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CRITICAL  REVIEW: 

Vol.  IV.]  JULY,  1816.  [No.  I. 


Abt.  I. — Travels  in  Europe  and  Africa,  compriting  a  Jour- 
ney through  France,  Spain,  and  Poriuf^al,  to  Morocco, 
wah  a  particular  Account  of  that  Empire.  Aho  a  second 
Tour  through  France  in  1814.  Bif  Colonel  \Lv.KT\v<i^. 
Svol6.4to.    Colburn,  1816.    Pp.  316  and  S74. 

We  have  here  two  volumes  in  quarto,  comprehendtng  tc^^ 

ther  odIj  620  pages  of  text,  with  M  niezzotinto  design^ 
mao^  of  them  ill-eelected,  and  most  of  them  indifferentljf 
executed,  charged  at  four  guineas.  Such  a  price  for  such  a 
work,  implies  a  confident  persuasion  of  the  degradation  of 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  that  we  do  not  at  all  think  jus* 
tified  bv  the  fact,  and  we  were  anxious  to  inquire  bj  wbom 
this  un&vourable  prepossession  was  indulgeo.  V^'e  are  to 
presume  that  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  anthor,  as  be 
"  puts  profit  in  the  nubliehiug  quite  out  of  the  question ;" 
but  to  whomsoever  it  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  our  Anty  as 
critics  ID  such  matters,  to  be  "  the  guardians  of  the  public 
parse,"  and  to  take  care  that  this  merciless  appetite  for  gain, 
and  this  presumptuous  adoption  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
it,  should  he  disappointed. 

The  bare  inspection  of  the  introductorr  part  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  UB  of  the  general  character  oftne  work.  It  is  true  ' 
there  is  no  dedication,  but  the  preface  is  so  abundantly 
stored  with  self-panegjric,  that  if  a  portion  of  eulogy  be 
necessary  to  give  cun-encyto  the  sentiments  of  a  writer, 
assuredly  that  stamp  is  impressed  upon  them.  What  the 
author  professes  to  perform  may  be  collected  from  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  will  also  .supply  a  gratiQring  fore- 
taste of  the  entertainment  the  reader  is  to  expect: — 

"  In  regard  to  the  efforts  at  mexiifie  dHtidaHim,  in  the  prfsent 
work,  the  authw  will  certainly  attempt  no  apology  :--4ie  would  have 
ttnkd  to  very  little  purpose  indeed  had  he  totally  neglected  them. 
Perhaps  tbe  article  Geology  may  fill  some  pages ;  he  is  not  inclined 
to  throw  doubts  theratpait,  it  being  a  tuhject  *o  agreeable  to  hi* 
Bind.    Tbe  outlines  of  this  grand  science  are  tbe  delight  of  rcflco* 
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tion :  t^«y  are  the  hpk  whbh  unite  eartb  to  b^ven,  aa  ttifmoiogiei 
are  thoM  which  comuci  man  to  man,  hcweverremoteiy  dispersed  over 
our  planet.  Here  l^  it  observed)  the  grfst  objects  of  nMure,  tbe 
awful  coDBidcratioils  which  impress  the  mind  from  their  cootempla- 
tios,  will,  as  they  expand  tiumgit,  if  th«  inconTemence  be  not  vigilantly 
guarded  agaiost,  inflale  exgnwim ;  ^r  fho  it  made  ojifuk  *ti0^  ojt 
to  be  able  to  view  all naiwre  lArougA a tbeel t^ iseV 

A  natural  objection  to  this  work  is,  that  bo  much  of  it  con- 
sists of  the  reelection  (^f  earl;  (rarels  (in  1785),  instead  of 
beio^  the  tran&cript  of  thoughts  now  gathered  fresh  fi-om 
the  place  of  their  growth.  However  the  writer  endeavours 
tp f ouptefvail  this  ciriumstance,  and  tells  us  that  the  whole 
is  new,  not  merely  as  to  the  reflections,  but  with  reg^d  to 
the  subject,  and  that  he  has  avoided  retracing  the  steps 
trftdd^  1>y  others,  not  onlj  before  but  sin^  his  excursion. 

"  Tb?  author  van,  safely  pled£C  hiqiself^  that  in  the  present  com- 
pilation yf  his  notes,  and  tbe  reactions  on  tbeija,  which  a  consider- 
able period  of  later  life  has  afforded,  he  has  studiously  avoided  any 
subject  whicip  he  has  been  able  to  trace  as  having  previoua  commu- 
nication Iroai  any  other  quarter;  from  such  as  travelled  subse- 
quently to,  but  commenced  authorship  before  him." 

With  ^i^ch  bold  pre^sions  as  to  the  m^gniSoence  of  hi^ 
prpject  in  the  forn^eE  passage,  and  the  novelty  9f  its  execuT 
tion  in  th^  present,  we  invue  ou^  readers  to  atxompany  Mr* 
Keatinf^  in.  9  part  of  his  travels,  with  ^h«  proniise  t^at  tl^e^ 
4iall  l^tbri;  Vm^  he  relieved  from  tlj^  ^cie^«  4S  &r  as  we 
^a^  bia  i^9jCern,^4  i"  their  detentioiv 

In  the  commencement  of  our  ca,i:e^,  we  discover  Tei^ 
^ttle  of  tfai^  aUe£«4  99^^% ;  »)<}  aft^r  a  shoEt  itilevval  we 
arrive,  a;t  tli;e  Pyrenees,  ff  ^rbifh  we  have  npit  w^^  ^>oim 
yifor^ati^p  ^la?  i^pti^  b^  uj^a^fl  in    ih?  falloinog 

"  I'd  cnU  these  moantains,  but  qin't  call  tbem  so. 
For  fear  to  wntne  them  with  a  name  «o  low : 
While  die  fiiir  vales  beti«ath  so  humbl^  lie. 
That  even  hus^ble  seems  a  term  too  higb." 

But  we  are  presently  brought  before  Montserrat,  of  which 
there  are  seven  distinct  views  from  the  pencil  of  tba  artist, 
and  the  following,  among  many  otteiB  equally  sublime, 
from  the  pen  of  our  author,  who,  io  his  fobdoeBS  for  (ha 
grand  ana  majestic,  never  neglects  the  teniKar  an3 
nomely  ;^— 

**  One  comparison,"  ea^^  Vfiy  <^  in,  a^^tiom  to  tbe  fitre^ 
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ins;  OS  comttldtelj  in  the  ordinarj  course  of  life  as  tor  the 

snug  pariour  affords  may  be  added — the  close  resemMance 
the  mountain  bfiars  to  a  Christmas  fostf ;"  and  he  proceeds, 
pursuing  his  simile  as  ikr  as  it  will  go,  "  an  ttiroadnuiy  be  so 
happily  imagined  tRio  the  latter  as  to  .render  the  retemblance 
perfect.'" 

Who  would  travel  to  Monserrat  when  they  can  have  so 
"  perfect"  a  connterpart  by  demolishing  the  *'  turriti  sco* 
puli"  of  a  Christmas  p^e,  and  enjoying  its  rich  seasoning, 
instead  of  encountering  a  very  different  seasoning  on  th« 
bleak  heights  of  Catalonia  ? 

The  writer  soon  fbrsabes  this  natural  scenery,  and  arrirefi 
At  the  capital  of  a  country  which  he,  from  some  fancy  or 
love  of  tariety,  christens  Hadrit,  as  we  have  seen  changed 
Ralph  to  Ralpho,  and  Crambe  to  Crambo,  as  convenience 
dictates.  Here,  after  apprizing  the  uninformed,  that  '*  fiiel 
and  Water  are  rather  necessary  ingredients  In  human  (eco- 
nomics," he  amuses  us  with  some  notice  of  the  stream  iti 
the  neighbourhood  from  which  the  city  is  sparingly  sap* 
plied. 

"  A  handsome  bridge  should  indicate  a  river ;  but  it  requires  smne 
activity  of  investigation,  even  with  this  clue,  to  discover  it,  '  Its 
dimensions  to  one  of  thick  sight  are  invisible.'  A  wit  (for  these  pests 
of  society  exist  every  where)  has  toM  us,  in  epigram,  that  one  day 
missing  tbe  Manzanares,  on  casting  bis  eyes  up  its  bed,  he  found  an 
HJs  had  drunk  it  dry  !" 

Before  we  <^  thi^  entertaining  paragraph,  we  wilt  a^rd 
the  author  coitsolation  with  reference  to  Hie  ^nerutoud 
portion  of  it.  We  can  assure  bim,  from  our  owit  obserra- 
tion,  that  there  are  some  exceptions  as  to  the  ubiquity  of 
these  "  pests  of  society,"  for  after  the  most  cfiligent  sourcbf 
we  have  been  wholly  unsuccessful  in  our  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover a  si^Ie  specimen  through  the  entire  range  of  his  own 
Uvvels.  But  if  the  biped  is  no  where,  bis  quadruped  is 
every  where. 

As  the  author  journeys  onward,  in  tiie  lAontfi  of  Jtmuary 
he  descends  upon  Aranjuez ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rigour 
of  the  season,  borne  on  the  feathery  pinions  of  thought, 
more  rapid  than  the  leaden  wings  of  lime,  he  tells  us  that 
-  "  the  native  of  Europe  is  here  gratified  with  some  of  his 
rustic  scenery,  the  hay-making  process."  This  is  but  an  in- 
different **  agricultural  fipeculation"  in  a  coontiy  where 
animals  are  unused  to  dry  food  of  that  description.  But  he 
proceeds  from  these  pitinii  localities  to  more  eomprehensire 
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ideas  afiectm^,  not  &  cottage,  but  a  kingdom.  "  It  be- 
comes," says  he, "  obvious  now  by  contrast,  a  powerful  mode 
of  demonstration,  how  much  Spain  could  be  a  gainer  by  a 
judiciouB  Byetem  of  agriculture ;"  and  then  he  breaks  forth, 
overpowered  by  the  torrent  of  his  feeling,  "  What  a  magi' 
cal  revolution  it  alone  would  make  in  her  statistical  motufi- 
cation !" 

This  is  what  has  been  railed  by  one  of  those  "  pests  of 
society,"  a  wit,  "  taking  things  in  the  lump,  without  stop- 
ping at  minute  considerations."  The  author  seems  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  state  simply  a  «e- 
Deral  conclusion,  than  to  detail  the  arguments  that  lead  to 
it ;  since,  by  the  mere  exposition  of  the  former,  the  reader 
is  made  acquainted  with  all  the  writer  knows,  and  any  com* 
parison  of  the  premises  with  the  inference,  might  unneces- 
sarily disturb  bis  conviction. 

By  the  few  examples  we  liave  already  supplied  ftom  the 
work,  the  sort  of  style  of  composition  to  wnich  Mr.  Keat< 
inge  is  attached  must  have  been  ascertained.  We  have 
seen  him  "  from  vulgar  rules  with  brave  disorder  part,"  but 
under  this  deviation,  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  know  to 
what  higher  direction  he  has  submitted.  It  cannot  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  reader,  that  the  class  to  which  our 
author  belongs  is  of  the  lengthy  or  sesquipedalian ;  and  as 
his  words  are  protracted,  so  a  sort  of  happy  coincidence  is 
maintained  in  the  remoteness  of  his  ideas.  The  Colonel  is 
not  a  convert  to  the  opinion,  that  in  orthoepy  there  is  no 
difference  between  a  word  of  six  syllables  ana  six  monosyl- 
lables, the  latter  being  so  intimately  blended  that  the  ear 
cannot,  like  the  eye,  distinguish  their  separation ;  and  sucfa 
is  his  regard  for  fine  words,  that  he  does  not  lose  time  in 
examining  either  into  the  purity  of  the  grammar,  or  the 
applicability  of  the  meaning,  despising  concord  in  eitfaerj 
and  every  where  preferring,  like  the  adepts  in  the  science  of 
music,  sound  to  sense. 

With  such  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  English,  we  may 
expect  some  m  the  Spanish  tongue.  A  luminous  passage 
regarding  the  accommodations  on  the  road  is  as  follows : 

"  The  inns,  so  far,  from  MadrJt,  are  on  the  msgnificcot  establish-- 
nient.  It  is  presumable,  here  ii  an  intended  classification  of  them 
by  especial  deDominatians.  Potada  we  know  means  no  more  than 
a  tod^in^-place.  VaUa  boasts  (fallacious  hope  too  often !)  a  step  of 
elevation,  and  tells  us  supplies  are  there  to  be  had  for  money. 
Fonda  (Arabic^  FondagA)  is  a  remnant  of  Moorish  days,  in  equal 
use  with  the  rest,  but  less  definite,    Untglris  is  a  jilace  of  general 
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reception ;  but  a  new  establisbment,  resolved  to  be  ordinal  throogh- 
oot,  assumes  the  name  of  Moon.  Tbis  seems  a  compliance  mlh 
that  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  Frenchify  the  Spanish  language ; 
that  same  inducement  which  has  led  sooM  courtly  writers  here  to 
substitute  the  Freucb  u  for  their  own  sonorous  o,  but  whose  vil< 
lanous  safiron,  it  is  lo  be  hoped,  wit)  bil  upon  the  dough  of  the 
couDliy  at  large." 

Posada  is  froio  poaar  to  repose ;  Tenta  is  from  vender  to 
sell,  but  the  "  step  of  elevatioa"  we  do  not  diacover.  Fonda, 
he  says,  is  of  equal  use  with  the  rest,  but  it  is  wholly  in  disuse 
and  13  not  Spanish  in  any  sense  that  is  here  applied  to  it. 
Uostalris  is  not  a  Spanish  word,  but  Hostal  was  ancientlr 
employed.  Meson  is  never  now  named.  How  the  reader  u 
to  puzzle  out  his  classification  from  such  a  Lingua  Franca 
we  do  not  know;  but  we  can  assure  Mr.  Keatinge  that 
there  is  no  tendency  to  "  I'renchi^"  the  Spanish  language, 
and  as  to  the  delinquency  of  the  "  courtly  writers,"  the 
*'  villanous  safiron"  which  "  it  is  hoped  will  tiiil  upon  the 
dough  of  the  country  at  large,"  we  have  no  ray  of  light  to 
encourage  us  to  seek  for  nia  meaning.  A  writer  in  bis 
inquiries  as  to  the  several  kinds  of  geniuses,  dealers  in  the 
proibund,  amuses  himself  with  an  arrangement  sufficiently 
appropriate  from  natural  history,  and  he  resembles  the 
class  to  which  Mr.  Keatinge  belongs,  to  the  didapptr  "  au< 
tbors,  that  keep  themselves  long  out  of  sight  under  water, 
and  come  up  wnere  you  least  expect  them. ' 

The  gentleman  now  advances  with  more  rapidi^,  and  we 
most  follow  his  steps. 

"  CoBDOvA  presents  to  the  traveller  Mohammedan  scenery.  A 
few  short  hours  of  route  convey  him  from  Etruria  to  Bagdats.  This 
place  was  chosen  by  the  Mohammedans  with  their  usual  judgmeot. 
Descriptions  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  abandance.  Command  of 
water  was,  with  reason,  and  necessarily,  a  requisite  in  their  social 
establishments;  there  tendency  to  which  was  very  peculiar,  since 
nan  in  general,  by  the  selfishness  of  his  disposition,  unless  un- 
avoidably compelled,  prefers  insulated  situations.  Even  when  domi- 
ciliated, which  is  not  the  result  of  propensity,  he  prefers  living  on 
the  profit,  and  of  coarse  In  the  centre  of  hu  agricultural  labours." 

We  are  not  aware  at  all  in  what  way  the  author  got  to 

.    modem  Tuscany,  or  what  that  country  nas  to  do  with  the 

''-  Bulnect :  Bagdats,  we  presume,  is  a  misnomer  for  Bagdat ; 

and  in  how  many  hours  or  minutes  his  flighty  imagination 

may  convey  him  fivm  the  one  to  the  other,  is  a  calculation 
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that  we  have  no  quantities  numeral  or  literal  to  determine. 
^e  bold  period  on  the  command  of  water  with  tile  pecu- 
liar tendency  of  the  Mahometans  to  this  aquatic  authority, 
we  at  first  thought  had  some  allusion  to  maritime  power; 
and  we  were  astonished  when  we  discovered  the  import 
of  the  whole  to  be  narrowed  to  the  utility  of  that  simple 
element  in  common  life.  This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  what  is 
called  hy  rhetoricians  araplificatio,  or  vulgarly,  the  mahinjif 
tiie  most  of  a  thing.  A  writer  of  the  last  century  denomi- 
nates it  the  spinning  Wheel  of  the  art.  "  There  are  ampli- 
fiers," aays  he,  "  who  can  extend  half  a  dozen  tnin 
thoughts  over  a  whole  folio ;  bat  for  which  the  tale  of 
nntny  a  vast  romance,  and  the  substance  of  many  a  fair 
volume  might  be  reduced  into  the  size  of  a  primmer." 

A  tittle  onwards  the  Colonel,  (perhaps  from  a  kind  of 
professional  hostility)  again  quarrels  with  the  ordinary 
names  of  places,  and  the  customary  distinctions  of  science, 
^(1  he  tells  Us 

.  "Andalusia  (or  Vandalusia),  the  tract  south  of  the  Sienu 
M<ireiia,or  betweentheGuadatquivirand  the  sea,  forms  the  lowest  of 
the  three  well  defined  leveU  which  the  surface  of  Spain  presents.  Thus 
the  geology  of  Spain  is  an  alternation  of  edges  and  horizuntals  ;  the 
former,  fragments  of  a  nieek,  (be  latter  in  some  instances  the 
atluvial  deposits,  of  Nature,  the  argillaceous  in  La  Mancba  here 
arenose.*    This  is  a  tract  of  loamy  sand,  where  water  is  found  at  « 

Srd's  depth  below  the  surfiice.    Here  it  emerges  from  below,  nt 
I  Matttha  it  is  retaineit  iVoDi  above." 

The  author  is  as  peculiar  in  his  geographical  descriptions 
as  he  is  in  hia  nomenclature.  It  might  be  supposed  from 
this  account  that  the  Guadalquivir  (Uualdalquivir)  was  Uie 
Dorthern  bonsdary  of  Andalosia  (Andatnzia).  The  reader^ 
according  to  every  otiier  account  and  to  every  map  that  haa  . 
been  published,  woold  be  wholly  misled  in  such  a  conjec- 
ture. The  Gualdahjuivrr  (Arabick  great  river)  rishw  in 
the  mountains  of  Gazai'la,  in  New  Castille,  divide*  Wttf 
eqnal  portions  th6  province  of  Andalnzia,  and  five  leagnet) 
below  Seville  &Ds  i^nt6  the  ocean.  Every  schoolboy  knows 
that  tlie  limits  of  the  province  are  to  the  north  Ndw 
Castille  and  Eitremadura,  to  the  west  Portugal,  to  the  east 
Murcia  and  Granada,  and  to  the  south  the  Straits  of  Ctib-  ' 
raltar,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  a  spacious  gulph,  the  ex« 
tremities  of  which  are  formed  by  tne  shores  of  the  Gnal- 
dialquivir  and  Guadiana,     Having  explained  thus  much  of 

*  I  deduce  thU  word  from  orow,  aa  the  most  expreuive. 
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Us  geograpbj,  we  majr  observe  that  hia  ^eolofy,  trith  his 
*'  alternation  of  edges  and  borizootala,"  le  equally  incor- 
rect, as  lar  we  can  pretend  to  understand  nim,  aad  tb« 
p^ra^pt)  if  iv  any  way  intelligible,  is  a  curioue  exanple 
of  the  periphrasis  according  to  the  definition  long  since 
given  :  "  A  confiispd  circuralocatory  manner  of  expressing 
a  kqown  ide9,  which  should  be  bo  wysteriouslv  couebed  as 
to  give  the  reader  the  pleasure  of  guessing  wnat  it  is  that 
the  authotr  can  possibly  meao,  «nd  an  agreeable  vorpriae 
when  be  6qda  it  out." 

On  quitting  Evrope,  the  itutbor  appevs  as  if  standing  om 
an  eminence,  and  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  kingdoms  he 
h«s  traversed-  He  here  seeaas  to  be  eoDecting  gU  hta  mental 
strength  fer  th«  oocasioa.  As  the  most  striking  form  of  illus- 
tration is  ctwparison,  or  rather  ooatrast,  we  Sad  hin  resort- 
ing to  it,  Wljpmceagenutve  writv  of  the  pFoltHiHd  will  take 
eare  to  imitate  nature  by  magnifying  the  object,  and  cloud- 
iag  it  at  the  Sanie  tine,  b«  has  closely  adhered  to  this  rule 
<^  cowpieBitiQU — "  No  lig^t,  but  rather  darkness  visible." 

"  For  the  purpose  of  postessiog  ii;i  Hie  mind  a  good  idea  of  so 
great  ^n  object  as  a  nation,  it  is  necesiian  that  the  image  should  be 
so  concentrated,  its  features  so  condensed,  as  to  be  rendered  capable 
of  being  retained  apon  the  mind  without  confusion.  In  regard 
hotveverfiral  to  Fnnce: — In  that  cotintry  wc  see  oqe,  to  judge  </ 
wlikJ^  aformiifiealieK  wiU  avail  as.  France  is  a  great  natioa,  of 
fKodigiotu  physical  and  moral  nsowoee,  but  wkkt  a  syitem  i« 
every  Tcqwat  tasdeouate  to  tb«  display  and  effwrt  ^f  her  wgh^ 
mean^.     A^  it  a^t  be  toid  of  tAqt  a  vx  koi  mt- 

gtwcn  <Ae  h^,  ha4itig-9triitgi,  md  roi  \a  what  she 

SHSers  by.     Ti]^  c^sc  of  Spain  is  cnti  it  the  saote 

prigcipj?  of  eomparisQD  will  avail  hei  s  under  the 

decrepitude  produced  by  accumulatioi  s.     JSxpan- 

Mon  is  called  for  by  o^e  state,  exoneniftr.. -J , —  ..tuittapitut 

tfte  otAer  proOrate.  The  political  institutions  which  might  rule  a 
Frankish  confederacy  of  illiterate  and  adventurous  warriors  are  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  a  domicihaled  people,  and  the  feudal  deinit  arc 
not  less  so.  Snch  political  evils,  any  one  of  which  has  ever  heea 
fdt  a  material  detriment  to  a  state,  are  utleriy  intolsiable  to  one 
debilitated  beyond  the  endurance  sf  psouure." 

In  the  second  part  of  tbe  first  volume  we  hare,  through 
about  150  pages,  an  account  of  Mogadore,  in  south  Bar- 
bary  ;  historical  anecdotes  of  Morocco  and  its  governmenl^ 
court  politics,  prejudices,  and  amusements. 

The  next  volume  supplies  the  route  from  the  city  of 
Horocco  to  Tugier,  with  observations  on  the  Arabs  and 
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Moors;  and  after  giving  an  account  of  tfae  Tunny  fishery  at 
Xoni],  the  author  notices  his  return  to  Spain  bj  the  waj 
of  Cadiz,  whither  we  do  not  feel  at  all  disposed  to  follow 
him ;  having  accompanied  him  so  &r  through  hie  first 
expedition  in  that  country. 

In  what  is  called  part  the  third  of  the  second  Tolutne, 
we  have  a  journey  tnroueh  France  in  1814,  but  the  town 
has  been  so  overwhelniea  of  late  with  itineraries  through 
that  country,  that  it  would  he  very  difficult  for  us  to  intro- 
duce any  extracts  from  this  portion  of  the  work,  that  would 
be  either  new  or  entertaining,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
all  the  eccentricities  of  the  military  author. 

This  IB  not  the  first  time  that  this  gentleman  has  ap- 
peared before  the  public,  and  the  very  title  of  his  former 
publication  confirms,  in  the  shortest  form,  our  criticism 
on  the  present ;  it  is  "  Eidometria  Local,  Yiatorial,  and 
military." 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  pleasure  some  persons  take  in 
rendering  themselves  obscure.  If  this  gmtieman  had  as 
diligently  endeavoured  to  use  properly  bia  own  language  as 
to  pervert  it,  and  to  make  himself  utteltigible  as  to  con- 
found all  meaning,  we  indulge  the  hope  that  he  would  have 
succeeded.  But  if  we  may  judge  irom  the  date  of  the 
publicatioD  just  alluded  to,  the  disorder  has  remained  with 
bim  at  least  for  four  years,  and  we  fear  therefore  he  must  be 
referred  to  the  list  of  incurables.  We,  however,  are  full  as 
anxious  for  private  as  for  public  reform,  and  will  afford  him 
all  our  aid,  if  he  will  accept  of  it,  on  any  future  occasion 
when  he  will  descend  from  the  pomp  ana  magnificence  he 
aflects,  into  the  plainness  and  simplicity  we  aamire ;  whea 
he  will  distinguish  between  redundancy  of  words  and 
luxuriancy  of  imagination;  and  finally,  when  he  will 
avoid  eveiy  attempt  at  imposition  by  talse  brilliancy,  on 
that  public  whom  it  is  our  duty  tram  such  artifices  to 
protect.  Id  the  mean  while,  anxious  to  find  for  bim  some 
cmstdation,  we  will  take  leave  of  him  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  Roman  critic :  "  Facile  remediutu  est  ubertatia : 
sterilia  Dullo  lab«H«  viocoBtur.*' 
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Skt,  11. — Adolphe,  jbuahu  tmteU  data  let  Papten  d'ttn 
Ineonnu,  et  pabUSe  par  M.  Ba^amin  de  ConOaM.  A 
Fans,  chet  Tremttelel  Wirtt,   1816,     Pp.  288. 

MoNS.  B.  D8  Constant  is  one  of  the  mori  respeetaUe  of 
the  public  characters  of  France.  To  hare  earljr  in  life 
embraced  with  ardour  the  priaciples  of  liberty,  without 
incurring^  any  of  the  reproach  too  feaerally  contracted  by 
its  partisans :  to  have  courageoauy  resisted  Buonaparte 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  withcKit  servilely  submitting 
to  the  Bourbons  on  their  restoration : — these  are  daims  to 
general  esteem  which  none  of  his  countrymen  can  dispute, 
and  few  can  share  with  him.  We  sav  countrymen,  Cor  M. 
de  Constant  has  been  allowed  to  nil  the  character  of  a 
French  legislator  at  different  periods  of  the  Uevolntioa, 
though,  we  believe,  his  birth  was  in  Switzeriand,  and  his 
iamiiy  connections,  and  much  of  his  early  life,  have  been  in 
Germany.  These  circumslances  and  the  fiieodabip  which 
has  long  subsisted  between  him  and  Madame  de  Stael,  baVA 
placed  nim  and  that  lady  at  the  head  of  what  is  cousidered* 
UL  literary  circles,  as  the  German  party  in  France.  M. 
de  Constant  is  known  as  the  translator  of  Schiller's  Wallen* 
atein,  bo  beautifully  rendered  iq  English  by  Mr.  C<4eridge, 
and  by  sei^ral  political  worics  distinguished  by  the  iv 
publican  fraoknese  and  liberality  of  ^eir  style  and  prin* 
ciptes. 

We  have  now  to  cooeider  bun,  however,  as  the  author  of 
an  Ameodotb  merely.  We  do  not  indeed  dutinctly  per- 
ceive why  Ihia  novel  title  should  have  been  BMected. 
Adolphe  18  no  otherwise  kb  anecdote  than  Werier,  or  any 
other  short  tale,  which  barren  of  incident  derives  its  valua 
from  the  strength  of  passion,  disramment  of  character,  and 
depth  of  observation  with  which  it  abounds.  In  all  these 
puticulars  this  little  volume  will  certainly  hold  a  distin- 
guished place  among  works  of  sentiment.  Related  really 
as  an  anecdote  it  is  shortly  this — Adolpke,  a  young  Grcrman 
of  rank,  without  genuine  love,  but  under  the  impulse  df 
vanity  and  ennuie  still  more  than  of  appetite,  forms  an 
intrigue  with  EUlenore,  the  kept  mistress  of  a  nobleman, 
who  nourishes  in  her  degraded  condition  all  that  pride  in 
her  commerce  with  the  world  which  virtue  might  be  ex- 
cused entertaining,  while  she  is  really  adorned  by  many  of 
Aose  excellences  which  it  is  usual  to  consider  as  inseparable 
from  female  honour. 

From  this  intrigue  springs,  if  not  a  pure  at  least,  a  very 
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vehement  passion  aa.  her  part  Unmtt  AddiAe.  Tor  bin 
she  BMrificco,  Bot  at  bis  eohcitRtioii,  but  malgri  liti,  her 
opulent  eatabliefinieat,  hec  chiUreo,  a«d  the  irafmlbct 
consideration  wliich  ftom  the  high  rank  of  her  protectee 
sbe  Blill  enjoyed ;  while  on  bis  part  he  is  tormented  by  a 
honda^  he  in  rain  atteni{rts  to  breek.  The  ipurious  pu- 
ooD  he.  once  felt  having  soon  eufaaidsd,  b«  is  eBtan^aa  by 
hononr  and  oompaasion ;  when,  «in  the  point  of  viHuotaiify 
aba  ■doming  her,  he  is  aaure  ckwdj'  boutd  lo  hw  than  «v«r 
1^  the  ii^adidous  attempt  of  bia  pavertiil  bther  (tb*  mi- 
nuter ef  a  German  court)  to  aeparate  tham.  Ha  eeeani> 
panies  her  irom  Ghrmanj  to.  Puaad,  where  dm  inhenld 
g^at  wealth ;  and  wbm«  she  safiera  all  ^m  wratcbeduMi 
vhich  unrequited  love  can  produce ;  and  he  endives  tits 
greater  anoery  inflicted  on  him  by  a  paaeion  whicb  he  oaa- 
miA  retard.    Elleaore  blls  a  victiin  to  ber  iU>fhted  piwinB, 


whUe  we  m«  left  ignorant  of  the  fete  of  Adolfibc^'  who  i* 
tke  histbrian  of  bin  tale,  but  wboea  we  are  to.  i' 


wandering  in  the  world  with  youtii,  fortuas,  ta^  and. 
t^Icnta;  but  widi  a  mind  unfitted  to  diaohBrge  any  af  the. 
dnties  inpoeed  on  hiv  by  the  advantages  of  big  itatiaB  ia: 
sodciy. 

That  lueh  a  tale  mil  be  verji  p(^idar  in  our  huiguaga  wm. 
are  fiu-  froin  expecting  or  dninng.  It  baa  net  yet  ihllstL 
withip  our  habits  to  contemplate,  tvm  m  a  nacd,  the  aitna* 
tion  of  a  kept  mistresB  as  compatible  with  excellence  a«ii 
irertfa  of  cWtaetcr,  or  a*  attaGbraeDt  la  aueh  an  object  as 
oapi^ble  of  eaicitingBjinpBthy.  Tbie  tragic  haslorjr  of  Hack*, 
man  abd  Miaa  "Vftvy  would  have  bee*  thought  an  inqin»> 
bnhle  fictiab,  if  it  bad  net  bean  a  fact  "  Le  vrai  m'tit  ptt 
teujaun  intimtblMe."  And  the  traaseendant  ucrila  of 
tbe  Sonowa  of  Werter  bave  io  this  oouatiy  met  been  sitfi^ 
cieat  to  counteract  the  moral  r^ugnance  to  a  tale  af  paarioa 


The  iBitie  fbeling  which  reodeKt  worte  of  iuMcination  of 
dUbdaaalisaintareetiitg  to  general  readers,  will  wo  cztaad^! 
is  reAvenoe  to  those  of  a  more  sevioos  class,  to  the  reaaotl* 
iag  vfon  diajraoterB  placed  ia  such  situatiooL  Ga^liA 
leaders,  we  believe,  equally  preftr  other  objects  of  rmo- 
tHD  and  speeulstion. 

Bat  though  we  feH  no  gr^  preddiction  for  tha  sobjaet 
selected,  it  wouM  be  injutttce  to  our  mthor  not  to  deolai%. 
that  hn  has  eahibited  a  piotnra,  as.  well  as  hud  down  aria*. 
ciplee  perfectly  moral  in  their  tendency.  '  No  man  wiU  b«i 
excited  to  beooma  the  aaducMr  ot  alaiiky  nnder  the  yroMe- 


titon  6F  his  friend  frsm  any  latent  dwira  to  be  thtKwlit  on 
Adolpbe.  N<n*  will  any  woman  be  misled  to  thiw  tho 
cooflittoa  of  £lletiorp  compatible  either  with  respoct  <m 
felici^.  The  one  is  sufficieotlj  contemptible,  the  other 
sufficiently  wretched. 

We  consider  this  work,  however,  as  belonging  rather  (o 
the  class  of  philosophical  novels  than  any  other.  That  is, 
we  suppose  the  author's  object  to  have  been  to  embody  in  a 
work  of  fiction  the  observations  or  reflections  on  the  bumaii 
heart  aod  character,  which  :i  cultivated  and  active  mind  haa 
been  led  to  make  on  situatioas  highly  favourable  both  to 
ref1exi<>n  and  observation. 

A  writer  of  this  description,  the  overflowings  of  wboM 
m'lid  form  a  book  almost  without  hia  intending  to  writs  one. 
will  inevitably  betray  his  lavoarite  and  peculiar  opiniom  ami 
fi»elins9.  He  will  nnconsciously  reveal  himself;  and  we  do  not 
ftererore  bonder  to  find  A-om  the  pre&ce  that  the  writer 
with  bitterness  deprecates  the  allosiona  which  have  been 
detected,  end  the  interpretations  which  have  been  obtruded 
by  "  a  malignity  which  aspires  to  the  merit  of  penetration 
by  alwnrd  conjectures.*'  And  he  adds,  that  madame  de 
Stael,  "  laftmme  la  plus  spirituelle  de  notre  sidcle,  en  mlmg 
temps  qu'elie  est  la  meilleure"  is  suspected  not  only  to  hav^ 
punted  herself  in  Delphine  and  Corinne,  but  t«  bay« 
orswB  severe  portraits  of  »ome  of  her  acquaintances.  Now* 
while  we  acquit  Madame  de  Stae)  of  all  malice  and  "  perfidie 
teeitUe"  towards  others,  and  do  not  even  suf^ie  that  aha 
drew  her  own  portrait,  as  onr  artists  do,  deliberately  befofa 
m  mirror,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  she  has,  either  eon- 
aciously  or  unconsciously,  unfolded  much  of  the  elements  of 
her  own  character  in  both  her  works.  It  is  mere  volgar 
malice  to  hunt  for  facts  and  combinations  of  character  and 
situation  in  works  of  fiction,  but  the  elements  of  every 
author's  mind  and  inviduality  may  reasonably  he  antici- 

Kted  in  his  writings,  especially  in  bis  first  work.  Th^ 
trd  ByroH  should  be  himself  the  complete  full-grown 
Cbilde  Harold  in  ail  respects,  it  would  be  uBgeoeroua  to 
•tt|rpo«e;  hot  if  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  us  lordship 
W«TC  gcnersllf  suggested  b^  that  work,  we  think  he  has  no 
^igbt  to  eompMn :  we  are  still  less  witling  to  eupmse  that 
91.  de  ConstilRt  has  ponrlrayed  his  actaal  self  in  Adolpbe; 
yet  there  is  a  distinctness  and  force  i«  Hs  observations  on 
cAaracter  and  feeling,  which,  to  the  credit  of  the  author, 
suggest  that  he  has  not  derived  them  at  second  hand.  We 
appfy    tfieee    remarks   especit^ly    to   the    description   of 
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Adolphe's  character  at  the  commencement  of  the  book. 
His  bttshfultiess  and  ennuie,  hi»  repuf^nance  to  society,  and 
the  deTelopement  of  a  sarcastic  spirit.     It  is  as  foUo\?9 : 

"  MalheureuRement  sa  conduite  ^tait  plut6t  noble  et  gfenireuK 
que  tendre.  J'6taJs  p^ii£tr6  de  tous  ses  droits  i  ma  reconnoisMoce 
«t  i  tatm  respect.  Mais  auciuie  coufiaiict  n'avait  eiist^  jamiiis  entre 
nous.  II  Bvait  dans  I'esprit  je  ne  sait  qitoi  d'ironique  qui  coDvenait 
mal  i  mon  caiact^re.  Je  ne  demandais  alors  qu'a  me  Itrrer  k  ces 
Jmpressions  primitives  et  fougueuses  qui  jettent  I'&me.hors  de  la 
sphere  cotimune,  et  lui  inspirent  le  dMain  de  tons  les  objects  qui 
I'environnent,  Je  trouvais  dans  mon  ptre,  non  pas  un  ctn&eur, 
mals  un  obserraleur  froide  et  caustique,  qui  souriatt  d'abord  de 
piti4.  et  qui  finisiait  btcntdt  la  conversation  nvec  impatience.  Je  ne 
me  sonviens  pas,  pendant  mes  dix-huit  premieres  annto,  d'avoir  eu 
jamais  un  entietien  d'une  heure  avec  lui.  Ses  lettres  6tai^t  affec- 
tueuses,  pleines  de  conseils  rais«nnables  et  sensibles.  Mais  k  peine 
^tions-nous  en  pr^ence  I'un  de  I'autre,  qu'il  y  avail  en  lui  queique 
chose  de  contraint  que  je  ne  pouvais  m'expbquer,  et  qui  r^gissait 
sur  moi  d'une  nianiire  p^nible.  Je  ne  savais  pas  alors  ce  ^ue  c'^tait 
que  la  timidity,  cette  aouffrance  iut^rieure  qui  nous  pouisuit  jusques 
nans  I'^e  le  plus  avanc^,  qui  refoule  sur  notre  cteur  nos  impressiou 
les  plus  profondes,  qui  glace  n«s  paroles,  qui  denature  ilans  notre 
boucbe  tout  ce  que  nous  essayons  de  dire,  et  ne  nous  petmet  de 
nous  exprimer  que  par  des  mots  vagues  ou  une  ironie  plus  ou  moins 
am^re,  cooime  si  nous  voulions  nous  venger  sur  nos  sentimens  m^mes 
de  la  doaleur  que  nous  iprouvons  k  ne  pouvoir  les  taire  coonaitre. 
Je  ne  savais  pas,  que  m^me  avec  son  fils,  mon  p^re  ^tait  tiniide,  et 
que  souvent  apr^s  avoir  long-temps  attendu  de  moi  quelques  t6moi- 
gnages  d'afieetioo  que  ss  fivideur  aj^rente  sembtait  m'interdire,  il 
me  quittait  les  ^eux  mouillfis  de  larmes,  et  se  plaignait  it  d'autres  de 
ce  que  je  ne  Taimais  pas. 

"  Ma  contrainte  avec  lui  eut  one  grande  influence  sur  mon  ca- 
ract^re.  .Aussi  timide  que  lui,  mais  plus  agit^,  parce  que  j'6tais 
plus  jeune,  je  m'accoutumai  ik  [cnfcrmer  en  moi  m^me  tout  ce  que 
j'^prouvais,  k  ne  former  que  des  plans  solitaires,  k  ne  compter  que 
sur  moi  pour  leur  execution,  k  consid£rer  les  avis,  I'inter^t,  I'as- 
aistance  et  jusqu'^  la  seule  presence  des  autres  conime  une  genie  et 
cumme  un  obstacle.  Je  contractai  I'babitude  de  ne  jamais  parlet  de 
ce  qui  m'occupait,  de  ne  me  sounettre  k  la  conversation  que  comme 
k  une  n^cessil^  importune,  et  de  I'ajiimer  alors  par  une  plaisanterie 
perp^tuelle  qui  me  la  rendait  moins  latigante,  et  qui  m'aidait  it 
cacner  mes  v^ritsbles  peos^es.  DeUt  une  certaine  absence  d'aban- 
don  qu'aiyourd'bui  encore  mes  amis  me  reprocbent,  et  une  difficult^ 
de  causer  s^rieusement  que  j'ai  toujoun  peine  k  sutmonter.  II  eo 
t€sultaen  m^me  temps  un  d^ir  ardent  d 'independence,  une  grande 
impatience  des  liens  drat  j'6tati  enviroan^,  une  terreur  innncible 
d'en  former  de  nouveauz,    Je  ne  me  ttouvais  k  mon  aise  qne  tout 
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Mil,  ct  tel  est  mtiM  k  pr^seot  I'cAt  de  cette  dupoiMoa  d'ime. 
que,  dsna  lea  cineouliticei  le*  nwiiis  iipp«rtaiitei,  qiwjxl  je  dok 
cboitir  entre  dein  psrtU,  la  figfire  humaine  me  trouble,  et  moa 
BHwrenKDt  naturel  est  de  la  fiiir  pour  diUKrer  en  pm.  Je  n'rau 
pMDt  cependaat  la  profoodeur  &ig(Mme  qa'ua  tel  caract^  parrft 
aimoiicer.  Tout  en  ne  rn'mt^reuant  qu'^  moi,  je  m'int^reMau  bi- 
blement  k  moi-mteie.  Je  pcwlais  au  fond  de  non  ctenr  on  beaoin  de 
Hiisibiliti  dont  je  ne  m'aperccvaii  paa ;  ntais  qnt,  ne  trouvaat  point 
i  se  satisfaire,  me  d^tacnait  NccasiTemeat  de  tons  In  olyeta  qm 
tour-^tour  altJiaieBt  ma  cniiosit^.  Cette  indtffih-eace  uir  tout  a'^tait 
encore  forlifi^  par  I'idte  de  la  mort,  idfe  qui  m'avait  fnppi  li^ 
jeuoe,  et  lur  laquelle  je  n'ai  jamais  conpu  que  les  bomrae*  a'^lour^ 
disseDt  si  ftcilraient.  J'avais  k  f^  de  dix-Mpt  am  vo  mourir  uae 
femtBc  igte,  dont  I'esprit,  d'une  touniure  remarquable  et  bi»an«, 
avait  commence  k  devclopper  le  mien.  Cette  femme,  comroe  tant 
d^utres,  s'6tait,  k  I'entr^e  de  la  carri^re,  lanc^e  vera  le  monde 
qo'elle  ne  connaistait  pas,  arec  le  sentiment  d'une  grande  force 
d^me  et  de  &cnh^  naiment  pniuantes.  Conune  tant  d'autrei 
aussi,  iante  de  ^fitre  pli^  i  dea  convenances  lactices,  mais  n^ces- 
«airea,  elle  avait  vu  ses  esp^ranees  tronipies,  aajeuDesse  passer  sani 
plaiur,  et  la  vietllesse  enfin  I'avait  alldnte  sans  la  souraeltre.  Elk 
Ttvait  dans  un  cbiteau  voisin  d'une  de  nos  l^res,  m^nlente  et 
tetir^,  n'ayant  que  sou  esprit  pour  irsaource,  et  analjrsant  tont 
avec  son  esprit,  Pewtant  pr^s  d'nn  an,  dans  nos  conversations 
in^pnisables,  nous  avions  envisage  la  vie  sous  toutes  ses  liccs  et  la 
mort  teujnnrs  pour  tenne  de  tout.  £t  apr^  avoir  tant  causi  de  In 
mnrt  avec  elle,  j'avais  vu  la  mort  k  frappet  k  mes  ytux" 

.  As  a  Specimen  of  our  author's  skill  in  character  painting, 
we  tranBcribe  a  part  of  hie  deacriptjon  of  Ellenore.  He  had 
before  stated  that  this  lady  haa  been  driven  from  Poland 
by  the  civil  wars— having  left  her  property  and  family — that 
She  had  beeii  led  by  circumstances  he  was  unacquainted 
with  to  connect  hereeif  with  the  Count  de  P.,  to  wbom  she 
had  generously  attached  herself  with  an  entire  devotion  to 
his  interests  in  peril  and  purerty. 

"  Ellfuore  u'avait  qu'un  esprit  ordinaire:  mes  ses  id^es  ^laient 
jnstes,  et  ses  expressions,  toiyours  simples,  ^taieut  quelquefois 
irappantes  par  la  nsblesse  et  I'^l^vation  de  ses  sentimrus.  Elle 
avait  beaucoop  de  pi^jug^s,  mais  tons  ses  pr6jug^s  ^tuient  en 
sens  inverse  <ie  son  int^rtt.  Elle  attachait  le  plus  grand  prrx  k  la 
r^Iarit£  de  la  conduite,  pr^cisement  parce  que  la  sienne  n'^tait 
pas  riguli^re  suivant  les  notions  revues.  Elle  etait  tr^sreligieuBe, 
parce  que  la  religion  condamnait  rigouronsement  son  ftenre  de 
vie.  Elle  repoussait  s£«£rem«it  dans  la  convereatioa  tout  ce  qui 
jfnmA  pani  &  -  d'auties  fenunes  que  dea  idaisanteiies  inuocentps, 
paroe  qu'dlc  craigoait  lo^ioun  qu'ou  ne  fe  uiut  aut(»is^  par  son 
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Hat  ft  [tti  CO  adibesser  de  dtelaciei.  Elk  kunrit  d6»f6  be  mce^r 
•beE  elle  que  d«s  bomoMa  au  rang  k  plui  i\eve  ct  de  imevra  iir^ 
prochables,  parce  ^ue  le*  fonawa  ft  qui  alk  fr^nisMiit  A'itn  com- 

r<^  se  forment  d'ordinaire  una  aocHtd  ni^laog^e,  et  m  r^tgmnt  ft 
parte  de  la  consid^nlioii,  ae  cfaercbent  dans  leurs  relations  qac 
I'mmuMnent.  Ell^nore,  en  aa  mot,  ^tait  eo  lutte  constante  arcc  aa 
4astia6e.  Elle  protestait,  pour  ainei  din,  par  cbacune  de  ccs  actiont 
*t  de  ces  parolei,  contre  la  clasH  <laBS  laquelle  elle  se  trourait 
nagte:  et  comtae  elle  MiMait  que  la  i^Iit^  ^tait  plus  forte  quVlle, 
et  que  »ea  efforts  ne  changcaient  rien  ft  sa  situation,  elle  £tait  fort 
malheareuse.  £Jle  ^terait  deux  eBfaosqu'dle  avail  ens  d<i  conteda 
P***  avec  une  amt^rit^  excctaive.  On  eflt  dtt  quelquefois  qtt'HDC 
■^volte  secrftte  m  m^lait  a  I'attadmnent  plut6t  pas«t(HiD6  que  tendn 
tju'dle  lear  ntMitTail,  et  lei  hu  rendait  en  ^nelque  sorte  ioipailiHM; 
L«rM|a'ea  lui  foisait  ft  bonue  inteation  ^uelque  remarque  mtr  ce  que 
•es  enfent  graadiMaient,  sur  lei  talms  qu'ils  pronettaient  d'aToir,  attr 
Itt  carnire  iju'ili  auraicU  ft  luivre,  ou  la  vuyait  pftlir  de  I'id^  qu'il  tut, 
drait  qu'uDjoin-  elle  leur  avou&t  kiir  Baiwance.  Haii  le  neisdra 
danger,  uae  beuK  d'absence,  la  lamcBait  ft  eus  avoc  UDe  anai£ti  oft 
Too  dimilait  imm  eiptee  da  reaaord*)  el  le  d^fii  de  leur  dcaoer  par 
•ea  carcasea  te  bonbcwr  qn'elle  n'y  trou*ait  pas  <llc-n£iDa.  Ccttc 
oppnaitinn' entre  sea  •eqtimeiu  et  la  place  qw'eUa  oceupait  dana  le 
mcmda  avait  rendu  son  buneur  fort  ia^^ile.  Souvent  elle  itait 
livcuM  et  tacibinie:  qudquabis  elle  parlait  avec  knpetuoMt^, 
C<^iM  elle  ^lait  tottrmentie  d'uue  idte  particiiliftr^  tm  mitna  dc  I* 
coii*ef»tioD  la  pliu  ginfende,  elle  ne  raitait  jiiaah  fututtmmt 
calme.  Maia  par  cala  tatmte,  H  y  avwk  dons  u  manlftre  4M^nc 
obose  de  foiigueux  ct  d'iuattendu,  qui  la  rendait  plus  ptquanlequ'elle 
tfaunit  dAl^trenatnrelleiiKDt.  La  bisarreiie  de  aa  poiitioii  nip. 
pUait  en  elle  ft  la  nouveaut^  des  idtm.  On  feziiaiaBit  b*«c  inttrtt 
at  curiosity  comme  ua  bcl  orage," 

"  Elleaore  tbHs  brougbt  before  ma  (be  odda)  when  mj 
heart  waa  in  want  of  love,  and  in  m;  vanity  of  Mieceai,  am 
appeared  a  comjaest  worthy  of  me."  T»  cOBijoest  was 
achieved,  but  not  without  UmaiUy.  Havina  eadured  for  % 
time  the  restraints  which  the  presence  of  the  Count  im- 
posed, his  absence  atlows  them  free  and  unrestrained  interr 
course;  and  then  that  change  in  the  feeling  ofAdolphe 
took  place  which  it  is  the  peculiar  morale  of  this  work  to 
exhibit,  and  which  Rochefbucault  has  drily  stated  in  one  of 
tfa«  least  offensive  of  his  mucb  too  highly  prised  maximfr— 
"  We  are  nearer  loving  thsM  who  hate  «s  than  tboae  who 
love  ne  too  maclk" — "  On  eat  pbu  prod*  dtmmir  eeux  fw* 
nous  hahteai  amt  eemx  fui  mmis  aimml  troft," 

Thia  nofsl  faowerer  baa  be«a  alravdy  t«it  iiywMif  ly 
taagtrt  in  ow  Inguigv  in  tbc  wtitiagi  aad  m  oTa  verjriii- 


Jiolphe. 


Urettias  and  wvf  imfbrtunate  woman,  Mn.  WoolslonecnA. 
It  lias  always  appeared  to  us  trom  the  penieal  of  ker  Imiu- 
tiadandpatholiolettentelmUy,  that  it  wat  the  ardour 
and  strength  of  her  attachment  which  oppreraed  him,  and 
aljeoated  him  entirelv  from  her.  We  know  not  whelliv 
he  is  etiti  alive,  but  if  ne  were,  he  would  probabi;  bear  hit 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  following  repreeentatibn.— 
Adolphe  being  wounded  in  a  duel  whicn  he  fought  in  re> 
Kntment  of  an  affront  cast  upon  his  mistress,  her  love  ma- 
nifeeta  itself  la  all  its  force,  and  he  thus  expretsee  the 
strength  of  his  passion  : — **  Affection  overcame  me;  1  was 
torn  Dj  remorse.  I  wished  (o  find  in  mjself  what  could  re- 
ward an  attachment  so  constant  and  teoder.  1  called  to  raj 
aid  recollection,  imagination,  even  reason  and  a  sense  irf 
du^.  Useless  efforts!  The  diflSculty  of  our  situation ;  the 
certainty  of  a  fbtuTe  separation ;  perhaps  too  an  inexpli* 
cable  repugnance  to  a  tie  I  was  unable  to  break — all  inter- 
nallr  tormented  me.  I  reproached  myself  with  ingratitude; 
I  haboured  to  conceal  firom  her  I  was  in  affliction  when  she 
appeared  to  doubt  of  a  love  which  was  so  necessary  to  her : 
I  was  not  less  unhappy  when  she  seemed  to  believe  in  it.  1 
ftlt  ftiU  she  was  better  than  myself,  I  despised  myself  for 
being  unworthy  of  her.  It  b  a  dreadful  evil  not  to  meet 
wiUi  a  return  of  love  ;  but  it  is  a  much  greater  evit  to  be 
beloved  without  the  power  of  retumiog  it.  The  lite  which 
I  had  rieked  ibr  Elenore  I  would  a  thousand  times  have 
lacciR^^  ts  render  her  happy  without  me.'*' 

In  a  critical  postscript  and  prefkce  oor  author  bears  tes* 
timony  to  the  wretchedness  inevitably  consequent  on  such 
a  connection  as  that  of  Adolphe  with  El^nore.  "  1  have 
exhibited  him,"  says  he,"  because  he  loved  but  feebly;, 
he  would  not  have  been  less  miserable  had  he  loved  her 
more.  He  suffered  through  her  from  want  of  feeling; 
with  a  stronger  passion  he  would  hare  suffered  for  her. 
th^  scornflil  ana  reproachful  world  would  have  shed  its 
poison  over  an  affection  which  Its  laws  had  not  sanctioned, 
and  happiness  requires  that  sueh  ties  should  not  be  ftH-med. 
When  Uie  career  la  opened,  there  is  bat  a  choice  of 
eVfls." 
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Aet.  III.— Tk  Lay  of  the  Lauretde.  Carmen  NuUiale, 
By  RoBEBT  SouTHET-,  Esq.  Poet  Zjoureate,  Metier  of 
the  Spanish  Academy t  4%-  Ijondon,  for  Longman  aod' 
Co.  1816)  lano.  Pp.  77. 

All  who  read  Mr.  Southey's  productions  must  allow  that 
there  has  seldom  appeared  a  poet  who  possessed  more  fa- 
cilitj  of  composition ;  not  that  sort  of  mcility  which  Mr. 
Samuel  Rogers  seems  to  enjoy  in  the  smoothness  of  his 
'Tersification,  and  which  WaUer  (a  poet  very  much  of  the 
same  school)  says  in  fiict  costs  a  man  more  labour  than  the 
polishing  of  a  aiamond,  but  an  easy  flow  of  language  that 
originates  in  a  Ion?  habit  of  writing.^    "Rie  list  of  poetical 

{iroductioDs  annexed  to  this  Tolmne  independent  of  hi^ 
abours,  when  as  he  expresses,  he  "  patient  pursued  the 
historian's  task  severe,"  may  well  induce  us  to  oelieve  that 
Mr.  Southey  writra  currente  calamo.  and,  as  his  Riends  re- 
port, that  besides  his  other  occupations,  he  regularly  emits 
forty  lines  every  morning  before  breakbst.  Ine  necessary 
consequence  is,  however,  that  deep  thinking,  profound  re- 
mark upon  the  actions  and  motives  of  men,  the  result  of 
the  patient  revolving  and  assorting  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
are  in  a  great  degree  excluded,  and  we  have  little  else  but 
(he  superficies  of  things  presented  to  as.  Mr.  Southey 
is  like  the  sea-fowl  which  elides  a  few  feet  abo?e  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  waters  with  eye-ratiguing  velocity,  now  and  then 
stooping  to  pick  up  its  small  tinny  _prey,  betrayed  by  the 
glittering  of  the  sun  upon  its  scaly  sides,  but  never  diving 
down  to  the  sunless  recesses  of  the  ocean  to  survey  wonders 
hidden  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  Carmen  NuptiaU^ 
though  it  is  more  to  be  excused  because  the  subject  wus  of 
a  temporary  nature  and  required  dispatch  in  the  execution. 
We  do  not  apprehend  that  its  author  wishes  to  re«t  either 
hu  poetical,  or  bis  political  fome  upon  productions  of  this 
sdulatoTy  kind ;  as  Milton  asserted  when  writini;  against 
royalty,  so  Mr.  Southey  may  perhaps  say  when  writing  ia 
its  favour,  "  I  never  was  so  thirsty  after  lame,  nor  so 
destitute  of  other  hopes  and  means^  better  and  more  eerlain 
to  attain  it,"  • 

Nevertheless  in  several  parts  of  the  poem  b^>re  us> 
the  author  has  expressed  confident  hopes,  almost  an  assured 
certain^  of  immortality : 


*  Preftce  to  EicoiwclutM. 
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-^ 'nns,  fai  tH  vgtts  wlneb  are  put  1  live. 

And  t^Mc  which  aietocoBie.nijf  rare  rewd  will  give," 

ire  two  ^nes  from  the  very  be^inniog,  and  in  the  last  stansa 
but  two  he  Tatmts 

"  The  amaraDtbine  garland  which  I  bring 

Shall  keep  its  verdure  through  all  after  boon ; — 
Tea,  while  the  poets  name  b  doomed  to  live 
S»  long  this  garland  shall  its  fragrance  pn." 

These  ire  pretty  poutlve  anticipatioiu  «f  the  fiiture,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  thev  .will  no  doubt  t>e  realized^     We 

ADcetiioughtthatitYPuld  be  acoriouB,  and  in  Bome  respects 
a  useful  task,  to  seiecijrom  the  works  of  celebrated  writers 
those  pasaaseB  in  wbi^,  speakings  of  themselves  thejprc^- 
Dosticated  their  juptning  fame :  we  bad  made  a  few  eztnicts 
fVFthifi  purpose, frap. noted  poetn,  beginning  witbthe  well- 
known .  conviction  of  Milto^*  before  be  commenced  his 
Paradise  Lost,  that  he  should  live  lo  complete  '^  something 
which  the  world  would  not  willinglj  let'die,"  and  the  pas- 
sage we  have  sbove  quoted,,  when  we  qiet,witb  the  Me- 
moirs of  Mr.  Perceval  StotJtdale;  in  .these,  as  a  matter 
about  which  posterity , would  be  ext^feqiely  anxious,  he  in- 
forms us  of  the  precise  spot  where  he  stood  when  he  wrote 
the  lines  u|)on  akdyVGoldfinch:  we  threw  our  papers  im- 
mediately into  t^e'fire,  ashamed  of  our  slow  conviction 
that  these  anticipations  were  in  met  common  to  all  authors ; 
the  difference  being  that  with  the  w^a^  and  vain  it  was  a 
mere  idle  hallucination,  a  mistake  of  the. wiUfor  the  power, 
while  with  the  great  and  excellent,  it  was  a  clear  perception 
of  future  admiration,  -wbentbetlow  advance  of  knowledge 
rendered  th^e  age  capable  of  appreciating  their  productions. 
Among  the  latter  we  are  anxious  to  rank  the  above  and 
some  subsequent  quotations  from  "  the  Lay  of  the  Laureate." 

To.adyert,  more  particularly  to  this  poem,  we  confess  that 
when  first  the  title  caught  our  eye  in  its  oetentacious  black 
letter,  ^e  , really.. imiBgiaed  that  it  .was  a  satire  upon  Mr. 
Southey,.. until  bywhatibltowed  we  were  informed  that  it 
was  a  dutiful  tribute  from  the  Lanrsate  upon  the  late  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Charlotte  :  but  proceeding  beyond  the 
first  pa^e  or  two  we  found-that  if  it  were  a  Carmen  NuptiaUy 
as  applied  to  her  Royal  Highness,  it  was  a  sort  of  Carmen 
Triumphale  as  applied  to  Mr.  Southey,  for  quite  as  much  of 
it  is  occupied  with  himself  as  with  the  event  proposed  to  be 
celebrated.  The  proem  and  the  epilogue  are  exclusively 
-filled  with  various  pieces  of  intelligence  respecting  the  au* 
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thor'a  literaiy  achievements,  very  well  written,  but  notveiT 


closely  connected  with  the  main  subject,  or  rather,  wi 
what  ought  to  have  been   the  tnj '         •■-'"■ 
shall  judge;  the  work  thus  opens 


what  ought  to  have  been  the  main  subject.    The  reader 
■   "  juage; 


"  There  teas  a  time  when  all  my  jouthful  thought 
Was  of  the  Muse ;  and  of  the  Poet's  feme, 

Hon  fair  it  flourisheth  and  fadeth  not,— 
Alone  enduring,  when  the  Monarch's  name 

Is  but  an  empty  sound,  the  Conqueror's  bust 

Mould«:s  and  is  forgotten  in  the  dust, 

"  How  best  to  build  the  imperishable  lay 
Was  tlien  my  daily  care,  my  dream  by  ni^t; 

And  early  in  adventurous  essay 

My  spirit  imped  her  wings  for  stronger  fli|^t : 

Fair  region'*  Fancy  opened  to  my  view,— 

'  There  lies  thy  path,'  she  said ;  *  do  thou  that  path  punoe ! 

"  '  For  what  bast  thou  to  do  with  wealth  or  poner. 
Thou  whom  rich  Nature  at  thy  happy  birth 

Blest  in  her  bounty  with  the  largest  dower 
That  Heaven  indulges  to  a  child  of  Earth, — 

Tlien  when  the  sacred  Sisters  for  their  own 

Baptized  thee  in  the  springs  of  Helicon  I 

"  'They  promised  for  thee  diBt  thou  shouldst  eschew 

All  low  desires,  all  empty  vanities ; 
That  thou  shoutdst,  still  to  Truth  and  Freedon  tru^ 

The  applause  or  censure  of  the  herd  despise ; 
And  in  obedience  to  their  impulse  nven. 
Walk  in  the  light  of  Nature  and  of  Heaven. 

.  " '  Ahmg  the  World's  high-way  let  otbtn  croud. 
Jostling  and  moiling  on  through  dust  and  heat; 
Far  ftora  the  vain,  the  vicious,  and  the  proud, 

Take  thou  content  in  solitude  thy  seat; 
To  noble  ends  devote  thy  sacred  art. 
And  nurse  for  better  worlds  thine  own  immortal  part  1' 

"  Praise  to  that  Power  who  from  my  eartiest  days. 
Thus  tau^t  me  what  to  seelc  and  what  tskdran} 

Who  turned  my  footsteps  irom  the  crauded  ways* 
Appointing  me  my  better  course  to  run 

In  solitude,  with  studious  leisure  blest. 

The  mind  unfettered,  and  the  heart  at  rest" 

Alittle  further  on,  Mr.  Southey  in  somewhat  of  a  boast- 
ful strain  adverts  to  his  *'  laureate  crown,"  and  replies  with 
rancour  to  those  who  oa  liis  acceptance  of  it  accused  him  «f 
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political  rather  than  of  poetical  incapacity  to  the  Benrile 
duties  it  was  said  to  impose. 

"  Yea  JQ  this  oow,  while  Malice  frets  ber  boor. 
Is  foretaste  given  me  of  that  uieed  divine ; 

Here  undisturbed  in  this  sequestered  bower, 
The  friendship  of  the  good  and  wise  b  mine; 

And  that  green  wreath  which  decks  the  Bard  wiieii  dead. 

That  laureate  garland  crowns  my  living  head. 

Hiat  wreath  which  in  Eliza's  golden  days 
Mynwstei  dear,  divineit  Spensu  wore. 

That  which  rewarded  Drayton's  learned  lays. 

Which  thoughtful  Ben  and  gentle  Daniel  bore, — 

Grin  Enry  through  thy  ragged  mask  of  scorn  I 

In  honour  it  was  given,  with  honour  it  is  worn  [" 
la  this  enumeration  Mr.  IJoutbey  carefully  omits  those 
later  Laureates,  whose  only  wreath  was  that  which  royalty 
gave ;  who  brought  the  office  into  deserved  contempt,  from 
which  its  present  poaseasor  promises  to  rescue  it,  though  he 
may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  it  held  in 
the  lime  of  "  his  master  dear,  divineat  Spencer."  We 
know  not,  as  we  observed  on  a  former  occasion  (Vol.  III. 
p.  476)  by  what  title  Mr  Southey  claims  the  honour  of  call- 
ing himttelf  the  pupil  of  Spencer.  Lydgate  Uower  and 
Hoccleve,  if  we  mistake  not,  gpeak  of  "  their  maititor  Chau- 
cer," but  they-had  the  opportunity  of  personal  converse,  of 
drinking:  from  the  "  well  of  English  undefiled,"  and  yet 
one  of  them  has  the  modesty  to  say  that  be  had  "  leered  full 
lite  or  nought."  *  Mr.  Southey  however  repeatedly  asserts 
his  right  to  call  Spencer  his  master,  without  any  such  diffi* 
deoce ;  and  if  he  means  merely  that  he  is  a  humble  follower 
of  that  great  poet  in  the  office  he  holds,  we  have  only  to 
complain  that  he  does  not  express  himself  more  distinctly. 

The  "  Lay  of  the  Laureate,'*  like  the  second  part 
of  the  "  Pilgrimage  to  V^  aterloo,"  claims  the  rank  of  an 
allegorical  poem ;  and  notwithstanding  their  author's 
vaunted  admiration  for  his  "  master  dear,"  if  we  are  not 
mnch  mistaken,  they  are  the  only  pieces  of  that  description 
that  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Southey.  We 
might  presunw,  therefore,  it  is  only  very  lately  that  Spencer 
has  become  his  "  master  dear  ;**  yet  in  another  part  of  the 
F^raem  he  is  careful  to  tell  us, 

"  But  then  my  Master  dear  arose  to  mind. 
He  on  whose  song  while  yet  1  was  a  boy. 

My  spirit  fed.  attracted  to  its  kind, 

And  still  insatiate  of  the  growing  joy ; — 

•  VU»  Spegbf  s  life  of  Cli>nc«r,  ISBS. 


Ifc  dn  WhoKloiDb  dieie  i^t  wen  wmt  to'<hrtiIi 
With  inward  yearoiags  which  I  my  not  tell'; 

T  ever'  yoni^ 
peat, 

ly  tongue ; 

:  Dot  more  iwMt 


upon  tiie  ro^al  mafriaee :  he  obtains  enfrancA,  M  doA  wA. 
exactly  appear  hoir,  Into  the  Ha)l  df  Viefoi^  oif  CaAott 
House ;  ffnat  he  there  savr  he  tfrus  deficrtbet : 

■■  Amid  tbat  Hall  of  Vidtory  siJe  b^  Mt, 

ConspicBouB  o'er  ^  sptendid  compair^^ 
There  ute  a  royal  BndegrooDi  and  bis  Brrie  i 

Ita  ber  fdir  c^eek,  and  in  bet  bright  Uae  eye. 
Iler  daxeo  locks  and  her  b^gnant.miei). 
The  oMrka  of  Brunswick's  Royal  Line  w«fe  taeoL 

"  Oipriacely  lineageami  of  princely  heart. 
The  Bride^oom  Mem'd, — a  hian'&pprciV^  in  fi^t. 

Who  ui  the  gieat'deliveniKe  bore  bn  put. 
And  had  punnfd  the  teciennt  Tfranf s  llfgltt 

When  driven  from  injwed  Q&tim^  be  ied, 

Bearing  the  HlVe  of  Otfd  aad  twni  v^  hit  li^^ 
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"  Guntfurt  btpfora  hJs  fcrt  m  lion  lay, 

llw  Saxsn  Lion,  terrible  of  yore. 
Who  in  his  mtberoi  limbs  and  lean  decay; 

The  mariii'  of  lon^  mod  croel  bondage  bore. 
But  broketi  BOW  bende  him  lay  the  olaia, 
Which  galled  and  fi«tted  latfe  bii  neck  and  nuiK. 

"  A  Lion  too  will  conched  before  the  Bride ; 

That  noble  beast  \»d  never  felt  the  chajo; 
Strong  were  his  »nefry  limbs  and'  smooth  hti  hidi% 

And  o'er  hh  shoolden  bn>ad  the  afluent  mane 
I>isbevelled  hong ;  beneath  his  ftet  were  laid 
Tom  flags  of  Prance  wbereon  his  bed  he  made. 

"  Full  dillivent  rtere'tiios«  Lions  twain  in  pH^t, 
Yet  were  liey  of  one  brood  ;  and  side  by  side 

Of  old,  the  GaWo  T^er  in  Ua  might 
Tbey  rtiany  a' time  bad  me^  asd  queUad  hia  piMi^ 

And  made  the  tKacherous  spoils  from  tbeii  ire 

Cowering  and  crippled  to  his  den  retire." 

epresented'  as  Bupptirted'  ^  Rononr  and 
!  the  poet  is  empioTed  in  gazing  at  the 
iiiddenl^  the  air  "  is  ined  witnsotemn  mu- 
nd',"  and  Britannia  (wbose  aftribures  are 
:d  vritb  Kttle  f  ariation  tram  the  represen- 
ya  the  feverse  of  a  halfpeDDj')  eittras  and 
al  bride  as  foUows : — 

"  DtQgfater  ttf  BmaBwiok'a  ^Uti  Vme,  she  said« 

While  joyfiil  realms  tbdr  giatahtieng  pay. 
And  ask  for  blessings  on  thy  bridal  bed. 

We  too  descend  Apon  Ibis  happy  day,— 
Receive  With  willing  ear  what  we  impart, 
And  treasure  up  Otir  eodnsela  in  thy  heart  f 

"  LoAg  may  it  be  cw  thou  art  called  to  bear 

The  weight  of  empire  in  fl  day  of  woe  I 
Be  it  thy  favoured  lot  meantime  to  share 

The  joys  which  from  dotnestkr  virtue  ft)#. 
And  may  the  lessons  wMeh  are  now  imprest 
Id  yean  of  leisure,  sink  ibto  thy  breast. 

"  Look  to  thy  sire,  and  in  bis  steady  w^. 

As  ib  hia  nuktt't  be,  kam  thou  to  (read ; 
That  thus,  when  comes  the  inevitable  day^ 

No  other  change  be  Mt  tlian  of  tiie  bead 
WhicbweaiV  the  crown;  tby  name  will  then  be  UcBt 
Like  tbeSn,  tffaeo  tbua  too  ihah  b«  called  to  rat. 
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"  Lo»e  peace  aad  cherish  peace  ;  but  use  it  so 
That  wnr  may  find  thee  ready  at  all  hours ; 

And  ever  when  thou  strikest,  let  the  blow 

Be  swift  and  sure:  then  pat  forth  ail  the  powers 

Which  Und  liaib  given  thee  to  redress  thy  wrong. 

And,  powerful  as  thou  art,  the  strife  will  not  he  long. 

"  Let  not  the  sacred  Trident  from  thy  band 

Depart,  nor  lay  the  falchion  from  thy  side  E 
Queen  of  the  Seas,  and  miglity  on  the  land, 

1'liy  power  shall  then  be  dreaded  far  and  wide ; 
And,  IruHling  still  in  God  and  in  the  Right, 
Thou  mayest  again  defy  the  world's  collected  might." 
She  moves  off  majestically,  and  is   followed   by  Expe- 
rieace,  who  presents 

" a  goodly  volume,  which  he  laid 

Between  that  princely  couple  on  the  throoe." 
And  next  to  him  approaches  "  the  Angel  of  the  English 
Cburcht"  accompanied  hy  "  Edward  the  spotless  Tuoor," 
id  a  crowd  of  "  partakers  in  beati- 
amonr  whom  why  Hidley,  the  firm 
)t  distinguished  we  know  not,  unles* 
loyalty  was  shocked  by  the  sermon 
^ueen  Mary,  and  in  favour  of  Lady 
el  makes  rather  a  long  speech  a^inst 
old,"  whose  seductions  and  mauiina- 
_, le  present  moment  seems  rather  un- 
reasonably to  dtead,  and  thus  winds  up  the  oration,  ^leak- 
ing of  the  established  church  :~- 

"  Built  on  a  rock,  the  fitbrlc  may  repel 
Their  utmost  rage,  if  all  within  be  sotmd : 

But  if  within  the  gates  Indifference  dwell. 

Woe  to  her  thtn  1  there  ne<>ds  no  outward  wound  t 

Through  her  wnole  (rame  benumbed,  a  lethal  sleep. 

Like  the  cold  poison  of  the  asp  will  creep. 

"  In  Ibee,  u  in  s  cresset  set  on  high. 

The  light  of  pie^  should  shuie  far  seen, 
A  guidine  beacon  fixed  for  every  eye : 

Thus  tram  the  influence  of  an  honoured  Queen, 
As  from  its  spring,  should  public  good  prooFcd, — 
The  peace  of  Heaven  will  be  thy  proper  meed. 

"  So  should  return  that  happy 

When  piety  and  joy  went  h 
The  love  which  to  his  fiock  the  sh^beid  bor^ 

The  old  obiemncei  which  cheered  the  hmd. 
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The  household  prajera  vhich,  honouring  God'a  hi|^  name, 
Kept  the  lamp  trimmed  and  fed  the  tacred  flame." 

The  Aneel  of  the  Church  and  the  saintly  traio  TaoiBh, 
and  their  place  ib  occupied  by  "  another  miuister  of  bliaa}" 
one  of  that  angelic  company 


The  object  of  this  iniBsion  is  to  exhort  the  Princeea  to  use 
her  influence  in  promoting  the  great  object  of  the  education 
of  the  tower  clatEsea.  Although  none  but  common-place  to- 
pics are  introduced  into  this  harangue,  yet  the  purpose  is 
good,  and  the  laneuage  by  no  means  inlelicitous.  Mr. 
Southey  has  alwaya  oeen  very  laudably  zealous  in  hii  exer- 
tions on  this  subject,  and  our  readers  will  recollect,  that  in 
bis  *'  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,"  he  travelled  no  little  dis- 
tance out  of  his  course  for  the  sake  of  introducing  it.  The 
eight  subsequent  stanzas  arc  spoken  by  the  Angel  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte : — 

•'  I  plead  for  babes  and  sucklingD,  he  bepm. 

Those  who  vte  now,  and  who  are  yet  to  be : 
I  i^ead  for  all  the  surest  hopes  of  man. 

The  vital  welfare  of  humanity : 
Oh  t  let  not  bestial  ignorance  maintain 
Longer  within  the  land  her  brutalizing  reign. 

"  O  Lady  1  if  some  new-bom  babe  should  bleia, 
In  answer  to  a  nation's  prayers,  thy  love. 

When  thou,  beholding  it  in  tenderness. 

The  deepest,  holiest  joy  of  earth  shalt  prove, 

In  that  the  likeness  of  all  mfents  see. 

And  call  to  mmd  that  hour  what  now  thou  hearest  &«oi  me. 

"  Then  seeing  in&nt  man,  that  Lord  of  Earth, 
Most  weak  and  helpless  of  all  breathing  things, 

Remember  that  as  Nature  makes  at  birth 
No  diSerent  law  for  Peasaats  or  for  Kings, 

And  at  the  end  no  difference  may  betail, 

The  *  short  parenthesis  of  life'  is  ail. 

"  But  in  that  space,  how  wide  may  be  their  doom 

Of  honour  or  dishonour,  good  or  ill  I 
From  Nature's  band  like  plastic  clay  they  come. 

To  take  from  circumstance  their  woe  or  weal; 
And  as  the  form  and  pressure  mav  be  given, 
Hiey  wither  upon  earth,  or  ripeu'tfaere  for  Heaven. 
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"  1>  it  then  fitting  that  one  loul  ^ould  pne 
For  lack  of  ciuture  in  thu  favoured  nndl — 

That  S))irit9  of  capacity  divine 

Perish,  like  seedi  upon  the  desert  rand  T — 

That  needful  knowledge  in  this  age  of  light 

Should  not  by  birth  be  every  Brilon'i  right  t 

"  Little  can  private  nsl  effect  alone; 

The  State  must  thii  itate-anlady  redress! 
For  as  of  all  the  ways  of  life,  but  <Mie — 

The  path  of  duty,  leads  to  haroiness. 
So  in  Ineir  duty  Slates  must  find  at  lei^[th 
Their  welfiiiv,  and  tbeb  safety,  and  tbetr  strength. 

"  This  the  first  dutv.  GUefidly  to  train 
The  children  in  toe  nay  that  they  sbould'eo. 

Then  of  the  femily  of  guilt  and  pam 

How  large  a  pnrt  were  banished  from  below  1 

How  should  the  pec^le  love  with  surest  cause 

"Their  country,  and  revere  her  v^icrable  laws ! 

"  Ja  there,  alas !  within  the  human  eool 

An  inbred  taint  disposing  it  for  ill  1 
More  need  that  early  culture  should  controul 

And  disev^ine  by  love  the  pliant  will  I 
The  heart  of  man  is  richinall  good  seeds; 
Neglected,  it  i*  choaked  with  tares  and  noxious  weeds." 

Two  female  personages  called  Speranza  and  Gharisaa 
(Hope  and  Cllanty,we,suppo8e)Kiiext  paaq  in  the  prscession, 
and  paueine  befi>re  the  throne,  ^unftJd  "  earth's  melancholy 
map,  to  enew  how  greats  sDMe  ig.jet  covered  with  the 
daruiesa  of  ignorance  end  idolatry.  3peranea  repre- 
sents the  duty  of  this  country  to  diffuse  "  the  sacred 
word  of  Heaven,"  calls  upon  the  Redeemer  to  speed  the 
work,  and  condiides  hy  invokijpg  »  bksaii^.on  '^  this  happy 
island." 

"  A  stnin  of  heavaily  banqony  ensued. 

Such  Bi  hnt  oDce  to  mortal  ears  was  known, — 
The  voice  of  that  Angelic  Multitude 

Who  in  their  orders  stand  around  the  Tlironc ; 
Peace  upon  Eabth,  good  will  to  Hhn  t  tbeysung. 
And  Heaven  «nd  Earth,  with  that  pr^phflia  .MUham  rang. 

"  In  holy  fear  I  fell  upon  the  ground. 

And  hid  my  fece,  unable  to  endure 
The  glory,  or  sustain  the  piercnig  sound : 

In  fear  and  yet  in  trembliDg  joy,  for  sue 
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My  Mttl  Ibatfaoar  yearned  atronglj  to  be  free. 
That  it  niig^t  spread  ili  wings  ia  immortality. 

"  Gone  was  tbe  glory  wbeo  I  nused  my  bead. 

But  in  tbe  air  ajipeared  «  form  faalf-Kco. 
Below  with  sbadows  dioily  garmented. 

And  indisthict  and  dreadful  mu  bis  mien : 
Yet  wben  I  gazed  inteodicr,  I  could  trace 
Divioest  beauty  in  tfaat  awfiil  &ce. 

"  Hear  me,  O  Princess  I  said  the  shadowy  form. 

As  in  admiflisteting  this  mii^t^  land 
Tbou  with  thy  best  endeavour  shatt  perform 

The  will  of  Heaven,  so  shall  my  faithful  hand 
Thy  great  and  endless  recompeoce  supply ; — 
Hy  name  is  DEATH :  thr  last  brat  pbirnd  ah  1 1" 

Thus  terminated  the  body  of  tbe  poem,  and  id  the  Epi* 
logue  Mr.  Southej  apologizes  for  introducing  this  last  cha- 
racter in  a  Carmen  NupltaUt  indeed  we  do  not  perceive 
any  sufficient  reason  for  it,  since  the  promise  of  reward 
might  have  more  fitl;  been  delivered  bj  any  of  the  charac- 
ters belbre  mentioned.  Surely  Death  was  a  most  unwel- 
come visitor  at  a  marriage  entertainment.  The  author  then 
again  reverts  to  himself  (a  theme  he  is  rather  too  fond  of)* 
aqd  delivers  a  mixture  of  piety  and  adulation  in  the  form  of 
a  player,  from  which  however  we  must  in  justice  admit  that 

triotism  is  not  excluded:  the  following  short  specimea  is 
the  conclusion : — 


Z, 


"  He  prays,  tlikt  whm  die  soeptre  to  thy  baad 
Is  due  auocessiou  shall  descend  at  lengtl^ 

Prosperity  and  Peace  may  bless  tbe  land. 
Truth  be  tby  counsellor,  and  Heaven  th^  strength ; 

That  every  toagne  thy  praises  may  proclaim. 

And  every  heart  in  secret  bless  thy  name. 

"  He  prays,  that  thoa  mayst  stranumsly  maintmn 
Tbe  wise  laws  handed  down  from  tire  to  >«■ : 

He  prays,  that  under  tby  aus|Hcious  reign 
All  Bsay  be  added  which  is  left  undone, 

T*  make  tbe  realm,  its  polity  compleat. 

In  all  things  happy  as  in  all  tbmgs  great : 

«  That  throu^  tbe  will  of  tby  eBl^tened  mind. 
Brute  man  may  be  to  social  life  reclaimed; 

That  in  compassion  for  forlorn  mankind. 
The  saving  Faith  mav  widely  be  proclaimed 

trough  erring  lands,  fienealh  thy  fostering  care ; — 

This  is  bis  ardent  hope,  his  loyal  prayer. 
Cbit.  Rbv.  Vol.  iV.  July,  1816,  E 
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"  In  every  cottage  may  thy  power  be  blest, 

For  bleisings  which  afaould  every  nhere  abound; 

Thy  nil!  beneticent  from  East  to  West 

May  bring  forth  good  where'er  the  sun  goes  round ; 

And  thus  through  future  times  should  Charlotte's  fame 

Surpass  our  great  Eliza's  golden  name." 

After  having  eone  bo  much  at  length  into  this  small  vo- 
lume, it  is  Bcarc»y  necessary  for  us  to  add  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  general  obttervation.  We  certainly  think  that  Mr. 
Southey  vould  have  done  much  better  if  he  had  not  thought 
necessary  to  give  an  allecorical  appearance  to  it,  for  we 
think  his  talent  does  not  lie  that  way,  nor  were  he  ever  bo 
capable  is  it  the  taste  of  the  present  age.  In  his  style,  as 
in  his  stanza  and  in  the  mode  of  treating  hio  subject,  the 
author  obviously  intends  to  imitate  the  productions  of  a  pe- 
riod when  many  of  the  public  entertainments  were  allegor 
rical ;  the  masques  at  court  and  the  pageants  in  cities  pre- 
pared the  mind  Tor  works  of  this  sort,  but  in  the  present  day 
they  have  fallen  into  total  disuse;  none  but  a  few  fervent 
admirers  of  Spenser  can  now  understand  allegorical  poetry^ 
and  because  tney  are  such  admirers,  they  will  be  the  less 
disposed  to  endure  any  thing  of  second  or  third  rate  merit 
in  this  species  of  composition.  For  these  reasons,  we  deem 
Mr.  Southey's  choice  injudicious,  independent  of  the  very 
inartificial  manner  in  which  he  has  introduced  and  con- 
nected his  characters,  which  are  described,  as  our  readera 
have  seen,  in  a  manner  neither  novel  nor  striking. 

Throughout  the  various  lectures  read  to  the  nincess  bj 
the  personages  presented,  much  good  advice  is  given  upon 
the  general  maxims  of  policy  and  government,  and  so  &r  we 
highly  approve  of  the  work  before  us ;  but  we  must  say,  that 
from  beginning  to  end  very  little  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  it, 
even  of  the  descriptive  kind ;  it  is  any  thing  but  a  Carmen 
Nuptiale^aitd  a  prose  discourse  upon  the  duties  of  a  Princess 
would  have  been  quite  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Hie 
verse  however  may  in  some  respects  be  considered  an  ex* 
cnse  for  the  advice,  the  intrusion  of  which -is  an  innovatioQ 
upon  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  Laureate;  but  Mr. 
Southey  recollected  no  doubt  the  adage,  that  the  morals  of 
the  Prince  make  the  manners  of  the  times; 

"  For  Princes  are  the  ijlass,  the  school,  the  book. 
Where  subjects' eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look."* 

*  ShakspeRre's  Tarqain  and  Locrece. 
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Abt.  IV.— ^  Defence  of  the  BUI  for  the  RegUtration  of 
Slaves.  Bv  Jambs  Stephbn,  Esq.  inLetlers  to  W.  Wi'l- 
hetfbrce,  Esq.  M.  P.  Letters  I.  and  II.  Loodon,  for 
Butterworthand  Son,  1816.    Pp.  50  andSIS. 

The  contest  between  the  friends  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  aad  the  Planters  of  the  West  Indies  who  are 
inimical  to  it,  at  no  period  since  the  commencement  of  the 
sU-iiggle  has  been  carried  on  with  greater  warmth  than  in 
the  fast  session  of  parliament.  For  about  eight  years  after 
the  final  victor;  of  the  cause  of  bumanitj,  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  took  place,  occasionally  disturbed  however  hy 
the  eflforts  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  other 
members,  to  repel  the  enemj  whom  thej  saw  making  dallj 
encroachments  upon  the  line  of  demarkation. 

Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  thinga 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  with  the  Ibcal  advantages  most  of 
the  islands  possessed  for  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  in  ne* 
groes,  were  scarcely  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  the  abo- 
fition  law  would  be  completely  t^fiectual:  without  castipg 
any  heavier  imputation  upon  the  planters,  than  that  they 
would  be  influenced  by  the  same  motives  that  actuated 
other  men,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  Act  would  be  evaded, 
because  the  promoters  of  it  were  not  then  able  to  introduce, 
or  perhaps  to  devise  all  the  provisions  calculated  to  secure 
its  strict  observance.  They  therefore  trusted  to  the  con- 
tiauance  of  that  feeling  which  had  passed  the  Abolition 
Bill,  ^  the  adoption  of  subsequent  measures  when  it 
should  be  found  that  those  measures  were  necessary.  The 
advocates  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
groes, now  contend  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  that  ne- 
ceatity  is  evinced^when  all  who  trusted  that  the  first  law 
would  be  sufficient  are  undeceived,  and  when  none  but  the 
Hanters  of  the  West  Indies  themselves  can  maintain  that 
no  other  rq^ulations  are  required.  Under  this  impression, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  introduced  his  measure  for  the  registration 
of  slaves,  by  which  it  was  to  be  provided,  not  only  that 
books  should  be  kept  in  the  West  Indies,  ascertaining  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  slaves  in  each  of  the  islands,  hut 
that  duplicates  of  those  books  should  be  transmitted  to 
Great  Britain,  with  periodical  authenticated  returns,  in 
order  that  all  changes  in  the  property  of  slaves  mig^ht  be 
known,  and  their  increase  or  diminution  by  importauon  or 
wise,  with  accuracy  ascertained. 
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For  several  reasons,  more  particularly  on  account  of  the 
state  of  oHr  negociations  on  the  ctuitlnent  and  in  the  Penin- 
sula, be  re&aiBed  from  pressing  his  neasiire  during  Mther 
tfae  last,  or  the  preceding  session  of  parliament,  and  in  the 
mean  time  his  antagonists  collected  their  forces  to  oppose 
him  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  Pamphlets  of  all  dimeusiona 
and  of  all  degrees  of  ingenuity  have  been  launched  at  turn 
andhisfrienda,  and  even  the  Legislative  AssembUes  of  some 
oftbeialaDds,  and  particularly  of  Jamaica^  have  not  scrupled 
fo  engage  in  the  conflict.  They  had  the  puwerfuUy  impellinf 
motive  of  temporary  and  personal  interest  to  uive  them, 
vrhile  the  supporters  of  the  registration,  actuated  by  the 
preseat  principles  of  humanity,  found  many  who  concurred 
in  their  benevolent  protect,  but  comparatively  few  who 
were  williag  ta  allbrd  them  any  zealous  assistance :  their 
antagonists  were  firmly  united  in  a  comoim  resistance,  aod 
aided  by  all  the  in flueuce  of  wealth;  they  on  the  other 
hand  had  mtly  the  goodSess  of  their  cause  la  support  and 
combine  them,  and  their  only  reward  was  tfae  consciousness 
<^  deserving  it. 

All  the  misrepreeenlations  that  before  the  passing  of  the 
Abolition  Bill,  for  twenty  years,  wers  heaped  upon  itv 
friends  and  were  constantly  retiited — all  the  calumnies  byr 
which  they  were  assailed  so  ineSectuall^,  have  been  reviv^ 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  the  It^istrv  Bill,  which  only 
has  for  object  to  render  the  abolition  enectuail,  haa  bseif 
attacked,  as  if  its  eflTect  were  to-be  the  inetantaneoua esran- 
cipatioB  of  the  slaves  on  our  plantations.  The  truth  is^ 
that  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  rather  calculated  to  poetpene 
than  to  accelerate  such  an  event,  for  by  promoting  tbe^ 
comforts  of  the  negroes,  and  rendering  them  cmitented  in> 
^eir  stations,  it  will  tend  rather  to  secure,  than  to^enduiger 
the  property  of  the  West  India  proprietovs.  To  vcpci 
these  attacks,  and  accusations,  the  two  letters,  whose  title* 
are  given  in  the  coiamencement  of  this  article,  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Stephen,  who  long  was  an  active,  membcv 
of  the  flouse  of  Commons,  and  tlie  motive  for  wboite  ns- 
tirement  from  Ids  ostensible  duties  does  him  as  much'  credit 
as  if  he  had  been  able,  by  remaining,  to  aceomplish  tin  wMt 
commendable  designs. 

Since  they  were  published,  indeed  within  the  lart  few 
wet'ks,  their  interest  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  w 
discuasion  in  parliatnent  of  great  importance  uilen  the  sub- 
bed ot:  tho^  Hegietry  Bill,  and  as  in  the  tHual  vehidee  of 
intelligence  of  the  kiud^  only  tiha  speedt  ol  Ur.  WBfasP^ 
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force,  and  even  that,  veiy  unperfectly  wu  giveo,  we  are 
happy  to  have  it  id  our  power,  from  the  most  aotheatic 
sources,  to  supi^  the  deBcieacy,  more  especiallj  upoa 
points  that  have  ariaeD  since  the  date  of  the  correapoodenoe 
of  Mr.  Stephen. 

The  points  to  which  the  able  author  of  the  two  letters 
before  ua  applies  his  most  convincing  arguments,  are  priact* 
paUjr  two. — Ut.  To  shew  that  the  measure  is  necessary  in 
COTisequence  of  the  frequent  illicit  importations  of  negroei. 
Sodlj.  To  ]»rove  that  only  by  the  legislature  of  the  empire 
can  tkis  purpcse  be  effectually  accomplished,  as  the  colo- 
nial assemblies  will  do  nothing  to  interrupt  a  practice,  in  the 
cofitinoance  of  which  they  are  so  deeply  ioterested.  Tbcse 
subjects,  moreor  less,  were  both  touched  upoa  in  the  coarse 
of  the  debate  to  which  we  have  alluded,  ample  use  being 
made  of  the  matter  supplied  by  Mr.  Stephen ;  but  there  is  a 
third  point  which  in  the  discuosion  becane  extremely  pron^ 
Bent — we  mean  the  charge  that  the  present  dtaturbea  state 
of  the  West  ladia  Islands,  by  which  (as  was  argued  by  the 
enenies  of  registration),  the  value  of  property  is  so  nnidi 
depreciated— even  that  the  late  msarrettion  in  Barba- 
does,  are  both  to  be  attributed  to  the  Registry  Bill,  ami  Xm 
no  other  cause.  This  is  indeed  a  very  heavy  accMation,  and 
we  will  give  it  in  tbe  words  of  an  honouraUc  member,  dia- 
tingiushM  for  this  exception  to  the  general  liberality  of  his' 
cteracter :  we  mean  Mr.  Barham,  one  of  the  nost  exteasivB' 
West  India  proprietors  now  in  Parliament.  We  advert,  ia 
the  Crst  instance,  to  this  part  of  tbe  subject,  because  tbe 
mtelligence  trf"  the  insurrection  in  Barbadees  has  arrived' 
nnce  the  appearance  of  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Stephen. 

*'■  It  is  said  (observed  Mr.  Barham)  that  the  universal 
ferownt  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  recent  bloody  insnr- 
rectioD  in  Barbadoes,  have  not  been  caused  by  the  Kegistrjr 
BttL  We  all  know  Uiat  in  that  island  an  insurrection  was 
least  Ukely  to  be  suecesaful— First,  because  there  are  no 
'  nMnmiains  and  no  fbrta^sses;  secondly,  because  tke  white 
pojNilalSBa  is  greater  there  than  in  the  other  colonies ;  and 
thvdl}',  because  a  larger  militaiy  force  is  kept  ap  there ; 
yet  we  see  that  an  in8urvecBion>  itid  tabe  place — that  tbe 
noBent  the  Hegistiy  Bill  arrives  tbe  ferment  begins,  whiefc 
ends  only  in  tte  destruction  of  many  hundred  lives.  1  flsk 
any  man  bow  it  coidd  happen,  that  before  the  n- ceipt  of  this- 
neoaiue  all  the  colonies  should  be  ia  a  stMe  of  profound 
trampiiUity,.  aadyet  after  the  receipt  of  it,  that  they  should 
bettvoffpn  ixtai^Qtmwt  confusion  and  alanBj  if  it  wer» 
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not  occasioned  by  the  Registry  Bill  ?  Can  any  other  plau- 
sible cause  be  assig^ned  for  it  f  Yet  we  ai-e  told  that  the 
white  people  of  Barbadoes  were  the  true  causers  of  the 
infurrection ;  that  they  contrived  their  own  ruin  for  the  sake 
of  manufacturing  an  argument  against  the  Registry  Bill ; 
thst  though  the  value  of  property  there,  by  this  melancholy 
event,  is  reduced  to  two  year's  purchase,  yet  the  whole  was 
a  scheme  of  their  own  devising  and  executing,  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  Registry  Bill.  The  real  cause  of  the  in- 
surrection is  as  undeniable  as  the  fact;  and  however  the 
promoters  of  this  measure  may  gloss  over  their  conduct, 
nowever  they  may  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  inno- 
cent, and  their  Bill  harmless,  'ere  long  they  will  be  com- 
pelied  to  listen  to  a  still  small  voice  in  their  own  bosoms 
that  will  ask  them  if  they  have  done  well?  They  may 
now  retire  in  the  contemplation  of  all  the  beauties  of  that 
system  of  emancipation  they  fancy  they  have  established ; 
but  they  may  soon  have  to  repent  the  misery  they  have 
occasioned  to  the  West  Indies,  the  property  they  have 
destroyed,  and  the  lives  they  have  wasted.  What  consola- 
tions will  my  honourable  Iriend  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  find, 
when  sometime  hence,  in  his  imagination,  the  forms  of  the 
one  thousand  two  hundred  unhappy  victims  to  bis  measure 
that  have  recently  sufiered,  are  presented  before  him,  ex- 
claiming, '  Twelve  months  ago  we  were  happy  innocent 
and  contented,  and  but  for  you  we  might  have  been  so 
still  I'  " 

This  theatrical  appeal  was  scarcely  foir,  even  had  it  been 
well  founded  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  nothing 
was  ever  mure  grossly  misrepresented  than  the  insurrection 
at  Barbadoes  The  money  of  the  colonists  was  lavished 
through  their  agents  to  obtain  insertions  in  the  newspapers, 
giving  the  most  highly  coloured  representations  of  the 
affair.  That  its  origin  had  any  connection  with  the  Re< 
l^istrr  Bill,  excepting  so  &r  as  that  measure  proposes 
incidentally  to  restrain  the  unjust  severity  of  the  masters, 
no  man,  who  is  not  interested  in  the  misrepresentatioD, 
will  be  disposed  to  believe  for  a  m<»nent.  All  the  fiiets, 
excepting  tne  single  one  that  one  thousand  two  hundred 
Macks  were  inhumanly  slaughtered,  have  been  exaggerated 
to  an  incredible  extent.  Letters  we  have  seen  m>m  the 
Island,  express  the  horror  of  the  writers  at  the  blood* 
thirsty  vengeance  wreaked  by  the  whites  upon  the  unarmed 
and  submissive  negroes.  Only  three  Europeans  suKred  in 
any  way  personally ;  and  we  learn  from  an  officer  who  was 
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on  the  staff  in  Barbadoes  at  the  time,  that  instead  of  one 
and  forty  plantations  being  destroyed,  the  injury  was  ex- 
ceediagly  trifling.  So  much  for  the  probability  of  the 
statement  that  the  value  of  property  baa  been  reduced  to 
two  years  purchase.  This  commotion,  whatever  was  its 
extent,  certainly  occurred  most  opportunely  for  the  ants- 
gonists  of  the  Hill,  and  they  have  made  the  most  of  it  id 
every  way.  But  we  prefer  the  observations  of  Mr,  Broughain 
upon  this  point  to  our  own,  and  our  readers  will  probably 
be  of  the.  same  opinion.  la  his  most  able  Hpeech  on  the 
19th  of  June  last,  he  delivered  himself  as  follow:*  in  refe- 
rence, principally,  to  what  we  have  inserted  from  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Barham. 

"  However  desirous  I  may  be  not  to  enter  into  the 
contest  on  the  present  occasion  ;  however  fearful  I  may  be 
that  I  may  give  rise  to  a  discussion  that  will  aggravate  the 
evils  which  all  equally  feel  and  deplore,  it  is  impoiigible  that 
I  should  remain  silent  under  the  accusation  brought  against 
the  supporters  of  the  Registry  Bill.  We  are  ch»rgeu  with 
having  brought  forward  our  measure,  and  instead  of  pro* 
secuting  it  to  its  conclusion,  with  having  suspended  it  over 
the  heads  of  the  colonists :  that  it  has  been  supported  by 
such  arguments,  and  founded  on  such  principles  as  have  a 
tendency,  and  (as  has  been  insiauateo)  an  intention  (o 
excite  discontent,  and  even  to  produce  insurrection.  In  a 
word,  we  have  been  accused  of  being  neither  more  nor  less 
thui  the  causers,  the  wilful  causers,  of  the  late  calamities 
in  Barbadoes,  by  which  so  many  human  lives  wtrre  sacri- 
ficed.  I  am  anxious  to  meet  this  charge,  becituse  it  it 
necessary  to  repel  it;  and  I  trust  that  no  man  will  misia* 
terpret  my  expression  when  I  say,  that  I  give  it  the  most 
broad  and  positive  contradiction.  It  is  asserted  by  the 
other  side,  that  we  take  part  against  the  white  population ; 
that  we  have  no  intention  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
blacks,  no  wish  in  the  first  instance,  to  render  these  unfor* 
tunate  beiage  capable  of  enjoying  freedom  as  a  boon  and 
not  as  a  curse,  but  that  immediate  emancipation  is  our 
olnect — if  safely,  it  is  well ;  but  at  all  events  emancipation. 
These,  let  me  say,  are  not  our  principles,  and  never  wrre 
our  principles,  though  they  have  been  always  unjustly 
chained  against  us,  not  merely  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
men I  see  ranged  against  us  now,  and  who  deserve  some 
credit  for  tbeir  manner  and  the  candour  of  their  outward 
tone,  but  by  a  greater  man  than  they  (Mr.  Windham)  who 
•ome  time  ago  took  aa  active  shore  in  the  business  of  thit 
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house,  and  wko,  fortunately  for  this  question,  though  un* 
fortunately  for  every  other,  is  now  no  more.  The  con- 
nection between  abolition  and  negro  emancipation,  and 
between  registration  and  negro  insur^tion,  have  been 
always  attempted  to  be  made  otit ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
cnir  principles,  and  not  one  tittle  in  our  argument  wmch 
gives  the  slightest  colour  for  the  accusation." 

He  then  went  on  to  examine  some  evidence  produced  by 
Mr.  N.  Palmer,  (who  it  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers 
led  the  cause  on  the  other  side  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
June)  to  shew,  that  the  insurrection  in  Barbadoes  originated 
in  the  Registry  Bill :  this  evidence  was  a  letter,  purporting 
to  contain  the  confession  of  a  negro  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  another  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  AssemlHy  of  St.  Vincent's.  T\m  honoorable 
member  afterwards  adverted  to  the  real  causes  of  the 
insurrection;  viz.  the  inflammatory  statements  published 
by  the  planters  themselves,  calculated  to  mislead  the  ne- 
groes, and  (o  mierefiresent  the  measures  designed  to  ame- 
liorate their  condition — not  to  give  them  instantaneous 
liberty. 

"  Ttiom  (he  adds)  who  have  preached  up  this  mad  doc- 
trine of  sudden  emancipation,  have  not  been  the  friends  of 
the  AbtJition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  but  the  Colonial  Assem- 
blies :  in  every  form  both  official  and  unofficial  they  have  - 
disseminated  it  among  the  Negroes,  and  while  they  censure, 
as  imminently  dangerous,  every  syllable  that  falls  from  this 
aide  of  the  Houee,  they  offer  on  the  spot,  in  the  news* 
papers  of  the  Island,  every  ineiteneat,  every  incentive  to 
Hisurrection  that  ingenuity  can  invent.  I  bold  in  my  hand 
two  Gazettes,  one  of  Jamaica  and  the  other  of  Barbadoes, 
published  within  the  last  eight  months,  in  both  of  which  the 
topic  of  emancipation  is  enforced  under  the  authority  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  Legislatives  of  the  islands.  They  have 
misrepresented  the  Registry  Bill,  and  drawn  the  calamity 
Bpon  themselves :  in  the  newspapers  to  which  1  have  re> 
ferred,  Ihey  declared  that  it  is  the  cloak  of  emancipation ; 
that  if  it  be  passed  their  property  b  lost ;  that  the  moment 
tt  appears  on  die  island,  insurrection  must  be  the  coi)se> 
quence,  and  this  as  late  even  as  the  S3d  of  March  last ; 
tliey  add,  that  the  threat  of  the  Hegititry  Act  has  already 
compelled  many  to  quit  the  island  of  Jamaica;  that  they 
are  conveying  their  property  to  America  and  Europe,  ana 
that  the  colony  will  soon  beleft  at  the  mercy  of  the  negroes! 
What  can  be  the  eflfect  of  Buck  declarati<HiB  but  insunve- 
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tioD  ?  Tbe  slaves  are  absolutely  invited  to  it,  and  can  bq^ 
men  be  serious  or  sincere  when  they  contend  that  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Eng^land  is  so  danseroue,  so 
likely  to  produca^an  explosion  in  the -West  Indies,  when 
they  are  thus  pouring  out  flakes  of  Gre  trom  their  own  lips  i 
Therefore  I  disbelieve  this  tale  of  insurrection — therefi^re  I 
reject  the  evidence  extracted  from  a  dying  malefactor^ 
therefore  1  say  that  no  credit  is  due  to  those  whose  ar* 
l^uments  and  whose  practice  are  so  completely  at  variancei 

Having  so  far  anticipated'a  publication  Which  we  under- 
gtand  is  preparing^  of  tne  debate  of  the  19th  of  June,  upon 
this  most  important  point,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
short  view  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Stephen. 

In  his  first  letter,  after  noticing  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  undertake  to  advocate  the  Registry  Bill,  he  Btatei 
the  four  propositions  of  his  opponents : 

First.  That  the  measure  is  brought  forward  in  a  fiinatical^ 
uncharitable,  and  revolutionary  spirit,  and  with  insidious 
and  mischievous  designs. 

Second.  That  it  is  unnecessary. 

Third.  That  it  is  unconstitutional,  and^ 

Fourth.  That  if  passed  into  a  law  it  will  prodnce  dan- 
gerous disaflTection  in  our  West  India  Islands. 

Upon  the  last  of  these  we  have  already  inserted  a  part  d 
the  complete  refutation  given  in  parliament :  in  his  letters 
Mr.  Stephen  has  only  yet  discussed  the  two  first,  probably 
reservinghis  remarks  upon  the  two  last.  Until  the  next  8c»- 
MOD  of  parliament,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  intends  to  bring 
the  question  on  tbe  Registry  Bill  to  an  issue.  Tbe  author 
thus  states  the  objects  of  the  measure  and  the  probable 
consequences  of  its  rejection. 

"  And  here,  my  dear  Wilberforce,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
guard  myself  and  you  from  future  imputations  nt  incomisteuc^  on 
tills  greiit  and  interesting  subject.  Knowing  your  views  of  it  as 
fiiHy  as  ray  own,  I  will  here  publicly  repeat  the  avowal  of  what  our 
intentions  renlly  are, 

"  If  a  general  Registry  6f  slaves  be  obtained,  (not  such  as  die 
interior  legi&latnres  wilt  or  can  establish,  but  such  as  your  Bill 
proposes  to  provide,  a  register  which  should  really  prove  effectual 
to  its  object)  Uiere  we  are  content  that  the  reforming  of  slavejy  by 
act  of  Parliament  shall  end.  Though  I  have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  the  friends  of  our  cause  at  large,  I  doubt  not  that  such  b  the 
common  opinion,  and  would  be  the  willing  engagement  of  those 
who  act  with  us  in  promoting  the  registration  of  slaves. 

"  But  no  mock  enactments,  such  as  those  with  which  the  Aisem- 
bUes  have  amused  us  m  their  roeiiotating  acts,  will  at  all  suffice. 
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We  know  that  no  registry  vrill  be  efiectual,  but  one  tbat  is  accom- 
panted  by  rpguiations,  and  enforced  by  saactions,  wbicb  belong  to 
Ifie  jurisdiction  of  Parliamcat  alone.  The  transmission,  for  in- 
stance, of  duplicates  of  the  colonial  books,  and  of  the  subsequent 
perroAcdl  returaa  to  this  country ;  the  establiahment  of  a  public 
aepositary  for  tfaem  here;  and  the  making  a  correspondence  with 
these  Records  necessary  to  the  validity  of  titles  acquired  by  British 
-purcfaaMrt  or  Mortgagees;  are  all  provisions  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  law:  yet  they  are  such  as  no  authority  but 
■that  of  Parliament  cui  ordain. 

"  I.et  these,  and  the  other  securities  proposed  by  your  Bill,  be 
^iven  against  the  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  Abolition  Acts ;  and  ve 
are  willing  lo  abide  by  the  experiment.  We  may  then  trust  to  the 
effects  on  the  temper  of  the  Assemblies,  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Slave  Codes,  and  for  all  such  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the 
"slaves,  as  can  be  introduced  by  positive  law.  We  may  also  with 
confidence  expect,  from  the  progressive  effects  in  the  minds  and  on 
the  conduct  <a  masters,  the  hitler  reformatton,  and  future  extinction 
"of  slarery  jtsetf. 

"  Should  however  this  most  efficacious  and  inoKnsive  remedy  be 
withheld,  let  not  our  opponents  tax  as  with  inconsistency  wbeo  we 
resort  lo  other  ParUameDfary  nteans  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortu- 
-Hale  slaves. 

"  Denied  a  feir  trial  of  the  expedient  we  prefer,  we  shall  be 
.driven  to  others,  in  which  we  have  less  ccHindence  indeed,  but 
which  it  would  be  opprobrious  in  that  case  to  leave  untried.  Adopt- 
ing the  Jirst  views  of  Mr.  Burke,  we  shall  pursue  the  only  course 
Open  to  us,  that  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  laws  directly  ad> 
dressed  (o  the  abuses  we  wish  to  restrain.  Some  of  th«e  are  the 
mere  creatures  of  positive  laws,  and  may  be  cured  by  a  simple 
repeal ;  such  as  the  acts  which  make  slaves  liable  to  be  separated, 
for  ever,  from  their  homes  and  fomllies,  by  process  of  law ;  and 
thosa  audacious  recent  innovations  that  restrain  in  some  of  the 
.  islands  the  master's  power  of  mtranchiseraent  But  it  will  be  our 
bounden  duty  also  to  call  ou  the  Legislature  to  prohibit,  at  least, 
the  brutal  practice  of  driving,  and  other  destructive  oppressions,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  masteij^  power.  With  alt  the  difficulties  of 
giving  effect  to  such  laws  on  the  plantations,  it  is  a  work  which  it 
would  be  criminal  not  to  attempt,  if  a  registry,  in  other  words  an 
effectual  Abolition,  the  best  remedy  for  snc^  evils,  be  withheld. 

"  It  is  true,  that  in  efforts  like  these  we  must  expect  of^sJtioa 
at  least  as  warm  and  pertinacious  as  that  which  is  now  making  to 
your  Register  Bill.  But  repeated  discussions  will  diminish  our 
difficulties,  and  add  to  our  strength.  Our  case  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  when  thoroughly  understood ;  and  though  like  that  of  the 
open  stave  trade,  it  maybe  long  disguised  by  misrepresentation  and 
.  pr^ndics,  we  shall  triumph  at  last,  by  bringing  it  home  lo  the 
conviction,  and  to  the  humane,  the  moral  and  Kligibus  feelings  of 
Parliament  and  the  Country." 
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The  motives  with  which  this  Bill  is  brouj^ht  forward  are 
next  stated — first  he  shews  that  thej  are  not  fanatical,  but 
those  which  had  induced  the  house  to  pass  the  Aholition 
Law — next,  tbat  they  are  not  uncharitable,  because  besides 
the  erideuce  of  factj  it  is  founded  on  the  repented  declara- 
tions of  the  planters  before  I60T  as  a  reason  fin-  net  passing 
the  Abolition  Lav/,  that  smuggling  could  not  and  ought  not 
to  be  prevented;  and  thirdly,  as  to  the  insidious  and  mis- 
chievous designs  imputed,  he  appeals  to  past  experience. 

The  second  letter  is  more  important  than  the  first,  as  it 
is  devoted  to  prove  that  the  Kegistry  Bill  is  necessary ;  and 
it  b  chiefly  in  reply  to  a  Report  published  by  the  assembly 
of  Jamaica,  which  reports  an  answer  to  a  similar  document 
from  the  African  Institution  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stephen. 
After  the  first  point  is  owned,  relative  to  tfae  actual  exis- 
tence of  an  illicit  trade  in  slaves,  the  second  letter  con- 
tains a  long  legal  argument  in  opposition  to  the  Attornev 
General  of  Jamaica,  and  a  barrister,  relative  to  the  writ 
de  komine  replegiando  and  other  laws  affecting  the  condition 
of  slaves,  and  tne redress  they  can  receive  in  colonial  courts 
of  justice.  The  object  of  Mr.  Stephen  in  this  discussion  ig, 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  which  had 
been  attacked  by  his  antagonists.  A  minute  examination 
of  tbe  oral  evidence,  adduced  to  prove  the  non- importation 
of  slaves  is  then  entered  upon,  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  very  acute  remarks  upon  the  Population  Returns 
of  Jamaica,  by  which  the  author  endeavours  to  prove,  by 
clear  deduction,  that  in  the  year  before  the  passing  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly^s  Bill  to  make  trading  in  slaves  a  capital 
felony,  a  large  number  were  clandestinely  introduced  in 
anticipation  of  that  law.  It  is  impossible  in  tbe  compass  of  a 
review,  to  give  even  a  few  links  of  the  chain  of  reasoning 
by  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  slaves  have  been 
clandestinely  imported  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  de- 
rives the  following  estimate  of  file  number  of  negroes  with 
which  Jamaica  may  be  supplied,  notwithstanding  existing 
prohibitory  laws,  firom  a  naval  officer  correspondent  in  the 
isLind. 

AnnnaUy. 
Sixty  Spanish  felse  traders  betwoen X^uba  aod  Jamaica,^ 
making  a  voyage  io  three  weeks  or  seventecD  vojrages  in  f  ^q  jjoo 
tbe  ^ear,  and  bringiag  each  tinie  10  oegroes  disguised  asf      ' 

..  marueTS  or  otberwbic  concealed  in  the  vessel '} 

Carried  forward 
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Broaght  forward  ■  •  •  ■  10,200 
Thirty  do.  do.  from  the  Spanish  Main  and  Jamaica,^ 
making  a  voyage  in  five  weeks,  or  ten  voyages  in  the  year,  >    3,000 

aad  bnnging  each  time  10  negroes  3 

Twenty-five  British  force  traders  Ironi  Jamaica  to  dife-'l 
rent  parts  of  Ae  Spanish  Main,  making  six  voyages  in  the  >    1,500 
year,  and  bringing  each  time  10  negroes } 

Total  annoal  importatioD  of  slaves, . ,  .14,700 

Having  with  patience  and  logical  acumen  detected  other 
misrepresentation B  and  impositions  contained  in  the  Jamaica 
Report,  in.to  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter, 
Mr.  Stephen  concludes  his  second  letter  in  these  terms. 

"  Bnt  our  cause,  my  dear  Wilberforce,  (he  observes)  will  gain 
strength  from  these  important  attacks  on  its  leader.  Reasoning  men 
who  have  had  prepossessions  against  the  necessity  of  the  Registry 
Bill,  are  now  coming  over  to  our  side,  in  consequence  of  their 
observing  by  whom,  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  unprece- 
dented exertions,  we  are  opposed.  They  will  reason  in  the  saow 
way,  fmm  the  visible  antipathy  to  a  character  so  unlikely  from 
his  manners  to  inspire  it,  and  to  whom  the  Assemblies  would  vote 
statues  rather  than  libels,  if  they  had  really  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  evils  and  guilt  of  the  slave  trade." 

The  poihts  yet  remaining  to  be  discussed  b^  Mr.  Stephen 
are  therefore  the  constitutionality  of  the  interference  of 
the  British  parliament  with  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  dangers  threatened  to  the  West  Indies  if 
the  Registry  Bill  he  passed  ipto  a  law.  We  cannot  con- 
(Jude  this  article  witnout  subjoining  anotlier  passage  from 
the  excellent  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham  on  the  iSth  of  June, 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  improbability  that  the  Colonial 
Legislatures  will  adopt  any  regulations,  if  they  be  not  en> 
forced  by  the  Parliament  at  home. 

"  It  is  argued  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  colo- 
nial legislatures ;  that  such  a  step  would  be  both  unconsti* 
tutionai  and  impolitic ;  that  they  are  perfectly  competent 
and  perfectly  ready  to  exert  themselves  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  I  will  tell  the  house  one  of 
my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Assemblies  of  the  Islands 
will  not  exert  themselves.  We  are  therefore  at  issue  upon 
this  point.  Having  occupied  already  so  much  of  its  atten- 
tion  I  will  only  refer  the  house  to  one  specimen  of  their 
readiness,  irbidi  shews,  that  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
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the  blacks,  not  only  the  reconiniendattoDs  of  Parliament^ 
but  even  the  orders  of  the  Governors  of  the  Islands  are 
disregarded.  The  house  will  recollect,  that  after  1S05  a, 
great  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
dispatches  of  J^rd  Seaforth,  when  the  Barbadoes  Legisla- 
ture refused  to  make  murder  a  capital  offence,  notwitb- 
standing  thev  were  told,  that  if  they  did  not  adopt  that  and 
other  laws  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  their 
slaves,  the  Abolition  Law  would  be  passed  to  compel  them. 
Yet  what  was  done  by  the  Barbadoee  Legislature?  Nothing. 
— Up  to  1S04  the  law  of  the  Island  was,  that  if  any  white 
man  shall  kill  a  slave  it  should  be  held  no  offence,  if  it  were 
not  done  with  Tttalice  prepense,  but  if  it  be  done  with  maike 
prepense  and  bloody -mindedly,  then  the  murderer  shall  be 
fined  fifteen  pounds.  After  the  discussions  in  this  counti^' 
however,  they  did  think  lit  to  enact  that  the  murder  of  a  ' 
slave  should  be  a  capital  offence:  but  in  what  wayf  Ib 
such  a  way  as  to  render  the  law  totally  nugatory ;  for  tbe 
law  provides  that  if  any  white  shall  wantonly,  wilfully, 
with  malice  afore- thought,  and  without  provocation  kill  a 
slaTe,  tben  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  murder,  without 
'  benefit  of  clergy.  Then,  I  ask  whether  the  Legislature  of 
Barbadoes  has  made  murder  a  capital  crime!  No— for  tbe 
murderer  has  a  loop-hole  through  which  he  may  creep  from 
punishment;  for  if  he  can  prove  even  the  slightest  provo- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  deceased — a  stubborn  look,  a 
humble  remonstrance  against  cruelty,  a  retusal,  from  posi- 
tive inability,  to  continue  at  work,  or  merely  the  elevation 
of  the  voice,  the  murderer  is  excused,  and  he  is  only  fined 
eleven  pounds  four  shillings  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  a 
fellow  creature.  [  ask  the  house  if  this  law  does  not  in 
fact  aggravate  the  evil  and  encrease  the  impunity  of  the 
master!  and  what  reform  can  we  expect  from  bodies 
formed  like  the  Legislatures  of  the  Colonies?  Shall  we 
leave  it  to  them,  instead  of  remedying  the  causes  of  our 
complaints,  to  augment  and  aggravate  them  ?" 

We  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  renewing  our  remarka 
upon  this  subject  as  soon  as  the  series  of  Letters  of  Mr. 
Stephen  to  Mr,  Wilberforce  are  continued. 
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Art.  V. — Of  Sttduary  and  Sculpture  amona  the  Ancientty 
mth  tame  account  of  Specimens  preserved  in  England, 
By  Jambs  Dallaway,  M.  B.  F.  A.  S.  LoDdon,  for 
J.  Murray,  royal  8vo.     Pp.  418. 

This  work  is  a  very  useful  compilattoD,  and  if  the  mate- 
rials  are  not  n«ir,  tbe  arrangement  ie  sufficiently  precise 
end  methodical.  The  author  is  an  amateur,  but  we  think 
jtX  no  very  lively  feeling,  although  he  has  visited  Rome  and 
Florence  to  have  bts  passionB  ioflKmed  by  tbe  powerful 
originals,  which  are  tne  subjects  of  his  observatioQ.  It 
'seems  that  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  he  made 
bis  excursion  for  that  purpose,  and  perhaps  his  sensibility 
may,  by  the  Irigid  efiects  of  time,  have  been  much  dimi- 
nitlied.  But  however  this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  aseum- 
ing  in  his  pretensions,  and  these  pages  are  modestly  ofiered 
to  the  young  lovers  of  Uie  art,  wbo  may  require  an  account 
of  cunouB  afld  expensive  volumes  beyond  tbeir  reach,  or 
**  as  mere  scantlingd,  by  tbe  help  of  which  a  more  coni- 
plete  structure  ta\^t  be  raised." 

£tdiing8  to  the  number  of  twenty-nine  are  subjoined, 
and  it  is  some  ol^ection  as  to  the  dioice  of  the  subjects 
that,  th^  Laocoon  excepted  and  perhaps  one  more,  tbese 
designs  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  discussions  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  specimens  of  Sculpture  noticed 
in  the  course  of  the  work.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
author  had  chosen  them  on  ascount  of  tbeir  inapplicability, 
instead  of  being  selected  as  an  illustration  of  the  princi- 

Etes,  and  a  display  of  the  powers  of  execution  on  ffhicb 
e  dilates.  It  is  admitted  the  etchings  are  not  the  work  of 
a  professional  artist,  but  we  are  told  they  "  are  contri- 
buted by  friendship  and  genius." 

fiefoie  we  enter  more  particular!^  into  tbe  subject,  we 
'  will  give  4he  general  outline  of  the  work.  It  is  divided 
into  SIX  sections,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  history  of 
Sculpture  and  Statuary,  principally  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Etrurta ;  tbe  second  of  the  Schools  of  Sculpture,  tbe  masters 
under  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  artists  who  were 
educated  in  them  to  the  period  of  tbe  decline  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  the  third  adverts  more  especially  to  tbe  state  of  Sculp- 
ture at  Rome,  irom  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople ;  the  fourth  is  applied 
to  an  account  of  the  discovery  ot  tbe  antique  Statues  in 
Italy,  a  detail  of  the  collections  at  Rome,  a  dissertation  on 
the  materials,  and  some  remaiks  on  the  maxims  to  be 
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re^rded  in  the  restoration  of  Statues;  the  fifth  section 
adrerta  to  various  cabinets  abroad,  and  the  sixth  chiefly  to 
those  in  this  country. 

On  the  origin  of  the  art  the  author  says  that  designs 
raised  upon  or  indented  into  plain  surfaces,  were  first  sug- 
gested bj  shadow.  Modelling  in  day  succeeded,  and  gave 
rise  .to  Sculpture;  first  in  wood  or  ivory,  then  in  bronze, 
and  lastly  in  marble. 

"  Bronze,"  he  says,  "  was  at  first  rivetted  and  biunnerM]  into  a 
mass,  thea  filed  or  sculptured  into  shape.  Afterwards,  by  meaoi 
of  moulds,  filled  nith  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion,  statues  and  bas- 
rdiefs  were  made,  and  the  ultimate  efibrt  of  art  was  that  of  earring 
out  of  a  solid  block  of  marble  a  perfect  representation  of  human 
and  animal  forms.  Solid  ^Id  was,  in  very  rare  instances,  used  as 
a  material  of  sculpture ;  it  was  laminated  or  plated  only  upon 
ivoiy,  marble,  or  wood.  Statues  were  made  of  silver  and  iron. 
■Dd  even  maible  was  combined  witii  wood,  plated  with  gold." 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  art  with  the  early  bistoiy  of 

mankind,  fe  olwerves, 

"  No  monument  of  Sculpture  among  the  ancient  Jews  has  been 
preserved,  from  which  any  just  opinion  can  be  farmed  of  tbeir  ta- 
leols  for  the  arts.  The  calf  erected  by  them  in  the  Wilderness  as  an 
object  of  adoration,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  arc,  are  proola  that 
tiicy  were  known  to  them  in  the  days  of  Moses.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  idols  tiiey  worsIri{q>ed,  which  were  the  deities  of  neighbour- 
ing nations,  were  exactly  similar  in  point  of  form  and  materials. 
1^  prophet  Isaiah  minutely  describes  the  process  of  making  these 
images,  by  carving  in  wood  or  stone,  or  by  casting  in  molten  brass. 

"  Of  the  Sculpture  of  the  first  iidiabitacts  of  Phoenicia  there,  are 
no  remains;  there  are, some  in  Abyssinia  and  Babylon.  The  Sido- 
oians  aie  praised  by  Homer.  Diodoms  Siculus  mentions,  that  there 
were  statues  of  animals  painted,  so  as  the  more  to  resemble  life; 
and  those  of  Psolus,  Nmus,  and  Semiramis  were  of  bronze.  In 
examinmg  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  sufficient  evidence  has  occurred 
that  Sculpture  was  known  ana  practised  in  PersU  in  the  period  of 
its  earliest  kings.  The  ancient  Indian  temples  of  the  remotest  ages 
contain  many  vestiges  of  the  arts  of  design,  but  they  are  far  infenos 
to  those  of  European  nations,  or  even  Egypt.  Their  diviuitiesi^till 
more  monstrous,  consisting  of  many  beads,  arms,  and  feet,  rendered 
symmetry  impracticable  in  their  representation.  No  change  has 
been  allowed  in  the  shape  of  their  pwular  idols,  which  exhibit, 
even  at  this  day,  an  identity  of  primffival  form." 

Blocks  or  stones  at  first  represented  the  deifies,  and 
the  thirty  worshipped  in  Greece  were  represented  by  square 
■tones,  which  remained  in  the  aty  or  Phiera,  iii  AcDaia^ 
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near  Uie  dose  of  the  second  century  of  the  christian  epodfii 
The  Venus  at  Paphos  was  designated  by  a  column,  and 
eveu  Cupid  and  the  Graces  were  typified  by  oblong  pieces 
of  marble.  Herodotus  remarks  that  the  Persians  disap' 
proved  of  statueB,  not  believing  the  divinities  to  be  of  the 
human  forui. 

Homer's  description  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  the  Bowl 
of  Helen,  and  the  Belt  of  Hercules,  favour  the  conjecture 
that  the  art  of  casting  metals  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  time  of  that  poet ;  but  the  probability  is,  aa 
our  author  asBumee,  that  no  artist  of  that  day  could  have 
approached  the  completion  of  his  ideas. 

After  the  E^ptian  works  of  art,  the  most  ancient,  he 
tells  us,  are  those  of  the  EtruEcans  ;  and  the  first  emigra- 
tion recorded  to  their  country  was  that  of  the  Pelasgi,  a 
|)eople  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  with  them  the  style  at  that 
time  prevalent  in  Greece.  Nola  and  Capua,  their  principal 
cities,  were  founded  about  800  years  before  the  christian 
sera,  and  it  was  near  the  sites  of  those  places  that  the  most 
excellent  specimens  of  the  combined  arts  of  pottery  anil 
painting  have  been  discovered.  Paterte  are  of  Etruscan 
invention,  and  were  employed  in  sacrifices  either  to  contain 
libations,  or  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

But,  he  observes,  no  country  required  so  much  the 
talent  of  the  Eculptor,  or  rewarded  it  so  liberally  as 
Greece.  It  was  connected  with  the  established  policy,  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  warriors,  and  victors  in  the  Olympic 
Games  were  honoured  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  for  the 

E reservation  of  their  fame.  Two  principal  epochs  in  Greek 
istory,  the  fabulous  and  the  heroic,  exhibit  the  perfection 
of  the  art ;  and  in  some  instances,  a  single  subject  occupied 
the  whole  life  of  the  person  to  whose  labour  and  genius  H 
was  entrusted. 

Lately  so  many  invaluable  specimens  of  bas-relief  have 
been  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  that  we 
have  become  more  curious  as  to  this  department  of  the  art. 

"  Every  nation  of  antiquity,"  says  our  autlior,  "  possessed  Bas- 
reliefs  ID  common  with  other  sculpture ;  in  point  of  priurity  it  w 
the  earliest  mode,  and  presumed  to  be  antecedent  to  the  aee  ^f 
l)iedalus.  Sculpture  ia  relief  is  property  speaking  that  which  is  not 
iDsuIated,  but  attached  to,  and  forming  a  part  of  a  ground  or  slab. 
This  art  received  great  improvement  from  the  tblents  of  Phidiw 
and  Mys,  who  appear  to  have  worked  together;  and  its  final  per- 
fiictioD  from  the  hands  of  Polydetus.  It  was  amlJed  to  evuy 
Baterialof  KHlpture,  moreparticularly  to  bronze  aiKlmuble,and  to 
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ifon  by  I%idfai,  ia  thoae  ezqniaile  bas-relieli  attached  to  the  baae 
of  tbe  Stutiie  ^  Mioerva." 

Od  another  description  of  Sculpture  of  most  extensive 
practice  in  modem  times,  we  have  tbe  following  account, 
ID  which  a  ueeKiI  bint  is  ^iven  as  to  the  form,  that  will  not 
be  disregarded  bj  the  judicious  artiBt. 

"  Bafts,  whieh  extubit  the  bead,  abouMcni  and  breai^  *fWB 

mon  gfSMxalty  applifd  to  portraits  of  nwa  and  noMea,  and  an  not 
of  remote  antiquity.  They  were  prat>ably  invegted  at  a  certain 
improwmeBt  od  tix  HanuRan  shape.  No  term,  neither  Greek  tux 
Latin,  exactly  defines,  without  circumlocution,  what  the  modenu 
call  '  a  bust'  This  description  of  sculpture  appears  to  have  haen 
little  known  in  Greece  before  the  reign  of  Alexander,  when  it  »aa 
in  use.  It  became  a  Roman  fashion  about  tbe  end  of  tbe  consular 
Kra,  but  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  Onder  all  the  emperors.  Many 
busts  in  the  villa  of  Albani,  and  other  collections,  have  tbe  breast  of 
alabaster  with  tbe  bead  of  bronze,  or  are  tonposed  of  white  and 
variegated  marbles.  In  point  of  taste,  the  Greek  terminal  form  m^ 
preferable  to  the  Roman,  of  making  the  boioei  and  drapery  ciicBiar,- 
tkat  tbe  whole  laay  be  fredy  supported  l^  a  kind  of  pivot." 

Statae*  otEiy  he  diatinguisbe*!  into  Ct^lossal,  such  aa  the 
Jupiter  and  Jdioerva  of  Phidias;  Heroic,  tboae  which  eft- 
ceed  the  ordinorv  stature  of  mqn ;  ^nd  tbe  Portrait,  whicll 
are  ,4ie  exact  siae  of  (b^.  huwan  figure,  and  which  h^» 
adhered  to  in  the  repreeentatioB  of  the  Athlete  or  Olympic 
Vietoce.  To  tbe^e^may  be  added  tlif  Larea  or  Penates, 
which  were  ueuall;  on  the  scale  pf  a  few  inches. 

We  will  nest:  foUow  our  author  in  udyerting;  more  parti- 
oukrl;  to  the  Hiieta,  and  the  schoola  ia  whiiji  ^eir  talent* 
were  Amned. 

Prometheus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  ooptenponH'y  witl), 
Ueaea,  wan  tJte  Brst  who  prepared  idols  in  the  human  form, 
if  tbietGreeh  myth^rfogy  with  regard  to  Vulcan  be  rejected  : 
sittoequaitt  to  his  time  ^ree  sdiools  of  design  appear  to 
hftvehaen  estaLblished  in  tbe  Islaud  of  yEgina,  at  Corinth 
and  at  Sicyon.  The  next  of  which  we. read  are  Dfedalnt 
awl  BittiliBf'  when  several  ageeaeem  tp  have  elapsed,  dm'* 
ing  which  .the  name  of  no  antist  has  be^  preserved.  Aboi|t 
the  year  before  Christ,  777,  we  have  Kbmcus,  a  native  of 
SanoB,  who  wpears  to  have  been  tbe  Jirat  Sculptor,  whose 
date  int^  be-  placed  alter  the  siege  of  Troy.  Both  he  an<] 
Taledes,*  of  the  same  school,  >tpdk,  the  opportunity  of  pur< 
■uiAg  their  studies  in  Egypt.  In  Ui?  three  centuries  that 
intervened  prior  to  the  age  of  Pbidiae,  we  hftve  Tbeodonu, 
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GlaucuB,  and  Malas  of  Chios,  Dipoenus  and  ScVlIis,  who 
were  brothers  and  natives  of  Crete,  with  Theocles  of  La- 
coDJa,  who  finished  at  Olympia  fig;ures  of  the  Hesperides 
in  bronze  and  gold.  To  these  we  may  add  Calamis  and 
Callimachua,  remarkable  for  the  lightness  ^d  elegance  of 
their  productions,  with  Dameas,  who  made  an  iconic  statue 
.w  portrait  of  Milo,  and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  who 
has  received  extraonlinarj  praise  from  Pausanias  for  his 
statue  of  Antfaymus,  the  pu^list.  We  must  not  omit 
Myron,  who  excelled  in  the  expression  of  the  passions,  or 
Polycletus,  the  pupil  of  Ageladas,  of  Sicyon,  than  whom 
no  statuary  was  more  celebrated. 

Phidias,  by  birth  an  Athenian,  was  of  the  same  school. 
He  was  constituted  director  of  the  sublime  works  In  Archi- 
tecture conducting  in  the  city  of  science  and  art ;  and  |ie 
was  probably  the  first  who  gave  to  his  productions  all  the 
grandeur,  breadth,  and  majesty  of  which  the  art  seema 
oapable ;  yet  perhaps  the  masculine  beauty  was  even  ex- 
ceeded by  the  sweetness  Und  grace  be  imparted  to  his 
subjects.  The  writers  who  have  celebrated  his  talents,  at 
a  loss  to  find  resemblances  worthy  of  him  in  his  own  imme- 
diate profession,  have  compared  him  with  Thucydides,  the 
sublime  historian,  and  Demosthenes,  the  accomntisbed 
orator  of  Greece.  No  existing  statue  can  be  traced  to  his 
hands ;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  were  bis  Ju- 
piter at  Ells,  and  his  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon.  The  one' 
was  a  sitting  figure,  forty-six  feet  high,  principally  of  ivory, 
and  the  modest  artist  exhibited  it  to  every  person  dbposed 
to  examine  it,  and  corrected  it  from  the  observations  so 
obtained.  The  Minerva  was  nearly  of  the  same  size;  but 
she  stood,  and  held  a  spear ;  her  shield  was  proftisely 
Kulptnred,  and  lay  at  tier  feet.  The  gold  in  this  statue  is 
calculated  at  the  value  of  ^,120.  and  we  mention  it  par* 
ficularly  because  under  the  suspicion  of  having  purioined 
the  orecious  metal,  employed  in  these  magnificent  works, 
he  oied  deprived  of  liberty,  and  probably  under  the  hands 
of  the  executioner. 

'  Oiir  author  next  notices  about  fifteen  artists  which  iloa- 
rished  a  century  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Hiidias,  from' 
amongst  whom  we  shall  notice  only  two  of  the  highest 
reputation :  Praxiteles,  celebrated  for  the  Venus  of  Guidaa, 
aplac*  visited  by  Cicero  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  seerng  this 
statue,  and  the  Venus  with  drapery  made  for  Cos.  Hi« 
Cupid,  bv  an  artifice,  was  obteined  l^  PhryM  the  coor- 
tezan,  tad  was -presented  by  hereto  Tfaespia,  her  native  ettyr 
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LysippoB  of  Siqroii  established  a  new  school,  in  order  to 
revive  the  severer  manner  of  the  ancient  sculptors.  His 
works  are  said  to  hare  been  six  hundred  and  tea  in  num- 
ber, and  he  tvasemployed  on  the  portraits  of  Alexanflw  the 
Great.  The  colowal  Jupiter  at  Tarentum,  sixty  taet  higfat 
was  cast  by  tlte  same  hand.  Winketmann  observes,  uiU 
not  a  single  specimen  by  this  artist  has  been  preserved. 

The  author  whom  we  have  just  named  assigns  to  Greece 
four  distinct  styles:  the  first  the  ancient,  prior  to  Phidias; 
the  second  the  grand,  in  the  time  of  that  pre.emin«Dt  artist ; 
the  third  the  graceful,  under  the  two  we  have  just  noticed ; 
and  the  fourth  that  of  the  copyists,  practiced  by  a  crowd  of 
feeble  students.  At  this  latter  period  we  have  nothing  to 
console  us  under  the  degradation  of  the  arts,  it  is  tree  that 
Aratus  and  Philopcemen  attempted  their  restoration  in 
Greece,  but  their  mutual  jealousies  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  meritorious  design.  Wbeo  L.  Mum- 
miuB  took  Corinth,  the  superb  works  of  art  there  deposited 
were  conveyed,  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph.  Sylla  after- 
wards poseessed  himself  of  the  treasures  of  Mithridates,  and 
Kbrcellus  of  those  of  Syracuse.  Verres  pillaged  the  temples 
of  Greece,  and  Sicyon  was  ravaged  by  Scaurus.  Sparta  en- 
countered the  same  fate  from  Murena  and  Varro.  Magna 
Grscia  suffered  under  the  like  calamity,  and  Athens,  and 
all  the  favourite  seats  of  the  arts  were  either  plundered  or 
destroyed  by  those  illiterate  conquerors,  who  were  unable 
to  estimate  their  true  value. 

We  shall  be  extremely  brief  in  our  review  of  the  contents 
of  the  third  section,  reierring  chiefly  to  the  sculptors  and 
wortEs  of  art  at  Rome  subsequent  to  the  general  devastation 
to  irhi<dt  we  have  just  adverted. 

The  Romans  erected  statnes  to  distingubfaed  characters 
even  in  the  time  of  their  fabulous  history,  and  an  altar,  de- 
dicated to  Romulus,  but  without  his  statue,  is  said  to 
have  been  placed  by  £vander  near  to  the  site  of  Rome. 
Under  the  first  Kings  statues  were  introduced  into  the  Ca- 
pitol, and  we  read  of  those  of  Horatius,  Codes,  Clelia,  and 
Curtius,  which  were  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people  as  a 
perpetual  encouragement  to  patriotism  and  virtue-  if  Rome 
were  not  equal  to  Greece  in  the  merit  of  her  statues,  she 
vaa  scarcely  inferior  in  the  number  of  them ;  but  both 
painting  ana  sculpture  as  arts  she  acquired  from  Greece,  at 
first,  Iwwevcr,  receiving  them  with  coldness  and  disdain, 
since  they  were  derived  from  a  vanquished  nation.  When 
tbis  peo[ue  became  more  luxiirioiu,  the  love  of  these  foreign 
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mab^ghmeihB  iiiorectsedyaiid  tevertJ  ^ooonsida  uidgeiie* 
ibIs  eatftt^ished  gaUeries  'ahd  jtrivHle  colleelione,  amoBg 
wlxtti  we  Mav  mention  AHhiin  Pollio,  Verren,  and  Vindex; 
.  Bod  Cipcrs  liimself  was  partieulady  deairoai  of  furnisIriD^ 
hU  lifarny  Ivith  some  okoicB  specimens  of  this  description. 
Poflipey  afid  "CeBar  were  not  oo)y  riv^  in  tnir  but  in  art  j 
and  la  die  temple  wtiich  the  latter  dedicated  to  the  reptated 
ancestor  of  hiifemily,  Venus  Geaetnx,werenotonlj«xqui' 
6t*e  'Greek  statDes,  but  Cameos  and  Intaglios  xd*  extraordi- 
nar}'  taste  and  delicbc^. 

After  tke  govcDiRteut  of  Rome  wae  cotmBitted  to  a  sing^ 
3>ictater  or  Enperor,  tii«re  being  no  leBaamraigeinent  t« 
artists  ih  Greece,  and  the  chief  wotits  haviRg  b«en  trans- 
potted  to  Rome,  the  men  of  genius  repaired  tbiriier,  aa«l 
among  theie  were  Arceeilans,  the  freedman  df  L.  LlkuU-uA^ 
faigMy  praised  by  Yarro,  and  Pasiteles,  who  has  been  cob* 
fouiM^ea  with  Praxiteles,  and  wtlra  wa,s  a  aotLve  of  Ma^a* 
Griecia.  Undertlie  lirst  £niperoi«,  the  boldiwss  Mid  ^nriA 
of  the  Oreek  style  -wts  preserved,  and  to  it  strong  resenv- 
blance  waii  superadded  :  thus  Aiiffustus  bae  the  cru^y  a( 
4te  Criumvlr,  Agrippa  rsae  PHny  Ascribes  himy  Livia  is  en- 
raged, Julia  is  meretriotous,  Coli^la  threatentog^  aDil 
Claudius  etapified.  Wben  the  HioiBang  becaa^  servile,  vs 
tinder  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  the  coDtenptibte  j^hIoo^  <rf 
the  rulers  *restrmBed  the  privilecfe  of  erecting  statues,  btd 
under  Hadrian  it  was  restored. *  This  Envperor  was  iMt 
only  an  admirer  of  the  arts,  but  was  himsetf  aa  antiat;  and 
jiis  correct  judgment  ia  all  .matters  ofthis  kind,  contributed 
knore  than  bis  unlimited  wealth  to  the  enperiorit;  ■at  ba 
cdlections.  E^n^  provinoe  of  Greece  >ei^D;ad  h'ls  mHni&- 
cence ;  and  among  the  stupendoue  monuments  of  Ins  reign 
■were,  Ae  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  A^ens,  which  be.restot%d, 
-and  ^at  of  Cyaicum  on  the  ehdres  of  the  Propsalns,  wbi(^ 
■be  ^bailt..  The  Tivoli  Villa  was  af  bis  oasiatruotion ;  and 
iiere,  uhder  his  direction,  were  deposited  moftels  of  bU  .^ 
noetsplenilid  edifices.     The  lastepocb  of  this  ibsoripdon  of 


■  l^e  probibi tion  h^re  reierrad  to,  was  dic^ted  pi£cUe^  ia  the  ume  (piril 
with  the  ordODDance  in  modem  Tiaiu^e,  of  which  a  jnstification  u  attemptM 
tn  tlw  Paris  Jonmals  received  on  tbe  88<l  of  ttin  amUh.  By  this  ■*««% 
ipoMic  bodies  we  preTOotcd  froni  te^fyisf  tbeb  t«ip«ctt»  MulHnt  inril- 
jviduals  by  canferrkig  ifpoo  thejn  iwoTds,  b^wea^  imd  ath«T  compUffielltw^ 
donations,  we  trust  that  the  generous  and  enTLghteDed  _policy  of  HaflriA 
"niHnot  be  Sit  regarded,  apd  tttflt  tbe  example  tffanciept  uinet  WjU  be  tifl' 
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art  in  Rome,  coiaprebe»di  -tbe  4iine  »(  TnJHt,  Hadnw,  nA 
the  Antanines,  and  teraunatee  with  C«iomodiK. 

From  tbe  view  of  the  rise,  progress,  aod  ultimate  duapv 
pesrsnce  of  tbe  art  in  itopne,  our  author  procenls  to  give 
soHte  aocount  of  the  diseerery  o£  the  principal  aUtyei  of 
wbich  either  tbe  origiBalB  or  gobim  are  preserved. 

The  M.  Aurelius  hub  rewoved,  by  the  advice  of  Midtari 
ADgelo  in  1338,  fron  its  station  in  the  frant  of  the  Latcran 
Church.  The  Torso  of  Hercules  k  suppoaed  to  be  a  part 
of  a  j^roup,  and  Mr.  Fiaxtnaa  has  modelled  b  reatorationsB 
Heroides  and  Hebe.  The  Laecoon  is  attributed  to  Ag^ 
Milder;  and  Rince  it  b«his9el)fd  ootly  eednst  poliihed,  kia 
Bsmwsedlo  beiaenely  aeopf.  It  consists  oC  tive  pieceanf 
f  ariao  marUe.  Winbelmana  assigns  it  to  tlie  ficat  centui^ 
•f  the  ChristiaB  erai.  When  renov«d  to  Parii,  lit  mat  os- 
vered  with  a  tkict  wMhLoflitse,  tbeo  placed  in  tbe  t*mtMf 
of  atsse  of  wood,  aad  Bflcrwaffds  tba  whole  was  tilled  up 
with  a  nixture  of  waHiand  soaiB,  so  as  to  form  a  mtM  «itbe, 
in  order  Hui  it  nii^hlnei  be  injured  ht/  the  ntotioo  during 
the  convey  a  ace,  Mjduel  Aogalo,  RmImmI,  and  .Anotbi^ 
Caracci,  wene  en^KiasbioadMirers  of  ibis. production..  The 
^tiBous  or  Mcrcui^  has  also  heeo  icalleo  Uencules  Jmr 
hei^is,  and  TheaefH.  The  lees  do  not  «prrecpatKl  u^ith  the 
lest  ofthe^rune,  which  is  of  the  finest  Panian  nwible.  The 
Venus  de  Uedicis  was  so  deRominated  from  having:  beea 
flaoed  ia  tte  .garden  of  the  Villa  Medioi  at  Heme.  Axf 
eentit^  to  Ae  .antiquBrieH  of  the  siisteciitb  centuiTi  this  is 
the  genimie  Venus  tbnned  hy  Prajuleles  fi>r  tiie  Guidiana, 
and  wkdi  Is  deacnibed  by  L4tcian.  In  the  lierculL-s  and 
TWe^Bs,  the&thersvppartBhisEen  inihia.left  baud,  attdis 
t^hed  ia  the  sptnls  of  ihe.Heraieen  Lion. 

39l«  Unreules  Farnese,  with. the ^roup  of  Oirce,  Z«lbw^ 
aid  AmphioD,  ^lualiy  oalled  .the  Tore,  were  pkued  in  tin 
Farneae  Palace  at  Itbnie  aboat  the  middle  uthe  sixteenth 
sentoD^.  W«  contan^date  in  this  statue,  asyti  oaneuthflat, 
tin  here  eqwd  to  -the  perfoimaaoe  of  aU  -the  exploits  .wind 
haveiKieniattnbBted  tO'hiai  hy  the  poets.*    Tbe  gnaup  af 


*  "  Those  who  bave  been  acdutomed  to  look  at  tlie  Vanuie  HcT^ataa  >M 
the  perfection  of  gtatuary,  will  perhaps  be  diiappointed  at  not  beholding  in 
these  vnrrix  df  Hildias  the  same  otrtni*l»«ne«s  of  mmele  ;  -not  ref\teflaf 

the  opiDiau  of  men  of  science,  that  the  Pameae  Hereules  is  rather  tobe 
Viewea  aa  B  slanain^  itu(^  of  external  analoow,  than  as  a  figure  intended 
to  bare  motion,  Jioce  the  site  mail  rOtandity  of  all  the  mnsclei  U.so  grM{, 
tbat  it  would  t>e  impotuble  for  a  hnintii  being  so  coutrocted  to  be  other- . 
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Niobe  Gonfiists  of  fifteea  figures  as  large  as  life,  repreaeitt-' 
■Dg  the  mother,  children,  and  tutor,  and  the  execution  is  at- 
tnfauted  to  Scopas.  The  Belvidere  Apollo,  the  moet  ex- 
quisite production  .of  antiquity,  was  taken  from  under  the 
ruine  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Nero,  which  were  at 
Antium,  aboot  forty  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  doubted  whe- 
Hier  he  is  here  represented  bs  the  Taoquisherofthe  serpent 
Pitfaon,  or  exterminating  the  progeny  of  Niobe,  the  faith- 
less Coronis,  or  the  imperious  giants.  The  artist  is  un- 
known. Mengs  supposes  it  is  a  copy  of  a  more  ftmous  ori- 
ginal. The  lower  portion  of  the  uody  is  said  not  to  be  so 
well  finished  as  the  head.  The  forepart  of  the  right  arm 
and  the  left  arm,  which  were  deficient,  have  been  restored 
by  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  Tlie  Uladiator  Borghese  is 
attributed  to  Agasias,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  tba 
plinth.  Le  Noir  positively  assumes  it  is  the  statue  of 
Cfaabrias  the  Athenian  Gi^ieral,  in  the  attitude  of  sostain- 
jng  the  shock  of  the  Lucedtemonian  army.  The  Dying 
Gladiator,  or  Mirmillo  expirans,  is  now  considered  as  re- 
presenting s  wounded  soldier,  probably  a  Gaul  or  German^ 
the  Torques,  or  rope-chain  round  the  neck,  having  been  m 
«ommon  ornament  among  these  people.  The  Venus  of  the 
Capitol,  like  the  Medicean,  does  not  express  strong  emo- 
tion ;  and  the  difficulty  has  been,  to  avoid  insipidity  where 
it  is  not  intended  to  exhibit  any  particular  passion.  The 
beautiful  statue  of  Meleager  was  discovered,  according  to 
Aldrovandi,  near  to  the  Porta  Portese ;  it  is  of  greyish 
aarble,  such  as  the  Athenians  procured  from  Mount  Hymet- 
tus.  The  last  noticed  by  our  author  are  the  Discoboli  ox 
Athletse,  in  different  attitudes  with  quoits.  The  one 
stoops  very  much  forward,  having  the  face  declined,  but  not 
iiimed  toward  the  discus,  whi<^  Be  holds  in  bis  rig^t  hand 
tin  the  point  of  throwing  it,  nnswering  the  description  given 
by  Lucian  of  the  bronze  by  Uyron.  The  other  stands  up- 
xight,  with  a  retiring  step  and  his  eye  fixed,  as  if  intent  on 
marking  the  distance,  bpatium  jam  immane parabat.  His. 
left  hand  holds  the  discus.  His  head  is  bound  with  the  fillet 
worn  by  victorious  Athtetie. 

We  shall  pass  over,  from  the  necessity  of  circumscribing 
our  review,  a)l  that  is  said  of  the  royal  galleries  in  the  fifth 
section,  and  conclude  with  a  cursory  examination  of  those  of 

wiiethan  In  a  qaieicent  atate;  tbe  action  of  MicMt  of  mniclei  would  inter- 
fere with  the  action  of  abotlier."— (^  Ciitical  Reflew,  Flftli  Serie*,  ToL 
ni.  p.  tli. 
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our  own  counfrj,  which  will  be  of  Bome  assistance  to  the 
curious  traveller  when  he  visits  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
seats  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  miinilicence  has 
been  exhibited  in  preserving  and  complctins;  the  valuable 
works  connected  with  the  subject  of  these  inquiries.  Vv'e 
will  only  premise,  with  regard  to  the  resloralion  of  tlie 
tnoOnoients  from  the  Napo^on  Museum,  that  we  have  a 
comnjunication  from  Italy  of  the  S4th  of  June  instant,  titat- 
iog,  that  the  English  ship  Abundance,  with  the  second  con- 
voy of  the  monumentB  of  art,  returned  to  that  capital,  haa 
entered    the  port   of   Cirita-Vecchia,  after  a  fovourable 


virtfi  ID  England,  baring  been  dispersed,  we  shall  first  Do- 
tice  Jrom  our  author  the  Pembroke  collection  at  WiIt<Hi, 
where  we  have  a  statue  of  Hercules  with  the  Hesperiaa 
Apples  nearly  eight  feet  high,  not  in  repose  as  the  Farnese, 
but  equally  muscular.  I'here  is  also  an  Apollo  of  the 
same  merit,  a  Fawn  chamcteristically  designed,  a  Greek 
hero  called  Pyrrhus,  and  several  females  of  the  Augustine 
famOy. 

At  DitcMey,  Dr.  Mead  had  an  Hygeia  twoleetbigh.  Hia 
Flora  is  at  Stourhead 

The  most  valuable  bust  of  Antinous  is  at  WeDtworih 
House,  in  Yorkshire. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  two  rival  inansiona. 
were  erected  in  Norfolk,  Houghton,  and  Holkham.  At  the 
fortner  there  were  many  marble  statues,  but  nose  of  great 
T^ue.  At  Holkham,  one  specimen,  a  Fawn,  has  been  desig- 
■ated  aa  the  finest  male  statue  in  England :  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Leicester  at  Rome  for  £1,500,  and  is  in. 
two  pieces,  the  upper  being  fitted  to  the  lower  under  the 
folds  of  the  drapery.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spence  in  his  Po- 
lymetis,  who  conjectures  that  it  was  once  in  the  possession^ 
of  Cicero.  Here  we  have  also  a  colossal  bust  of  Lucius 
Varus,  which  was  discovered  in  the  Porto  Nettano. 

The  late  Earl  of  Egremont  formed  the  gallery  of  ancient, 
Kulptore  at  Petworth,  and  the  Dilettanti  Society  deputed' 
Hr.Townley  to  make  a  selection  from  these  to  be  engraved 
in  their  splendid  work.  Here  we  have  a  statue  of  Camillus, 
or  an  assistant  at  the  sacrifice,  his  head  bound  with  a  gar- 
land uf  leaves — Silenus  Conepborus,  or  bearing  a  ba^et  on. 
his  head — Apollo  Citharcda,  or  Husag^es  habited  in.  a 
^Uium — a  head  of  Venus  of  heroic  size  ;  another  of  Ajax' 
colossal;   a  third  of  aa^  aged  womao^  as  the  wife  ^  a. 
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P<mtifex ;  and  a  tomlh  a  female  bust,  the  ^ead-dren  nul- 
flntures  of  which  resemble  those  or  the  medals  of  Jukn, 
Pia — A  yoang  Fawn  cUscovered  near  Home,  and  Marsyu 
teaching  Oljntbiis  to  plaj  on  the  flute,  an  animated  group 
of  early  Greek  sculpture. 

■  The  Orford  coltection  at  Strawberry  Hill  has  Herend- 
pieoes  of  merit;  among  these  are  two  Eagles,  a  bnsCof 
VespaeiBn,  another  of  Marcos  Anrelius,  and  a  third  of  Calr- 
gula,  The  firat  ia  of  Ethiopiwi  marble,  and  (he  last  luw 
nlTec  eyes- 

'  At  Castle  Howard  there  are  a  few  busts,  and  writh  thme 
is  the  head  of  Atis  Diphues,  with  the  Phrygian  bonnet, 

'With  the  Townley  collection  we  shall  condnde  our  au- 
thor's catalogue.  While  the  gentleman  whose  name  -it 
bears  was  progresairely  acquinng  th«  Sue  specimens  aP 
Greek  scolptnre,  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  acoonplishing 
bis  plan  to  collect  the  Yases  of  Magna  Grzcia,  which  were, 
embellished  with  the  utmost  efibrts'  of  Etruscan  desigo^ 
The  British  Museum,  that  under  great  improvement  in.  tb» 
management  is  now  open  for  public  inspection,  contains  the 
joint  acquisition  of  these  expert  and  laborious  collectors,, 
dad  those  of  Mr.  Townley  were  purchased  by.  ordec  of  Rir- 
liament  for  the  sum  of  j£20,000.  The  Museinn  Britsniii- 
Oum,  by  Taylor  Coombe,  Esq-  and  the  drawings;  t^Mr. 
William  Alexander  his  assistant,  are  in  Uie  course  of  pablii 
dfttion,  and  to  both  these  the  rbader  is  Feferrett:  fer  more 
minute  infttrmatioo. 

The  CfWN'Isis,  or  Ganephora,  is  largw  than  life,  aad 
wa^  one  of  the  Cariatides  whieb  suraortedthe  norti«o  of 
some  ancient  building.  Dr.  E.  Gl^he  of  Cambridge,  iai 
bis  account  of  the  fragnvMt  of  Ceres  brouKfht  from  Eteusis, 
ooneider^tbis  statue  as  of  that  dirinily.  The  Gt^id-is  lam 
than  Hfejibending  hie  bow,  with  the  lion'.3  skin  hanging  ovbr 
the  qoirer.  There  are  some  Fawns,  a  head  of  Homer  ob  m. 
Terminus,  th^head  of  Carocalla  pkioed  upon  a  modern  bust, 
a  bust  of  Trajan  with  the  breast  naked,  and  an  oval  vess 
tfapee  Csethigh  with  handles.  To  these  we  shell  only  add 
tlwo  busts  of  the'fownlflJBn  collection,  alra  preserved  in  tl^ 
British  Museum  ;  a  head  of  Hercules,  coUnsal,  conjectured 
by  several  virtuosi  to  be  the  original  of  the  HercsW  Far- 
nese;  and  a  head  of  Mercui^,  which  ta  osteemed  to  b»  m 
Bpedntea  of  exquisite  and  characteristic  beauly. 

After  aSbrding  such  a  liberal  allowance  of  ripaoein  our 
monthly  pages  to  this  pnblioation,  which  we  admit  to  bea  very 
uteM  and  amusing  aooideace  of  Mu^ure^or  the  radiiaanta  of 
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tte  Ktomrjr  lMtc»7  of  the  prtfemors  of  that  art  sod  their 
prodnotion*,  it  beconm  o«r  peiaM  inty  to  notica  toae 
particalaFa  ol  the  miMondu^  of  the  aatfaor,  and  boom  pro- 
nineot  «rron  in  Uie  woric. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  this  view  of  statnan'  and 
acolpture  through  upwards  of  950  pages,  in  extracted .  rer^ 
faHtim  from  the  AoeciioteB  oSlhe  Aria  of  Encland,  which  the 
■ame  writer  published  sixteeo  years  ago.  We  ihould  have 
ted  ao  objestioD  to  his  bnrowiiig  firom  his  owd  sources,  a«l 
makins  the  aduMwledgment  in  the  title-page,  pre&oe,  or 
•Bj  ower  conspicoouS'  utnatioo,  but  we  mint  ooosure  the 
want  of  ingentHl;  id  offering  to  the  world  a  stale  re>piibU- 
eatioa  of  thjs  Idnd  vithont  sach  notice.  Those  who,  fron 
Aeir  fffepoasession.ia  taTour  of  the  sutbm*  on  account  of 
Ws  tormar  vadertaking,  dmj  purchase  the  present  (which  is 
an  fMStarovolume  at  alSf.),  wtU  find  tfa^  they  obtain  little 
aure  than  the  repetitioD  of  his  earlier  opinions,  that  nay 
peitepsiUfeadj.consUtotd  apart  of  their  library. 
.  But  this  is  not  the  only  portion  which  is  rendered  less 
-Tda^le  .by  reatal ;  nearly  fiw^  additional  pages  are  drawn 
with'  little  raririion  from  the  Reports  ut  the  Elgin  Maibhn 
by  Ae  ooMmillee  of  the  House  of  CoBimns,  and  from  the 
erateaaporary  pamphlets  on  the,saD>e  subject.  Thus  ther« 
remains.only  awMit  100  pages  o^  and  dtese  aot  strictly,  new 
matter,  with  a  few  indifierent  etchings  by  an  amateur,  and 
not  by  a  .profesaer,  as  the  cOM^oation  fer  the  svm  paid  for 
this  enjcnsive  woik, . 

An  loaoDTeaieiMe  idso  arises  from  this  blendi^  of  the 
puMio^cd  of  1800  with  that  of  1816,  which  is,  that  the  new 
laaAwialtaot  prpiieiiy.iacorporatiag  with  the  eld,  occawma 
asartofdisgiHftiBgpatish-work;  and  as  in  the.latter,theini- 
portiBtdiecovwieBirtiidi  that  interval  has  supplied  cmM 
aot  be:4»mp^eBded,  many  of  thaw  appear  to  us  to  hare 
been  from  indifference  or  carelessness  omitted. 
>  OtiMtMhta  kiad  of  imtteDtim  we  have  to  reaiark.  In  a 
bDQk.pi^^Medlyoa  theiutbUaiestproduetioBfl  of  huaaaB^ 
aiiiBy  wiwhkb  ue  wofik  is  oonaeoted  with  the  fexaj^ed  mind 
hm  which  it  ii  created,,  we  dot  expect  some  eotrespoodent 
-aevatidn  between  the  subjetttand  thedesoriptienofit;  but 
in  tbesa  pages,  with  all  the  advantages  of  re-cooaideratioa 
Whit^t^  flitltfaor  possessed,  a^e  fiud  Bothipg  but  a  cold  iav 
>imate  accauot,  and  he  eeens  never  to  trust  bis  seoBUxilitr, 
vhatefw  may  be  -the  impulse  by  which  the  pasaioo  should 
'  be  excited.     The  conseqaeoce  is,  that  if  liis  reader  bar 
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mnyMHog,  iMtccd  of  tlatt  bu-dieny'-beifag  <ir6du«a4 
bMwe«n  hnn  and  th«  writer^  iHiiek  is  almvi  aeNraU^ 
the  former  iscomtHntlj  inAseord,  ndw  tnmavoarintf  1* 
atone,  bj  bis  own  warmth  and  UbemtiCf,  fcr  ttw  firigidi^ 
Ud  merve  with  whitli  the  aiiAer  »  ctMgeMt. 

The  ^krvneiogy  of  «  wark  tkat  h  to  oMtaih  th6  hn^ 
tory  vf  tbc  fm  and  progwu  of  art,  ou^bl  eapecMllT' 
to  be  correct,  as  any  inaitoanu^  of  thii  Idhcl  miist 
tirboHy  defeat  tlie  leading  purpose  of  the  aaUitHr;  but  hei* 
WTersl  ana^reniMit'  occur,  l^e  17  it  is  «aid^  tbat  *'  • 
fif  niriMl  «Mtle«airt  was  Made  fay  a  ooloiiy  of  Ab  Lfdauia  SOO 

rrs  Won  the  tim«of  Heredotua,"  and  the  date  awigawJ 
this  mttleMent  is  1043  fears  prior  to  the  ChristiBn  «nu 
That  hie«orian  was  bom  about  toe  yaer  <M4,  and  Htd  41S 
yean  befbre  tint  ara,  i&volving  a  Misc^Dolatioa  vfthree  can* 
furies.*  But  w«  have  aaotber  niatake  of  the  maie  mtum 
ntat  ^  wh«Jl5  unaocomtaUe.  HpeaUtog  of  PUdiaa,  whtm 
Mr.  0allami7  places  45T  vean  oHhn  GlirM,  he  bmj*  tfaajt 
bis'  coBlemporariM  were  toe  pUlMophen  Soeratel,  n*to, 
ud  Aristotle.  Pkto  died  IS9  yton  after  the  period  ha  a** 
■aaies  to  lie  'Aat  of  Phidias,  end  Aristotie  135  years  siriMV*' 
tyaent  to  it;  and  tfaw  are  cwifcwnded-  two  «f  the  moat  ii** 
yorUnt  epochs  of  the  art  distingnlabed  hf  the  andwr, 
that  of  tiia  AttHwian  itatesasu  sad  Oat «(  the  Haoedoniaa 
Iwro: 

'  Bat  a  ierioue  objection  mwiiia  y«t  ■■•s|daiDed,  md 
it  is  the  sentiment  (expressed  page  I54)'ftat  a  ati^  of  poll*- 
tioel  freedomhas  do  isitieaee  on  the  arts,  that  they '  liaTe 
fiouridied  noat  wider  the  greatest  ^mnts,  and  tbat  (Mr 
MMcess  is  mere  tb  be  attr^Med  to  «>jr«l  arat««tioa  tbn*  to 


MUioM  MMrty.  lliismiBton  is  la  direct  >oppotitibB  t» 
Um  of  WiidEalMnb  and  ^  the  beat  milMrB«n  4*  taUMt. 
If  Peiit^  were  a  demMgogae  and  AJe»HidM-«  trnnrt»  Htfr- 


dies  and  Lystppus  irare  btmi  in  freedom ;  nBdertfais'glf 
vioiusttnAMatMirldeMswcve^orishedwdMAiMed]  And 
withnM  this  powerlM  and  geMroDsinpiulBe,  aU  AewtroU^ 
VMt  vmkkA  merits  seenred  to  them,  «>o«U  not  We-pra- 
diSBBd  tfce  LemRian  Pedlas  or  the  Tarenlam  Jore.  Our  an- 
Iber -Wat  Annsrty  cAindaiB  and  pbyniciati  to  the  British  Em- 
feaswatOonetantinopu,  aad  he  was  alao  eacrvtary  t»  the 
fisiri-Mm4ili  «f  finglnnd,  om  (rf*  the  great  offieerw  af  the 
<raw«  wh*1idiea«*gniiaaKa«f  matters  ralattng  to  afmoriil 
fcbnours.    Pron  atich  aitturiKms,  with  ^le  most  deapatiu  ga- 
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uronant  ■fcroarij  aad  in  ib»  nnwt  cauith  qflU*  ftt  hoa^ 
ke  May  Inve  acquired  notions  of  imperial  uvour  and  vusaj 
depADoenee  which  have  no  concern  witb  tW  spotlBH  puriljF 
of  truth  in  irliidi  the  arts  are  nourithed,  aad  ytiiitib  will  in 
no  way  promote  that  constitutional  Tigoar  by  whi4]h  (Iwir 
highest  perfection  can  alone  be  attaioM. 

AsT.  VI.— ^  Letter  to  a  Friend  of  Robert  Bunu^  ooUh 
sioiieit  btf  an  miended  S-e-publict^oa  oftht  Aecovnt  of  tJu 
L.ifi  of  Bums  J  bu  Dr.  Currie,  md  the  Sdettion  waoe  k^ 
Aim  from  his  Letters.  jEty  William  WoBDSWoaiH. 
London,  fer  Longman  and  Co,  1816.  dvo.    Pp.37. 

Da.  CvftBib,  the  editor  ofthe  poems,  and  t)ieeODipilM-  of 
the  Life  of  Btn-ns,  which  was  pubiiahed  in  1800  fijr  the  be* 
nefit  of  the  &miljr  of  the  poet,  then  latelj  deceased,  has  beea 
repeatedly  bluned  for  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  hit 
task,  and  the  object  of  the  pamphlet  which  forntf  the  iiabject 
of  the  present  article,  iathrousha  Mr.  Grajof  EdinborEfa, 
to  gire  some  advice  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Burns  relative  to  ^ 
best  mode  of  vindicating  the  memoiy  of  Ine  brother,  by  the 
correction  of  the  errors  of  his  bioerapher,  and  by  the  omis- 
sion of  certain  parts  of  Dr.  Currie  s  publication,  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  and  others  contend  eun;ht  never  to  have  been 

Eriiited.  The  chief  ground  of  complaint  against  I>r.  Carrie 
I,  that  he  has  either  done  loo  much,  or  not  done  enough ; 
if  be  thougirt  it  right  to  lay  before  his  readers  so  many  of 
the  private  letters  of  Burns,  he  ought  to  have  placed  then 
in  such  a  series  as  would  have  shewn  the  connecting  Ijnka 
of  impulse,  and  to  have  accompanied  tbem  with  those  ob- 
servations that  would  have  placed  the  offences  of  the  poet, 
th«rein  with  bitter  remorse  confessed,  in  a  feir  point  of  view; 
if  the  mme  be  detailed,  at  least  it  ought  to  be  related  with 
some  of  the  incitements  and  allurements  without  which 
crime  is  never  comroittetl.  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Words- 
itOT^  well  renarhs  -: 

"Would  a  homm  friend  of  the  author,  lus  cpitoscllor  and  con- 
ftsior,  have  toU  tuch  Uitm  \f  true,  as  this  book  cmitaios  I  and 
«hoi  but  doc  posKBSed  of  the  intimate  kaowlcdev  which  onne  but  a 
boaom  triend  can  adfuire,  could  bave  beeu  justified  in  making  these 
Hrtwalil  Such  a  one,  bioiself  a  pure  spirit,  having  accompauied, 
■SI  il  veie,  upon  winga,  the  pilgrim  along  the  gotrowfiil  road  nliicb 

*    ■     ■  -    .     -     ■    g  on^_  neither  hurried  down  by  its  r'- 

•nra&g  its  thorns,  aor  perpkied  by  it 
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iBgs,  4Kir  di«eoiBfit«d  b;  hi  foundermis  ptsngw-r-ltK  Ibl  MttmctittB 
of  othere — migbt  have  delJoutfed,  almoit  u  in  a  map,  tbe  wa;  whicll 
tiie  afflicted  pJlarnn  bad  pursue<l  till  thergad  clou  of  his  divenified 
joucary^  In  tbis  jnaimer  the  veuerabU  spirit  of  luuQ  Walton  was 
^ual^ed  to  bqve  retraced  tbe  unitcady  coiine  of  a  btf;bly-gifted 
man,  who,  in  tbis  UmentabLe  point,  and  in  versatility  of  genius,  bore 
no  unobvious  reMmblance  to  tbe  Scottisb  bard ;  1  mean  bis  friend 
CoTTON-^wbom,  Dotwitbstandmg  all  that  tbe  «age^iiiiut  bave  dis- 

S proved  in  bis  life,  be  honoured  with  tbe  title  of  sou.  .  Molbiag 
e  this,  however,  bas'lbe  biographer  of  Bums  accomplished;  and, 
vHli  his  means  of  information,  co]hou3  as  'in  some  respects  they 
were,  it  would  bave  been  absurd  to  attempt  it,"    -       . 

The  ponclueion  therefore  is,  that  such  letters  of  the  poet 
as  communicate  no  useful  information,  and  only  gratify 
those  Hho  aootb  their  own  vices  by  the  discovery  that  olbera 
like  them  have  offended,  ought  to  nave  been  cqmpletelv  exy 
eluded.  The  soul-sick  coniessioos  of  a  sensitive,  mina  can 
never  be  taken  as  literally  true;  but  although  Dr.  Currie 
has  Cf  rtatnly  been  censurable  in  this  respect,  ,we  think  be  is 
not  quKe  as  much  to  blame  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  contends. 
At  the  time  Dr.  Currie's  edition  appeared.  Burns  had  but 
recenlly  died,  and  bis  bio|p^pber  haa  a  very  difficult  coiirse 
to  steer  between  personal  delicacy  on  the  one  band,  and 
public  expectation  on  the  other.  The  follies  and  vices  of 
the  poet  were  generally  known  to  those  who  »ere  likely  to 
read  the  work,  and  it  was  also  known  that  his  family  and 
friends  had  put  into  the  hands  of  bis  biographer  all  the  mi- 
nutia  of  information  which  the  most  active  industry  could 
collect ;  he  must  unavoidably  tberefore  give  ofTence,  or  oc« 
cation  disappointment.  The  case  would  have  been  rei7 
different  had,  be  been  writing  of  an  individual  remembered 
only  by  his  works,  upon  whose  character  and  conduct  do 
opinion  had  been  formed,  and  with  regard  to  whom  tho 
world  in  general  would  be  ready  to  receive  any  iiopressioa 
the  biographer  might  think  warranted.  To  draa  from  the 
obscurity  of  airtiquity,  with  the  scrutinizing  and  malicious 
eye  of  a  public  detector  of  delinquency — to  pry  through  the 
veil  which  the  impartial  hand  of  time  has  drawn  over  long- 
jwst  erropi,  has  been  the  task  of  the  modem  editors  of  our 
ancient  writers.  Plutarch  has  often  been  held  up  as  a  mo- 
del of  thj«  kind  of  writing,  pourtraying  only  the  noble  and. 
imitablefeatures  of  the  characters  he  paints;  but  even  if  it 
were  bo,  the  parallel  is  not  fair,  because  all  bioerapberv 
liaye  not  a  choice  of  their  subjects ;  the  faults  and  nillira  of 
fiunis  had  btteii  bruited  cveo  t^  himulf  in  [qiitt,  and  Vr. 
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coaiiDunicatirenew,  or  of  unliir  Bnppresaion. 

That  Dr.  Currie  haa  faowerer  f^ne  too  ftr  we  are  very 
read;  to  admit ;  he  seeniB  to  have  forgotten,  that  when  a 
man  like  Burns,  of  an  opea  and  generous  diaposition,  repro- 
bates bis  own  vices,  be  is  much  less  to  be  believed  than  if  he 
applauded  his  own  virtnes;  it  does  not  follow,  because  benya 
i^  that  it  must  be  true,  or  that  iP  it  be  true,  it  is  neccMarje 
to  publish  it.  Upon  the  duties  ofa  bioEni[Aer  in  the  ab« 
fitract  Mr.  Wordsworth  well  and  truly  oWrves,  that  *'  bio- 
sraphj',  though  diSering  in  some  essentials  from  works  of 
fiction,  is  nevertheless  like  them  an  art — an  art,  the  lawa  of 
wbich  are  determined  b^  the  iinperfecti<HiB  of  our  nature, 
and  the  constitution  of  eocietv.  Truth  is  not  here  aa  in  the 
Kiences  and  in  natural  philosophj,  to  be  sought  without 
scruple,  and  prnmillgatea  for  its  own  sake,  upon  the  mere 
chance  of  its  being  serviceable:  but  onlv  for  obvioaslj  jiu4 
ttfyiog  purposes,  moral  or  intellectual.  He  follows  it  fay 
some  other  remarks  equally  just. 

■■  Silence  is  a  privilese  of  Ibe  grave,  a  right  of  the  d^iaried :  let 
Uin,  therefore,  who  infringes  that  right,  b;  speaking  pubhcly  of,  for, 
or  against,  thoie  wh«  cannot  speak  for  themMlves,  tike  heed  Ibat 
be  opens  not  his  mouth  without  a  sufficient  sanction.  De  moitnii 
nil  nisi  bonum,  ii  a  rule  in  which  tiiese  sentimeDti  have  been  poiheii 
to  an  extreme  that  proves  how  deeply  humanit;  is  interested  in  main< 
taining  Ibeia.  And  it  was  wise  to  annonoce  the  prec^  tbm  abto- 
lutelv;  both  because  there  exist  in  that  saaw  nature,  by  which  it 
has  been  dictated,  so  many  temptariom  to  disregard  it. — and  be- 
cause Ifaere  are  powers  ana  mflueoces,  within  and  without  ui,  that 
wiil  prevent  its  being  literally  fulfilled — to  the  Mippreuioo  of  profit* 
able  truth.  Penalties  of  law,  conventions  of  manners,  and  personal 
frar,  protect  the  repulatinn  of  the  living;  and  somethingof  this  pro- 
tection is  extendea  to  the  recently  dead, — who  survive,  to  a  certain 
dmee.  in  their  kindred  and  friends.  Few  are  so  insensihle  as  not  to 
feel  this,  and  nut  to  be  actuated  by  the  feeling.  But  only  to  philo. 
SOpby  enlightened  by  the  a&ctions  does  it  belong  justly  to  estimate 
Ae  claims  of  the  deceased  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  present  age 
■ad  foture  genetattons  on  the  other;  and  to  itrfte  a  balance  ht- 
tween  them. — Such  a  phikwophy  runs  a  risk  of  beconuig  eitinct 
awMtt  as,  if  the  coarse  intnisions  into  the  recesses,  Ae  gram 
bRacbca  upon  the  sanctities,  of  domestic  lift,  to  which  we  have 
lately  been  more  and  more  accustomed,  are  to  be  reganled  as  indi- 
cations ofa  vigoroni  state  of  public  feding — favourable  to  tbe  maiii> 
tcnance  of  the  liberties  of  our  country. — Intell^ent  Ipvers  of  free- 
dom are  from  necessity  bold  and  hardy  lovers  of  truth ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Ac  measure  in  wlucb  their  love  is  ioteltigeot,  is  it  attended 
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iritb  a  fiwr  diacnainktion,  ind  a  mote  tttrntive  d«lieacy.  The 
wise  and  good  (and  all  others  beiog  lovers  of  licvooe  i^her  than  of 
liberty  are  in  ^t  slaves)  reipect,  as  one  of  tbe  nobleft  cbarac- 
teriatici  of  EaglisbsieD,  tbat  jealoiuy  of  tvniliar  approach,  whicb, 
while  it  contributes  to  tbe  mainteoauce  of  private  dignity,  is  one  of 
the  most  efGcacious  guardiaas  of  rational  public  fie^om." 

Had  Dr.  Currie  been  aensible  of  tbe  truth  of  what  is 
above  atated,  many  painful  letters  would  have  been  left  in 
that  obecurity  for  which  tbe  writer  intended  them ;  and  it  it 
singular,  as  the  very  condading;  wmyIs  of  the  bir^rapher 
are  that  "  Bums  did  not  foresee  that  his  own  letters  Wer« 
to  appear  in  print,"  that  the  reflection  did  not  occur  whe- 
ther It  were  fit  thus  to  thwart  the  Admitted  intentions  of  tbe 
poeL  who  in  one  of  his  letters  aeema  to  prophecy  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  mealory  would  be  tortured,  to  extract  the 
minntest  offences  of  bis  life.  "  Often,*'  he  exclaimi,  "  in 
Uaating  anticipation,  hare  I  listened  to  some  future  hacknev 
spribblef,  with  the  heavy  malice  of  savage  stupidity,  &c.  ;^ 
and  other  pasgages  might  be  quoted,  in  which  he  for  a  mo* 
toent  regrets  that  ingenuousness  by  which  he  laid  himaelf 
open  to  undeserved  imputations. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  on  this 
vccasion  should  stand  forward  in  vindication  of  a  man  of  so 
■way ;  estinabte  and  admirable  ^ualitws  at  Bums,  o«t 
laerely  from  a  neural  love  of  justice,  but  Arom  a  pecnliaff 
rMMnolanee  between  tbe  minds  and  the  stiles  of  the  two 
poett— we  apeak  of  the  mind  and  state  of  Barns  before 
they  became  infected  by  the  society  and  habits  into  which 
he  fell  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  As  all  true  poetry  hat 
the  same  foundation,  so  all  true  poets  must  have  some 
principles  in  common ;  and  the  chief  difference  between 
Bums  and  Wordsworth  is,  that  the  former  was  euersetiCf 
simple,  and  unaffected,  in  all  his  earlier  and  better  piece? 
tx^ng  the  common  language  of  men  in  a  state  of  excite* 
ment  because  he  knew  no  other ;  and  tbe  latter  because  bit 
Wlds  it  to  be  the  very  estence  of  his  art.  It  is  this  cjiiali^ 
that  oooatihitea  the  (wincipal  charm  of  the  productions  « 
tiw  Scottidi  bard ;  and  as  at  the  period  to  wnich  we  allude 
ke  knew  of  no  other  school,  he  never  deviated  tirom  the 
nles  whtoh  it  prescribet.  Our-  raaders  may  not  at  first  be 
MMible  of  thh  similarity,  but  if  they  will  careftilly  examine 
the  productions  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  they  will  find  that 
our  opinion  is  borne  out,  not  only  in  principle  but  in 
practice.  Wf  need  only  c[uote  ftom  the  letter  before  ua  tbe 
subsequent  eloquent  passages  to  shew  how  well  its  author 
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ondnrsfRndB  and  bow  deepl;  he  mjo^b  tike  bMUr  part  of  tb« 
worfcB  of  BuniB. 

,  "  But  you  will  perhaps  accuse  me  of  re6Duig  too  much;  and  it 
is,  I  0(m,  comparatively  of  little  importance  while  we  are  eiigBKed 
to  mdiog  the  Iliad,  ibe  ^eid,  the  tragedies  of  Othello  and  Kii^ 
Leei;  whether  the  authors  of  these  poems  were  good  or  bad  men; 
iriKthet  tfaey  lived  happily  or  miserably.  Should  a  thought  of  tl)« 
hind  cross  our  mieds,  tlutre  would  be  no  doubt,  if  irresistible  ex- 
ternal evideoce  did  not  dedde  the  question  unfavourably,  that  men 
of  such  traoscendaat  genius  were  both  ^ood  an^  happy  :  and  if,  un- 
fiMlunatcly,  it  bad  been  on  record  that  they  were  otherwise,  sym- 
pathy with  the  £ite  of  their  fictitious  persofiages  would  banisli  the 
Howelcome  trutb  whenever  it  obtmided  itself,  so  that  it  would  but 
subtly  distill^  our  plcasuEc.  Far  otbeiwise  i|  ^it  with  that  class  of 
poets,  tiiK  priRRipal  charm  (^  who^  writings  depeads  upon  lh« 
buaiUar  knowledge  which  they  convey  of  the  personal  feelii^  of 
theic  auliion.  This  is  emioently  the  case  with  the  eflssi««s  of 
BonH  : — in  the  small  quantity  of  narrative  that  he  has  given,  he 
himself  beirs  no  inconsulefable  part;  nnd  be  has  produced  do 
drama.  Neither  the  subjects  Af  his  poenu,  nor  bis  manner  of 
handling  them,  allow  us  long  to  forget  their  author.  On  the  basis  of 
his  butnan  diaracter  he  baa  re«re<l  a  poeiib  ooe,  which  with  more 
or  kss  distinctBcss  prnente  it«clf  to  f  iew  in  almost  every  put  of  hia 
ariieT.^Bwl,  Kt  my  .estiantimt,  Im  mttst  vaivable  verses.  Thit 
poetic  tabtiQ,  dtig  out  of  the  m»»Kiy  of  pitnuine  humaaily,  is  mrj 
■iBd  •pin&wl  :~^ad  tbou^  the  paaterwls,  iw  nve  parts,  are  ooarae, 
aad  the  disposition  is  often  fantastic  «iid  irr^^ilar,  yet  the  whole  it 
■greeable.and  strlkiogly  attractive.  P^gu^  then,  upon  your  ire* 
norseless  huaters  after  matter  of  fact  (noo,  after  all,  rank  among 
the  blindest  of  Ipuman  beings)  when  they,  would  conviuce  you  that 
(he  foundations  of  this  admirable  edifice  are  hollow;  and  tbat  ita 
frame  is  unsound  t  Gmndng  tbat  all  which  has  been  raked  up  to 
fte  prejudice  of  Bums  were  literally  trne;  and  that  it  added, 
wbicB  it  does  mrt,  to  onr  better  Understanding  of  hnman  nature  and 
liaam  HFe  (for  that  genius  is  not  incompatible  with  vice,  and  thst 
vioc  IcBdBtotabery-^dieitioreacsrte  from  the  lensibHities  whick  are 
k  >ctetyci>t8  of  ^iii>»— we  needed  not  tbosC'  communioatians  to 
iaferai  o^.kow  floor  woald  have  keen  Ae  cou^asatioB'  fn^x 
dedwrtio*  made,  Jsy  tins  wtriisic  IwowledgCk  from  the  iatnoMe 
«tttP^ of  bis  poetry— 4o  phase,  andtflinstntctl 

"la  illustraticp  of  t(us  sentineqt^  p^ppi^  ine  to  raimpd  yaa  Hiat 
itis  ,the  privilfige  ti.po^ic  genius  to  catch,  luuler  ;:4ttaini^tri» 
dons  of  which,  perhaps  ,at  (he  time  of  ils  being  eurted  it  is  bu^ 
[Itmly  conscious,  a  spirit. of  pje^sy^  wnerever  it  can  be  found,--i|f 

■ities  of ,  loVp  'ahS 

'ftirer  aspect*  df 

dbu  iM'sbOik.faw  the  sooqujr  of  1be|iaa9i6ii  «f  lov* 


Ae  w^ks  of  nature  and  in  the  busmcss  (ff  jne)i. — The  poet,  trussing 
to  primal;  iaalbict^'laiuiiates'Wobg''Uie  felicities  of.loVp  'ahd 
wine,  and  Ucbiaptnred' wh'Se  be  desciibiis  the 'ftirer  aspect*  df 
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dMnigfa  inunddoate — from  canvivial  pleasure  though  ratempente-*- 
oor  from  the  presence  of  war  though  aavage,  and  recognind  u 
the  hand-maid  of  desoIatioD.  Frequeatly  and  admirably  has  Bunu 
given  way  to  these  impulses  of  nature  ;  both  with  referoice  to  him- 
self and  in  describing  the  condition  of  othera.  Who,  but  toant 
impenetrable  dunce  or  narrow-minded  puritan  in  the  works  of  ar^ 
ever  read  without  dehght  the  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  the 
c<»viviai  exaltation  of  the  rustic  adventurer.  Tarn  o'Sfaanter  1  Tbe 
poet  fears  not  to  tell  tbe  reader  in  the  outset  that  his  hero  wu  > 
desperate  and  sottish  drunkard,  wliose  excesses  were  freouent  as 
his  (q)portunities.  This  reprobate  sits  down  to  bis  cups,  while  the 
■tonn  IS  roaring,  and  heaven  and  earth  are  in  confusion ; — the  night 
h  driven  on  by  song  and  tumultuous  noise — laughter  and  jest  thicken 
ta  tbe  beverage  improves  upon  the  palate — conjugal  fidelity  ardilj 
bends  to  tbe  service  of  general  benevolence — selfishness  is  not 
absent,  but  wearing  tbe  mask  of  social  cordialit]> — and,  while  Iheae 
various  elements  of  humanity  are  blended  into  one  proud  and 
happy  composition  of  elated  spirits,  tbe  anger  of  the  tenq>est  with- 
out doors  cnly  heightens  and  sets  off  tbe  enjoyment  within. — 1  pity 
him  who  cannot  perceive  that,  in  all  this,  though  there  was  no  moru 
putpose,  there  is  a  mmal  eGeCt." 

To  revert  to  tbe  prinnpal  object  of  the  letter  before  lu, , 
viz.  to  poiDt  out  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Burns  the  best  mode  m 
repelling  the  unjuBt  charges  against,  or  <^  palliating  ^ 
^xageerated  errors  of  his  luvther,  we  cannot  help  observ* 
jng  Uiat  it  ia  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  bit^raphical 
memoir  was  not  in  the  first  instance  compiled  and  edited  b^ 
that  individual  who  was  best  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  life,  and  the  dispositions  of  tbe  mind  of  Burns :  at  all 
events  the  work  of  Dr.  Currie  having  been  put  forth  io  so 
imperfect  and  objectionable  a  shape,  it  was  a  matter  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  possessed  the  means  of  doing 
'so,  to  rescue  tbe  memory  of  Burns  from  obloquy.  Sixteen 
years  have  however  now  elapsed  without  any  such  ettempt, 
though  it  has  long  been  promised,  and.  in  the  mean  time  a 
repntit  of  Dr.  Currie's  edition,  with  dU  its  defects,  has  beea 
given  to  the  public  in  a  cheap  form ;  so  that  this  dilatori- 
jwss  in  vindication,  has  not  ^Iv  tended  to  confirm,  but  to 
^read  the  disadvantageous  opinions  that  have  been  forieed; 
Whether  the  publication  of  this  Letter  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
be  meant  to  supersede  a  new  edition,  with  ulterations  and 
omissioni,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  rendH* 
it  the  more  necessary,  sinoe  it  shews  tnat  there  is  something 
ia  the  back  eround  that  ought  not  in  justice  to  be  longer 
withheld.    Mr.  WordsirMtlTs  advice  is  thus  exiH-esaed  i 

"  If  it  he  deemed  adviMable  to  tepaat  Dr.  Carrie**  nanativ^ 
iritbout  striking  out  such  pusages  as  the  author,  if  be  were  iw* 
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itiT^  'vrodd  pnibttbl;  be  happj  to  c^ce,  let  there  be  notes  at- 
tacbed  to  fbe  iaost  <Hi4MxioiH  of  them,  ia  which  the  miaKpresentft- 
tiom  may  be  corrected,  and  the  exa^geratiaiis  exposed.  1  recom' 
Btesd  this  course,  if  Dr.  Currie'a  Life  u  to  be  republished,  ai  it 
now  standi,  in  connexion  with  the  poems  and  letter*,  and  espeeially 
if  prefixed  to  them ;  but,  in  my  judgmeat,  it  would  be  best  to  vyp^ 
the  example  wbicb  Masmi  has  given  in  his  secotu)  edition  of  Oram's 
works.  There,  inverting  the  order  which  had  been  properly  adopted, 
when  the  life  and  Letters  were  new  matter,  the  poems  are  placed 
first ;  and  the  rest  takes  its  place  as  subsidiary  to  them.  If  tbia 
were  done  in  the  intended  edition  of  Buma's  works,  I  should 
Ertjcquously  recommend,  that  a  concise  life  of  the  poet  be  prefixed, 
from  the  pea  of  Gilbert  Bums,  who  has  already  giv«i  public  pro*^ 
how  well  qualified  he  is  for  the  undertaking.  I  know  no  belter 
model  as  to  proportiob,  and  the  degree  of  detail  required,  nor, 
'  indeed,  as  to  the  general  execution,  than  the  life  of  Milton  by 
Feoton,  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  die  Paradise  Lost.  Buta  mors 
copious  narrative  would  be  expected  from  a  brother;  and  soate al- 
lowance ought  to  be  made,  in  this  and  other  respects,  for  an  eipec- 
tation  so  natural.  , 

"  In  this  prefatory  memoir,  when  tlie  author  has  prepared  himself 
by  reflecting,  that  fraternal  partiality  may  have  reoaered  him,  in 
some  points,  not  so  trust-worthy  as  others  less  favoured  by  oppor- 
tunity, it  will  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  proceed  candidly  and 
openly,  as  for  as  such  a  procedure  will  tend  to  restore  lo  hb 
brother  that  portion  of  public  estimation,  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  unjustly  deprived.  Nay,  when  we  recul  to  mmd  tlie 
Uack  things  nhicfa  have  been  written  of  this  great  man,  and  the 
frii^ttul  ones  that  have  been  insinuated  against  him;  and,  as  Ar  u 
the  public  knew,  till  lately,  without  compkint,  remonstrance,  ot 
disavowal,  from  his  nearest  relatives;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  woold 
not  be  best,  at  thb  day,  explicitly  to  det^Iare  to  what  degree  Robert 
Bums  bad  given  way  to  pernicious  habits,  and,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
to  fix  the  point  to  which  his  moral  character  had  been  degraded.  It 
is  a  disgraceful  feature  of  the  times  that  this  measure  should  be 
necessary ;  most  pa'iufut  to  think  that  a  brother  should  have  such  an 
office  to  perform.  But,  if  Gilbert  Bums  be  conscious  that  the 
subject  will  bear  to  be  so  treated,  he  has  no  choice ;  the  duty  has 
been  imposed  upon  bim  by  the  errors  into  which  the  former  biogra- 
pher has  fallen,  in  respect  to  the  very  principles  upcHi  which  U» 
work  ou^  to  have  been  eonducted." 

.  Beudes  tbe  defecto  noticed  in  the  caune  of  this  artich* 
lliete  are  others  in  the  Life  of  Boras,  aa  detailed  b;^  Dr. 
Ciirrie,  wbi<^  have  not  escaped  remark  on  former  occa^oal ; 
aB«i  we  do  not  tbtofc  that,  properlr  execoted,  a  inor«  weful 
,    Ckit.  Bbv.  Vol.  IV.  Jirfy,  1816.  I 
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q> iatwesting.work  souldbei  givea  ta  tlic  pablic  tbae  tfaa 
L^  of  Burns.:  we  would  prefix  as  a  tootto  bia  wdl  known 
lines: 

"Theo  at  the  bslance  lefs  br  mute; 

Vft  DCTcr  can  adjust  it; 
What's  done  we  partly  ma^  compute. 
But  know  not  wttafs  resbted. 


Aht.  VII. — A  Ckronoiogical  History  of  the  Fouares  and 
Dixoveries  in  the  South  Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean,  rot.  IF.  ta 
the  Year  179S,  including  a  History  of  the  Buccaneers*  of 
America.  By  James  Burnet,  F.  ft.  S.  Captain  in  (Jfc 
Royal  Navy.     London.     G.  and  W.  Nicoh     1816. 

The  author  of  ibis  extensive  work,  from  early  education 
apd  habits,  is -emtoenl);  qualified  for  the  ondntaking;  he 
sailed  whh"  that  great  discoverer  and  exee!l*n|  navigator 
tbe  late  Captain  Cook,"  under  wfrom  he  served  as  Itente- 
oant  in  his  two  last  voyasies :  h*  had  subsec^uentlv  the  com- 
mand  ofliis  Majesty's  ship  the  Bristolof  50  guns  in  the  JEast 
Indies ;  find  since  he  withdrew  Irom  active  employoient,  tbe 
eveniag  of  lifebas  been  engaged  in  inquiries  immediatdy 
connected  with  his  protessioRal  duties.  Beiideethepresent 
laboriotM  production,  in  1796  he  published  a  Plan  of  De-i 
fence  B^inst  Invasioa;  in  1809,  Experimeiitaon  the  River 
Thames  to  ascertain  tbe  Direction  of  tbo  Currents ;  and  in 
)611,  aChart  of  the  Coast  of  Chiaa,  with  a  memoir  relating 
to  tbe  subject. 

The  first  part  of  tWs  voyage  to  the  South  Seas  was  re-* 
viewed  in  our  llOth  volume,  or  the  first  of  a  new  series; 
published  for  February  1804;  and  we  then  said  "  We  have 
Jjaid  great  attention  tq  this  volume,  because  we  think  It  of 
considerable  importance,  not  only  from  its  own  intrinsic 
merits,  and  tbe  varied  information  it  conveys,  but  as  the  pa- 
rent and  prototype  of  many  succeeding  ones."  We  at  the 
same  time  took  the  opportunity  bf  giving  the  author  a  fe«r 
vr»rdsof  advice,  whicn  be  has  prepM'ly  regarded  in  the  eer 
quel  of  his  work ;  and  it  was,  that  he  t^Ould  pay  "  lees  atrr 
tention  to  the  minuter  events  of  the  voyages;  the  mutinies 
tifBfiilorst  theconbestB  wHb  tbe  natives,  whocaBimpcTfeotly 
ondei^tand  the  tangoage  and  .comprehend  the  subjeotsof 
th«  navigatore;  tbeassani^  digm^  Rnd  miBtabwi  splenl 
dor  of  petty  uireiviKzed  ehieft ;  in  slior^  aU  those  ciren>« 
stances  hot  connected  withwuenoe."    Our  wish  was,  and  ifl^ 
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tint  aU  4lia  BtmigA  «nd  ndjes^  of  sucli  a  ni^Mrt  Aoald  b« 
pfSHrved  by*  pnwMflowtU  acquiated  with  k,  and  Ikat 
we  shoiyd  nve  •om^iog  more  worthy  than  the  mectteya 
compilsd  bj  fitble-deolere  In  their  garretB,  caloalated  eolj 
to  exbatMt  UK'palicoee  and  mislead  the  nDdentaDdiagoftM 


Ifl  this  Just  and  reasoaiMe  akpeetatioii  we  hanhkbart* 
ii«t  been  dfaapp«inted ;  biit  the  author  has  in  mdw  dcgn« 
been  frmtnrted  in  hie  own  nurpoees,' which  were,  aeappean 
by  the  advertlBement  to  tW  secbad  volume,  tn  die  next  t» 
carry  the  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas  t«  the  commence* 
nent  oi  the  rei^n  «f  his  present  Majesty  (1760).  In  thie 
third'  vtdume  be  is  .73  yeara.sbort  of  his  proposed  date,  aiid 
even  in  that  now  under  our  immediate  review,  be  »  8T 
yeara  -defioient  of  the  time  be  inteaded  t*  thaposa  of  <■■  its 
fretutrntv;  eo  that  the  timMaetione  aire  brot^Udawn  ao^ 
to  ITJ^'tetmiaatinE  with  tha  eirounnavigatioB  of  the 
Dotdrtkan  Ragjgewoin. 

Uader  these  obvumstanopa^  it'bdiOTva  u»  til  advert  briefly 
tothefiilaa«f  the  work,  theetncotioaofwlHohlias  baaii' so 
pfoib:,  oMMrarr  to  the  orieinal  design  «f  the  autber ;  and  if 
oar  Tevoflrhflsbaiiflseist'bnn  in  t»h)»f« -shorter  coime,  hia 
resd«r«  we  tbiah  wiU  attendbiiu  btAh  wkh  aoore  profit  dnd 
pleBsure  to  tbe  end  «f  bis  voya^. 

Ther*  appeal  to  as  to  be  a  radical  itefeet  in  the  echeiae, 
oa  wW<A  however  the  author  Geems  lo  havn  t&hen  so  niaeh 
BaJQs  to  inform  hie  mind  and  to  obtun  tha  best  advice,  that 
It  is  with  great  nductaace  we  notice  Ae  misoDaeeption  of 
hiaprojcdtc  >*  To  yAu,"  he  says,  in  bitdedceationto  Sir  J«- 
aepa  rnnke,'*  rny  phm  wasiirst  eoismuaieated,  and  the  en- 
MHimgeMent  -it  receited  frbm  you  detemined  me  to  tte 
Hudertakine."  But- before  we  state  our  objeetidn,  we  thiidL 
it  to  bo  i^ht  to  except  "from  it  so  much  of  the  arrange* 
aient  ae  refers  to  the  ctassi&eetion  aoeording  to  the  hT«o- 
grafifaioal  divteien  of  the  globe,  of  whi«h  weeMirefy  ap- 
prove. -  Oor  obfeetion  i«  oflfaisfcmd  :  th«  author  liaa  jpvo- 
posedto  himself  to  give  a  progressive  history  of  the  duco' 
veriee  in  the  South  Seas,  instead  of  fumisMng  bis  readcrn 
whfa  a  distinct  account  «f  (he  ultimate  state  of  tfiinge  ao- 
eordiag  to  the  diseoveries  in  those  waters  made  up  to  tbe 
-•resent  tiOie.  lo  art  or  iB  science  we  do  not  desire  to 
know  the  notoral  or  moral  causes  or  accident*  which  alt«r- 
natel/  AM^rbed  and  obstructed  the  Successive  inquirers  be- 
Ibn  they  arrived  at  tbe  coodJusion  ^ey  sought,  so  in  these 
«niKigft>|^cal  pttPBiritBWe  are  indlftrentasto  iHudi  side 
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or  fiortion  of  ail  bland,  conttnent,  whirlp6ol,  or  cHrtent  6rtt 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  navigator,  and  we  are  ansioM 
only  to  know  tbe  reach  and  extent  of  the  du^covery  to  its 
utmost  limits  for  the  purposes  of  future  utility.  Tbecourw 
pursued  by  the  author  appears  to  us  like  that  of  the  teachor 
of  matfaematicB  wlio  would,  in  explanation  of  the  propesir 
tion,  detail  the  difficultiw  the  human  mind  had  to  encoun- 
ter before  the  %T^A  PythaEOric  theorem  was  invented ;  or 
Ihe  instructor  in  Burgery,  wno  would,  in  illustration  of  Xhtt 
arterial  system,  dilate  on  the  impediments  which  for  agek 
interrupted  its  disclosure;  both  the  one  and  the  other  leav- 
ing to  remote  and  uncertain  contingency  the  exposition  of 
the  ultimate  truth  established  by  those  splendid  oiscoveriM 
in  scieace  and  nature. 

But  it  is  due  to  the  author  that  we  should  not  haaard  this 
^neral  remark  without  some  qualification.  The  history  of 
cosmography  (or  voyages  and  travels)  is  divided  by  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Advancement  of  LeamiDg,into 
Ibree  parts^— national  history  ia  respect  to  the  regioos  them- 
selves, civil  history  in  reference  to  the  "  habitations,  regi'* 
mens,  and  manners  of  the  people,"  and  mathematics  \m  re- 
^rd  *'  to  the  climes  and  conngurations  towards  the  heavens." 
The  observation  we  have  just  made  in  no  view  applies  to 
the  second  part  of  this  compounded  sort  of  history,  and  we 
need  not  remark  on  the  worth  of  civil  history  in  all  its 
minute  and  progressive  circumstances.  So  far  as  the  la-; 
'boors  of  Captain  Burney  have  been  applied  to  this  depart- 
ment, they  will  be  fitly  esteemed,  and  will  be  considered  as 
■affiM^ing  an  accession  to  the  mass  of  information  obtained 
on  the  nature  and  character  of  man  under  very  di^reat  in- 
fluences and  situations  from  those  to  which  we  are  accn^ 
toroed  in  civilized  and  polished  society. 

We  object  then  not  to  the  scheme  of  chronological  deve- 
lopment, inasmuch  as  the  publication  refers  to  civil  his- 
tory ;  but  we  do  object  in  wnat  regards  natural  hbtory  and 
mathematical  science,  as  explained  by  Jjord  Bacon,  and  We 
think  that  the  former  should  have  been  supplied  in  a  com- 
preased  shape,  and  is  by  no  means  so  intimately  interwoven 
as  not  to  be  conveniently  separated.  The  hint  we  give 
might  have  been  taken  by  the  author  fi'om  a  work  long 
.eiace  published,  in  which  toe  philosophical  part  of  the  ^oy 
ages  of  Cook,  with  which  Cajd.  Burney  is  so  conversant,  is 
aepwated  from  that  which  is  more  inuBediately  of  a  mari- 
'  time  character.  Under  these  views,  if  we  may  presume 
^again  to  give  advice,  it  would  be  that  the  ingeaiotu  author 
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would  iMBaplete  his  uDderUking  by  a  littl«  vuietion  to  tb« 

Elan,  selecting  the  eivil  hietory  of  renote  sitaatioM  of  which 
e  treats  for  a  succinct  aod  separate  disquieilion  down  to 
the  time  when  he  himself  becomes  personally  concerned  as 
a  navigator,  and  then  enriching  lh&  stock  of  knowledge  with 
all  that  is  new  and  valuable  amonc  his  own  papers,  or  from 
hia  own  recollections  as  to  the  ultimate  discoveries  which 
have  brouffht  this  branch  of  inquiry  to  the  improved  state 
in  which  it  may  now  be  exhibited.  If  the  former  part  b« 
brieSjr  stated,  the  latter  division  may  with  the  more  conve- 
nience be  as  ample  as  the  materials  and  the  acknowledged 
ability  <^  their  possessor  may  render  expedient  for  the  pur> 
poses  of. navigation.  We  are  extremely  interested  in  iku 
recommendation  to  the  author,  not  only  because  we  object 
generally  to  the  extended  character  of  his  plan,  but  because, 
with  respect  to  him  as  well  as  others,  life  is  short  if  art  be 
long,  and  we  fear  that  the  usual  period  of  human  existence  not 
allowing  him  to  fulfil  his  comprehensive  designs,  the  rising 
generation  will  be  deprived  p.f  an  important  acquisition  to 
nautical  science. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  more  than  the  half  of  the  con- 
tents is  applied  to  the  history  of  the  Buccaneers  aAd  Fle<- 
bustiers.  These  partisans  originated  in  some  English  and 
French,  who.  by  the  consent  of  their  respective  govern^ 
meats,  landed  on  the  tsia.ad  of  St.  Christopher,  which,  hav 
ing  never  been  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  was  inhabited  by 
Caribbe  Indians  A^hen  accounts  of  this  event  reached 
Europe,  West  India  companies  were  formed,  and  licences 
were  granted  to  take  out  colonists.  In  1629,  Uiese  intruders 
oo  the  natives  were  in  their  torn  driven  out  by  the  Spa- 
niards, but  they  re-established  themselves  on  the  island  the 
following  year,  and  also  obtained  possession  of  Tortuga,  at 
(he  north-west  extremity  of  Hispaniola.  At  about  the  same 
period,  the  adventurers  began  to  he  known  by  the  names 
of  Buccaneers  and  Flebustiers,  the  former  being  more  com- 
monly applied  to  the  English,  and  the  latter  to  the  French. 
The  ^rst  was  derived  from  an  Indian  word  Boucan,  a  term 
applied  to  cured  meat,  an  article  in  which  a  considerable 
Uade  was  conducted,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  preparation 
of  whicli  had  been  derived  from  the  Caribbes.  The  term 
Flebustiers  is  the  corruption  by  the  French  mariners  of  the 
English  word  freebooter. 

These  persons  continued  without  any  immediate  connec- 
tion with  Ae  countries  to  which  they  origimlly  belungedj 
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bat  is  1641  they  bad  gomewbat  chnnged  their  silaation,  a# 
ie  explained  in  tbe  work. 

"  Now,  they  were  comidered  in  a  kind  of  middle  state,  betweei| 
dial  of  Buccaneers  and  of  men  returned  to  tbeir  native  allegiance. 
tt  seemed  now  in  the  power  of  the  English  and  French  governments 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  cruisings,  and  to  furnish  tliem  with  more  honest 
Cniploymetit ;  but  politics  of  a  dilEerent  cast  prevailed.  The  Buc- 
o^niers  were  r^rded  as  profitable  to  the  colonies,  on  account  of 
the  prites  they  brought  in;  and  eveu  vanity  had  a  share  in  tlieit 
being  countenanced.  The  French  anthora  call  them  m>  hravei, 
and  the  English  speak  of  their '  uopai^lele^  exploits.'  The  policy 
hotb  of  Engbad  and  of  France  with  respect  t»  tbe  Bucoam«nt 
aeems  to  have  been  well  described  in  tlie  foUowii^  seidcnce :     Otf 

let  Jueca  jMtitoieut  etre  lOiiti :  i.  e. '  they  connived  at  tbe  acMoea  at 
these  adventurers,  which  could  always  be  disavowed,  and  whp^  s fic- 
cesses  might  be  serviceable.'  This  was  not  estee^ied  jT.ipcmttri^ 
but  a  maxim  of  sound  slate  pollcj^. 

"  It  was  a  powerful  consideration  with  the  French  and  English 
gbvemments,  to  have  at  their  occtttional  disposal,  without  trouble  Ot 
^pensc,  a  well-trained  military  force,  always  at  hand,  and  willing 
lb  be  emiirfoyed  upon  emergency;  who  required  no  pay  nor  other 
ivcompense  for  flicir  services  and  constant  readiness,  than  tbeir 
mbtH-  of  plmder,  and  that  their  pinfctes  upon  the  Spaniards  sfaould 
pKH mawticed."    P.osandss. 

Id  the  Sib  chapter  is  given  a  curious  itinerarj  of  the 
fiuccaoeMS  acrosc  tbe  isthmus  of  Oarien,  when  thev  Gnf 
'visited  tbe  IVcific  Ocean  in  ](i80.  Onthe  5tlii  of  AprU  they 
heg^  tbe^  jonroe^i  each  man  provided  with  four  cakes  of 
bread  called  do^igh-bojr^,  with  a  fuBi),  a  pistol^  and  a  bajar 
merk  Tbree  bundred  ^nd  thixtj-one  of  tjliem  were  mar/- 
galled  iu  divisions,  with  dittiiiguisbing  flags,  under  tbeif 
several  commanders,  t'hey  cognneaced  the  expedition  fram 
tLe  neighbourhood  otGoiaen  Isl^d,  and  captured  m  Uieir 
progress  Sant^  Maria.  Fron^  this  piaoe  tney,  witli  somp 
allies  thev  bad  collected,  embarked  m  canoes  and  a  sma^ 
vessel  which  was  found  there  at  andior;  and  having  de- 
scended tbe  river  which  .passes  that  fort  in  its  descent  to 
tbe  oceaq,  they  ii^  a  few  fiours  reached  the  mighty  Pacific. 

In  the  lOth  s|iwter  we  have  tb^  £rst  Buqcaneer  ejEpeiU- 
,tion  ip  the  Souv  Sei^ ;  apd  it  appears  that  on  tiie  33d  •( 
April,  two  Spanish  ships  which  stood  towards  tfa^s^  adveif- 
turers  were  taken  by  then),  ^i^jd  a  ^ird  was  saved  uifjj  b^ 
£i8t  sailiiig-.  The  l^tauisb  coiqnuuider  fell  with  niBD^  ofhw 
T^eofU.    Subsequeiidy  thejr  oq^tured  sevMal  ships  ia  the 
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Bay  of  IhiDBma,  and  coetinued  these  depredations  for  6r« 
years.  At  length  the  vkeroy  of  Peru  baviog  determiBed  to 
ffet  rid  of  sucn  miechievoiis  neigbbows,  fitted  out  a  aqiM- 
oroa  of  fourteen  ships,  aix  of  which  ««re  proTidfd  witll 
canaoD,  six  with  musliQlr)'  onlrj  and  two  were  equipped  as 
6re-Bkipa.  The  force  of  the  Buccaneers  wai  nucn  lafenoTv 
aad  they  could  rest  their  bopp  of  shcc«m  only  oa  deaa 
fighting  u)d  boarding.  The  Buccaneers  may  at  this  tiaie 
be  considered  as  more  formidable  than  ever ;  and  if  vio- 
toiy  had  been  acquired  by  them,  the  entire  domiaion  of  the 
South  Seas  would  probably  have  be^n  obtaiued  with  U. 
Nothing  more  than  partial  actions  took  place,  and  the 
enemy  not  being  defeated,  great  disagreemeota  were  pro-, 
duced  between  the  Buccaneers,  whi«b  in  tbe  sequel  mur 
trated  all  their  magnificent  (M-ojects,  and  Left  Spain  in  tW 
complete  possession  of  this  watery  world  aail  all  tbe  goldea 
treasures  on  its  sberes. 

Thus  thwarted  in  their  pvrpoeec,  tbe  BuoMflMTB  divided 
into  ioeflicient  partiesi  and  this -change  of  cireaoatancei 
M  the  author  to  a  new  nodilioation  of  bia  pba  of 
reeital. 

"  Id  (his,  and  in  other  separations  which  subsequently  took  place 
among  the  Buccaneers,"  says  he,  "  it  has  been  thought  the  most 
elear  and  conrenient  arrangement  of  narratiTP,  to  follow  the  for- 
taned  of 'the  finccaneer  Commander  Edward  DaVti  aad.  bts' adhe> 
mMa,  without  interruption,  W  the  onndiuion  of  their  a^entuteft  la 
the  South  Sea;  and  afterwards  to  resume  tbe  proceedingi'of  lbs 
other  adventurers."    P.  184. 

Whether  this  Davis  were  an  Englishman  or  a  Dutchman 
is  not  aeceftainod,  but  some  importance  has  been  altaehed 
to  the  place  lof  his  nativity,  ana  a  long  dispute  subsisted 
atnong  geographei^  with  regard  to  tbe  discovcrr  of  what 
has  beeh  called  Ruvis's  Land,  of  which  no  accurate  account 
was  originally  given,  Davis  having  been  deterred  from  ma&> 
ing  a  mintite  examination  under  the  apprehension  of  being 
late  in  the  season  for  the  passage  nound  Cape  Horn,  Bui 
be  this  as  it  may,  be  arrived  in  tbeWest  Indies  in  the  spring 
of  tbe  year  ]6$3,  at  a  fortunate  tinie  wben  a  prodamatioa 
bad  rcocHtly  Wen  issued,  offering  tbe  British  pardon  to  all 
Bnoeaaoers  who  would  renounce  their  mode  of  life;  and 
ttiey  thm  were  enaUed  to  terminate  a  long  eonrst  of  ptrs* 
tical  adveMarM  with  repose  and  eectirt^. 

iB'tbo  eSd  'chapter  we  have  an  apconot  of  the'FreDth 
Buccaueers  or  Flebustiers,  under  Francois  Grog:niet  and 
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he  Picard,  and  in  the  24th  the  particulars  of  their  retreat 
acroBS  New  Spain  to  the  West  Indies,  when  the  South  Seas 
were  finally  quitted  br  all  these  marauders.  0{i  reaching 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  found  an  Knglish  vessel  at  anchor 
belonging  to  Jamaica,  from  which  they  learnt  that  the 
French  government  had  also  proclaimed  an  amnesty  in  <a- 
Tour  of  those  who  since  the  peace  of  Spain  had  coroniilted 
.acts  of  piracy,  upon  condition  of  their  claiming  the  benefit 
of  the  prodamation. 

Steps  were  subsequently  taken  to  lacililate  the  admission 
of  these  Buccaneers  and  Flebustiers  to  the  advantages  of 
regular  government.  The  Carthagena  expedition  in  1SD7 
was  the  last  transaction  in  which  they  made  a  conspicuous 
figure,  and  in  that  year  was  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick; 
but  we  find  them  in  1702  under  a  commission  from  the  Go- 
vernor of  Jamaica  landing  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  near 
the  SamtnUas  Isles,  where  they  were  joined  by  some  old 
contpanions,  who  lived  among  the  Induns,  and  also  by  300 
of  tne  natives.  They  marehed  to  several  mines,  fhtm 
whence  they  drove  the  Spaniards,  and  took  seventy  negroes. 
The  negroes  were  employed  for  twenty-one  days  in  these 
mines,  out  only  about  80ms.  weight  of  gold  were  obtained 
as  the  reward  of  the  enterprise. 

The  author  concludes  this  part  of  the  work  with  the 
following  just  censure  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  as- 
sume to  themselves  the  chaiBcter  of  regular  and  legitiuaate 
aotbcwity. 

"  In  the  hiBlory  of  bo  macb  robbery  and  outrage,  the  rapacity 
Bbewii  in  icnne  inslimcei  by  the  European  governments  in  tbek  West 
India  tnoMctiOna,  and  by  govemore  of  Aeir  appointneat,  appear* 
in  a  worse  light  tlian  that  of  the  Buccaneers,  from  wtiaiD,  they  beiag 
fmifessed  ruffians,  nothii^  better  was  expected.  Tbe  superior  at- 
taiaments  of  Europeans,  though  tbey  have  done  much  towards 
'  their  own  civilization,  chiefly  in  huroaniziog  thdr  institutions, 
have,  in  their  dfalings  with  tbe  inhabitanti  of  tbe  rest -of  the  globe, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  made  the  instruments  of  usurpation  and 
extortion.  ■ 

.  "  After  the  suppression  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  partly  from  their 
relieks,"  he  adds,  "  arose  a  race  of  pirates  of  a  more  desperate 
cast,  so  rendered  bytfae  increased  danger  ef  tlieir  eccupatkni;  who 
for  a  number  of  years  preyad  upon  the  commence  of  aH  nations,  liH 
they  were  bunted  down,  and,  it  may  be  said,  extemtinated.  Of 
one  crew  of  pirates  who  were  brought  belSm  a  Coitlt  of  Jus&<^ 
fifty-two  men  were  condemned  and  eiecnted  at  oae  tune,  in  the 
year  1722."    P.  325  and  826. 
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We  h8T«  BMti  every  wbere  displayed  in  oar  prt^reu  tbti> 
Ap  the  benignity  of  the  author,  and  bit  anxiety  at  all  times 
fbr  the  triusaf^  of  liberty  and  happinees.  The  dnration  of 
tiiese  fi^ebooteps  was  Bomethin?  more  than  tkree-quarters 
ofa  century,  and  their  depredations  extended  on  both  sides 
the  iethiliu«  to  the  HiillippiBe  and  Caribbean  lilandt.  A« 
circumstoAceB  required,  tney  either  crossed  the  land  between 
Ae  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  or  encountered  all  the  dtfiicul- 
tiea  arid  dangers  of  the  narigation  of  the  southern  Cape, 
neither  the  mountainous  solitudes  of  the  one,  or  ti)e  icy 
rockH  of  the  other,  obstructing  their  bold  designs.  We  do 
not  sny  that  there  hnve  been  no  vaQ;rBnt  warritws  of  the 
same  description  with  those  whkAi  are  the  subject  of  this 
■Mrrattve;  but  we  toay  assert,  that  tbere  are  none  whos« 
adventoi-es  are-  recorded  with  the  same  accuracy  and  preet« 
eiottj'nM  cCTtainly  none  in  whi<A  the  agents  tbemnlres,  by 
fheir  observations  and  writings,  have  supplied  bo  large 
a  portioir  of  the  matwiah  of  wbidi  ^ir  history  is  eoni' 
posed. 

All  EuropeMi^  m  these  reinote  sttuatioas,  if  the^  were 
iM  Spaniards^  whether  peace  or  war  preVaited  between 
titeir  respe<:tive  countries,  cMlsidered  themselyeG  as'  friends 
and  alKes,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  wefe  the  comnon  ene- 
my. Ofsuch  emigrants  the  greater  portion  was  probably 
Frencli,  and  the  English  the  secfmd  in  rank  as  to  numbers. 
Th«  first  hunting  parties  <(f  these  intruders  was  at  Hayti, 
^d  tlie^:^c(  waito  pr6vt^if  the  ships.  Afterwards  tney 
engaged  in  the  chase  to  procure  skins,  and  to curethe  flesh, 
whicn  would  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  the  appellation  of  Buccaneer  was  not  at- 
ril  known  in  1575,  at  the  time  of  Oxnam's  expedition  across 
dte  tsthftras  of  America  to  the  South  Sea^ 

Of  the  etirly  events  at  Hispaniola  there  is  do  pfertieular 
account,  but  the  war  whieh  took  place  with  the  ^wniardtf 
Was  of  (he  most  sanguinary  cbai^cter,  the  regular  govem- 
fiieni '  not'  being  at  alt  behind  hand  in  this  refipect  with  ita 
irregular  bppnnents.  It  was  in  1586  that  the  Eoa^b  Gap- 
tain  Francis  Drake  plundered  the  city  of  St.  Doming6,  and- 
fben  tt  was  that  the  French  and  English  in  the  West  Indies 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  Spaniards  were  under  tbe  ne- 
tessity  of  abandoning  all  the  western  and  north-western 
parts  of  Hispaniola,  and  as  we  have  seen,  soon  after  thaV 
period,  began  the  confederacy  of  the  Buccaneers. 

We  shall  now  shortly  dispose  of  the  second  part  erf  t^iv 
e»iT.  Kev.  Vol.  IV.  July^  1816.  K 
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fourth  volume,  which  treats  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries 
in  the  South  Sea  after  the  Buccaneen  had  withdrawn;  and- 

we  in  this  place  must  object  to  the  detail  of  unsucceBsful 
expeditioHB,  which  the  author  iotroduees  with  the  view,  asr 
be  supposes,  to  render  his  production  more  complete.  OC 
^is  we  have  an  example  ip  the  voyage  of  M.  de  Genne«, 
who,  on  the  3d  June,  1691,  sailed  from  Rochelle  with  six 
shipsj  three  of  them  of  considerable  force,  and  whose  object 
was  to  pass  through  the  Streight  of  Magellan,  and  who,  after 
a  merciless  adventure  in  the  Slave  Trade,  and  long  and 
useless  delays,  returned  to  the  port  of  departure  in  1697, 
without  accomplishing  a  single  purpose  of  his  expedition. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  division,  we  have  tne  details 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  in  California,  and 
the  conquest  in  1697.  In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  promisiDg. 
enterprise,  undertaken  bj  a  commercial  company  in  Scot- 
land,  is  stated,  when  a  colony  was  formed  at  Danen,  whidh 
would  have  opened  new  sources  to  the  Indian  trade,  but 
out  of  which,  we  are  told,  the  settlers  were  starved  at  th0 
request  of  the  £ast  India  Company,  and  it  was  finally  aban- 
doned in  the  year  1700.  The  fifth  chapter  supplies  the 
voyage  of  M.  Beauchewe  Gouin,  when  an  association  waa 
entered  into  in  France  for  establisbii^  colonies  in  the  parts 
of  South  America  not  occupied  by  Europeans.  Here  the 
preparations.were  on  too  large  a  scale  for  the  means,  which 
was  precisely  the  contrary  in  the  voyage  of  Capt.  Williani 
Dampier,  recorded  in  chapter  seven,  who  was  provided  onlv 
with  an  old  worn-out  vessel  called  the  Roebuck,  which 
foundered  through  the  infirmity  of  age  at  the  island  oC 
Ascension. 

The  last  voyage  recorded  here  is  the  circumnavigation  by 
Jacob  Koggewein,  and  according  to  our  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  un(tertaking,  this,  as  weU  as  that  of  M.  de  Gennes,' 
ought  to  havebeen  excluded,  and  especially  as  the  author  has 
admitted,  that"  the  voyage  of  Jacob  Roggewein,  from  the  ob- 
scure manner  in  which  his  track  is  described,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  geographical  discussion  than  any  other  voy- 
age in  the  history  of  maritime  discoveries."  Much,  ne 
adds,  has  been  cleared  up  by  later  voyages ;  and  why  the 
modern  reader  is  to  wait  for  the  light  these  afford  until  a, 
^ture  uncertain  period,  instead  of  having  the  obscurity  re- 
EDoved  under  the  advautages  of  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, we  can  in  no  way  imagine.  If  this  extensive  publi- 
oation  were  alone  intended  for  amusement,  like  the  tales  of 
fictious  writers,  we  sboujd  not  perhaps  object  to  such  a 
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se6eme;  but  as  it  is  designed  to  exhibit  a  fbll  view  of  the 
present  state  ofcesiBoeraphical  science  within  the  range  of 
tfae  South  Seas  and  their  several  ramificatioDt,  we  cannot 
at  all  approv«  of  this  useless  and  morticing  delaj. 

Abt.  VIII. — Memoir  of  the  early  Life  of  William  Cowper, 
Esq.  aritlen  by  himself,  and  never  before  published;  witk 
an  Appendix,  coniaimng  %ome  of  Cowper  s  religious  Let- 
ters,  and  other  interesting  Documents  illustrattve  of  the 
Memoir.     London.     Edwards,  1816,  l2mo.    Pp.  186. 

Tax  works  of  the  subject  of  this  interesting  piece  of  self- 
biography,  have  been  frequentlv  considered  in  our  for- 
mer numbers.  lo  our  53d  and  60tb  volumes  we  reviewed 
his  Original  Poems  ;  in  the  74th  and  107tb,  the  different 
sditionsofhisTranslations  of  Homer;  and  in  the  lOStfaand 
ll^h,  the  three  quarto  volumes  of  the  Life  and  Poethu- 
isoua  Writings  of  the  same  author  by  Mr.  Hayley.  With 
r«eard  to  the  last,  we  objected  to  the  expensive  form  of 
printing,  when  so  small  a  potion  of  the  work  was  applied 
by  the  editor  to  the  private  history  of  bis  friend. 

Tbe  deficiency  we  faave^just  alluded  to,  is  in  some  degree, 
and  under  the  best  authonty,  supplied  in  the  little  produc- 
tion before  us ;  yet  it  is  more  tbe  history  of  Mr,  Cowper's 
feelings  than  of  his  actions.  Mr.  Hayley  divided  his  liGe 
into  tbree  sections :  first,  to  his  50th  year,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  public  as  an  author ;  secondly,  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  translation  of  Homer;  and  lastly,  from  that 
period  to  his  death.  We  do  net  at  all  impugn  the  reserve 
and  delicacy  of  this  gentleman,  which  led  him  so  soon  after 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Cowper  to  withhold  the  narrative  in  what 
respected  the  early  situation  of  his  friend ;  but  now  that  so 
long  an  interval  bas  elapsed,  we  are  extremely  glad  to 
have  the  vacuum  filled  up,  for  no  doubt,  should  unnecessa- 
rily remain  with  regard  to  a  character  of  such  impoctaoee  to 
taate,  literature,  and  morals. 

We  may  in  a  very  few  words  state  the  simple  foots  or  in* 
ddents  of  tbe  life  of  Mr.  Cowper,  as  they  are  related  by 
Irimself,  to  the  year  1765,  with  which  period  this  publication 
concludes.  At  six  years  old,  he  was  taken  from  the  nursery, 
and  sent  to  a  considerable  school  in  Bedfordshire.  At  eight 
he  was  committed  during  one  year  to  an  oculist  for  tbe 
Aureofa  weakness  in  his  eyes,  From  thence  he  went  to 
Westminster  School,  and  at  twelve  or  thirteen  was  attacked 
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by.tbe  ffiuUlrpoxi  At  ejgJitefcD  years  pld  h«  waft  wiA- 
drawn  frotB  ;WestoHi)8ter,  sDd  havii>g  stai^  ai.ne  noBths  at 
Iionte,  he  was  placed  with  an  attornev^  to  »Cf^ve  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  When  he  was  of  a^  he  enterjed  on  cbam- 
bers  in  the  Temple,  and  being  seized  with  a  dejection  of 
spirits,  be  made  an  excursion  of  some  months  to  Soatli- 
ampton,  A  place  being  offered  bim  after  his  return,  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  the  journals  of  Parliament,  ha 
studied  their  coot^tSj  wi)lh  the  vie^  to  prepare  himself  for 
th«  duty ;  but  it  being  required  that  he  snould  ,be  examined 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  his  competency 
might  be  ascertained,  he  made  several  attempts  at  suicide  ; 
death  being  more  tolerable  to  him  than  such  a  public  exhi* 
bition.  Ifl  a  state  of  complete  derangement  he  was,  id 
ITifiS,  conveyed  to  Or.  Cotton's  establishment  at  St.  Atbaii'K 
where  be  remained  fbt*  eighteen  months,  snd  one  third  of 
tiitft  ifitet-T«l'  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  pby^eiao; 
Abo6t  tMs  time  he  resigned  his  eitnatioti  of  coiBmiseioaer 
of  bankrupts,  on  the  conscientious  ground  of  his  bein^ 
inadetjuate  to  the  duties  of  it;  and  l>eii]g  now  disengaged 
from  all  business,  in  June,  1765,  he  repaired  to  private 
lodgings  at  Huntingdon;  and  in  November  of  the  sanja 
rear  be  was  received  as  a  boarder  into  tbe  &aiily  of  the 
liev.  Mr.  Unwin  of  that  place. 

He  gives  the  following  melancholj  account  of  himself 
prior  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  puUic  examination  to 
wbicfa  we  have  alluded. 

November,  1763,  as  soon  as  it  was  darfc,  k^ 

ad  unconcerned  an  air  as  possible,  I  wenl  into 

[>,  and  asked  for  an  half  ounce  jihial  of  lau- 

icmed  to  observe  me  i]arrowl;)> ;  but  if  he  did,  I 

id  countenance  so  as  to  deteive  him.    The  day 

ndance  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  being  not  ^et 

eek  distant,  I  kept  my  bottle  close  in  my  side- 

pocket,  resolved  to  use  it  when  I  ahould  be  convinced  there  was  no 

«ther  way  of  escaping.    This,  indeed,  seemed  evident  already ;  but 

I  was  willing  to  allow  myself  every  possible  chance  of  that  sor^ 

and  t«  protract  the  horrid  execution  of  my  purpose,  till  the  last 

moment ;  but  Satan  was  impatient  uf  delay. 

darrivedi  beii^vt 
ewfiwper,  and  m  ^ 
closely  engaged  my 
■fit;  but  before! 
0  mc,  that  it  was  ft 
to  be  acquainted 
written  that  Utter 
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on  psipose  to  secure  vd  hartcD  tlic  csecBtma  n(  it.  Mj  miai^ 
probably,  at  tbu  ti^  b^D  to  b«  di&oiducdr  bow»ver  it  ma,  I 
was  oeTtainly  g^veD  up  .to  a  atroDg  dclvaion.  1  wid  ifithia  Vjwcl^ 
*  your  cruelty  shall  be  gialified;  you  abalt  lure  your  rewnn;' 
and  fiingiug  dowa  tjie  paper,  in  a  fit  of  itrong  ptioiAn,  I  nubcd 
hastily  out  of  the  room;  directiag  By  way  tvwaids  the  fiehli, 
vhere  1  intended  la  find  sooe  bouse  to  die  io ;  or,  if  nut,  deleiv 
mined  to  poison  myself  io  a  ditf  b,  when  I  slm^ld  meet  with  out 
mfficiently  retired. 

"  Before  I  bad  walked  a  mile  in  the  fields,  a  thought  ibnick  mt 
that  I  miiiht  yet  spare  my  life  ;  thai  1  bad  nottiuift  to  do  but  to  sdl 
what  I  had  in  the  funds,  (w^cb  might  be  done  in  as  bnur)  go  oa 
board  a  ship,  and  transport  myself  tu  France.  Thcr*,  when  every 
other  way  of  maintenance  should  fail,  1  promised  Kyself  v  com* 
fiutable  asylum  in  some  monastery,  an  acquiMtiua  easily  made,  kw 
changine  my  reJigion.  Not  a  little  pJeasMi  with  thn  expedient,  I 
returnedf  to  my  chamhefs,  to  pack  up  all  that  I  could  at.  so  sfawt  a 
police ;  but  while  I  was  lookJing  uv«r  my  portmanteau,  mjr  minJ 
changed  ajtain;  and  self-munfer  was  recominended  to  hm  once 
more,  io  all  its  advantages. 

•'  Not  knowing  where  tft  poison  myself,  for  I  was  liaUe  to  coBr 
Imual  interruptipu  in  my  chambers,  from  my  taundress  and  btt 
husband,  I  laid  aside  that  tntenllon,  and  resolved  upon  drowning. 
For  that  purpose,  1  immediately  took  a  coach,  and  ordered  the  man 
to  drive  to  Tower  VVtiarf ;  intending  to  throw  mystlf  into  the  river, 
jTiOQi  the  Custom-honAC  Quay.  It  would  be  strange,  should  I  ^uit 
to  observe  here,  how  1  was  continually  hurried  away  from  such  placaa 
V  were  mo^t  favourable  to  my  design,  to  others,  whne  it  must  be 
almost  impossible  to  execute  it ; — from  the  fields,  where  it  was  iaM 
prububle  tb^t  au^  thing  should  haj'pen  to  prevent  me.  to  Ibe  Guar 
lom-house  Quay,  nhere  every  tbingof  tbiit  kind  was  to  be  expeoted; 
and  this  by  a  i^dden  impulse,  which  lasted  just  long  enough  to  call 
me  back  again  to  my  chambers,  and  was  immediately  withdrawn. 
N<^ing  qvcr  appeared  more  feasible,  than  the  project  of  going  tn  ' 
France,  till  it  had  sirved  its  purpose,  and  theu,  in  an  instant,  k 
^tpeared  impracticable  aad  absurd,  even  to  a  degree  of  ndicule. 

"  Jdy  life,  which  I  had  called  my  own.  and  claimed  a  right  to 
dispose  of,  vas  kept  from  loe  b^  him  whose  pr<>p«rt^  indeed  it  was, 
and  wbo  alone  bad  a  right  to  dispose  of  it.  Thii>  is  not  the  onlv 
occasion,  Qfi  which  it  is  proper  to  make  ttit<  remark ;  others  wiU 
D0er  Ikemselves  is  the  coarse  of  this  narrative,  (o  Caitly,  thai  dta 
r»der  cannot  overlook  them. 

"  1  left  tbe  coach  upon  the  Tower  Wharf,  intending  never  to 
jKtnn)  (o  it:  but  upop  coning  to  the  Quay,  1  fonad  the  witsr  low, 
fiwl  ft  porter  vm»i  upon  sonw  goods  there,  as  if  on  parpne  ta 
|wev«i«  wf ■  This  .p«s»age  to  Ibe  bottomless  pit  being  merdlnllir 
ibut  affomi  iD<^  I  returned  i)mk  to  tbe  coe^  and  ordered  it  to 
B^wn  to  tint  Javfip.    I  <^«w  up  tbe  shuUecs,  ooo!  «d»  bad  ■»« 
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course  to  the  liudanum,  and  detenoined  to  drink  it  off  dtiectt; ; 
but  God  had  otherwise  ordained.  A  coafiict,  that  shook  me  to 
pieces,  tuddenl}f  look  place;  not  properly  a  trembling,  but  a  cwi- 
vuisive  agitation,  wbicli  deprived  me  in  a  manner  of  the  uae  of  my 
limbs:  and  my  mind  was  as  much  shaken  as  my  body. 

'■  Distracted  between  the  desire  of  death,  and  the  dread  of  it, 
twenty  times  I  had  the  phial  to  my  mouth,  and  as  of^en  received  ah 
irresistible  check ;  and  even  at  the  time  it  seemed  to  me,  that  an 
invisible  hand  swayed  the  bottle  downwards,  as  often  as  I  set  k 
against  my  lips.  I  well  remember,  that  I  took  notice  of  this  cir- 
cumstance with  some  surprise,  though  it  efiected  no  change  in  my 
purpose.  Panting  for  breath,  and  in  an  horrible  agony,  I  fiung 
myself  back  into  the  comer  of  the  coodi.  A  few  drops  of  lau- 
danum, which  bad  touched  my  lips,  besides  the  fiimes  of  it,  befna 
to  have  a  stupe^iog  effect  upon  me.  Regretting  the  loss  of  so  fiiir 
an  opportunity,  yet  utterly  unable  to  avail  myself  of  it,  I  deter- 
miaed  not  to  live ;  and  already  half  dead  with  anguish,  I  once 
More  returned  to  the  Temple.  Instantly  I  r^Mired  to  my  room, 
and  having  shot  both  the  outer  and  inner  door,  prepared  mysdf  for 
the  hut  scene  of  the  tragedy.  I  poured  the  laudanum  into  a  small 
basin,  set  it  on  a  chair  by  the  bedside,  half  undressed  myself,  and 
laid  down  between  the  blankets,  shuddering  with  horror  at  wb^  I 
was  about  to  peipetrate. — I  reproached  myself  bitterly  with  folly 
and  rank  cowardice,  for  having  suffered  the  fear  of  death  to  in- 
Buence  me  as  it  bad  done,  and  was  tilted  with  disdain  at  my  owu 
{Htiful  timidity:  but  still  something  seemed  to  overrule  me,  and  to 
ny,  '  7%Mift  what  ifou  are  doing  t  Coimder,  amdlket' 

"  At  length,  however,  with  the  most  confirmed  resolution,  I 
reached  forth  my  hand  towards  tbe  basin,  when  the  filers  of  both 
hands  were  as  closely  contracted,  as  if  bound  with  a  cord,  and 
became  entirely  useless.  Still,  indeed,  I  could  have  made  shift 
with  both  bands,  dead  and  liieless  as  they  were,  to  have  raised  the 
basin  to  my  mouth,  for  my  arms  were  not  at  all  affected  ;  bat  this 
new  difiicnlty  struck  me  with  wonder ;  it  had  Uie  air  of  a  divine 
interposition.  1  lay  down  in  bed  again  to  muse  upon  it,  and  while 
thua  employed,  beard  the  key  turn  in  the  outer  door,  and  my  lanir- 
dress's  husband  came  in.  By  this  time  the  use  of  my  fingers  was 
restored  to  me ;  I  started  up  hastily,  dressed  myself,  hid  the  basin, 
•nd  al^ling  as  composed  an  air  as  I  could,  walked  out  into  the 
dining-room.  In  a  aw  minutes  I  was  left  alone ;  and  now,  imless 
God  nad  evidendy  interposed  for  my  preservation,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  done  execution  upon  myself,  having  a  wbtde  afternoon 
before  me. 

.  "  Both  the  man  and  his  wife  being  gpoe,  outward  dbstructioas 
were  no  sooner  removed,  than  new  ones  arose  within.  The  mna  baif  , 
just  shut  tiie  door  behind  him,  when  the  conviocsng  ^lirit  cane 
upon  me,  and  a  total  alteration  in  my  sentim^ts  toofc  place.  The 
boaor  of  the  crime  vras  immeditidy  exUbitod  to  me  in  so  stroog  a 
lifh^  that,  being  seized  with  a  kind  of  fnriou  indignation,  I 
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snatched  up  the  baun,  poured  away  the  lauduium  into  a  pliial  of 
(m\  water,  and;  not  content  with  that,  flung  tiie  phial  out  of  the 
window.  This  impulse,  baving  Berved  the  pretent  purpose,  waa 
withdrawn. 

"  I  (pent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  kind  of  stupid  insensibititr ; 
undetetmined  as  to  the  manner  of  dying,  but  still  hent  on  *elf- 
BDurder,  as  the  only  possible  deliverance.  That  sense  of  the  ciior< 
mity  of  the  crime,  which  I  had  just  experienced,  had  entirely  left 
me;  tmd,  unless  my  Eternal  Father  in  Christ  Jesus  had  interposed 
to  disannul  my  covenant  with  death,  and  my  agreemeDt  with  bell, 
that  I  might  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  covenant  of  mercy,  I 
bad,  by  this  time,  been  a  companion  of  devils,  and  the  just  object 
of  his  boundless  vengeance. 

"  In  the  evening,  a  most  intimate  friend  called  upon  me,  and  fe-. 
licitated  me  on  a  happy  resolution,  which  he  had  heard  1  had  taken, 
le  stand  the  Immt,  and  keep  the  office.  I  knew  not  whence  this 
intelligence  arose,  but  did  not  contradict  it.  We  conversed  awhile, 
with  a  real  cheerfulness  on  his  part,  and  an  affected  one  on  mine ; 
and  when  he  left  me,  I  said  in  m^  heart,  I  shall  see  thee  no  morel 

"  Behold,  into  wbat  extremities  a  good  tort  of  man  may  lall  I 
Such  was  I,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  me  best :  a  decent 
outside  is  all  a  good-natured  world  requires.  Thus  equipped,  thoi^ 
all  within  be  tank  atheism,  rottenness  of  heart,  and  rebellion  against 
tbe  blessed  God,  we  are  aaid  to  be  good  enough ;  and  if  kv  are 
damned,  alas!  who  shall  be  saved!  Reverse  thu  charitable  reflec- 
tion, and  say.  If  a  good  lort  of  mom  be  saved,  who  then  shall 
perish;  and  it  comes  much  nearer  the  truth;  but  this  is  a  hard 
sayiu,  and  the  world  cannot  bear  it, 

"  r  went  to  bed,  as  I  thought,  to  take  my  last  sleep  in  thil 
world.  The  next  morning  was  to  place  me  at  the  bar  of  the  Hous^ 
and  1  detnmined  not  to  see  it,  1  slept  as  usual,  and  awoke  about 
diree  o'cleck.  limnediately  I  arose,  and  by  the  help  of  a  rush- 
light, found  my  penknife,  took  it  into  bed  with  me,  and  lay  with  it 
for  some  hours  directly  pointed  against  my  bearL  Twice,  or  Ihiie^ 
I  placed  it  upright  under  my  left  breast,  leaning  all  my  weight  upui 
it;  but  the  point  was  broken  off,  and  would  not  penetrate. 

"  In  this  manner  the  time  pused  till  the  day  began  to  break.  I 
beard  tbe  clock  strike  seven,  and  instantly  it  occurred  to  me,  thete 
was  no  time  to  be  lost :  the  chambers  would  soon  be  opoied,  and 
my  friend  would  call  upon  me  to  take  me  with  him  to  Westminster. 
'  Now  is  the  time,'  thought  I,  '  this  is  the  crisis;  no  more  dallving! 
with  the  love  of  l^e.'  1  arose,  and,  as  I  thought,  bolted  the  inner 
door  of  my  chambers,  but  was  mbtaben;  my  touch  deceived  me, 
and  I  left  it  as  I  found  it.  My  preservation,  indeed,  as  it  will: 
uipear,  did  not  depoid  apoa  that  incident;  but  I  mention  it  to. 
show  tliat  the  good  providence  of  God  watched  over  me,  to  keqi- 
vfca  every  my  of  deliverance,  that  -Dotbing  might  be  left  to! 
hazard.  , 

-,  Not  (HK  bea^atiag  tboi^^t  now  remaiatd;  but  I  fidl  pmSOf 
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to  tbe  execution  of  m;  purpose.  Nfy  garter  was  nnde  of  a  broad' 
(carlct  iMuding,  with  a  sliding  buckle,  being  sewD  together  at  the 
•Bds:  by  tbe  help  of  the  buckle,  I  made  a  noose,  and  fixed  it 
about  my  neck,  straining  it  so  tight,  that  I  hardier  left  a  pMs^e  for 
my  breath,  or  for  the  blood  to  circulate ;  the  tongue  of  the  buckle, 
held  it  fii&t.  At  each  corner  of  the  bed,  was  placed  a  wrearh  of 
carted  work,  fastened  by  an  iron  pin,  which  passed  up  through  the 
midst  of  it.  The  other  part  of  the  garter,  which  made  a  loop,  I 
slipped  orer  one  of  these,  and  bung  by  it  some  seconds,  drawing 
mp  my  feet  under  me,  that  tlw^  might  Dot  touch  the  floor ;  but  tbe 
iinn  bent,  the  carved  work  slipped  off,  bekI  the  garter  with  it,  t 
Aen  fastened  it  to  the  frame  oS  the  tester,  winding  it  round,  and 
tying  it  in  a  stroDg  knot  Tbe  frame  broke  short,  and  let  me  down 
again. 

"  The  third  efibrt  was  more  likely  to  succeed.  1  set  tbe  door 
open,  which  reached  within  a  foot  of  the  ceiling ;  by  the  help  of  9 
cnair  I  could  command  the  top  of  it,  »id  the  loop  bebg  lai^ 
mough  to  admit  a  large  angle  of  the  door,  was  easily  fixed,  so  as 
Hot  to  slip  off  aswn-  1  pushed  away  tbe  chair  with  my  feet,  and 
bung  at  my  whole  length.  While  I  hung  there,  I  distinctly  beard  a 
voice  say  three  times,  ■  'Tit  ovtrt'  Though  I  Hm  sure  of  the  (act, 
md  was  ID  0t  tlie  time,  yet  it  did  not  irt  all  alarm  me,  or  affect  my 
■Mohitiua.  I  iHing  so  long,  that  1  lost  all  sense,  all  ctmsoiousneaa 
^  existeaoe. 

"  When  I  came  to  myself  again,  I  thought  myself  in  hell ;  the 
aOnnd  nf  my  own  dreadful  groans  was  all  that  I  heard,  and  b  feeling 
like  that  of  flashes,  was  just  beginning  to  seise  uyxm  my  whole 
body.  In  a  few  seconds,  1  found  myself  fellen  witb  my  faee  to  tbe 
flaor.  In  about  half  a  minute,  I  recovti«d  my  £pet ;  and  reeling, 
and  st^gering,  I  stnmbled  tftto  bed  again. 

"  By  tbe  blessed  providence  ofGnd,  the  garter  which  bad  beU 
tat  titl  the  bitterness  of  teaiporal  death  rtas  past,  broke,  just  before 
«lienial  detOl  had  taken  place  upon  me.  Tbe  stagnation  of  (be 
blood  under  mte  eye,  in  a  broad  crimson  spot,  and  a  red  circle 
■best  my  neoh,  showed  pliably  that  I  Ind  been  on  the  brink  »f 
eternity.  The  latter,  lowed,  might  hare  been  eccssioned  by  tbe 
|lt«ssnre  «f  the  garter;  but  the  (iHina  was  certainty  the  effect  of 
itfmgulMitHi ;  for  it'tras  not  attended  with  the  sensation  of  a  bruiae, 
■b  it  moat  have  been,  had  1,  inmylaH,  received  one  in  so  tender  u 
put.  And  I  rather  think  the  circle  rbuad  my  neck  was  owing  to  tke 
awe  omse ;  kr  th^  part  was  rtot  exCoriatert,  nor  at  all  in  pain; 

"  Soon  after  t  got  into  bed,  1  was  surprised  to  bear  a  nulse  in  tlw 
dilUD^'roonii  where  the  laundress  was  ti^hlingafire;  she  bed  fuund 
dw  door  unbolted,  notwithstanding  my  design  to  listen  it,  and  must 
iBve  passed  the  bed-chamber  door  while  I  was  hangklg  on  it,  aa4 
yflDevtHr  fiierceited  me.  She  heard  me  fell,  sad  nret^mtly  come  to 
«k  if  I  WW  well  i  attdiog,  obe  feared  I  had  been  ma  fit. . 

"  1  sent  her  to  a  friend,  to  whom  I  related  the  whole  aflbir,  aad 
JbpMilwtlbimtoBiy  ktesnui)  M-UMceAlEiJ-tioBeb    Avnonastbe 
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ktUr  armed,  I  pointed  to  the  broken  earter,  which  la;  in  the 
middle  of  the  room ;  and  apprised  him  »so  of  the  attempt  I  bad 
been  making. — His  words  were,  '  My  dear  Mr.  Cowper,  you  terril^ 
me;  to  be  sure  you  cannot  hold  the  office  at  this  rate, — where  b  the 
deputation  Y  I  gave  him  the  key  of  the  drawers,  where  it  was  de- 
posited; and  his  business  requiring  his  immediate  attendance,  he 
took  it  away  with  him ;  and  thus  ended  all  my  connexion  with  the 
Parliamrat  House." 

The  total  perversion  of  his  feelings  and  the  mUerablft 
state  of  alienation  of  all  mankind  with  regard  to  blm,  «c> 
cording  to  bis  diBtempered  fanc^,  is  shewn  in  the  following 
short  paragraph  :  * 

"  I  ncTcr  went  into  the  street,  but  I  thought  the  people  stood  and 
laughed  at  me,  and  held  n>e  in  contempt ;  and  could  hardly  per- 
suade myself,  but  that  the  voice  of  my  conscience  was  loud  enough 
for  every  one  to  hear  it.  They  who  knew  me,  seemed  to  avoid  me  ; 
and  if  tbey  spoke  to  me,  seemed  to  do  it  in  scorn,  I  bought  • 
ballad  of  one  who  was  singing  it  in  the  street,  because  I  thought  it 
was  written  on  me," 

While  he  was  with  Dr.  Cotton,  his  despondency  was 
removed,  and  the  immediate  conseqaence  was' an  ardour  of 
feeling  of  another  kind,  which  seemed  almost  equally,  from 
its  excess,  to  endanger  the  patient.  It  was  however  bene- 
ficial in  its  consequences,  and  he  thus  relates  the  circum- 
ftances. 

"  My  physician,  ever  watchful  and  apprehensive  for  my  weHkre, 
was  now  alarmed,  lest  the  sudden  transition  from  despair  to  joy, 
ihoald  terminate  in  a  fatal  frenzy.  But  '  the  Lord  was  my  strength 
and  my  song,  and  was  become  mv  salvation.'  I  said,  *  I  shall  not 
die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord ;  be  has  chastened 
me  sore,  but  not  given  me  over  unto  death.  O  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  oidureth  for  ever.' 

"  In  a  short  tune.  Dr.  C.  became  satisfied,  and  acquiesced  in  the 
scHindness  of  my  cure ;  and  much  sweet  communion  I  had  with  him, 
concerning  the  things  of  our  salvation.  He  visited  me  every  mom* 
ing  while  1  staid  with  him,  which  was  near  twelve  months  after  my 
recoveiy,  and  the  gospel  was  the  delightful  theme  of  our  cenversa- 
tion." 

An  Appendix  is  added,  consisting  of  extracts  from  Mr. 
Cowper  s  letters  to  Lady  Hesketb  and  Mrs.  Cowper,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  change-in 
his  religious  views  and  feelings ;  also  some  papers  which 
appear^  in  the  Christian  Observer,  for'  the  year  1865, 

Cbit.  B«t.  Vot.  IV.  J«/j/,  18ie,  L 
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iappl^iaff  remarks  on  the  ollefed  connection  between  fait 
mental  dertnigenient  and  religious  impressions;  and  to 
tiiese  ate  added,  observationB  on  suicide,  and  on  the  fbtility 
of  those  reasons  by  which  its  vindication  has  aometimes  been 
^tempted. 

Abt.  IX. — The  Hittory  of  the  JnquiiUion,  as  it  has  siA- 

sisfed  m  France^  -"o^t  Spaw,  Portagal^  VtMite,  Siciiy^ 
SafdinittyMilan^PQUmd,  Flanders,  Sfc.  Stc.  with  n  pariicu- 

•  tor  Detcription  of  Us  stfcrtt  PrisoaSf  Modes  of  Torture, 
Style  of  Jccusatton,  Trial,  S(c.  See.  Abridged  from  the 
elAorMe  WorkofPhUm  Umborch,  Professor  of  DivmUy 

'  at  AmsterAun.  Introduced  by  oh  Historical  Survey  of 
the  Chris^m  Clmrch,  and  iltustrtOed  by  Extracts  front 
various  Writart  and  original  Manuscripts :  interestit^  Par- 
ticulars of  Persons  who  have  suffered  the  Terrors  of  that 
dark  and  saa^ihary  Tribunid,  and  Political  Refieetiotts 
on  its  revival  m  Spam  by  the  Decree  of  Ferdinand  FIT. 
Loodon,    Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1816.    Pp.  643. 

Tbis  work  is  professedly  an  abridgment  From  another  of 
which  Philip  Limborch,  a  clergyman  in  Holland,  was  the 
Antlior,  and  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centniy, 
&t  an  adfahced  age.  So<Mi  after  th&t  production  appeared, 
it  became  extremely  popular,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Cardinals  Inquisitors  at  Rome,  br  whom  it  was  condemned 
itnd  prohibited,  vai,  who  forbad  the  reading,  of  it  under  the 
vererpst.pefi&ltiea. .  It  was,  however,  recommended  by  Mir 
counkymaa  John  Locke,  who.  wrote  a  complimentary  letter 
to4B'«attMf>oathe  oecasiea. 

In  forming  this  abridgment,  the  Editor  says  he  hoe  omA 
his  best  jndcment  in  preterrinr  <^e  most  intereating  parti- 
eoldrsi  Uirf'tDRt  tb>  edicts,  wfatdi  in  Uie  erigimd  are  printed 
a)  'letigth,'Bre  nsusHy  umlttMl ;  but  under  aU  die  variation 
which  the  'cotnpression  of  the  sut^ect  rendered  necessai^, 
Ike  has  endeavoured  carefully  to  preserve  the  references, 
to  jgivethe'prbper  character  of  authenticity  to  the  trans- 
lation. 

.  This  h'ifltorica)  survey  is  divided  into  four  jiarts:  (he  first 
treats  of  the  origin  and  progresR  of  the  Inquisition;  the  Be- 
eond,  of  its  Ministers ;  the  third,  of  the  crimes  of  which  it 
takes  co^ixance ;  and  the  fourth,  «f  the  maaner  of  prooeed- 
inffin  ttiis  tribunal.  Under  the  first  division,  we  hawe  the 
•ntrodoction  of  the  InqtfailaoD  into-Italjr,  -SpuO)  audi  ether 
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•ituatioBS,  and  its  re-e«tal^flbmeiit  in  Qemapy  aadFnDn 
at  the  time  of  tbe  Rerormatioii.  The  following  account 
is  civen  ef  the-forms  of  examinatiqn  of  Uie  partjr  ucused, 
ana  of  th?  room  into  which  be  is  received :-~ 

"  Wben  the  priMiier  i>  bruuriit  before  his  judge,  be  iqipoin  iritfc 
fab  bead  and  arms  anc)  feet  naked.  In  th»  coMiliM  be"  braught 
out  of  jail  by  the  warder.  Wben  he  comes  to  the  toom  of  andienoe. 
the  warder  goes  a  little  forward,  and  makes  a  profound  mereoce, 
theB  withdraws,  and  the  prisoner  enters  hy  binsdf.  At  tbe  tetiMt 
end  of  the  audienee-room  there  is  pbwed  a  crucifia,  that  reaches  al* 
non  to  the  cieUag.  In  tbe  middle  of  tbe  hall  is  a  table  about  five 
feet  long  aod  four  broad,  with  seats  all  placed  round  it.  At  one 
cad  oS  tbe  table,  that  which  is  next  to  the  crucifix,  sita  the  nohur 
of  tbe  inquisition,  at  the  other  end  ^  Inquisitor,  and  at  bis  left 
band  tbe  prisoner  sitting  upon  a  bench.  Upon  the  table  is  a 
missale,  upon   which   the  prisoner  b  commanded  to  lay  his  baud. 


aild  to  swear  that  he  wilt  speak  the  tnitb,  and  kew  every  thing 
secret.  After  they  have  sufiteiently  interrogated  him,  the  inquisitors 
ring  a  bell  for  the  warder,  who  is  commanded  to  carry  back  nis  pri- 


On  tbe  taciturnit)'  required  in  the  dungeons  of  thia  estab- 
lishment it  is  said  j 

"  Tfaey  insist  so  severely  tm  ke^Mng  this  silence,  that  thev  any 
cot  off  every  degree  of  comfort  from  the  afflicted,  and  especially  for 
'tfais  reason,  that  the  prisMiers  may  iMI  know  one  another,  either  by 
-uttging,  or  any  loud  voice.  For  it  oftentiine*  happens,  tliat  aftet 
two  or  three  years  confinement  in  the  jg|l  of  tbe  Inquisition,  a  nfli 
doth  not  Inow  that  his  friend,  aora  Atber  that  bis  chfldren  and  wife, 
are  in  the  same  prison,  till  they  all  see  eadi  other  in  tbe  aetofWib. 
And  finally,  that  the  prisoners  m  tbe  leveiat  cells  ntty  not  talk  wkh 
one  another,  which,  if  ever  found  oat,  their  oelli  are  i— idistely 
cbnged. 

"  And  in  <»der  that  tbe  jail  of  hcMties  may  be  kept  secret,  no 
.•■e  of  tbe  ^dals,  no  not  the  jmfee  hlmsfK  as  we  shall  rituwawli 
■fee,  can  ento-  it  done,  or  spcaE  with  tbe  prisoaers  hot  brfaet 
another  of  the  ofioals,  nor  witiMmt  the  previous  order  <tf  tbe  i»- 
qaisitors.  All  ate  obliged  to  awear  that  Ibn  will  ohserrc  this,  that 
no  one  may  see  at  tpatk  to  the  pcisaocra  besides  tbe  MTSoa  who 
gives'  then  their  necessaries,  who  Bust  be  a  ftolUal  honest  per- 
son, and  is  obliged  to  swear,  that  he  will  not  discover  tbe  secrets, 
nA  most  be  scudKd  to  pr<e«<ent  bis  carrying  any  orders  or  letters  to 
the  priMners." 

In  tbe  coocluuon  v^  have  a-  distinct  cbapter  on  the  re- 
.tstabliriineoi  of  tbe  Uqwaitioa  in  Spain  b;  the  decree  oX 
tiK  pwMPt  King;  aad  at  ««  hapfMiMd  to  b«  tlieve  at 
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tlie  time  w)ieo  some  circumstancee  of  considerable  impor- 
tance regarding  Ibis  tribunal  took  place,  we  will  notice 
tbem,  as  tbey  will  serre  to  expose  the  true  character  of 
Ferdinand,  and  the  more  lenient  principles  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

Prior  to  the  year  17S4,  the  Inquisitors  had  exercised  iin 
authority  that  boldly  encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Soverei^ ;  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  interference, 
Charles  the  Third,  in  that  year,  issued  his  celebrated  decree, 
which  subjected  the  proceedings  of  the  holy  office  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  Monarch.  From  this  period,  no  noble- 
man or  minister,  and  even  no  person  holding  any  civil  or 
uilitaty  office,  was  to  be  liable  to  be  brougbt  before  that 
court,  if  the  royal  sanction  were  not  previously  obtained. 
In  the  following  reign,  notwithstanding  the  misconduct  of 
Godoy,  Prince  of  Peace,  there  were  many  particulars  of  bis 
government  that  deserve  commendation,  and  among  these 
must  be  classed  the  controul  he  exercised  in  regard  to  the 
Inquisition.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  Bonaparte,  this  ambitious  establish- 
ment had  dwindled  almost  into  a  mere  office  of  police,  to 
arrest  the  prosress  of  political  instead  of  religious  liberty. 
But  Godoy  did  no  more  than  pursue  the  path  the  Count  de 
Florida  Blanca  had  taken,  whom  Charles  the  Third,  on  hu 
death  bed,  recommended  to  the  Prince  ofAsturias  as  the 
fiiithful  counsellor  who  would  maintain  the  best  interests  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  family  on  the  throne. 

Maxims  diametrically  opposite  with  regard  to  the  holy 
office,  as  it  is  impiously  denominated,  have  guided  the  mea- 
sures of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh. 

"  Upon  this  subject,"  said  die  new  king  on  hii  return  to  Spain, 
"  learned  uut  virtuous  prelatet,  many  ropeclable  CBiporations  and 
grave  personagei,  ecclesiastic*  and  aecutan,  tuve  represented  to  m^ 
that  Spain  is  indehled  to  this  tribunal  for  the  good  fonune  of  not  hav- 
ing fallen,  in  the  16th  century,  ioto  erron  which  have  caused  m  many 
misrortUDes  among  other  nations ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  at  th^ 
period,  the  sciences  weTe  here  cultivated  with  distinction,  and  Spain 
produced  a  multitude  of  great  men,  dislinguisiied  by  their  know- 
ledge and  their  piety.  It  bai  further  been  represented  to  tat,  that 
the  oppressor  of  Europe  has  not  Defected  to  employ,  as  an  effica- 
cious method  of  ialroducing  the  corraption  and  discord  whijsh  inp- 
porled  so  well  his  projects,  the  suppression  of  this  tribunal,  under 
the  vain  preteit,  that  it  could  exist  no  Itmger,  in  cotisequeace  of 
the  ealigbtened  state  of  the  present  age ;  and  that  the  pretended 
Cortes,  gcneial  and  extraonunnry,  ui^er  tha  same  pprtex^  aad 
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lutder  the  laTonr  of  the  conBtitBtimi,  which  they  tninultiiously  de- 
creed, aboliihed  alu)  the  holj  office,  to  the  regret  of  the  wbok 
mtioii. 

"  For  these  causes  I  have  been  eaniestly  guj^licated  to  re-estab- 
lish it  in  the  exercise  of  its  functioos ;  aad  yielding  to  consider- 
ations so  just,  and  to  the  wish  maDifested  by  my  people,  whoM 
zesl  fur  the  religion  of  our  ancestors  has  anticipated  my  orders,  by 
hasteoing  to  recal  spoDtaneously  the  subalteni  inquisitors  of  some 
provinces." 

"  I  hare,  therefore,  resolved,  that  for  the  moment,  the  supreme 
council  of  the  InquisitioD,  and  the  other  tiibuBats  of  Ibe  holy  office, 
shall  resume  their  authorities  conformable  to  the  coacessions  which 
have  been  made  to  Ihem  by  the  soveieigo  pontic,  at  the  instance  of 
my  august  predecessors." 

We  trust  this  publication  nill  tend  to  promote  just  riewt 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorit)' ;  to 
expose  the  mischievous  consequences  of  bigotir  and  intole- 
rance, and  to  contribute  to  tbat  affection  and  brotherhood 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  which  is  the  most  accept- 
able Ibrra  in  which  the  maxims  of  the  great  Christian 
Instructor  can  be  illustrated. 


BIBLIOTHECA  ANTIQUA. 

Abt.  X. — Coryat's    Crudities    hastily  gobled   up    in  five 
Moneths    Travels  in  France,   Sauoy,  Italy,   Rkftia, '  co- 
monly  called  the  Gnsont  Country,  Heluelia  alias  :iaiitxer- 
land,  some  Parts  of  High  Germany,  and  the  Nelherfand$  / 
newly  dieesled  in  the  hungry  aire  ofOdcomhe,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  and  now  dispersed  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  trauelling  Members  of  this  Kingdome.    London. 
Printed  by  W.S.  1611.     Pp.665. 
Pebhafb  there  never  was  a  book  of  travels  that  in  its  time 
excited  more  attention  than  tbat  before  us,  and  a  review  o^ 
and  some  extracts  Itom  it,  will  not  be  uninteresting  while 
the  present  expatriating  mania  reigns.  The  town  has^  been 
saturated  with  minute  details  of  recent  expeditions  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Continent,  and  it  will  now  have  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  learning  something,  from  a  writer  at  least  as  cu- 
rioDS  in  his  researches,  of  the  appearance  and  condition  of 
the  same  places,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same 
people,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  author,  the  book,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
ushered  into  the  world,  are  all  singular.  Thomas  Conat, 
wCoryate,  was- bom  at  Odcombe,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1577, 
and  after  having  been  at  Winchester  School  until  he  was 
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1 9  jeara  old,  be  wu  entered  a  commoBer  of  Glocesttr  Hal), 
Oxford,  where  it  is  said  he  becante  a  proficient  in  Ghreek 
and  Latin,  having  a  great  &cilit^  in  learning  languages. 
He  faowerer  does  not  appear  to  hare  taken  emy  degree,  for 
in  about  three  years  he  came  to  London,  and  was  received 
into  the  household  of  the  liberal  and  amiable  Prince  Henry, 
who  allowed  him  a  pension:  some  writers  assert  that  ne 
was  in  a  menial  capacity,  and  others  that  he  filled  the  office 
of  Fool,  then  a  usual  appendage  to  the  establishments  of 
the  nobility.  Fuller  ( Worthies .-  Somersetshire,  p.  31)  sayq. 
that  "he  was  the  courtiers  anvil  to  try  their  wlls  upon,  ana 
Bometimes  this  anvil  returned  the  hammers  as  hard  knocks 
as  it  received,  his  bluntness  repaying  their  abusiness;" 
and  Wood  follows  Ihia  autborily,  culing  bim  the  whetstone 
of  the  wits  of  the  day.  He  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly 
food  of  making  speeches,  and  before  he  commenced  his  tra- 
vels  in  1608,  we  find  him  pronouncing  several  orations  af 
Odcombe,  bis  native  place,  once  having  collected  above  two 
thousand  auditors.  In  1608  hesetont  upon  his  expedition, 
and  having  passed  through  the  countries  named  in  the  title, 
including  id  cities,  and  traversed,  according  to  a  computa- 
tion inserted  on  the  last  page  of  his  work,  1,975  miles,  he 
returned  to  England  in  five  months.  In  1611  he  published 
bis  Crudities,  having  previously  had  some  difficulty^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Abp.  of  Cantwbary,  in 
procDfing  a  licence,  as  we  find  by  a  MS.  letter,  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Biographia  Brilannica,  and  afterwards  in  die 
Caaura  Litermriai  here  fae  soliats  Sir  Michael  Hixes,Knb 
to  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose,  obserring,  **  1^  his  in* 
cessant  industry  and  Herculean  toil,  he  wrote  so  many  ob- 
aervatious  io  tbe  foresaid  countries  as  filled  very  near  four 
quirea  of  paper ;"  and  adding,  that  Sir  H.  Hixes  would 
bare  no  hesitation,  did  be  "  bat  know  what- iatoleraUe 
pains  he  took  with  hie  travels  both  by  day  and  nigbt,  scarce 
affiMrding  himself  two  boars  rest  sometimes  of  tbe  twMity 
foar."  This  book,  by  permission  was  dedicated  to  Prinoe 
Henry,  before  whom  and  "  a  great  assembly  of  coartiers" 
be  delivered  an  oratioB — doubtlaaa  a  p«neg3rric  upon  binself 
and  his  work. 

In  the  rear  161 1  was  abo  pnUiebed  "  CnytVt  Cramba, 
Aic  as  the  second  course  to  tbe  Cmdities ;"  and  in  161S, 
baving  made  a  long  IniBBgua  at  04oembe,  he  acaia  want 
atn-oed,  not  intending  to  retura  till  ten  y«ar8.faad  efauiaed* 
His  stay  in  foreign  parts,  howeTa',wa8protraetad(iio4onbt 
Buich  against  his  wOl)  by  death ;  for  haTing  jourued  over 
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Turkey,  Palestine,  Piersia,  iEgypt,  Mot'occo,  and  India,  be 
was  seized  wfth  bOiarrbtea  at  Surat,  which  proved  fotal  in 
16(7.  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  this  most  eccentric 
being,  Fuller  aa^R,  that  "  be  carried  foU^  in  his  veiy  face ; 
the  ehape  of  his  head  had  no  promising  form,  being  like  a 
sugar-loaf  inverted,  with  the  little  end  before,  and  com- 
posed  of  fant^  and  memory  without  any  common  eense."— 
rbysitaHy  at  least,  be  seens  to  have  been  admirably  fitted 
fin  a  traveler,  for  bia  patience  and  endurance  were  such, 
that  in'  tbe  language  of  one  who  bad  very  likely  seen  him, 
*^  he  fieemed  cooled  with  heat,  fed  with  fasting,  and  refreshed 
with  weariness;"  and  as  to  his  personal  comforts,  "  he 
connted  tboseinenguilty  of  superfluity  who  had  more  suits 
and  shirts  than  bodies,  seldom  potting  off  either  until  thej 
were  ready  to  go  away  from  him." 

Coryate  possesiied  an  inordinatesbare  of  vanity;  and  as 
he  received  wkh  the  utmost  sensitiveness  any  apparent  neg- 
lect of  bis  talents,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  swallowed 
with  proportionate  greediness  the  most  fulsome  panegyrics, 
not  disGovering  the  line  between  flattery  and  satire,  and 
between  apf^ause  and  ridicule.  This  quality  led  to  one  of 
the  great  singularities  of  the  book  before  us,  for  the  wits  of 
theday,IeaniiDg  the  intention  ofCoiyate  to  print  his  Crudi- 
ties, determined  to  make  a  butt  of  him,  and  fired  against  him 
more  than  fifty  mock- commendatory  copies  of  verses  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Englieb,  French,  Italian,  and  the  Utopian  language, 
irtifch  Coryate  was  ludicrously  reported  to  nave  acquired, 
IhtbeeimpUcity  of  bis  self-conceit,  the  author  annexed'all 
an^Bt  burlesques '  to  his  work,  which  Fuller  observes,  **  n 
not  altogether  useless,  though  the  porch  be  more  worth  than 
the  palace."  Of  course  much  of  the  wit  and  humour  oT 
these  pieces  di^d  With  the  remembrance  of  the  peculiaritiei 
oftheman,  blit  Among  the  writers  of  them  are  most  of  the 
#reat  naOKs  in  poetry  of  that  day^Ben  JOnson,  Michael 
WKyion,  Sir  John  Harington,  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  Dr. 
Doilne,  &c. 

Dariog'bls  five  montlie  travel,  which, as  Fuller  drolly  ex* 
presses  it,'  he  performed  ptincipally  On  a  ten-toed  horse,  he 
wore  only  ivi>  pairs  of  shoes  strengthened  with  horn.  One 
of  tlfese-two  pair  was  'aftei-wbrds  arrtualty  hung  up  as  a  vo- 
tive ofilering  in  th6  church -of  Ottcdmbe,  encircled  with  a 
Wfelatli  of  laurel; '  and  explained  'by  the  subsequent  Latin 
ii»criptioni--wwtten -Iff  Heniy  Peachum,  author  of  "The 
Complete  GentlamttB,'^  &MJ. 
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Ad  Thonwm  Nostrum. 
Cw,  Coryste,  tibi  eakem  Fhabrta  Daplme 

Cinxerit,  S(  muLe  Lawea  nuUa  conue  i 
ItuoKOt  mundifoniat  contamiit  honora, 
'    .      ,  .         f^but  4r  Lauro  es  iuttu  ab  X.mUitB,* 
..,        Veniit  at  capitiipkni,  Coryate,  ttuterta 
In  caica  imot  Mum  rtjecU  omu. 

Coirate  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  of  a  versifier, 
thougo  he  is  aaid  to  nare  written  a  Bong  in  the  Somerset- 
Bhire  dialect  upon  the  excellency  of  the  Bath  waters  :  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  however,  he  had  a  rare  extem- 
pore talent,  which  he  employed  on  a  very  ludicrous  occa- 
sion. Hejoumied  with  a  friend  to  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and 
was  there  hy  that  friend  (as  Oorrate  verr  sertousljr  relates 
in  a  letter  inserted  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims)  dubbed  the  first 
Knight  of  Troif.  Our  traveller  received  the  booour  with 
these  verses,  with  which  his  muse  &voured  him  for  Uie 
occasion : 

Lo,  here  with  pimtrate  knee  I  do  embrace 
>    Tbegalhmt  title  of  a  Trojan  Knight. 
In  Priani's  court,  which  time  (ball  ne'er  defiuse, 
A  grace  ui^nown  to  any  British  wight. 

This  noble  knighthood  shall  Fame's  trump  resound 

Id  Odcombe's  honour,  maugre  envy  fell. 
O'er  famous  AlbitMi,  throuehoul  that  island  round. 

Till  that  my  moumfiill  friends  shall  ring  my  knell. 

Our  preliminary  matter  has  extended  bcrond  the  limits 
%e  intended;  but  while  some  of  our  noblest  poets  are 
left  without  a  single  anecdote  of  their  lives,  so  much  curious 
'intelligence  has  been  «ven  by  contemporaries  regarding 
this  mad  fool,  or  foolish  madman,  that  we  could  not  com- 
press it.  After  a  stupid  oration  by  George  Haunsclvtd^ 
Professor  of  Eloquence  at  Marbourg,  in  praise  of  travel^ 
And  a  letter  of  recommendation  by  Laurence  Wbitaker,  a 
friend  of  t&e  author,  the  work  itself  begins  with  Coryate's 
observations  oh  France,  to  which  he  proceeded  by  Calais; 
from  Calais  he  goes  to  Amiens,  communicating  with  accv* 
racy  a  great  many  puticulars  till  then  almost  unknown  in 
England.  His  journey  was  not  very  expeditious,  for  the 
last  eight  miles  of  the  road  to  Paris  occupied  six  hours.  His 
observations  upon  every  place  of  note  are  given  under  a  se* 

■  llw  name  of  the  Veaetiui  Cotuteiui  by  wbom  CorjzXt  wm  t«id  to  karc 
been  iareiclcd. 
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parate  bead,  kai  Aoee  upon  Paris  and  its  vicinity  fill  manv 
pages.  Speaking  of  the  foundation  oflbe  city  and  the  on- 
gin  of  iti  Latin  name,  he  ingenioaely  and  humorously 
enongh  remarks, "  bnt  die  name  of  Laitetia  it  doth  well 
brooke,  eofneniunt  rebtu  m>initia  tcpe  mis,  being  so  called 
from  the  Latin  word  lAitum,  which  signifieth  dart,  becamei 
many  of  the  streetes  are  the  dtrliest,  and  so  consequently 
the  most  stinking  of  all  that  ever  I  saw  in  any  eitie  in  my 
Kfe."  This  warrant  for  the  etymtdogy  of  Coryate  it  tml 
vetalnB.     Of  the  Louvre  and  its  gallery  he  thus  speaks  -: 

"  After  this  I  went  ioto  a  plnce  vhich  for  such  a  kiode  of  rocMM 
ncellelh  in  my  <^iDioD,  not  only  al  those  that  are  now  in  tbe  world, 
bat  also  all  diose  wlratsoeiier  that  tnier  were  since  the  creatioa  there- 
of, euen  a  galtery,  H  perfect  description  wJiereof  wil  require  a  laree 
Tolur»e.  It  is  deulded  into  Ihm  parts,  two  sides  at  both  tbe  ends, 
and  one  very  targe  and  spacious  wafke.  One  of  tbe  sides  when  I  was 
flwre,  was  almost  ^ded,  baiiin ^  in  it  many  goodly  pictures  of  same 
oflbe  Kings  ami  Qneencs  of  France,  made  most  exactly  in  wainscot, 
anddixwen  out  very  Rudy  in  oyl  vrorkes  vpon  the  tame.  Tbe  rooA 
of  most  glittering  and  admirable  beauty,  wherein  is  much  antiqne 
worke,  with  the  picture  of  God  and  tbe  angels,  tbe  surme,  the  moooe, 
tbe  starres,  the  planets,  and  other  cdestiall  signes.  Yea  so  vnspeahe- 
febfy  farre  h  is,  that  a  man  can  hardly  comprehend  it  in  his  minde, 
Aat  hath  net  first  seme  it  with  bis  bodily  eyes.  "Hie  long  gallery 
hath  at  the  entnUKC  thereof  a  goodly  dore,  garnished  with  foure  very 
■amptooos  Dtatble  pillers  of  a  llesh  colour,  interlaced  with  some 
TCuKSof  wb}te.  It  u  In  breadth  about  ten  of  my  paces,  and  aboue 
fae  faoadred  in  length,  irtiicfa  maketii  at  the  least  half  a  mile.  Also 
Aert  are  e^fat  and  forty  statelypartitioosofwhite  freestone  on  each 
iSde  of  diii  long  gallery,  each  being  about  some  twelue  foote  lon^ 
betwiat  tbe  which  there  are  laire  windofres:  the  walles  of  the  gu- 
fery  are  about  two  jaides  tbicke  at  the  least.  Tbe  gallery  is  co- 
■ered  with  blew  alatte  like  our  Cornish  tile.  In  the  outside  of  one 
«f  the  wall^  near  lo  the  Riuer  Seine,  there  are  foure  very  stately 
{fiUets  of  white  free  Stone,  mtnt  curiously  cut  with  sundry  &ire 
workes,  that  aiue  great  ornament  to  the  outward  frontisptce  of  tlM 
wotkc.  On  toe  weitside  of  the  gallery  there  is  a  most  beaitfiAiU 
garden  diuided  into  eiglit  seaerall  kaots.  The  long  galleiy  when  I 
was  tbeic  was  i&q)erfect,  for  there  wasbutbalfe  of  tbe  mike  boordedi 
Bad  tberoofe  very  rude,  tbe  windowes  also  and  the  partitioai  aot  a 
oaaiter  finished.  For  it  is  reported  that  the  wlude  Imig  galleiy  *h^ 
be  made  cnrreapondeot  to  tbe  first  side  that  is  almost  raded.  At  tha 
and  of  the  long  gallery  there  were  two  hundred  masons  wooing  mi 
free  stone  cueay  day  when  I  was  there,  to  make  an  ^d  of  tkai  sida 
wliich  must  answese  the  first  side  that  is  ahaost  eodad." 

Ceit.  Ret.  Vol.  IT.  July,  1816.  M 
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NotwithBtanding  these  exertions,  our  readers  are  awar« 
that  the  work  has  aot  to  this  day  been  completed.  Coryate 
a  little  over-states  the  length  of  the  gallery,  but  in  general^ 
as  for  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  his  information  ii 
correct,  although  it  must  have  been  most "  hastily  gobied 
up,"  as  he  expresses  it,  and  without  any  of  the  aids  from 
which  our  raodera  writers  of  travels  have  compiled  so  much. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  most  restless  curiosity  after  foots. 
He  was  wonderfully  struck  with  the  numerous  paltry  bridges 
then  existing  over  the  Seine,  and  compared  with  the  only 
one  then  existing  in  London,  they  might  appear  ad- 
mirable. 

"  But  to  retume  againe  to  the  noble  riuer  SEUie:  There  was 
building  ouer  it  when  I  was  in  the  citie,  a  goodly  bridge  of  white 
frfc-stone,  which  was  almost  ended.  Also  there  is  another  &inous 
bridge  in  this  citie,  which  farre  excelleth  this  before  mentioned, 
hauing  one  of  the  fairest  streetes  of  all  the  citie,  called  our  Ladies 
street,  in  French  larue'de  tuxtrt  Dame  built  Tpon  it.  1  hxat  heard 
that  iacmdus  a  certain  Bishop  ef  this  citie,  built  thb  bridge ;  of 
whom  I  haue  likewise  heard  tiiia  elegant  distichou : 

luamdtu  dupUcem  ttruxtt  tibi  Se^utma  pontem, 

BwK  tu  iure  pota  dicere  PonlijCeem. 
He  cals   it  DupUcm,  because  there  was  another   bridge    neare 
Tnto  that  called  tbe  little  bridge,  built  by  the  same  man  at  the  same 
time. 

"  Besides  there  are  three  faire  bridges  more  built  vpon  this  riuer, 
whereof  the  one  is  called  the  bridge  of  eichanxe,  where  the  goldsmiths 
dwel,  S.  Michaels  bridge,  and  the  bridge  of  birdes,  formerly  called 
the  millers  bridge.  The  reason  why  it  is  called  the  bridge  of  buxis 
is,  because  all  the  signes  belonging  vnto  shops  on  each  aide  of  tbe 
i^ete  are  signes  of  birds." 

From  Paris  he  went  to  Nevers,  and  from  thence  to 
Lyons,  afterwards  entering  Italy  by  Turin.  At  TerBRilleB 
he  mentions  the  custom  of  usisg  forks  in  eating  meat  as  a 
great  singularity. 

"  Here  I  wil  mentioB  a  thing  that  might  haue  been  spoken  of  be- 
fore in  disconrse  of  the  first  Italian  towne.  I  obserued  a  custome 
in  all  diose  Italian  cities  and  townes  through  the  which  I  passed, 
that  b  not  vsed  in  any  odier  country  tiiat  I  saw  in  tny  trauels,  nei- 
ther doe  1  thiake  that  any  other  nation  of  Cbristendome  dotb-vse  it, 
but  only  Italy.  The  Italian  and  also  most  strangers  thst  are  com- 
Bmnnt  in  Italy,  doe  slwaies  at  their  meales  vse  a  little  forke  when 
Hwy  cat  their  meate.  For  while  with  their  knife  which  they  hold  in 
one  band  they  cut  the  nwate  out  of  the  dish,  they  lasten  their  forke 
which  they-  hold  in  their  other  hand  vpon  the  same  dish,  so  that 
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wbatsocDcr  ht  be  that  sitting  in  the  company  of  anyottwn  at  mnle, 
should  Tnaduisedty  touch  the  dish  of  meate  wkh  hit  fingeri  from 
which  alt  al  the  table  doe  cat,  be  will  gioe  occasioii  of  offence  vnio 
the  company,  as  faauing  transgressed  the  lawes  of  good  mannere,  in 
ao  much  that  for  big  error  he  shall  be  at  the  leait  brow-beaten,  if 
not  reprehended  in  wordes.  Thb  forme  of  feeding  I  vndovtand  ■• 
generally  vsed  in  all  placei  of  Italy,  tbeir  forkes  bemg  for  the  most 
part  made  of  yron  or  Steele,  and  seme  of  siluer,  but  those  are  vsed 
only  by  gentlemen.  The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity  is,  be- 
cause tbe  Italian  cannot  by  any  meanes  indure  to  have  his  di^ 
^  touched  with  fingers,  seing  all  mens  fingers  are  not  alike  cleane. 
Hereupon  1  my  selfe  thought  good  to  imitate  tbe  Italbn  fasbiwi  by 
this  forked  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  alto 
in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  Engtand  since  I  came  home :  being 
Mwe  quipped  for  that  frequent  Tsing  of  my  forke,  by  a  ccttaiiie 
gentleman,  a  lamiliar  friend  of  mine,  one  M.  Laurence  Whittaker, 
vbo  in  bis  merry  humour  doubted  not  to  call  me  at  table ^/irct/cr, 
only  for  vsing  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other  cause." 

Our  readers  were  probably'  sot  aware  that  the  use  offerks 
is<^  8o  late  introduction,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  not  onlj 
ate  beef-eteaks  for  breakfast,  but  that  she  was  under 
the  necessity  of  pulling  them  to  pieces  with  "  her  fingers 
long  and  small, '  or  that  the  instrument  was  first  in- 
vented in  Italy.  Coryate  was  remarkable  for  employinff 
one  in  1611,  after  he  returned,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  l6lo 
they  were  almost  unknown  in  England  from  the  following 

Sssage  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Tbe  Devil  is  an  Asse,"  which  was 
it  acted  in  that  year,  and  in  which  Meercraft,  an  imposing 
projector,  proposes  to  obtain  a  patent  tor  tbeir  manu&ctnre. 
as  a  new  invention  for  the  saving  of  napkins,  then  used  to 
wipe  the  fingers  that  had  been  employed  in  handling  tli* 
meat.  The  extract  is  taken  from  the  4th  scene  of  Act  5^  in 
thefdioonesi. 

"  Meercraft.  Do  you  hear.  Sirs, 

Have  I  deserv'd  this  from  you  two  1  for  all 
My  paines  at  Court  to  get  you  each  a  patent. 
"Guilthead.  Forwhati 
"  Meercraft.  Upon  my  project  of  the  Forka. 
\  "  Sledge.  Forket!  what  be  they  I 

"  Meercraft.  Hie  laudable  use  ai  Forket, 
Brought  into  custom  here  a»  they  are  m  Italy, 
To  the  sparing  of  napkins.    That,  that  should  have  mads 
Your  bellnwes  goe  at  the  forge,  as  his  at  the  foraace. 
1  ha'  procur'd  it,  ha'  tbe  sigbet  for  it. 
Dealt  with  the  Imen  drapers  on  my  private. 
By  cause,  I  feared  they  were  the  likelyest  ever 
To  stirre  against,  to  cross  it ;  for  twiU  be 
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(And  that  v  one  of  ny  grouads,  aad  to  spare  wuhiog.) 

Now  OR  yoH  two,  I  had  juid  aU  tbe  jirofitR, 

QiiUtbeM  to  have  the  taaking  of  all  thoie 

Of  gftid  and  ulver  fot  the  better  personage^  t 

And  you  of  those  of  Steele  for  the  common  sorts,"  be. 

The  next  place  at  wbich  Coiyate  arrives  is  Milan ;  from 
tbence  be  passes  to  Cremona,  Mantua,  and  Padua,  referrio^ 
irith  much  readiness  and  aptness  to  the  various  notices  of 
these  places  in  classical  writers,  and  to  some  of  the  main 
faietorical  fects  connected  with  them.  Addison,  who  fol> 
lowed  him  over  this  ^ound,  is  sometimes  not  more  happj 
in  his  allusions  of  this  kind.  Sir  which,  and  the  bcility  « 
the  st^Ie,  the  work  of  our  English  clasetc  is  chiefly  to  be  ei- 
teemed.  Goryate  gives  the  subsequent  curious  relation  of 
a  custom  in  l^dna,  which  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Addison : — 

'"  At  the  west  «bd  of  tlie  faaD  aeaie'  to'  one  of  the  conerR  there  is 
»  very  mery  Bpec(ai;le  to  bt  leew:  th^e  shaded  a  round  slona  of 
some  three  foote  high  inserted  into  the  Qoore,  an  the  which  If  my 
banLerout  doth  sit  with  hisnaked  buttocks  three  times  in  some  pub* 
lie  assembly,  al  bis  debts  are  ipio  facto  remitted.  Round  about  tho 
(tone  are  written  these  wordes  ia  capitall  letters:  Lapia  vitvptrij  ff 
etKatumit  bonorwn,  Ibeleeue  this  to  be  true,  because  many  in  tiiQ 
Citie  reported  it  vnto  me.  But  belike  there  is  a  limitation  of  tht 
snmme  that  is  owed ;  sO  that  if  the  summe  which  the  debter  oweth 
be  aboae  the  stint,  be  shall  not  be  released  :  otherwise  it  were  greaf 
rainstice  of  the  Venetians  to  tollerate  such  a  custorae  that  honest 
creditOTS  should  be  couseaed  and  defrauded  of  (he  sunme  of  thirty 
•r  forty  (honsaDd  duckats  by  the  imptideBtbebaiiiour  «f  soMoab* 
■aotmiflded  rariet,  who  to  acquit  hinsftelfe  of  bis  debt  wiU  most  wit* 
liogly  expose  hb  bam  buttockes  jn  that  opprobrious  and  ignet 
minious  manner  to  the  laughter  of  euery  spectator.  Surdy  it  it 
the  strangest  custome  that  euer  1  heard  or  read  off,  (though  that 
which  I  haue  related  of  it  be  the  very  naked  truth)  whereof  if  some 
of  our  English  bankrouts  should  haue  intelligence,  I  thiuke  they 
would  hartily  wish  die  like  might  be  in  force  u  Engird-  For  if 
such  a  custome  were  vsed  with  vs,  there  is  no  doubt  but  tl>at  there 
would  be  more  naked  buttocks  Ebewcd  in  the  tcrme  time  before  the 
greatest  Nobility  and  ludges  of  our  land  in  Westminster  hal)|  ^ta 
are  of  young  puniee  in  any  Grammar  Schoole  of  England  to  thw 
Plagvii  Orbiitf,  that  if,  their  whipping  and  seHefrely-oeosuring 
schoole-masters," 

'  We  now  come  to  what  has  been  alwsjs  ooBsldered  IIm 
most  sibguler  portion  of  Cpryat«*s  Oniditin,  via.  hiq  "  ph- 
semitiooB  oo  the  toopt  j^or|oitB  peerel^spe,  and  m^^d^  cilie^ 
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ef  Venice;"  whifb  fas  calls  nraideBt  bectate  it  ntver  wu 
conquered.  His  entertaining  and  indttstriouft  details  npoa 
this  place  occupjr  no  lees  than  133  pa^s.  His  applica- 
tion was  here  so  intense,  that  he  states  in  his  letter,  before 
quoted,  that "  divers  Englishmen  that  lay  in  the  same  house 
with  me;  otraerring  toy  extreme  tvatching  wherewith  1  did 
grievouEJj  excruciate  my  body,  incessantlj  desired  m«  to 
pity  myself,  and  not  to  kill  myself  with  my  inordinate  la- 
iMKira.  The  most  curious  part  of  these  observations  refer 
to  the  naoners  of  the  Venetian  courtezans  with  one  ef  whom 
Coryate  was  supposed  to  have  had  an  intrigue  in  order  to 
obtain  his  intelligence.  After  noticing  some  political  rea- 
sons for  encouraging  them,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

*•  The  eoiuideratifm  of  ttiese  two  thiaes  hath  tnniied  then  to  tole- 
nte  for  the  space  of  these  many  hundred  yesrei  theK  Irinde  of 
Isides  and  Hiaidn,  nho  may  be  as  iitly  termed  the  itales  of  Chri»- 
tmdome  as  those  wer«  her<4onre  of  Greece.  For  ro  infinite  are  tbi 
alhii6Bicat9  of  iheM  amoMUs  Catypaoes,  that  the  fkne  of  them  hath 
draweii  many  t*  Venice  from^  tome  of  (he  remotest  parti  of  Chrislea> 
i»me,  to  contMnplate  their  beautiei,  and  enioy  tlwir  pleasing  dalH- 
UKM.  And  indeede  weh  ii  the  <rariety  of  the  delicietts  obieeti 
they  minister  to  their  louers,  that  they  want  nothing  toiding  to  de- 
light. Tor  when  you  come  into  one  of  their  pulaees  (as  indeed  tome 
M*  of  the  priFttipaltest  of  them  line  in  very  magnificent  and  portly 
bnildiagi  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  a  great  Prince)  yoa  sreme  to 
enter  into  the  paradise  of  Fentu.  For  their  fiiirest  roomes  wk  moat 
glorious  and  glittering  to  behold.  The  woIIm  rouml  about  being 
adoniMl  with  most  (amptuous  tapistry  and  gilt  leather,  such  as  I 
bane  spnkenof  m  roy  Treatiie  of  Padua.  Besides  you  may  see  the 
pieture  of  Ihe  noble  Corteemi  most  exquisitely  drawen,  Ai  for  her 
•cUe  shee  comes  to  thee  decked  like  ike  Queene  ami  Godesae  of 
lone,  .IB  H)  much  that  thou  will  tt))nhe  she  made  a  late  transmigntioa 
from  Papbos,  Cnklos,  or  Cythera,  the  ancient  htbitntion  of  Font. 
For  her  face  is  adorned  with  the  quintesMBce  of  beauty.  In  her 
cheeke*  thou  shall  see  the  Lilly  and  the  Rose  strine  for  the  supre- 
SMcy,  and  tha  silucr  trumla  of  her  haire  displayed  in  that  cations 
■umer  beside  ha  two  tHaled  peaket  ttaoding  vp  like  petty  Pyra- 
■ides,  that  they  giue  them  tte  true  CMamorb.  But  if  tbou  bast  an 
nact  ladgemMit,  than  matat  easily  discern  the  eOeets  of  those  fkmons 
•pelhecary  droffs  betetofeta  ned  amongst  the  Noble  Ladies  of 
Kome,  aMn«ftMi«,certuaa,  and  ^HrpiirtMiMi.  For  few  ef  theCor- 
tnnns  am  so  much  hdudding  tn  nature,  hut  that  they  adulterate 
their  &ces,  and  sup|dy  her  d^ct  with  mw  of  theM  three.  A  thing 
s»  coomon  amongst  then,  that  asuiy  of  them  which  haue  an  ele- 
gant MlanllbiBiityidoevaniiih  iheirfaMS  (t^  obseniatlon  whereof 
■•de  BC  liot « tittk  pitty  thek  «aidlies)  with  (facse  ktnde  of  sordid 
WbenamthiBkstheys. 
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A  little  further  on  he  gives  a  more  particular  description 
of  her. 

"  For  tbou  shalt  see  her  decked  with  traay  chaines  of  gold  and 
orient  pearle  like  a  second  Ckoftatra,  (but  tbey  are  very  little)  diuers 
^Id  nogs  beautified  with  diamonds  and  other  costly  stones,  iew«ls 
in  both  her  eares  of  great  worth.  A  sowtie  of  daniaske  (I  sp^ke 
this  of  the  nobler  Cortizins)  either  decked  with  a  deep  gold  frhiite 
(according  as  I  bane  expressed  it  in  the  picture  of  the  Courtezan 
that  I  haiie  placed  about  the  beginning  of  this  discourse)  or  taced 
with  fiue  or  sixe  gold  laces  each  two  inches  broade.  Her  petticuate 
of  red  chamlet  edged  with  rich  gold  fringe,  stockings  of  camusioa 
silke,  her  breath  and  her  whole  body,  the  more  to  enamour  thee, 
most  fragrantly  perfumed.  Though  these  thbgs  will  at  the  Ant 
sight  seeme  vnto  thee  mott  delectable  aUuranents,  yet  if  thou  shalt 
rightly  wei^  tbem  in  the  scales  of  a  mature  iudgment,  thou  wilt 
»y  with  the  wise  mui,  and  that  very  truely,  that  tbey  are  like  a 
golden  ring  in  a  swiues  snowt.  Moreouer  sbee  will  endeauour  to 
cBchaHnt  thee  partly  with  her  melodious  notes  that  ahee  warbles  otA 
vpon  her  lute,  which  shee  fingers  with  as  laudable  a  stroake  as  many. 
men  that  are  excellent  professors  in  tlie  noble  science  of  Af  usicke ; 
and  partly  with  that  heart-tempting  harmony  of  her  voice.  Also 
thou  wilt  finde  the  Venetian  Courtezan  (if  she  be  a  selected  wwnaa 
indeede)  a  goode  Rhetorician,  and  a  most  elegant  discourser,  so 
that  if  shee  cannot  moue  thee  with  all  these  foresaid  delights,  shee 
will  assay  thy  constancy  with  her  Rhetoricall  tongue.  And  to  the 
end  shee  may  minister  mto  thee  the  stronger  temptations  to  come  to 
her  lure,  shee  will  shew  thee  her  chamber  of  recreation,  where  thou 
shall  see  all  manner  of  pleasing  objects,  as  many  faire  painted  cof- 
fers wherewith  it  is  garnished  round  about,  a  curious  milke-white  ~ 
canity  of  needle  worke,  a  silke  quilt  embrodered  with  gold:  and 
genially  all  her  bedding  sweetly  perfumed.  And  amongst  other 
amiable  ornaments  shee  will  shew  tiiee  one  thing  only  in  her  chain- 
her  tending  to  mortification,  a  matter  strange  amongst  so  many  jrr»- 
tamaUa  maiemm ;  enen  the  picture  of  our  Lady  by  her  beddc  sid^ 
with  Christ  in  her  armes,  placed  within  a  crista!!  glasse.  But  be> 
ware  notwithstanding  all  these  iUecebra  et  lawcmui  anwris,  that  thou 
eater  not  into  toiMS  of  priuate  conversation  with  her.  Fm  then 
thou  sbalt  finde  hersuch  a  ene  as  lifMtw  truly  cals  her,  eatUdam  tt 
caluiam  Soiu  JUiam,  that  is,  the  crafty  and  hot  daughter  of  the 
Sonne.  Moreouer  I  will  tell  thee  this  newes  which  is  most  tnic^ 
that  if  thou  shouldest  wantonly  conuerse  with  her,  and  not  glue  iier 
that  udmriust  mpatata,  which  thou  hast  promised  Iter,  butpertiapft 
cunningly  escape  from  her  com|xmy,  shee  will  either  cause  thy 
tfaroale  to  be  cut  by  her  Ruffiano  if  he  can  after  catch  thee  in  the 
City,  or  procure  thee  to  be  arrested  (if  thou  ut  to  be  fovnd)  and 
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clapped  vp  in  the  prison,  where  thou  shalt  lemame  till  thou  but  paid 
her  all  thou  didst  promise  her.  Therefore  for  auoiding  of  liiese 
inconueniences,  I  will  give  thee  the  same  counsell  that  Lipmu  did 
to  a  friend  of  bis  that  was  to  Uauell  into  Italy,  euen  to  fiinibh  thy- 
selfe  with  a  double  armour,  the  one  for  thine  eyes,  and  the  other  for 
thine  eares." 

The  passage  in  which  he  compares  the  poverty  of  the 

Venetian  theatres  with  "  the  stately  play-houeee  in  England" 
has  been  quoted  by  Stevens  in  bis  notes  to  ShakeHpeare.  At 
Bergamo  he  could  procure  no  lodging,  and  was  obliged  to 
ileep  in  a  stable  between  horses ;  for  which  he  was  re< 
peatedlj  jeered  on  his  return  to  his  native  country-  After 
leaving  Italy  he  enters  Rhetia,  and  inserts  lu  his  book  a 
long  oration  in  praise  of  travel  in  Germany,  and  several 
Latin  letters  which  passed  between  him  ana  some  of  the 
learned  reformed  clergy  of  Switzerland.  After  he  leave* 
Italy  the  work  certainty  becomes  less  amusing.  Quittine 
Basle  he  visits  Slrasbui^h,  in  high  Germany,  and  very  mi' 
Butely  describes  the  celebrated  cfock  there.  At  Heidelburv 
be  saw  the  great  tun,  upon  the  top  of  which  he  sat  ana 
drank  a  cup  of  Rhenish;  he  speaks  much  in  detail  of  it,  a« 
"  the  strangest  spectacle  that  be  saw  in  his  travels."  Near 
Frankendahl  he  was  in  great  danger  of  suffering  severely 
from  the  hands  of  a  German  Boor,  who  seized  bis  hat,  and 
threatened  to  beat  him  for  taking  a  few  grapes  out  of  a 
vineyard;  At  Mentz  he  dilates  upon  the  discovery  of  print* 
ing  by  Guttehburg,  and  passes  by  water  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  is  present  at  the  Autumn  Fair,  and  is  much  de- 
lighted with  the  wealth  displayed  there.  Cojen  and  Nimi* 
guen  next  occupy  bis  attention ;  and  he  bestows  great 
praise  upon  Gorcum,  on  the  Wael,  which  is  certainly  not 
very  well  merited.  Dortrecht,  Middleburg,  and  Flushing 
are  the  last  places  be  mentions ;  from  whence  he  sails  for 
England ;  where  he  arrives  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1608 ; 
having  started  on-the  14th  of  Ma^.  The  last  two  pages  are 
filled  by  an  enumeration  of  the  distances  between  the  diBe- 
tent  cities  he  had  passed  through. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  Coryates's  Crudities ;  in  wliicb, 
as  our  readers  Will  perceive,  is  a  vast  collection  of  desultory 
information,  collected  without  judgment,  and  inserted  with- 
out order.  The  criticism  of  George,  Wither  upon  this  aii* 
Ihor,  in  hifi  "  Abuses  stript  and  whipt,"  is  severe,  but  on  the 
whole  just. 
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—Th'  trtber  who  are  knovae 


To  have  do  gifts  of  nalnre  of  their  owdc, 

For  all  their  knowledge  gotten  in  the  tchoolti. 

Are  wor«e,  by  mncb  ods.  tben  wiUamrd  foola. 

Now  tbon  that  wouldat  know  rifbtly  Ihew  men's  $b»tx, 

Goe  but  a  while,  and  talke  with  Coryate, 

And  thou  wilt  bood  be  able  to  maintaine, 

Ao6  sty  mib  tat  that  teeming*!  tamtwhertvaiitt. 

lib.  ii.  5M.  1,  1613. 

The  Uboriout  and  learned  Hearne,  Id  s  htter  recendy 
printed  in  Sir  E.  Bridges'  RestH^a^  dated  Sep.  9,  1786, 
speaks  of  it  tbus  :  *'  1  have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Liuig  to  thank 
liiHi  for  bis  verj  kind  preeent  of  Corystei  Craditae,  wbidt 
ia  a  most  rare  book,  Btc.  As  there  are  abundance  of  ^vry 
weak  idle  thinga  in  that  bo(A,  bo  thei^  are  withal  vary 
Biany  obserTatJons  that  ore  rery  go»d  aad  metiil,  as  wag 
lonr  since  noticed  by  Purchas  and  some  otfaers." 
This  work  wfaicfa  uuiall;  sells  at  from  eight  to  twelve 
itDcas,  has  an  enrraved  title  and  eevoral  ulatea  represent* 
ig  ttwTon  at  HeideUiorg,  tiic  Ymetiaii  Oo«rte«ui,  &c. 

C.  P.  J. 
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Akt.  XL — t^  tuKO  aad  complei«  Matter  Ktjf  l»  J 
WaVdn^miis  Tviof'a  Attitiimtf  in  wkkk  everj^  RmUf 
Due,  TtMe^  tmd  0ue)tion  it  insetied  at  length,  aid  aocA 
lum  properly  stated  and  worked  in  fail,  so  that  all  Ike 
Jifntre*  tnoar  he  tem  «f  first  vtem.  By  G.  Piabsok. 
London.    U  Nichols,  8v«.  18l«.    Pp;  2M. 

By  inserting  all  the  rules  and  questions  wtth  the  Bums, 
tiiis  book  answers  the  puntose  of  a  tutor  as  well  as  a  kej, 
and  is,  we  believe,  the  first  of  the  kind,  uniting  on  ao 
coiBprehenaive  a  scale  these  advanta^s.  The  present 
volume  extends  to  compound  interest,  comnencing  witii 
the  elementary  rules:  it  is  the  intention  to  publish  a  secood, 
comprehending  the  whole.  We  highlv  approve  of  titeplaqf 
and  wish  the  author  the  success  it  merits. 
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A«T.  X!I^-^  TVttrtfee  on  Pro^s,  DiteoutUs,  and  Interest  f 
explaining  hoa  to  compute  the  gross  Amount  of  om^  net 
Sum,  and  to  secure  a  certain  net  Pn^.  ByJoav  Lowe. 
Birmingham,  printed  for  the  Btithcn-.  London,  W.  Wal- 
Iter,  8vo.  1816.     Pp.  159. 

The  rules  laid  down  In  tliis  Treatise  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit, and  tUe  tables  are  arranged  in  a  manDer  to  facilitate 
dispatch,  so  that  we  think  it  a  ueeful  auxiliary  to  traders 
in  their  calculations.  Tables  for  interest  and  for  dealers  by 
retail  are  added,  to  render  the  work  more  complete. 

Abt.  XIII. — ^  Jnvestigaiion  of  the  Errors  of  ail  WrUert 
«N  A»mmtiety  in  their  vaiuatitm  of  Huif-  Yearly  and  Qutm' 
terly  Payments  ,•  including  those  af  Sir  Isaac  Neaton^ 
Demoivre,  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Hution,  *c.  S(e, 
with  Tables.  By  Wh.  RouftB.  London,  lAckinatoa 
.  and  Go.  8to.  1S16.    Pp.  40.  ^ 

The  Author  endeavours  to  shew  that  by  the  theorems 
and  tables  now  in  use,  we  are  taught,  that  although  there 
is  a  difference  betwe^p  t^e  values  of  two  Ao^nuitieg,  where 
one  is  paid  yearly  and  the  other  quarterly,  if  they  are  to 
oootiBm  twefity  or  thirty  ypiws ;  yet,  if  the  ^ame  Annuities 
aie  Rm' one  hundred  years,  or  for  ever,  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence at  all.  He  inlfoducea  four  cases  illustrative  of  bis 
tiieory  ;  and  al  the  connlusioB,-  gives  a  specimen  of  a  set  of 
Pocket  Tables,  shewing  the  Interest  acquired  in  buying 
Leases,  Annuities^  or  any  net  yearly  weome  wbatem. 
Thtee  Tables  are  now  in  the  Press. 


Akt.  XIV. — A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere  and  the  source 
of  Solar  Halt.    Sy  on  Oxonian.    London,  BladJock, 
.  ISmo.  1816.    Pp.64. 

The  writer  of  this  little  work  appears  to  be  a  young 
Enthusiast,  applying  his  contemplations  to  vety  lofty  sub- 
jects ;  and  his  avowed  purpose  is  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
the  principles  and  speculations  of  the  Newtonian  system, 
meon6rmed  by  fiicts,  the  non-existence  of  a  vacuum,  and 
ttat  the  Kun  receives  from  Ae  Planets  the  materials  of 
eoabutition.     Plaudite ! 

CaiT.  ttiv.  Vol.  IV.  Jk^,  1816.  N 
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Art.  XV: — Mathematical  Synopsis,  or  Tabic  of  Diameltn, 

Circumferences-,  Areas  of  great   Cirdesy  Superficies  and 

Solid  contettis  of  Nine  and  Thirty  select  Generative  Spheres, 

-  which  (per  Synedoche)  will  ao  for  ail  others ;  with  the 

froportions  they  bear  to  similar  Cubes,  fiy  J.  Snabt. 
outhwark,  J.  UobiuB  and  Hons.  A  chart.  1816. 
This  Table  sbewB  wherein  the  Peripheries,  Superfices, 
and  Solids  approximate  to,  agree  with,  or  recede  firom  each 
'  other,  and  how  much;  sIeo,  how  manj  times  one  is  in- 
volved in  the  other,  both  under  and  over  (the  concurring 
number)  six;  with  similar  co-incidents  respecting  Circum- 
ferences and  Superficies ;  and  contains  some  rules  for  disco- 
vering this  essential  datum  never  before  supplied. 


EDUCATION. 

Art,  XVI.— Sci«rfj/Ic  SwimminSf  being  a  Series  of  Prac- 
tical Instructions  on  an  originM  and  progressive  Plan,  by 
which  the  Jri  of  Swimming  may  be  ret^ly  attained,  with 
every  advantage  of  power  tn  the  water  ;  accompanied  with 
twene  copperplate  engravings.  By  J.  Fbost.  London, 
DartoD  and  Co.  8vo.  1816.    Pp.  tO. 

It  was  the  instruction  of  Milton,  who  was  perhaps  the  best 

writer  of  an;  age  or  country  on  the  subject  of  education, 
that  youth  should  be  prepu-ed  to  fill  every  situation  boA  of 
peace  and  war.  In  a  scheme  so  comprehensive,  the  art  of 
swimming  would  be  necessarily  included,  and  the  work 
before  us  is  ofiered  to  the  public,  not  as  a  speculative 
theory,  but  as  the  result  of  long  and  successful  jH-afetice. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  guardians, 
to  whom  it  is  particularly  addressed. 

Art.  XVII.— ^  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Grand-Childrenf 

Matthew,  Gabriel,  Anne,  and  Frances  Hale,  by  Sir  Mat> 

,  XHBW  Halb,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 

.  //. ;  now  first  published.     London,  Taylor  ana  Hessey, 

12mo.  1816.     Pp.  182. 

This  little  work  is  peculiarly  interesting  on  account  of 
the  venerable  character  of  the  writer;  who  having  filled 
the  highest  judicial  situation  in  this  country,  devoted  the 
short  intervals  of  his  leisure  to  the  dom^tic  a&ctions  and 
duties,    it  is  well  known  that  this  learned  judge  was  one  of 
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the  most  distioguisbed  ornamentB  of  his  profession ;  but  the 

public  are  not  so  generallj  informed  that  his  grand-childreD 
having  lost  their  immediate  parents,  were  placed  under  his 
protection ;  and  his  relative  functions  in  such  circumstances 
occasioned  the  present  letter.  His  piety  and  moral  Kxcel- 
lence  were  rendered  more  conspicuous,  by  the  profligacy  of 
the  court  in  which  he  lived. 

Art.  XVIII.— ^  Practical  Treatise  on  Dtnf'Schools,  exhi- 
biting their  defects^  and  suggesting  hints  for  their  improve- 
ment, with  simple  and  rational  mans  of  teaching  the  usual 
branches  of  Education  ,•  and  a  Table  for  the  arrangement 
of  Business,  SfC.  Bt/  a  School^Master.  London, 
iJarton  and  Co.  ISmo.  IS16.    Pp.  134. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  an  esta- 
blishment for  education,  and  the  plan  he  has  himself  pursued 
in  the  conduct  of  it,  is  laid  down  in  this  little  work.  In 
the  course  of  it,  he  points  out  the  studies  proper  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  youth,  the  time  required  to  complete  them,  and 
.the  principles  on  which  teaching  should  be  conducted. 


NOYELS. 

•Art. XIX. — She  zooaldbea  Heroine.  By  Sophia  Grif- 
fiths. Three  vols.  8to.  Londonj  Baldwin  and  Co. 
1816.    Pp.  933,  266,  869. 

One  of  the  fugitive  productions  of  the  day,  and  we  care 
not  how  rapid  the  flight.  The  story  is  founded  on  an  inac- 
curate view  of  the  female  character,  which  is  exposed  to 
little  danger  of  falling  into  those  masculine  absurdities  here 
described.  We  would  recommend  to  the  &ir  authoress  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  distaff,  and  resign 
the  pen  to  other  hands. 

Art.  XX. — Oipen  Castle,  or  Which  is  the  Seroine ?  By 
Mart  Ann  Sullitan.  Three  toIs.  8vo.  Iiondon^ 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1816.     Pp.  S9S,  S64,  S44. 

This  work  has  neither  genius  or  taste  to  recommend  it, 
and  if  the  authoress  possess  either,  she  has  accommodated 
herself  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  both. 
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Abt.  XXI— JE^^wy  p  J/irfwM  Tsfc   ^MimAmm- 

LoDdoD,  Cotburn,  1816.    Fp.  975,  374»  976. 

This  lady,  disj^sted  with  the  term  novel,  determined  to 
callherworliaNational  Tale,  after  some  speculations  ui  the 
title  Epicast,  which  ehe,  on  the  better  advice  pf.  her  frieoda, 
reluctantly  declined  to  give  it.  She  now  refers  it  to  the  public 
to  decide  whether  her  work  may  be  considered  of  a  higher 
rank  than  that  of  a  novel.  Miss  Edeworth's  publications 
are  sufficient  to  secure  the  term  Novel  from  contempt ;  aod 
had  Miss  Appleton  studied  the  productions  of  that  accom- 
plished mistrese  of  the  art,  we  bhould  not  have  had  these 
three  volumes,  which  she  is  disposed  to  place,  as  sbeex- 
presses  herself,  between  poetry  and  prose.  The  lady 
ought  to  be  apprized  that  poetry  and  prose  have  their 
distinct  beauties  and  stations,  and  that  they  never  appear  to 
8o  much  disadvantage  as  when  an  unoatival  and  compul- 
sory union  is  attempted  between  them,  as  in.  the  pnewot 
work. 


Art,  XXIT. — Littesontbe  Departure  ^  a  gretA  Poet  from 
this  cotttttry.    London,  J.  Booth,  8vo.    1816.    Pp.  14. 

Am  abusive  effusion  on  the  emigration  of  Lord  Byron, 

Jtnblished  on  an  occasion  when  a  generous  mind  would- 
east  of  all  have  been  disposed  to  be  prodigal  of  eenfHine. 
The  poetry  has  no  merit  to  oHnpeasate  for  our  di^nst  St 
the  purpose  of  the  writer. 

AhT.  XXIII.— 7^  BalUe  of  Waterloo  ,■  a  Poem  m  Two 
Ginfos.  Bv  John  Haikiks.  Xiondon,  Black  and  Sod, 
8to.  1816.    Pp.  63. 


ject 
led, 


Opre  among  the  many  sent  into  the  world  on  the  Bub- 
,  ct  of  this  gallant  victory.  The  incidents  are  acknow- 
Jedged  to  be  principally  denved  from  "  Paul's  Letters  to 
his  Kinsfolk."  It  is  a  first  attempt,  and  we  see  no  groond 
to  discourage  the  author  in  making  a  second;  but  w»  n- 
corametid  to  him  not  to'adventure  hastily. 
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Ami.  XXlV.-i-Buom^Mirte;  a  Poem.    €ork;  OdeU  «id 
LauraDt    XiDudoo,  J.  Hiwter,  bvo.  1816.    Pp.  69- 

A  BufiicieDt  view  of  the  poem  and  its  merits  maj  be  af- 
forded hy  the  citation  of  four  lines. 

"  Heu  ^iW  that  shout,  lorlon  lyArtou  I 
How  from  the  boat  it  SMinft  to  burrti 
So  different  from  iboee  Vi*et  le  R«i; 
Your  former  idle  hopei  thai  aimed." 

AsT.XXy. — Freedom^  aith  ether  Foemt.    By  Gborsb 
Thomas.    Lofldon,  Ruffy  and  Gnns,  6to.    Pp.  Ilfi. 

Besidei  the  prinoipal  Poem  devoted  to  Freedom,  tbere 
ire  others  intituled}  tlie  Sailor,  the  Ramble,  FrieDdshiu,  the 
Winter's  Night,  the  R^ectien,  Mariaao,  sad  thf  UnAtr- 
lunate 's  Tomb. 

In  these  Poems  there  is  more  attempt  at  banfioay  tbsn 
fi  but  the  Author  is  seldom  successful  in  either. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Art.  XXVI. — An  Important  Examination  of  the  Iniaivetri 
Debtor's  Bill,  witk  sugf^eslions  for  ilt  tubstantial  improve* 
meaty  and  for  the  removal  of  gross  frauds  and  i^mes  prac- 
tised under  the  existing  law.  By  A.  R.  Warbamo.  ^er* 
vood  and  Co    London,  1816.     Pp.50. 
So  many  petitions  have  be«i  erouded  on  tbe  ta^ble  of.tbe 
Hotise  of  Commons,  connected  with  the  Rill  which  ^  tht 
wbiect  of  this  publication,  that  the  matter  deserves,  both 
absolutely  and  relatively,  much  serious  eonslderatioa.  Not- 
withslaDaing  tbe  boasted  humanity  of  the  laws  of  Ei^lao^ 
until   within   tbe  last  twenty-five  years,   PariiameM  has 
rarely  interposed  for  tbe  relief  of  the  Debtor ;  and  with 
Mme  indecency  and  peroicioiu  consequence,  the  period  of 
the  King's  life  was  hopefully  looked  forward  to,  as  ^e  tar- 
tainfrtion  of  his  eonliftament. 

Almost  ev^y  expedient  of  human  wisdom  is  a  balaim  of 
good  and  evil ;  and  in  this  case,  while  w«  are  solicitiuis 
uat  the  honest  creditor  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  just 
reward  of  his  industry,  we  are  anxious  that  a  few  irritated 
tradesmen  should  not  mischievously  contravene  the  delibe- 
rate act  of  a  British  Legislature. 
A  principal  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  applied  to  a  com- 
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larieon  between  the  Jneolvent  Act  and  the  Bankrupt 
[aws,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  shew,  in  many 
respects,  the  superior  benefits  of  the  former.  As  the 
latter  are  likely  to  undergo  an  early  rerision  under  the 
auspices  of  a  distinguished  professor,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
follow  Mr.  Warrand  into  this  division  of  bis  subject.  The 
remarks  on  the  Bill,  from  page  19  to  99,  deserve  the  espe- 
cial attention  of  those  by  whom  its  fate  is  to  be  deter- 
mioed. 

Two  or  three  alterations  are  recomtneaded  in  the  present 
measure,  so  thattheapprobationof  Mr.  Warrand  isiiotun* 
qualified  and  indiscriminate.  The  Bill  is-  admitted  to  have 
deterred  the  trader  from  resorting  to  his  former  remedy  of 
arrest,  under  the  apprehension  that,  by  so  doing,  he  should 
lose  both  his  debt  and  costs.  The  law  thus  disarms  the  ere- 
ditw  of  his  power  to  threaten  the  debtor  with  its  fury,  and 
enables  the  aebtor  to  threaten,  in  his  turn,  with  ruinous  ex* 
penses  who  may  have  a  just  claim  upon  him.  To  remedv 
this  abuse,  it  is  proposed  that  any  defendant  who  shall, 
cither  before  or  after  nis  surrender,  file  what  is  termed  a 
sham  plea,  bring  a  writ  of  error  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  or 
plead  the  general  issue,  without  being  able  to  shew  that  he 
.  bad  R  defence  to  the  action,  shall  not  be  discharged  as  to 
such  demand,  until  he  shall  have  suffered  an  imprisonment 
of  two  years, 

The  Bill  imposes  imprisonment  for  three  months,  in 
order  that  the  debtor  may  undergo  some  punishment  for 
not  discharging  his  engagements.  Mr.  Warrand  justly  ob- 
serves, that  the  very  idea  of  confinement  is  rendered  ridicu- 
lous, by  allowing  the  prisoner  the  liber^  of  the  rules,  wben 
he  may  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  his  creditor's  property  in 
-  hand  to  enable  him  to  purchase  this  indulgence.  In  that 
.  situation  he  continues  still  lavishly  to  squander  the  remain- 
ing property  in  his  possession,  and  he  has  neither  the  ap> 
pearance  nor  the  feelings  of  a  prisoner;  and  it  is  therefore 
suggested,  that  the  man  who  surrenders  bis  person  to  obtain 
the  Denefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  should  have  locks  to  secure 
him,  and  walls  to  inclose  him  during  a  three  months  impri- 
sonmeat,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  "  the  comfort 
and  sensations  of  a  countiy  lode^ing  at  a  great  expense,  to 
be  defrayed,  not  by  himself,  but  by  his  crecutors." 
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Abt.  XXVII — A  Pint  and  Stxond  Letter  to  the  Right 
:  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  proposed  New  Coinage, 

ijvTuog.  Shith.     Loadoo,     Richardson,    8to.    1816. 

Pp.  41—26. 

The  writer  of  these  tetters  is  likewise  the  author  of  an 
Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Money,  and  several  other  piib1ic8> 
tioBS  connected  with  political  economy.  The  first  of  the 
letters,  as  lar  as  the  practical  observations  extend,  is  con* 
fined  to  the  silver  coinage ;  the  next  includes  the  eold  coin- 
age, Mr.  Smith  having  subsequently  found  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  was  included  in  the  bill  before 
Parlinment.  He  says,  that  if  "  Ministers  mean  to  do  the 
country  a  real  service,  they  shoold  take  this  opportunity 
of  altering  the  Mint-iates  of  gold,  and  thereby  put  the 
country  or  an  equal  footing  with  its  neighbours  in  regard  to 
gold  coins.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  they  have  come 
forward  and  declared,  not  only  that  the  rate  of  gold  is  not 
to  be  altered,  but  that  tt<  ought  not  to  be  altered,  as  gold  ia 
the  standard  of  value ;  and  as  one  of  their  authorities,  they 
quote  Mr.  l^dte,  althoogh  he  expressly  declares,  that 
*^  gold  is  wA  the  aUmdaird  of  value,  nor  Jit  to  be  so" 

Abt.XXVIII. — Metrology,  or  an  Exposition  of  fVeighti 
and  Measures,  chiefiy  those  of  Great  Britain  <md  France^ 
comprising  Tables,  if c.     £yF.  Kbllt,  L.L.D.    London> 
LackiDgton  and  Co.    8vo.  1816.    Pp.  116. 
This  is  a  more  learned  work  than  has  usually  been  pub- 
lished on  such  a  subject,  and  it  is  particularly  useful  at  the 
Present  moment,  when  a  bill  is  under  the  consideration  of 
'arliament,  the  object  of  which  is  t«  produce  an  important 
change  in  the  system  of  British  weights  and  measures.     We 
have  nere  a  synopsis  of  laws  relating  to  the  subject  from  the 
vear  121S  to  1S16,  and  the  weights  and  measures  of  Scot- 
laod  and  Ireland  are  comprehended.     The  Appendix  sup- 
plies the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1814,  and  the  outlines  of  the  new  bill. 

Art.  XXIX. — Letters  on  the  Corn  Trade,containiHg  Qmsi' 
■  derations  on  the  Combinations  of  Fartnert,  and  the  Mono' 
-  poly  of  Com,  with  Remarks  on  the  Trader  Sfc.    By  Jo- 
seph Stobbs.    Fiy,  London.    J.  and  A.  Arch.    8vo. 
1816.    Pp.38. 

FiVB  letters  are  the  materials  of  this  pamphlet,  three  of 
vhicb  appeared  in  the  Public  Ledger  at  the  close  of  the 
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ytm  1814,  and  refer  to  the  dUUivet  trades  (^aferiner  and  a 
corn-dealer.  The  fourth  cooBiders  the  oorn  businegs  in  a 
national  point  pf  view ;  and  the  fifth  diaoisses  the  position, 
if  maintenance  be  onl^  another  term  for  the  wages  of  the 
Ifbotwer.  An  Appendix  enters  into  some  explanation  of 
the  laws  enacted  at  various  times  to  regulate  the  corn  trade, 
froin  1366  to  1589.  The  principal  purpose  assigned  tor  ex- 
tracting these  legislative  regulations,  is  to  shew  the  state  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  at  the  respective  times  the  acta 
were  passed ;  or  rather  the  ignorance  of  our  earlj  statea- 
men  such  matters  of  political  economj^. 

Aat.  XXX.—TJiird  Repprt  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
Improvement  and  Eticouraeement  ^fFsmaie  Servemts  by 
.  annual  andother  Rewardi.  London^  Hstchardy  8vo.  ISlo. 
Pp.  32. 

It  »  well  known  that  this  Sodety  was  formed  to  improTe 
the  general  character  of  a  dass  of  our  fellow-creatares^ 
whose  assistance  is  abundantly  useful,  and  to  encoun^ 
iidelitjr  by  the  hope  <>f  public  apppolMtion  and  reward. 
This  short  pamphlet  gives  u  histiM-r  of  tfce  prbeeedings  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  its  exertions, 
and  it  concludes  with  detailing  the  rules-  of  tha  society  u 
revisad  and  confirmed. 

Aar.  "S^XAJ^Thoaghtt  on  the  Poor  Lam*,  audonOe  Im- 
pr&vemejtt  of  the  Condition  find  jt/«ni/(  of  the  Poor,  |-on- 
.  don,  Hatchard,  8vo.  1816.    Pp.  S3. 

Th»  JatestiiMi  of  the  writer  is  to  suggest  the  means  for 
bisttering  the  condition  vf  the  poorer  cusses,  and  for  pro< 
noting  their  ftugality  and  indn^.  The  author  would 
continue  parochial  relief,  with  some  extensive  modificatioaK 
of  the  present  plan,  in  order  that  it  may  still  be  the  inte> 
rast  of  the  fkrmer  and  the  land- bolder  to  repress  idtenestt 
and  profligacy,  and  he  snggests  two  projects  tor  public  eon- 
demtitHi,  for  wbichwemust  refer  to  the  work. 

A«T.  XXXII.— 7*e  Neee$sit»  of  abolishmg  tke  Sastem  of 
TiUling  in  England,  and  guoHHuting  an  equitabK  Prom' 
■'$ion/jrlhe' Clergy  in  lien  thereof  Inlettpersed  with  Ob- 
leroatiims  on  the  atarmtng  Increase  of  Sectaries,  tiy  An 
Impartial  Obsebvbb.  London,  Blacklock,  8vo.  1816. 
Pp.  48. 

TiTHBs,  says  thie  author,  were  originally  intended  <br  tlie 
■nstenance  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  but  the  latter 


veiy  eonflcieDltoUBly'aiiB.GbiJstiarilj  ceDTartad -Hw  vbolc  of 
the  tithefi  to  theniaelves.  He  reoMiiiiends  an  act  to 
render  null  and  void  all  claimB  for  tithes  above  10a. 
per  acre  for  any  land  whatever,  and  to  estimate  t|ie  value 
of  the  preseAt  livings,  that  where  the;  are  needleBsly  eb- 
lareed,  they  mav  be  reduced  to  what  be  calls  a  reasonable 
Kale.  He  would  abolish  all  tithes  in  kind  every  where, 
and -fix  a  modus  ifi  Heuof  tfaetu.  On  the  subject  of  the- in- 
crease of  sectaries,  we  find  it  to  be  extremely  difficult  to 
eoaiprvsB,  in<any  form  suited  to  the  npace  we  can  devote  to 
him,  the  aenttmentti  of  tbe  writer,  from  the  desultory  nuUi- 
aarin  wfateh:  they:  arc  stated,  and  we  do  not  HMok^e  reader 
will  have  any  reasofi  U>  regret  the  omission;  i 

'       ■  "     I  '    '.  '•       m/  "    ,,    ,  „    „i  ii,;!! 

Art.  XXXIII.— 7%e  Ckrittian'i  Manual,  compiled pamtiU 
Enchiridion  Militis  Christianj  of  Erattmu,  with  copiva 
Scripture  Notes  atfd  Comments,  By  Phiwf.  JVyatt 
fi&o\rxttE,nf,  EiQ.  Lon^ob.  ^i^ington^  1S16,  SvO. 
fp.,«B6-    -, 

doHK.itccauBt  of  Sraamua,  the  mathor  of  the  Enebiridion, 

is  given  in  the  introductiory  pigei  of  this  fwork.  Jortia,  ad- 
vertiBg  to  the  0{UDi»p„9f  ,the  fiiup^e^-.pfitbe  J^ujts, -who 
said  his  devotion  was  cooled  wjl>en  fae  ir^a^  t))i^  bookt  ob- 
eervas,  "  thejudg^pt:  of  Jgp^ias  is  a,Uoj«*faj?B  w'of thjr  pf 
bim,  and  every  fanatic  iji  the  ivprl^tiifj^.^eretopieruse  ttijs 
tr«atis.e  of  £ra8ious).wbiild.be  of  tj^  jiw^r^  same  opinion ; 
and  would  .want  aopetKqj  /^«re.  flf^hpMc  and  .aavowy, 
sometbiq^  ;ivi}h,m,«ce  tiActioiv  ^  \f^  wpi;aMt/^d  con^apn 
ffmse"        ;,,■,■■■„;'■ 

-Aat.  XXXIV.— F«els  .ontf  Eviimm  on  the  StMed  if 
Bf^tttmfin-.lkrige  l^Ueri  toa  Deacon  ofa  Baptiu  Chur^ 
with  an  Introdtidioa,  Sfs.  Bjf  the  Editor  of  Caliaet'B 
Dictionarv  of  the  Holy  B&k.  London,  Taylor,  8ro. 
i8l5.     Fp.52.  . 

Unab&e  himself  to  answer  ttie  ailments  browht  for* 
vard  in  (he  annexed  ti^ctj  the  Ueacpn  has  caused  the^  to 
-  be  publiabed,  by  way  of  appeal  ,to  the  bo<^  of  tbe  Bf^tist 
denomination  at  large.  He  has,  as  stated  in  the  introduc- 
tory observations,  repeatedly  consulted  bis  friends  in  ,pri- 
Tate,  wtthont  receiving  satisraction ;  and  fae  earnestly  wishes 
to  see  that  practice  vindicated,  which  be  has  been  in  tba 
CaiT.  R«v.  Vol.  IV.  July,  1816.  O 


and 

tern* 
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babit  of  pronotiii^,  and  for  wliicb  he  has  been  a  "  etaimeli" 

.  advocate  during  many,  years. 

Aet-  XXXV. — Dr.  ManC's  Sermon  on  Reeeneration  vin- 
dicaledjrom  the  Remarks  of  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Biddulp\  by 
a  Member  of  the  Salop  District  Q}tmnittee  of  the  Soeietv 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Shrewsbury  printed. 
London,  Rmnglons,  ISmo.  Iel6.  Pp.  66. 
The  author  has  not  attempted  any  formal  iltustratioo  sf 

-  the  docttine  of  Rpgeneration.  That  has  already,  in  hip  opi- 
.  nion,  been  sufficiently  done  by  Dr.  Mant.     aia  object  has 

merely  been  to  shew,  that  for  any  thing  Mr.  Biddiupb  has 
yet  written,  Dr.  Mant's  Sermons  stand  lioimpeached; 
and  that  the  District  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, was  fiilly  justified  in  its  desire  to  promote  their  circa- 
'UtiDa.  * 

,Abt.  XXXVI. — Taentyone  short  Forms  of  Mormngi 
Evening  Prayers,  for  the  Use  of  Familiei.     Bjf  a  Stt 
ber  of  the  Brttisk  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  of  the 
Society  for  pmmoting  Christtm  Knowledge.    Lon(k>n, 
R.  Hunter,    8ro.  ISIS.    Pp.  14iS. 
A  KIND  of  Sermon  is  prefixed  to  this  v6rk  on  the  duty  of 

.  prayer.  Eveir  address  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  concluded 
witn  the  Lord  s  Prayer.  The  style  of  composition  it  un- 
equal, and  is  most  excellent  where  it  is  copied  verbatim  from 

'those  admltttbfe  fbrms  adopted  in  the  established  church, 

'  We  cannot  "too  mudi  condemn  the  employment  of  expletives 

-  in  prayer,  whiiib  should  be  in '  the  simplest  shape,  without 
arcument  or  circuity.  The  following,  occurring  page  5ff, 
is  in  this  view  exceptionable :  "  May  we  learn  to  worship 

.  th«e  w  spirii'  and  butb ;"  that  is,  "  with  the  sincere  b^r- 
.  ing  .of  a  ^thankful  and.  obedjent  heart"  'vT-be {Myers  are 
'  adapted  to  the  UAitaraan  form  oCworsbip. 

I  Revtew  of^  American  XJnilarvmism^ 
y  th£  Progress  and  present  State  of  the 
Jtitt America.  Buthe  Re^.  Thob.Bel- 
\  Loiidon,  Witliams  and  Son.  Third 
Pp.  45. 

The  pamphlet  intituled  American    Unitarianism    was 
printed  at  Boston,  and  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  fielsham's  name 
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waanffi^ed  to  it,  because'the'  wbole'was  taken  from  hifi  Ma- 
moire  of  the  Rev.  Theo.  Lind^ey.  Considerable  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  President  Jeflerson  and  Dr.  Priestley,  re- 
ferred to  ID  tbe  Review,  are  subjoioed  in  an  Appendix,  with 
references  to  the  original  work  of  Mr.  Belsham. 

Art.  XXXVIII — A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Unitarian 
Chapel,  Ckichfster,  April  SI,  1816,  on  Occasion  of  the 
Death  of  Thomai  P.  Powell,  M.  D.  Sy  W,J.Tox. 
LoadoD,  R.  Hunter,  4to.  1816.     Pp.  16. 

Da.  Powell  was  a  person  of  great  worth.  His  anxiety 
for  the  welfiire  of  bis  nmily  impelled  him  to  exertions  be- 
yond his  strength.  His  benevoleace  was  conspicuous  in  Uw 
Eroft>ssional  attendance  be  befttowed  on  the  poor,  and  he 
ad  the  biehest  ideas  ofwbatia  due  to  integrity  luia  honour, 
and  what  is  much  more  important,  his  wluile  conduct  wu 
goTeroed  by  them. 


Akt.  XXXIX.— 7%rM  Disrounes  on  the  Eane  efthe  Am' 
rrud  Cretdion,  and  the  Duties  of  Man  to  them.  By  the 
Bco.  Jambs  Pluhptai!,  B.  D.  London,  Dartoa  and  Co. 
l2ino.   1816.    Pp.78. 

These  Discourses  comprehend  the  substance  of  a  sermon 
on  "  The  Duties  of  Man  to  the  Brute  Creation,"  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  Sunday,  Mav  8, 
1796.  It  was  delivered  on  the  occa^iion  of  one  of  the  visits 
of  the  present  Cbancelk>r,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  It  is 
justly  observed^-that  humanity  to  the  inferior  animals,  since 
tbe  period  mentioDed,  has  been  recommended  from  high  ■«• 
thonty ;  it  has:  been  the  sulnect  of  discaeuon  io  ParliKment ; 
annual  sermoosatBath  and  at  Southampton  bsve  been  de- 
voted to  it,  and  a  society  has  been  established  at  Liverpo*^ 
for  tbe  protection  of  th^  helpless  creatures.  Several  vn- 
loable  works  have  also  been  published  in  their  defence, 
■ndamong  these  are  Mr.  Youne's  Essay  on  Humanity  to 
Animals,  and  Mr.  Pratt's  poem  oftbe  Lower  World. 
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Aut.  XL.— £i»^  to  d&  Goad,  adSrested  tdaUChrtstttm, 
ahether  In  pHvaie  or  pubtic  CapaeUia,  by  ihx  late  Catten 
Methfr,  D.  Dl  F.  R.  S.  A  itm  md  improved  Edition, 
by  GEoiit}£  BoftDBK.     Lonidoti,    WUIiffna  flild  Son. 

svo.  1816.  Pp.  m. 

At  Boston  in  New  EnglaiKl  these  Essavs  were  fint  publuhed, 
and  as  catly  as  the  yew  1710.  Dr.  Cotton  MBther,  tbe  author  was 
birftl  iil-that  town  id  1663  :  tbe  intention  of  the  work  is  to  recom> 
tiieM  ufioD  everv  occasIoD  of  Hfe,  even  tbe  most  trifling,  that  there 
flbvnld bea  constant endcavourto  do  good. 


WORKS  IN  THE  PtlESS. 


aM  Ts^fTtli'iEtid  ttte  riilMainhig 
Countriet  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa;  containing  Notices  of 
tiieir  Soil,  Climate,  and  Produc- 
tions; sod  "of  tbe' PerS^nst  Map- 
nem,  CottoUg,  Religjon,  Institu- 
tions, Arts.  Trade,  and  CoBvpA- 
rative  civihzatioo  of  ifae  Inhabit- 
anti,  including  Narratives  of  their 
nore  Recent  Wars,  and  Uinte  for 
the  development  of  their  Ancient 
History,  and  the  History  of  tbe 
Afirican  SkVe  Trade ;  and  for  an 
hi(|Qii^  into  tbe  originid  Conntry 
of  tIM  Negro  R*ce. 
•■  ti  Hiilory  of  Ntssd,  a  Kfatg. 
doH'  ra  the  Korik  of  iMtte; 
detcribiDi  itt  Origin,  Sitoatioa, 
Sorhcei  Gtiante,  and  (nMihants, 
it»  RvlMiods  PftUtitel  tod  Com- 
nwrcia),  witb  th^  Btitish  Oonu- 
nions  m  Asia,  Tibet,  Tartar  y,  and 
tbe  Chinese  Empire,  and  tbe 
Rise  and  Progroae  of  the  njesent 
War.  - 

Tbe  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
drawn  from  original  Docnments ; 
illiiitraled  b^  bis  own  Corres- 
pondence ana  that  of  his  Fnoids, 
with  tbe  History  of  bb  Family, 


Mill  ap)>tar  in  the  cou^of.the 
pliesmt  Mondi,  ftom  tbe  pen  of 
Dr.  Watkins. 

We  understand  that  Miss  Por- 
ter will  shortly  publish  a  new 
Nfltel,  intinUed  Tbe  Paster's  Fir«- 
side,  in  two  volumea^ 

Dr.  Ryland's  Memoks  of  the 
late  Andrew  Fuller,  in  1  vol.  8tq. 
with  a  highly  finitihed  portrait. 

Report  of  Observationg  nwde 
in  tbe  British  Military  Hospitala 
in  Belgium  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  with  some  Remarks 
upon  AmpntatioA,  by  John  HioAi- 
soni  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  PrAfeisor 
of  Surgery  to  tbe  Royal  OoBKe 
of  Surgeons,  f  rofetsM  of  Hifiw 
lary  Socgfery  is  tiie  Univenity  of 
Edvlni^  aad  Sorgeon  to  tfae 
Force*  1 

Report  i»£  tbe  Uowc'of  Ce» 
.monsoD  the  Police  of  the^Mift- 
petis ;  with  a  Preface  and  Notea. 

S"  '  a  Magiifrate  of  the  Couoty  ef 
iddlraex. 

Shaw's  Huon'fl  Statistical  Sor^ 

vey  of  Ireland,  drawn  iqi  froM 

tbe  C<HDmunicBtkms4rf  tbe  Ciiurgj, 

Volume  tbe  Second. 

A  Genealoi^  Mytbok^,  aad 


:,Gut)g[e 
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Classical  Tables  of  the  Roman 
Cmpprors;  compiled  from  tbe 
best  Authors  upon  Fabulous  and 
Ancicat  Hislory-  Bi^  W.  Beiry, 
hte  of  the  C<dle^  of  Arms,  Lon- 
don, and  Author  of  tbe  Hiitory 
of  the  Island  of  Giieni»ey. 

The  select  and  highly  vdunbic 
Liblwji  of  Wlllian  Koscoe,  Esq. 
collected  by  him  during  a  penod 
of  more  thao  thirty  years:  com- 
prising maoj  of  (lie  rarest  works 
ID  liM  in&ncy  of  Printing;  first 
Editions  of  (he  Greek  and  RoDian 
Clas«ics{  the  choicest  priicluc 
tioDs  nf  Italiai^  Fr^Dcfa,  aad  Eng- 
lish Uteratare;  as  extcnsiTe 
ootlectioH  of  Works  on  Nataral 
History,  the  Atts,  Typography, 
BibHograpby.  &c.  Win  be  sold 
by  AuclioB,  by  Mr.  Winstanley, 
at  ibe  Room,  in  Marblc-sltreet, 
Lf<>«rpoot,  on  Monday  tbe  39th 
of  July,  and  thitteen  following 
day*. 

la  Ibis  Ubrai^  willbtAnuid, 
finF  sf>«c)«snB  of  ibe  fltock  Books 
before  the  ravention  of  printing, 
Ibe  Psalter  and  Durandus  of  146», 
both  OD  Tellum ;  tbe  Cttthobcon 
W  14«0,  by  Joba  tinttenbw^ ; 
tbe  LtKtantbs  of  1465,  by  Sweyn- 
beim  and  Pannartz;  with  tbe 
genume  productions  t^tbe  press 
of  upwvds  of  one  hundred  pris- 
ten,  before  tbe  close  of  tin  fif- 
teenth century:  Also  some  fine 
illuminated  manuscripts ; 
pruing  • .  tjRfeodid  Bibts 
Him,  fcrfio  size,  embellbbed  with 
ninfcrtiire*  npposed  ttrbe  %  the 
bwid  of  Giotto,  one  of  tbe  finest 
MS.  mpin  of  the  Stscrod  Writ- 
-ingi  extant;  sritb  olber  choioe 
ym.  oftbcBlMewtd  other  sub- 
iiMs  Ytchly  'oftnmeDtcd,  and  in' 
fine  preserratKHi.  I 

.    iMr;  -H<Bry   KioMsr  -will  *Ma( 


publish,  in  a  quarto  vduoM, 
Travels  in  Brasit  from  PemaDt- 
buco  to  Serara,  with  occasional 
excnrsioDt,  and  a  voyage  to  M»- 
raimn;  illustrated  by  plates  of 


Tbe  Rer.  J.  Sladt  baa  in  tbe 
press,  Anoetatioos  oa  U>e  Epistica, 
mtended  as  a  contimntian  of  Mr. 
Elsley's  AnnotatioiM  on  tbe  Oot- 
peli  and  Acis. 

Mr.  Howsbip  has  nearly  re«dy 
lor  pabltcatioD,  Practical  Obaaiv 
vations  on  the  Diseases  of  tbe 
Urinaty  Otgairi,  illiuti^ed  by 
cases  and  engravings. 

Dr.  HiitchiOMn.  lat 
to  tbe  Royal  Nvral  H<h 
Deal,  will  soon  pabb^  I^ac- 
tical  Remarks  in  Surgery,  illus- 
trated 1^  cas«i. 

The  Hev.  O.  O.  Scraggs  Im9  in 
tbe  press,  Theelopca]  and  LHe< 
rary  Essays,  on  a  variety  oipttfh 
ticM  Bobjects  in  divinity  andift- 
-toresting  subjects  ia  liteiatun. 

Lysons'  Magna  Britannia,  Vx^. 
Vi I. containing  Cumberladd,  wajl 
■oon  appear;  and  at  tbt  sane 
time.  Fart  VII.  of  Britannia  D*- 

^ron  Uklauski's  Travels  io 
Italy,  with  a  few  occasioaal 
PoeMS,  ara  pri^ng  in  two  dno* 
decimo  votume^  for  the  bendlK 
of  bis  widow. 

1'he  third  VoluBw  of  tbe  Ttass- 
aotioas  of  Ibe  0«ol«)gic^  <S»aiety 
witb  n«nero»  pfaius,  eUe% 
eokKired,  will  appear  in  a  ftw 
days. 

Mr.  Luckcaeli,  of  Biminghaai. 
has  in  the  press,  Suaday-scboal 
Moral  Lectures,  interspersed  wMi 
a  -variety  of  anecdotes. 

Miss  Emma  Parker  is  printiu 
a  Novel  iwdcr  tbe  bite  oi  Sk\(- 
-i>ac«|rtioik 
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An  iDtrodnction  to  the  Study  of 
ConehologT,  iDcluding  the  LimiKUi 
Genera,  and  the  BnaKgvncnt  of  M. 
Lamarck,  a  GlMurj,  Eud  a  Table  of 
Engliih  Names.  By  Samuel  Brookes, 

Two  Sennon»,  pretcbed  lait  year 
at  the  AHiae*  for  the  County  of 
Snr^,  and  pnnted  at  the  request  of 
the  firand  Jniy.  ByThoi.  Sampion, 
D.  D.  P.  R.  S,  Rector  of  Groton, 
Saffolk,  liC. 

The  HUtory  of  Bengal  from  the 
fint  Mohammedan  lD*uton  nntil  tfae 
.virtna)  Conqnett  of  that  cowitry  by 
the  EngUsh,  A.  D.  IT57.  By  Charke 
Stemn,  Esq.  late  MiyoT  on  the  Ben- 
gal Ectabliitament. 

TbeFlower-Badtet;  aFairyTale. 

Euays,  Religions  and  Moral.  By 
luac  Hawkiiu  Browne,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

P6et«  Minoret  Gtxcte,  precipuft 
Lectioais  vaiietate  et  indicibns  locu- 
pletiMimis  itutruxit,  Thomas  Gaii- 
tbrd,  A.H.  £dU  Cluisti  Alomniu 
iieoon  OrKcn  llaguB  Professor  Re- 
gins,  Tol.  9.  Oxford,  printed  at  tbe 
ClareDdoti,  and  sold  by  Joshua  Cooke 
a»d  by  Payne  and  Foss,  88,  Pall  Mall. 

Sike^  HymBB  nd  Pocou  on  Ta> 
runs  mbiecti,  intended  aa  a  seqnel 

to  Dr.  Wj-  ■-   "^  "       ' 

CbildreD. 


I    Divine    Songs   for 


Htatotia.— Phadri  Fabnlv. 
Rev,  C.  Bradley. 

An  Ess^  OD  the  Revenoet  of  the 
Chwcb  of  England,  with  an  iDqairy 
Intn  the  Necessi^,  Jostice  and  Po- 
Hey  of  an  Aholhton  or  Conunntation 
(tfTithei,  BytheReT-MoraanCore, 
D.  C.  L.  Prebendary  of  Hereford 
and  Rector  of  Eaton,  Bishoprick  of 
Hereford. 

A  Charce  ddhrered  to  the  Clergy 
•f  OeAr^deAcMiTy  cfHaMingdoa, 
at  Hm  PrliDBry  Vi%itat)an,  in  the  year 
lSlfi|  with  an  appendix  and  DOtas, 
containing  copiont  Uiatotical  Illns- 
'  bMfoiM  <nr  the  Spirit  of  Pvrilanism, 
:  aad  of  Uk  MobaUe  tendancy  of  the 
.  BritUi  and  ForeigD,  Bible  Society 
to  rcTive  it  in  tbe  present  day.  Br 
Ae  Rev.  James  Hook,  L.L.D.  F.R.8. 
-T.A.  ArAdeaconof  Hnntin^on,&c. 
Ufa  of  Michael. Angelo.  By  R. 
Dappa,  L.I,.B.    This  «ditim  COB-. 


tains  a  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo. 
byBarto)ozz>;fac-«imilesof  Michael 
Angelo's  hand-writing-,  an  ontline  oa 
twoslieets  of  the  whole  of  the  eeilini; 
of  the  fliatine  Cfas{)el  in  Rome,  and 
the  Last  Judgoicat;  the  Cartoon  of 
the  Battle  of  Pisa,  and  the  Monif 
ment  of 'Pope  Julias  II. 

The  History  of  theCfanrch  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  EsUUishment  of  the 
Beformation  t«  the  Revolution;  illas- 
tratint;  a  most  interesting  period  of 
the  UittDry  of  Britain.  By  George 
Cook,  D.D.  HiustsT  of  Laarvace- 
kirk. 

Brougham  Ciistle,  a  NoveL  By 
Jane  Harrey. 

Hultime  Geography  and  Statittic*. 
OT  a  Description  of  the  Ocean  and 
its  Coasts,  Maritime  Cwnmerce,  Nk- 
vigation,  dec.  Bj  B.  James  Kinattoa 
Tuckcy,  a  conmuuider  in  tfae  Royal 

Oriental  Commerce,  or  a  Onide  to 
Oe  Trade  of  the  East  bdies  aaA  ' 
China  i  eontaming  a  Qeograptaical 
Description  of  the  principal  placea 
in  the  Esst  Indies,  China,  wid  Japas, 
with  their  produce,  manubctores, 
and  trmde;  inelodlng  the  coasting  or  - 
country  trade  from  port  to  part ;  alw 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  trade  af 
the  varions  Enropean  nations  with 
the  Eastern  Worid,  particularly  that 
of  the  English  East  India  Omnpany, 
from  the  discovery. of  tiie  pasiam 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Bofw  to  the 
present  period  ;  with  an  acoonnt  of 
the  Company's  establishments,  reve- 
nnes,  debts,  assets,  tic.  Bt  bone  and 
abroad.  By  WiUiam  HUbam,  Ea^. 
late  of  the  UonoaiaUe  Bast  India 
Ompany's  Serrice. 

The  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Centni?.  The  ninth  To- 
iMie.    ByJ<dinNM^ab,f-.S.A.    ' 

Leaves, 

'      ■■"  leaTM  Oat  ttMW  tba 

In  Vairombrosa.' — Miltob. 
The  Classes  and  tkc  Orden  of  ttie 
Linnaan  System  of  Botany;   illua- 
trated  by  240  plates  of  saJect  spe- 
cimens  of  foreign   asd  i 

Essays    on    Insanity, 


.   Hypodiois 
HaKctiMH. 
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Li$t  Q/Nea  PuhtieaiiaKs. 


MediciMJiirDrgical 
fubluhed  b^  Ae  Medical  and  Chi 
imrgiaal  Society  of  Lod4od. 

Oatlines  of  NaWnl  Philotophy; 
beiuHeadi  of  LeducidcUmcdln 
tbeUnivenityofUdiabiirih.bj'Jakii 
Platftir,  prolcHor  of  Kfitunl  Pfcilo- 
•opb}'  iDtbeU&iienitjof  Ediabui^, 
FeUwwof  tbe  Royal  Society. 

Rdchard't  Itteeikry  of  Fnnce, 
BelfiiUB,  &c.  Willi  ■■ps,  &(^ 

A  Treatise  oa  tbe  Mulinial  L«ecb; 
mcladiiig  in  Medical  and  Natural; 
History,  tntb  a  deactiptioa  of  its 
aaatiHiiieal  atroctiire;  also  rcDMrkg 
VfMa  tlie  diseaaea,  picaervnian,  and 
nwDBgaMnt  of  Leeches.  Byjamea' 
.  Rawyu  JahiuoD,.  M.  O.  9.  tu  3. 
MmAm  ExtraordJaaiT  of  tbcRoyal 
Medical  Society,  Edinbmift. 

Scpott  from  tke  Select  Canauittee' 
o>  tbe  lBHl*«nt  DcMm^  Acta,  SS' 
and  M  George  III, ;  witb  the  Himlea 
of  Evidence  taken  (wfbre  tbe  Cam- 
■itUe  ot  tbe  Hooae  •(  CoDMMma. 

M.  Valedi  MartialU  EyiCT^ta. 
ex  optiittanun  BditiMiBm  ColIatioDe' 


Ad  S^tcme  of  tbe  PriTttege*  of 
London,  iadading  Sonthwark,  u 
Stanted  by  S«*«l  Chulen,  cenfinu- 
«d  by.Aeb  af  ParliaBOBl,  Ud-eila- 
blidwd  by  aacieBt  evtoaia;  with 
icaarka  on  tlw  repealed  invattoM  of 
tbe  Kigbla,  FtanchiM*,  Uid  Jwia- 
dictioa  «r  ibe  Metropoli*  o**  ^*^* 
Bntain,  dicaated  aadariMigBd,  By 
Band  Ha#i«on,  L.8.D: 

A  TmtiM  on  the  Natcre  and  Care 
if  tbe  Govt;  coaiprebeBdiag  a  ge- 
■enl  view  of  ar  nwrUd  itate  of  tte 
dIgeMi  ve  «rgai>,a»d  of  recineH,  witt 
Mae  obaemtioiia  «■  Riwiaiiam. 


A  Oigeat  of  tbe  Rale*  and  Prac- 
tice a*  to  InteiraBUoriei  Ar  the  exa- 
mination of  WitncHei  in  Coorta  of 
£uity«Ml  CoMBOB  Law,  with  Pre 
cedcBti.  By  John  Walpole  Wiltia,  of 
OrayalBn,Ew|.;priiitedlbrR;Pbe- 
■ej,  Imer'^mple  Lane 

iMtmmtfM  and  Dluertatioui  on  the 
Scriptnnl  DocMnea*  of  AtoiieBi«nt 
wd  Sacrifice  and  on  tbe  prtacipal 
atxanents  Mbaoced,  and  ti>e  node 


tbe  Eat^ilbbed  Cbardk    Witt  w 

on  Mr.  BeUham't  acooaat  of  tbe  Uni- 
tarian Scheme,  in  hit  revise  of  Mr. 
Wilberlbree^  Treatiae,  together  with 
tbe  veraioa  irf  tbe  New 


f.R.S.  M.R.T.A.  Dean  of  Cork, 
Chaptate  to  bii  Bxceliency  the  Ltrd 
Lientenant  of  IreUod,  late  Senior 
Pelttrw  of  Trinity  Csllege,  and  Pro- 
fesMir  of  HatbeDBtlc*  in  the  Unirer- 
sity  ofDublin;  printed  for  J.  CadeU 
aad  W.  Dairies,  Strand,  L«idoa. 

The  SoDt  of  St.  David,  a  Cambro- 
Biitali  Hlitoricai  Tale  of  tbe  Ptnr- 
temnk  C«ntary.  By  Oriffiibi  Ap. 
Grifith,  E«q. 

A  Practiod  Treatise  on  tbe  ne- 
tbod  of  Breodng,  Rearing,  aad  Fat. 
teuiDf  all  kinds  ot  dMtCf  ttc  Poaltry, 
Pheainuits,  Pigeons,  and  Babbitt, 
taken  from  ■netndrandaBii  taade  dur- 
i«g  fHtjr  yean,  pnctice.  By  Boa- 
UingtoD  Houbray,  Esq.  Secimd  Edi- 
tMB.  with  additions  oa  tbe  br^ding, 
feeiHag,  and  management  of  Snine. 

A  at«ek  Testament,  from  tbe  text 
of  Grieibach  and  Valpy,  for  the  u»» 
«f  SdiooKLvidan;  pirinted  for  Law 
uid  Whitaker,  U,  Ave  Haria  Iam, 
Ladgate  Street. 

A  Oeneolt^ical  and  ChrenolDgical 
History  of  England ;  a  new  and  en- 
(en«iiiBff  Ouc^'  being  a  playful 
attempt  to  f»c9itate  the  Stody  of 
Gene«lagyandChronology,tbenecM. 
tary  latrodnction  to  an  accarate 
acqnabtance  with  the  Hl^ry  of 
England,  blended  with  tlie  msat  r^ 
markable  Event)  of  «ach  reign.  The 
Game  eeniists  of  Two  niaps,  tbe  one 
descriptive,  tbe  other  plain,  with 
sidtabte  cBBBten,  uid  a  book  serving 
as  a  key.  By  Andriane  O'Suilivaa 
iie£  de  la  Pierre. 

An  Essay  on  Treei  in  Landscape ; 
or  an  Attempt  to  shew  the  propriety 
and  imfHirtance  of  CharacteristM; 
Expreation  in  this  branch  of  Art, 
and  the  means  of  prodacing  it,  with 
Examples.  The.  Sixth  and  Seveath 
Parts  being  the  last.  By  the  lata 
Edward  Kenaipn^  F.  S.  A. 

Memoirie  of  the  Somervilles ;  being 
a  Histon  of  the  Baronial  Hoaici  <a 
Somerviuc,  published  from  tbe  mir 
ginal  Manuscript,  in  the  poaseiuon 
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LM  tf  New  Fiibn^t^atk. 


W  tkc  w«M*t  NilkU  BtapreMsttlatiie 
•fllw,FudlT.    B?' Jamei,  clr*CBlb 


.  The  Attan^  ud  Aff««ta'.  New 
Table  «r  CmO,  i«  tlie  Comti  sf 
King*  BeuL  CAmoiMi  Pleu,  uid 
Exckaqder  vf  HeUk 

ItoMnU  Smmwiu  of  MBe  of  tbe 
VMf  emiBatit  <if  .'tbe  Noncon&nnist 
Hnuitan,  ddirered  At  tbe  period  of 
tfctir  Ejedmeot  by  the  Act  ol  Con- 
Ibnai^.iatbeYearlMa.  Towblcb 
i«  VKflxod  a  Hlttorieal  aad  Biofra- 
phfial  Pnfcce. 

Am  Euaw  on  m  more  Effinieat  He- 
tbad  sf-CtaMicil  lutractioB,  in  its 
Marty  Sngea,  togetker  witb  a  8tale- 
matt  wt  ito  pneOcal  lUtplicatian ;  in 
«Aicb  the  general  Principle  ut  tke 
Mm  Uoda  of  BdacUiM  ii  nxteiwli- 
cally  •pftHed,  and  other  ImproTe- 
mentt  sagcalcd'.  By  R.  Keyaes,  of 
Blaudftwd, 


.  Tbe  ^eeelM  <rf  tbe  Right  Hon, 
Oeorn  Cannias,   -     '         ' 
Elee^ia  in  ' ' 


daring  the 

Tbe  WaT'Piand,  wMb  othsr  Poena, 
B/'Ihonm  fitown,  U.  D.  PnrfeiMr 
OtMenl  PbiloMphjiiDtheUnivenity 
•f  Edibbn^. 

-  .Lord  Byran'aCBfemU  to  Engtrnd, 
witb  tbrec  otbe*  P,Mii)t,  vii.  Ode  to 
St.  Helena,  To  an  Daagtata-  tn  tkc 
HeraitaKer.'har  Birth,  and  TV>''tbe 
2ily  of  naoca.: 


-Merad  in  aConvoi^^PeHtk^Mad 
HiliMry  pfint  vf  Vle«;-bi  wbiob 
«Mir  AdvaWaBH  ofTorftiMaTe  de- 
■cribed,  ai  wall  -m  tbeir  Balatawa 
«itb4taeercek.C(iitt)Mst4  tndnding 
tbe.Lift  aid  Cb*McU«  oC  All  Pacha, 
dM  pKMeni  KskErW  OfiMee;  taf»- 
ttcn  with  a  ce»Bbr11r e "  Piiriw  of 
tbe  AaeiMi  and  Uad^m.  C 


•fifce  Bpinw,  Ttae««aI;,Mot^i!^art 
of  Hacedonia,  tee.  with  a '  larii  ud 
•BLfiiMl  Map.  -fij.  0«B.  OvdtaMvne 


de  VaodttiMiut..  Tnwlal«A  &«" 
tbe  ori^nat  inbdited  lU.  by  "Wbi. 
WaltOBrBiq. 

TheJLife  nf  ^Wama  HatUro,  F.  A. 
S.  8.  incladias  a  aaMlcalar  Ac«a«iit 
of  the  met*  U  Bii«iiiubaN  in  I7»l. 
To  wbicb  U  talnoinBd  tte  HiatMr;  of 
hiiTamihr;  written  bybiniieU;  and 
pobn^BdbybiaBMgbter,  CaihcHae 
Hattau. 

A.TieatiM  on  the  Ceal  Him*  «f 
Dnriutai  and  MertbnnAeriand,  with 
iQlonnativn  relative  t«  tbe  Sfrattfiaa 
tiena  of  tbe  Twa  CMBtiea^  and  con- 
taininc  Acconnti  of  the  ExpUoiow 
from  Fire-daMp  wbicb  bane  aocaMd 
tlierein  for  tl     '    ' "  -  - 


Matbod*  of  VouilatiM,  &c. 
By  J.  H.  H^  HotM^  Baq.  ¥M£. 

'Ua^UKaawledgci  or,  aAndliar 
and  FanlwIaiB  AACoaHt  «f  itbe 
**rioai  ProdiKtfoM  of  N^ote,  Ui- 
■iaEil,Vej;end»le  aad  Aninal,  whiob 
ace  dde%  'CHfdned  tu  the  Vae.  af 
Haa.  Unatnted  by  DMaarMU  F1- 
gunei,  and  bitMided  aaaWarbbMb 
of  Initnictioa  and  ReGinaca.  Bv 
tiia  B«r.  ViUUm  Bfai^v  A..  H.  ^ 
iiiiiliiii  iif  flnMniniaaiaiijij.  li    „ 

""  SHecbeaof  tfce  Ri^t  Hon. 
•dBi^iii "" 


ValaBW  I.  tiart  II.  (to  be  ««ad- 
-anai^  4f  Kariona  of  Ca*ai  Anwd  . 
and  DatecBinad  in  the  Vica  Oaa- 

Saior"!  Conrt,  H  Ota.   III.    IfllB. 
y  Henry  Maddoc^  Ea}.-  of  Uia- 


ivayanetu, 
atianntoPi 


(,*ilk.«'Vie»tti>iiad|p- 


of  Practical  O—uinmiuin,  »»Mjcaj« 
■«  plain -Ihaulitf  Style,  hfaidmxi 
-Prestoa,  «f  the  laaer  Teaifley  Eaq. 


»a»<rtl.Wwtl«al Watkj  af  oMvIt  are  intended  to  be ^evienwd  in.lbS 

aoaie  elegaue  and  iatereBilltg  PmaVMki  ire'aliv  iMaMdabfypoati 

'  Th«'pNaeMiM«bert:otttaiM«lehdeK«Bll<'nie<pi^ta1hept«MflV 
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CRITICAL.  REVIEW: 

gntite  tj^e  :fift|). 

Vol.  IV.]  AUGUST,  1816.  [No.  II. 

Ibt.  I. — ^n  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  earfy  Hittortf  of 
Engraving  upon  Copptr  and  Wood ;  zDith  an  Account  of 
Engravers  and  their  Worki,Jrom  the  Invention  of  Chaleo- 
g^ihy  by  Masto  Fimguerra,  to  the  Time  of  Mare  Antomo 
Satmonm.  By  William  Yoonq  Ottlet,  F.  S.  A. 
London,  J.  and  A.  Arch,  S  to).  4to,  1816.    Pp.  896. 

This  inrtructire  and  eleeant  work  isbjtlieauUiorof  "The 
Italian  School  of  Design, '  exempli&ed  in  a  series  of  &c  si- 
miles  from  subjects  in  bis  own  collection,  in  folio,  published 
in  1809,  and  of  *'  The  Briti><li  Gallery  of  EngniTiDgs,"  in 
quarto,  which  appeared  in  1813,  and  was  divided  into  parts, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  difierent  schools.  His  atten- 
tion having  been  attracted  by  the  painting  and  scolptDre  of 
the  earlv  Italian  masters,  and  especiallv  of  those  of  Flo> 
rence,  he  was  indoced  to  visit  Italj',  in  order  to  procure 
drawingii  of  their  works  from  the  dawn  of  the  arts  of  design 
in  the  IStfa  and  14th  centuries,  to  theiera  of  their  meridian 
splendour  under  the  second  Julius  and  the  tenth  Leo.  By 
careful  examination  and  diligent'enquiry,  he  became  so  far  a 
coanoisseurin  the  very  enrly pictures  commonly  known  uuder 
the  opprobrious  term  Gothic,  that  be  sometimeB  found  him* 
self  in  a  situation  to  pronounce  aa  to  the  authenticity  of  a 
picture  attributed  to  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Fiesole,  or  Signo- 
relli,  with  the  same  confidence  that  others  feel  in  deciding 
as  to  the  originality  of  u  work  of  Kafiaele,  Titian,  or  Dome- 
nichino 

'  It  was  first  intended  by  the  author  to  have  contiDed  him- 
self to  chalcogmpby,  or  copper-plate  engraving,  and  not 
at  all  to  have  touched  upon  xylography,  or  wood-engrav- 
ing ;  but  haying  collected  some  useful  materials  as  to  the 
latter,  lie  determined  to  prefix  a  single  chapter  on  that  sub- 
ject^  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  three ;  and  hia  nm- 
teriaU  of  information  still  growing  upon  him,  subsequently 
ve  find  him,  somewhat  out  of  its  place,  resuming  the  en- 
quiry ns  to  engraving  on  wood,  in  order  to  add  some  in- 
teresting and  curious  particulars. 
Cbit.  Asv.  Vol.  IV.  August,  1816.  P 


106  Ouleys  History  ^  Engravittg. 

A»  to  the  sentToi  cootevts  of  this  pi^Gcatiot,  the'  first 
five  chapters  relkr  chiefly  to  docamente  on  the  antiqaitT  of 
wood  aod  cop[)er  eagnving :  9«d  ia  thi&pxrt  of  the  under- 
taking, there  ie  s  great  mal  that  is  novel  to  the  English 
feeder,  if  not  to  the  tbreigB.8tudeKt^  aad  eertaia^  na^  i»~ 

Smtant  information  that  was  not  within  the  knowledge  o£ 
tr.  Strutt  when  he  published  Iiis  biographicat  worii,  which 
he  has  entitled  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Engravers  from  the 
eavliest  period  t&  the  present  time.    Bi^i*spe»kii>g.oft]ur 


iii«rita  M  Mr.  Otdev,  We  by  ua  neaas  intead  tcK  detract 
fnM  die  weU-eaned  rsputaGion  of  kis  pMdMsssoiviriM  has 
aagmmted'  the  list  oPM.  Besan  bjr  (kt  namfls-of  two  Aou- 


saAd  Rrtitts,  and  whose  worb  contains  a>  body  of  owrionft  and 
TaluaMe  restkrck  nmplied  in  no  oAer  pnoUcatiaB.  The 
sixth  and  following  chapters  of  Mr.  Ottley,  are  principally^ 
devvtedi  t»  an  a«o0UM  of  the  eai^  engrsTen  oa-  copper, 
with-HLlended  oataloguesof  theu'ewgravings;  BiidhemyiC 
i#ehnv«  not  the  sameM^gintdit^,  we  have  whatwat  tratt 
equally  deskajile,  grest  precisioo,' and  perfect  M«lity.  H 
tbs  anthor  have  net  parsued  a  new  direetioD,  it  is  bmauMi 
the  path  has  been  so  Alten  trodden  by  ethers;  and  be  hBS> 
always  t^Een  car*  to  conduct  his  followers  orer  the  boat 
ground,  md  to  presort  to  them  the  most  agreeable  pros* 
peota. 

The  dmutnents^  oa  wMeh  Mr.  Ottle3r  rests  the  aniiqaifT' 
of  engraving  in  Europe,  we  wtll  notice  seriatJmi  llie 
eariiest  is  that  recorded  by  Papillon  of  the  wood-cuts  of 
"the  Actiont  of  Alexander;"  wblcft,  it  i»  said,  Were  e»- 
graved  by  the  two  Gunio  at  Ravenna,  and  about  Ae  yetff 
1S85,  d^ieftted  by  them  to  their  kinswaa  Pope  HonorioB 
the  Fourth.  An  atten^  has  been  made  by  Hein^m,  a 
writer  of  high  authorily,  to  detrMt  ftem  the  dhamotey  of 
FapiUon,  but  he  has  sisce  found  a  defeftdier  ia  2ani,  wbose- 
learning  and  d^p  resent  eirtitb  him  to  peeiititir  respect 
and  attention. 

From  the  year  1189  to  1441,  aB  interval  oocdtb  itt  wMbh 
Utete  is  not  any  precise  docnment ;  tuid  it  is  ao  conigideraihTe  a 
period,  that  it  would  be  very  remadtable  indeed  if  no  illua^ 
tttrfiMi  iti  nffod  to  engravjlig  eouki  be  supplied.  VoAer 
tile  diffloatty  eur  antfior  contjeives  that  the  mention  «(eeaiK 
in  the  TrattatO  del  Grovemo  d^hi  Fai««^  of  S^tdto  di 
F^ZH),  written  abeflt  1299,  and  in  the  Romance  of  Renari 
leGo«trefeit,  which  was  finished  in  13*1,  and  also  the  pro-  . 
faction  in  1367  by  3<Am  the  First,  King  <a  CasttHe,  m^  ha- 
fnrly  admitted  as  Bufficient  testimony  of  the  practice  of 
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wo«d«^;imi^]d  (hote  remmtJM  datn  m  Italy/  France, 
And  Smia  <Spu>,  tt^j,  and  France,  m  iboirid  rather  have 
•aid,  H'prtoim"df  pointifm  indieatepriori^'of  time);  and 
%e  adds,  tliftt  the  anallneffi  of  Che  price  pa$d  for  three  packs 
cf  cards,  |;flt  and  coloured  for  Kh^  Charles  the  Sixth  hv 
Jaqoemio  Orinffonneur  abbut  139:9,  and  recorded  in  a  book 
of  accounts  of  tne  court  ofFrance  of  the.time,  is  competent 
evidenoe  that  they  must  have  been  fint  printed,  and  afterf 
wBi^  fiQished  br  hand.* 

Mr.  Ouley  arther  eoooaivea,  that  there  is  adequat* 
gnaad  to  6ondnde,^hat  the  ioterTal  may  be  otherwise  liUeil 
Vfibamhy%  meK'Teiereeee  to  the  useofeardsjOslDng  pre^ 
«Mus  tortae  introdaction  of  those  eKpedientB  of  amusenmit, 
Ae  art  had  beeniapplied  in  lUflerent  'parts  of  fiarope  to  the 
fnwpove  of  attministering  Is  the  superstition  of  the  people 
vf  (be  images  of  samts,  and  other  the  Hke  representa- 
tions. ^These,  he  aajs,  are  found  inconsiderable  numbera 
in  the  convents  of  Germany,  seldom  indeed  accompa- 
4)ied  with  dates,  but  trftee  beariag  the  -mnks  of  high 
antiquity. 

Tae  nest  written  document  in  wbidi  positive  mention  is 
XOkde  of  wood  eaigraving,  is  a  decree  of  the  government  at 
T^eoiae,  which  was  diicovensd  by  Tamanza  amongst  thm 
archives  of  the  old  company  ot  Venetian  painters,  and  it  ia 
in  these  terms : — 

"  MOCGdKLI  Oct.  11th :  Whereas,  the  art  and  m^stery.of  toA- 
■^  ing  canls  and  printed  figures  which  b  used  at  Venice,  has  lalkn 

*  Wab^leave  bere  to  refer  to  the  Xth  article  of  our  Henew  fi>r  April  bit 
-(tf^lleaearcliestiito  (he  History  of  PlayiDg  Cards,  with  Illnslrations  of  the 
Orig^  rf  priflMiq;  awd  engraving  on  Wood,  by  Samuel  Weller  Sbip-r,"  a 
fltrilefvmgnfmpiultyadTeTtadlDbynr.OttU?.  We  theiw  observed, that 
"fte^batifCtoDOfthu  work,  upon  whkh  theiUteDtimandklxMnorthc 
author  seem  to  have  been  more  especially  baitowed,  treats  of  the  iarcotlui 
«fplayiiu-cardi,  and  their  first  introdaction  into  &irope.  lie  separately 
ijtMks  Of  tbeir  early  employmeot  in  each  conotn  y  and  from  all  that  he  ad- 
rueei>  we  eoUect.that  the  following  are  the  periods  at  which  they  are  said 
lV>«rt*ert,'fintteliaTe  been  known  in  SpabiBS  eulyasiser,  in  Italy  in 
JiWivOenMlV  ilD  UW,  la  Bnao»  iBilMl.  It  «ffean,  therefore,  that 
Jg-Oe  'Enri^nn  nations,  cards  Mere  fiast  practised  in  Spain;  and  Air. 
'fliago',  after  cofaslderable  aiKustion,  comes  to  the  coocIo^od,  that  the  Spa- 
niards derived  diem  from  tlie  Moors,w)Ki,en'flieiTpart,prabablrobtained 
Oem  from  tlie  Egyptians,  and  the  Enntians  from  (he  Persians,  Chinese,  or 
sBnM-«tliet  Astam  state.  'OntbisiCoIiithcqiniteitheepinioDOftfaeConBt 
lie  aih«Uo,:who  ftatBs^tfaatrtha  Bgjytlssw  atad  oai*  as  eatly  u  the  7lft 
century,' before  the  Christian  nra ;  and  that  the  vulgar  practtee  still  nre- 
valling  amoi^  the  Gypsies  of  telling  fortunes  by  means  of  cards,  is  nothing 
Ml  aMtti'«nbB«MM|«tidtU<«faiidsyiBeM«f  tbOB  to  a*  mast  remote 
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"  to  total  decay,  and  tbia  in  conMqiwiMe  of  ptnu^-catda  ^mI  cw- 
"  loned  figures  printed  wUch  are  made  oat  of  Vcoioei  to  which 
"  evil  it  it  necenaiT  to  ^)ply  some  mnedy.  is  order  thai  tbe  aid 
"  artiils,  ^ha  are  a  p«at  nan^  im  family,  may  find  cncovragemeot . 
"  ralher  ihaD  foreigners.  Let  it  be  ordered  and  cstabUsbedacccwA- 
"  ing  to  that  whicb  the  said  masters,  have  sofiplicated,  that  from  this 
"  time  in  fulnre,  do  work  of  the  said  art  that  is  printed  or  painted  oo 
"  cloth  or  on  paper,  that  is  to  say,  altar-pieces  (or  images)  and  playmc- 
"  cards,  and  whatever  other  work  of  die  said  art  u  done  with  a  brush 
"  and  printed,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  l»oagfat  or  imported  into  Ihia 
"  city,  nnder  pain  of  forfeiting  tbe  woiis  so  imparted,  and  xxx 
**  livreB  and  in  mldi  (page  6)  of  which  fine,  ooe-tbird  sfaaH  go  to  die 
"  slate,  one-third  to  the  Signori  Jastixieri  Vechi,  to  whom  the 
"  affiur  b  committed,  and  onertfatrd  to  tbe  accnaer.  With  this  cmt- 
"  dition.boweTer,that  theartists  who  make  tbe  said  wnks  m  this  nN'. 
"  may  not  expose  the  said  works  to  sale  in  any  other  place  but  thev 
"  own  shops,  under  the  pain  aibresaid,  except  on  die  day. of 
"  Wednesday  at  S.  Paolo,  aiid  on  Saturday  at  S.  MarcO)  nnder  tfac 
"  pain  aforesaid." 

Tbia  instrataeot  is  super8<^bed  bj  the  "  Provedatori  de 
Coman,"  and  hy  the  *'  Signori  Justixieri  Vecht." 

Mr.  Ottley  assumes,  that  from  the  tenor  of  this  edict,  ample 
proof  is  atlorded,  that  wood- engraving,  which  was  so  cif 
curastanced,  as  this  document  imports,  in  1441,  was  known 
in  Venice  at  least  as  early  as  1400, 

"  But  this,"  he  says,  "  is  not  all.  It  speaks  of  tbe  art  of  making 
cards  and  printed  figures  in  terms  which  would  have  been  everyway 
appropriate,  had  the  edict  had  for  its  object  the  re- establishment  of 
the  oldest  manDiaclnre  of  Venice;  and  when  coupled  with  other  cir- 
cumstauces,  especially  the  account  of  the  two  Cunio,  fiirnishes  a 
strong  ground  for  the  conjecture,  that  engraving  in  wood  had,  from 
a  very  early  period,  been  practised  by  the  Venetians,  who  may  ea»ly 
be  supposed  to  have  learnt  it  in  the  course  of  their  commerce  wira 
the  Chinese,  and  that  through  their  means  it  became  at  length  pro- 
mulgated in  various  parts  of  Europe."    (p.  49.) 

The  early  and  intimate  intercourse  between  Venice  and  the   - 
nations  of  the  east  is  abundantly  proved,  and  tbia  tdl  is  that 
is  necessary  to  shew,  that  the  supposition  of  the  Venetians 
having  acquired  the  art  of  engraving  in  wood  through  tliat 
channel,  is  not. unreasonable. 

The  author  proceeds  to  observe  on  a  question  of  coas^ 
derable  importance  as  connected  with  the  antiquity  of 
engraving, 

"Some  writcfS  however  have  insisted,  that  the  principle  of  this 
art,  impression,  was  we!l  known  to  the  ancients ;  aad  that  this  is  evi- 
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dad  from  tiiieW  itanpi  of  iron  and  otbcx  metals,  itiU  pmerved  in 
our  Museum^  wMi  which,  u  ii  supposed,  Ihey  ntarked  Ibeir  hums 
or  other  tascriptivns  on  tbeJr  bales  of  goods,  and  od  various  articles 
of  their  minnftcture ;  and  moreover,  that  this  practice  of  applying 
stamps  cMitiDued  to  he  used  throughout  Italy,  and  in  other  parti  of 
Europe,  during  the  low  ages. 

"  The  nrt  of  taking  impressions  from  engrared  blocks  of  wood, 
according  to  those  writers,  is  little  else  than  a  modified  applicatioa 
ofa  principle  of  universal  notiHiety  from  time  immemorial,  and  cm- 
scquently,  scarce  merits  the  name  of  an  inventioD.  Nay,  typogra]^ 
itaelf,  it  uiould  seem,  is  no  new  invention ;  the  idea  of  it,  say  tbey,  was 
fimiliar  to  Cicero ;  and  it  is  also  known,  that  the  ancient  artists,  in 
stam[Hi^  their  inscriptions  upon  their  lamps  of  Terra  Cotta,  used 
each  letter  smsrately,  as  our  book-binders  do  in  lettering  their  to- 
Inmes ;  tbe  idea  of  moveable  characters,  tberefort-,  say  they,  was  no 

DOV^. 

"  llie  stamps  and  si^ets  of  tbe  ancients,  Ibeir  lamps,  their  vues, 
and  their  bassi-retievi  of  clay,  which  first  being  cast  or  pressed  into 
fiinn,  by  means  of  oinlds,  were  afterwards  finished  by  the  lookof  the 
modeller — and  often,  in  parts.  maAed  with  letters  or  ornaments,  by 
tbe  simple  operation  of  stamping — sufficiently  prove,  I  acknowledge, 
that  tbey  were  no  strainers  to  the  art  of  impression.  It  also  appears 
that  Ihey  had  stamps  of  separate  letters. 

"  Bat  it  is  to  beobserred,  that  the  mode  of  imprcssira  here  spoken 
of,  in  which  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  simple  operation  of  press* 
ing  one  body  against  another  body  of  softer  texture,  and  thereby  oc- 
casiMiing  a  change  of  form  in  its  surface,  is  very  distinct  from  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiry :  for  tbe  effect  which  u  produced 
in  the  impressions  taken  from  engraving  on  wood,  is  not  that  of  a 
change  of  form  in  the  surface  of  the  paper  on  which  such  impres- 
sions are  taken,  but  a  change  of  colour ;  the  parts  impressed  on  tbe 
white  paper,  being  render^  apparent,  not  by  any  indentation  of  the 
paper  in  those  parts,  but  by  the  black  tint,  with  which  the  projecting 
surface  of  the  block  was  charged  previous  to  the  operation  of 
printing  it;  which  tint,  by  that  operation,  was  transferred  to  tbe 
paper. 

"  Unless,  therefore,  some  evidence  he  brou^t  to  prove  that  the 
ancients  used  their  stamps,  not  only  to  impress  wax,  clay,  and  other 
soft  bodies,  but  also  that  they  applied  them  charged  with  ink  or  some 
other  tint,  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  paper,  parchment,  or  other 
substances,  little  or  not  at  all  capable  of  indentation  (and  we  are  hi- 
therto without  such  evidence),  we  shall  still  have  reason  to  bdieve, 
that  tbey  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  which  we  treat." 
(p.  58.)  - 

From  an  irregularity,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  the- 
amn^meDt,  and  which  we  would  wish  to  avoid  in  our  re- 
view, we  mu^  here  insert  some  very  instructive. iremarka 
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Ibat  xweur  at  ibe  doae  of  tfae  fKh  dtapter  ofl  tlte  act  of . 
cagffsnng  in  mwd. 

"  The  style  of  att  wbich  wu  pnctisad  bir  the  moat  ancient,  m-  . 
Iiravcts  in  wood,  was  extremely  simple.  The  desigiw  from  wliicb 
tbey  worked  were  little  more  than  outlines,;  luch  as  it  was  cuat^ 
maiT  to  pre|)>Te  fur  those  who  paintad  on  glass.  The  engraved 
blow  fuTDisbed  the  lineaments  m  the  figures,  and  the  illumist  a^p- 
plied  die  rest.  By  degrees  a  fen  light  hatchi;^  were  intirtducvd, 
tbinW  scattered  upon  the  folds  of  the  dnipenes,  and  other  parts  of 
the  figures ;  and  occasionallj-  where  the  opening  of  a  door,  or  a  win- 
dow, or  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  was  to  be  expressed,  the  block  was 
left  untouched,  that  it  might  print  hlack  iu  such  placef,  and  tliejel^ 
diminish  the  tas^  of  the  colourbt.  It  was  soon  discovered,  that 
with  little  labour  of  the  wood-engraver,  much  mi^ht  be  done  in  ibis 
way.  It  was  easy  to  represent  the  figure  of  Lucifer  with  its  appTQ- 
priale  JtlacknesB,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  the  iatemal  werk- 
togsof  his  body  and  limbs  byneaosofthm  white  line?  holluw^ 
out  in  the  bloctc-  The  oroamental  borders  wliich  often  sunnuBd«fl 
the  devotional  cuts  of  those  times,  were  rendered  more  attractive  to 
theeye,  by  the  opposition  of  broad  white and'hlack  lines;  andsoia*- 


times  intflinediate  spaces  of  greater  extent  w^re  eulivened  by^  l^rse 
white  dots,  cot  out  (or  perhaps  punched)  at  equal  distaocu  in  toe 
■Uack:  ordeconted  with^prigsof  fadtage,  or  small  flowers,  rdieved 


by  a  similar  process  upon  m  bhek  |;ro<md.  Gradations  of  shiutow 
next  began  to  be  atteiquted  in  the  ^aures  and  other, parts  of  neod- 
engtavings,  by  means  oif  white  dots,  cUfifering  ftom  cftGD  other  iu  their 
magnitude  aiud  .pioximi^^  acoording  to  the  degree  nf  darkness  t*- 
quired.  Tljis  mode  of  finishiug  engravings  iu  wood,  appears  to  have 
b«en  practised  at  Mentz,  amoo^t  other  places,  at  an  «w^  period  of 
the  invention  of  topography,  and  was  afterwards  oecasioaally  re- 
sorted to  by  the  wood-eRgravets  of  other  couutnes,  espefitally  those 
of  Paris,  where,  at  tbe  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  comnieBceoient 
of  Um  sixteenth  century,  numerous  small  books  of  devotion  were 

Erinled  by  Antoine  Verrard,  Sinwn  Vostre,  and  others,  m  which  ^ 
orden  surrounding  tbe  pages  were  decorated  by  figures  very  deG- 
calalyen^aved,  and  relieved  i(poBebIackgnHiDdspcakl«iDver,'wi(h 
extreme  nicety  of  workmmithip,  with  minule  wbited»tB,«uch  as  have 
been  described.  These  ianomlioiis  in  liie  tfft  of  iwood<ei)gm«iiig 
were  such  as  involved  but  little  additioiial  htbour  oi  diftonlty  in  the 
exeoutioD,  nt  the  same  time  that  tbey  were  calculated  t»  jfive  to  the 
deauatioBi  of  baoks  a  shswy  effect:  but  the  artists  StQaaexng 
seoB  found  tbem-tobeincomnatiUe  with  tbepviposeof  imilttiqgl^ 
wood-cuts  tbe  appearance  ot  their  or^uni  designs,  and  the  rforpW 
and  more  simple  method  was  again  resorted  to. 

'"<It  awpcti  Mneientiv'to  hive  be«u  tbe  pvwMke  of  tbMe  msttets 
wfao'&niriwd  designs  >ftr  tbe'WSod-«n|javen  1owo(kfft«a),dn- 
.fill^rtomoid  sU  CTou^Hldnrigs,  vdMch,  it  is  probable^  wore  oadii- 
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derad  M  beiroid  the  poifCE  of  the  Xi^li^npkUt  to  leprosent.  VoM- 
gcuntk  perceiml  that,  tbougb  dUbcult,  tliis  was  not  impOTciUv; 
■nd  in  the  cuts  of  the  HuicndMirg  Chronicle,  the  executioii  nf  which 
(besides  Aimishing  the  desi^s)  he  doubtlesi  supeiiateBdcd,  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  lirst  made  to  imitate  the  hold  hatchiogs  of  a  pen' 
'ig,  cnwHBg  each  other  as  occasion  prompted  the  designer  ia 
a  doeetioiM:  ta  him  bdtongs  Ihie  praise  or  being  the  fint  who 
da^  ararvciated  the  powen  of  this  art;  and  it  i)  more  than  pK»> 
hdrfe,  that  he  {mived  with  his  «mi  hautt  to  the  subordhiata  artists 
CKplbjed  Mttder  fahn,  the  pncticabiUty  of  tfaM  ttjU  of  wovkmaDship 
which  be  leqnired. 

"  Eagnving  ob  mod  how  olfered  iDducemeKts  to  its  practice  never 
befsn  coBtBttplato^  and  ttte  greatest  matter*  saw  i*  it  a  mife  me* 
tbndef  nnltiiRjing  their' finest  and  nuMt  studied  desigas.    Dnrer, 

» apptted  hiaisetf  to  the  study  ai  ■  '    ' 

h  at  once  premised  to  reward  h 
wMl  ftawaad  fertuae ;  and  so  w^  Md  nature  quiriifted  bim  for  the 
taA,  that  befsre  tise  terminatioa  of  (he  lifleenUI  century,  he  pto- 
daeed^  hi*  series  «f  tnmd-cuts  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  work  wUch  itcan- 
nblbC  denied  was  receired  threaghout  Eorc^  with  astwdthmcnt 
and  universal  applause."    (p,  7&8.) 

We  must  now  recnr  to  tie  former  portion  of  the  woilc, 
whnre  we  fiaye  an  account  of  the  first  esperimeots  in  the' 
art,  the  dates  of  xrhieh  hare,  ivKb  any  precision,  been  ascer- 
bdned,  and  the  earitest  the  author  supplies  is  one  which  is' 
ptresented  to  the  reader  throush  the  lavonr  of  Lord'  Spen- ' 
cer,  who  permitted  it  to  be  copied  for  the  work  bcfin-e  us. ' 
It  was  intended  to  re|;ameQtSt.  Biidget  seated  (ma.heach, 
and  ia  theact  ofwriiiog.  It  isljwworkofaaartist  of  aona 
taleat;  tJke  Droportians are  good,  tha  attitude  ia  eaay  and. 
uitural,  and  the  folds  of  the  drapecj  are  well  dispMedi  fbe- 
fice  asd^  hxtid»  are  expreasad  wtlh'  few  Unast  yet  i»  a  nas- 
terly  style,  but  every  prioeiple  ef  perspeetiTa  is  dtsregar^d.  ■ 
Ttr.  Ottley  attritiutea  this  prodnethm  to  an  artist  of  the  Low 
Gountries,  and  considers  it  to  bex>fa  date  not  bter  than  the 
dose  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Of  the  next  with  which  our  authorembelltBhesliiftwork, 
hs  speaks  in  these  terms : 

*'  The  eaiHest  print,  baaing  a  date,  of  the  existence  oTwhich  we 
fawe  atpreseat  any  eertain  knawledgCi  was  dbcevered  by  Heindieu, ' 
who  thus  described  it  m  his  wiithigs  :—*!  have  fbnnd,'  says  be,  'iir 
tte  ChBTtieuse  at  Buxbeim,  near  MenmingeB,  one  of  the  most  an- 
dent  eomtnta  in  Germany,  a  print  of  St.  Christopber  carrying  the 
infiut  Jesus  across  the.  sea :  opposite  to  him  is  the  hermit  budSng 
■pfaislaatera  to 'giTC him  light;  and  briihd  is  s  peasant,  seen  in  a 
mck  view^  carrying  a  sa^,  and  climbing  the  ascent  of  a  steep 
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mouataiii.   This  piece  ii  of  ■  folio  «»,  anj  cokHiml  in  tbe  iAhh 
nei  of  our  playiDg-ciirdB,  uii}  at  the  bottom  of  it  i>  this  ioscrqitioD; 
'  Climloferi  fitciem  die  quftcunqoc  tueris, 
■  ![!■  oempe  die  morte  m»la  non  morieris,'' 
■  MCCCCXXllI.' 

"  '  At  leail,'  continues  Heinekeu, '  we  know  from  thb  piece,  with 
certainty,  that  the  figures  of  sitints,  and  also  letters,  were  engraved  in 
1423.  Nor  can  any  fraud  be  suspected  in  this  instance,  "the  print 
is  pasted  within  the  cover  of  an  old  book  of  the  fifteenth  centui^.' — 
Some  one  of  the  ancient  monks  of  the  convent  perhaps  deured  to 
preserve  it,  and  at  that  time  no  one  troubled  himself  about  tbc 
antiquitj  of  engraving,  or  disputed  about  the  question.' 

"It  was  due  to  Heineken  that  I  should  describe  Ibis  most  inte- 
resting specimen  of  early  wood-engraving  in  his  own  words;  since, 
but  for  his  research,  it  miebt  have  continued  to  lie  unnotioed  in  the 
Convent  of  Buxheim,  perh^  lor  centuries  to  come.  It  has  bow 
found  an  asylum  worthv  of  so  precious  and  rare  a  document  in  the 
splendid  Ubiary  of  Eaii  Spencer;  where  it  is  preserved  in  the  nme 
state  in  which  H«neken  discovered  it,  pasted  in  the  inside  of  one  of 
the  covers  of  a  manuscript  in  Ibe  Latin  language  of  the  year'  liVI' 
(P.90.) 

In  the  third. chapter  we  have  a  short  review  of  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  arts  of  design  in  that  part  of  the  con* 
tinent  of  Europe  which  compriscB  Giermany  and  the  Ne- 
tberlands,  in  order  to  form  some  rational  conjectures  as  to 
the  Bchool-from  which  a  few  of  the  ancient  books  of  wood* 
engraving  were  derived. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no  account  of  tbe  painters  who 
flemished  within  Ibis  vast  tract  of  country  previous  to  Ibe  close  of 
tiie  fburteenth  century,  and  that  alt  the  earliest  among  tbem  were 
natives  of  the  Low.  Countries." 

"  Descamps,  who  copies  Van  Mander,  commence  his  btstory  of 
ilemishand  GernuQ.  art  with  Hubert  and  Jobn  Van  E^ck,  of  Ma»- 
svk,  on  the  banks  of  tbc  .Meuse:  tbe  former  was  born  m  1366,  a^ 
died  in  1426;  the  latter,  who .  inveoted  oil-painting,  was  born  four 
years  after  bb  brother  Hubert,  and  died  in  1441.  Roger  of  Bruges, 
and  Htu;ues  Vander  Goes,  of  the  same  place,  are  next  mentiooed. 
Then  follow  Albert  Van  Ouwater  of  Harlem,  contemporary,  oi 
nearly  contemporary,  of  the  Van  Eycks ;  Guerard  of  Harlem,  bis 
dscifMct  and  Dirk  Van  Harlem,  who  was  bora  about  14)0,  and 
^ed  1470;  Hans  Hemmeliack  or  Meumilinck,  of  Bruges,  cHte  of 
whose  pictures  was  dated  l'47I> ;  Guerard  Vander  MeireofG  bent,  Jan 
Mandyn  of  Harlem,  and  Volckaert  of  the  same  city ;  Quintin  Metai* 
of  Antwerp ;  Jerome  Boscbe  of  Bois-le-Duu,  celebrated  for  liis  talqnt 
in  subjects  of  wfaimsical.and  extravuganl  imagery:,  and  Cor- 
nelius .EngbelbreehtMn^irf  Leydcn,  wbo'was  bora  in  1438,  aqd-died 
in  1688." 
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"  Nor  cin  Van  Mander,  altiwucb  himself  a  FlemiKg,  be  acctued 
of  toy  andue  partiality  to  the  Low  Coanlries,  to  thus  devoting  the 
«ariy  part  of  his  work  so  exclusively  to  the  history  of  the  Dutch  aud 
'Flemish  painten.  These  nere  rently  artists  of  tbility  and  reputl- 
tion,  whose  perfonnaaccs  were  not  only  esteemed  in  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  but  in  Italy,'  whither  they  found  their  way  in 
considerable  numbers  at  an  early  period,  and  were  highly  priz«d. 

.  And,  in  truth,  in  an  account  written  in  the  early  part  oi  toe  iix- 
teenth  ceotuiy,  by  an  aRonymous  writer,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Padua,  in  wnicb  are  described  the  works  of  art  then  existing  at 
Padaa,  Cremona,  Mildu,  Pavia,  Bergamo,  Crema,  and  Venice,  we 
find  frequent  and  respectful  menlion  of  the  works  of  most  of  tiie 
aboTe-oamed  artists  of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  whereas,  of 
tbe  {ninters  of  Geraniny  we  find  no  mention  whatever;  except  of 
Albert  Dnrer,  and  of  one  Jerouimo  Tttdeschinio,  conoeiiiiDg  wbcm 
I  can  find  no  inforaiatioo  in  other  writers. 

"  In  short,  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  look  over  tlw  list  of 
tbe  minten  of  these  countries,  with  a  map  of  GcriMny  before  faiaK 
will  De  presently  cauyinced  that  all  those,  whose  Baaies  have  been 

.  deemed  worthy  of  remembrance,  from  the  time  of  the  Van  Eycks 
to  that  of  Albert  Durer,  were,  if  we  ncept  Michel  Wolfinnnl, 
natives  and  residents  either  of  Holland  or  Flanders.  1'he  immense 
tract  of  country,  properly  called  Germany,  had,  no  doubt,  its 
artists  ;  but  the  German  school  of  painting  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  commenced  before  Albert  Durer."     (p.  105.) 

After  some  ftrther  reflections,  our  author  proceeds  to  de- 
duce the  following  conclusions. 

"  From  alt  this  it  is  lair  to  infer  that,  however  thearts  of  painting 
«nd  engraving  may  have  been  practised  throughout  Germany,  long 
IHevious  to  the  cornmencemantof  the  fineenth  century,  the  honour 
of  liaving  fira^-'coBtribiited  to  their  inipmveraent  belongs  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Artists  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  othere  who  inhabited 
tbe  western  extremities  of  Genumy.  Asd  hence  1  rin  stnxtgiy  of 
Opinion,  that  those  early  bIock-bo«>k3,  whose  prctensioBs  to  antiquity 
are.  not  nnattended  by  souk  claims  to  nor  approval  of  them  as  works 
of  art,  appertain  more  properly  to  the  ancient  schools  of  Holkuid 
wdFlanders,  than  lo  titat  of  Germany :  an  opinion^  indesd,  which 
a  comparison  of  some  of  the  Ifest  of  them  with  others,  professedly 
and  iudispuubly  executed  in  Germany,  wilt  tend  not  a  little  to  sup- 
port. 

•■  I  know  but  of  three  woAs  of  the  kind  that  are  entitled  to  llsis 
.  dbtraction :  the  "  Biblia  Paupenim,"  or  "  Poor  Man's  Bible-"  the 
**  Hislorta  aeu  Providentia  Vii^nis  Maritf  ex  Cantico  Canticn- 
htm ;"  and  the  "  Specnium  Hamaote  Satvationis.'  As  f(*r  the 
*  Art  Memorandi,"  the  "  Historia  Sancti  Johannis  EnmeelilliB, 
^usque  Vbionei  Apocalyptic^,'  and  the  "  Ar4  Moriendi,"  of  which 
tliere  are  so  many  editions,  and  alt-  tbe  other  bloek-bookn  wfaicb 
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Mdneken  bas  w  elaborately  deacribed— they  are  evidently  of  aao- 
ther  ami  vtry  inferior  school ;  and  whether  executed  in  German},^    . 
the  Low  Countriei,  were  probabljF  the  rude  manufacture  of  tbe  or^ 
nary  card-makers,"    (p.  108.) 

The  Historin  Veteris  et  Novi  Teetamenti  seu  Biblb 
Pauperum,  is  a  book  of  fort^  leaves,  of  a  aniall  folio  size, 
printed  bv  means  of  friction,  apparently  from  the  same 
number  of  engraved  blocks  of  wood,  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  These  printed  pa^s  are  placed  two  by  two, 
mcinc;  each  other,  and  the  blank  sides  of  each  two  leaves 
are  likewise  opposed  to  each  other;  and  being  {jasted  toge- 
ther, the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  book  printed  in  the 
ordinary  way  on  both  sides  the  paper.  The  prints  vary  a 
little  in  the  size ;  but  they  are  about  ten  inches  in  heigbt, 
and  seven  and  a  half  in  lureadth.  Each  print  contains  Aree 
saered  historical  subjects,  disposed  in  compartments,  and 
four  half-Ien^h  Bgures  of  prophets,  and  other  holy  men,  in 
niches — two  above,  and  two  beneath  the  principal  subjects^ 
The  inscriptions  are  in  Latin.  "  I  am  very  mucn  inclined," 
says  Mr.  Ottley,  "to  thinkit  of  a  date  not  later  than  1420; 
but  I  speak  with  less  confidence  on  this  point,  as,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  I5th  century  until  near  its  cloee,  very 
little  change  of  style  is  to  be  discovered  in  th^  desirns  of 
the  artists  of  those  schools,"  (the  Low  Countries  and  Hol- 
land.) 

The  Historiu  seu  ProvidentiaVlrginis  Marim,  ex  Cantioo 
Canticorum,  is  a  small  folio  volume,  compreheodins  thirty- 
two  subjects,  taken  from  the  Book  of  Canticles,  anaprinted 
two  on  each  leaf,  from  engraved  wooden  blocks,  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  These  prints  are  interspersed  with 
passages  of  texts,  in  large  characters,  on  scrolls,  fentastic- 
ally  disposed  among  tbe  figures ;  a  circumstance  which  gives 
to  the  whole  work  a  very  singular  appearance,  and  occa- 
sioned Heineken  to  defame  it,  ny  calling  it  the  most  Gothic 
among  all  the  block  books.  The  writer  we  have  just  named 
mentions  two  editions  of  this  book;  tbe  first,  according  to 
Ud  opinion,  engraved  and  publbhed  in  Germany;  the  other 
copied  from  it  lo  Holland  or  Flanders.  Several  groups  of 
figures  from  this  work  are  presented  for  the  gratification  of 
the  reader ;  and  we  much  regret,  on  all  such  occasions,  tliat 
tbe  nature  of  our  undertaking  does  not  admit  of  otir  «ij>- 
|>lying  tbem. 

Tte  Speculum  Humaoie  Salvationis  (called  also  the  Spe- 
culum Fi^ratum)  ha»  been  celebrated  in  tbe  annals  4^ 
lypogisphical  contctrftr^.  -It  wema  to  hold  a  nidiSe  dtua- 
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tioo  between  tbe  ordinary  books,  printed  entirely  from  en- 
graved wooden  blocks,  and  the  specimenB  of  typography  io 
Its  advanced  state ;  and  it  is  thug  described  by  our  aathor. 

;  "  TTiis  work,  like  the  Biblia  Paupeniin,"  and  Ihe  "  Book  of 
Canticles,"  is  of  a  small  folia  size,  and  is  printed  on  one  side  of  the 
psper  only.  There  are  four  or  five  editions  of  it,  in  which  the  cuts 
arc  sot  copied  from  each  other,  fas  in  four  of  tbe  editiosi  of  the 
Biblia  Pauperum,  and  the  two  editions  of  tbe  Book  of  Canticles,) 
but  taken  off  from  the  same  eneraved  blocks;  besides  two  or  three 
editions  published  several  jears  later,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  Germany, 
with  figures  deiligned  and  engraved  in  a  much  ruder  style.  I  shall 
speak  princqudty  of  the  two  editicHis  I  have  seen;  in  the  one  of 
which  ihe  text  is  ia  tbe  Latin,  in  the  other  in  the  Dutch  language. 

"  The  Latin  edition  is  comprised  in  thirty-one  sheets  and  a  half, 
divided,  according  to  Heineken,  into  five  quires,  or  gatherings.  Tbe 
first  gathering  is  only  of  five  leaves,  and  contains  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  tbe  work  descriptive  of  its  contents;  tbe  second,  the  third, 
and  tbe  fourth  gatherings,  have  each  of  them  fourteen  leaves;  and 
tbe  fifth  has  sixteen  leaves;  making  in  all  siaty-tliree  leaves.  This 
edition  is,  by  most  writers,  considered  tbe  first;  but  its  priority  is 
by  no  means  certain,  as  I  shall  hereafter  shew. 

"  In theOutcbeditioo,theintroductionoiilyoccupiesfourleaves; 
and  consequently  there  are  only  sixty-two  leaves  in  tiie  wbide. 

"  After  the  introduction,  in  both  these  editions,  the  remaining 
fifty-eight  leaves  are  ornamented  at  top  by  wooden  cuts  of  an  oblong 
form,  each  of  them  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  slight  Gothic  figure 
into  two  campat4JDeots;  so  that  each  cut  contains  two  designs.  These 
designs,  for  the  most  part,  represent  stories  of  tbe  Old  or  I^ew  Tes- 
tement ;  but  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  are  taken  from  the  pas- 
sages of  profene  history,  which  the  author  of  the  work  thought 
typical  of  the  events  recorded  in  sacred  writ.  Each  subject  lias 
Buderaeath  it  a  short  Latin  inscription,  engraved  on  the  same  block, 
kidependent  of  the  text,  which  is  printed  in  twocolumns,  and  occu- 
{aes  tbe  remninder  of  the  page.  Tbe  cuts  are  taken  off  like  those 
of  the  true  block-books  already  described,  by  means  of  friction, 
with  a  iMOwn  tint  in  distemper."    (p.  164.) 

*'  In  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Speculum  Salvadonis,  where 
they  are  entire,  the  work  is  composed  of  a  prefoce  and  forty-£vc 
chi^ters.in  prose  Latin,  with  rbvuimical  terminations  to  tbe  lines. 

"  The  preface  contain^  a  short  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
chapters.  In  each  chapter,  one  principal  subject  is  proposed;  but 
three  others,  which  the  author  considered  allusive  to  the  principal 
nibject.  are  afterwards  introduced.  Tbe  subjects,  for  tbe  most  jmr^ 
are  taken  from  tbe  Bible,  or  ftom  the  traditional  history  of  the 
church;  but  some  of  them  are  selected  ftom  prolane history.  Tbe 
three  last  chapters  have,  each  of  them,-  eight  subjects.  Thus  Hei- 
■ekcr  informs  us,  that,  in  tbe  illuminated  manuscripts  of  this  work. 
he  invariably  ibund  ^t  every  chapter  was  ornamented  with  two 
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pqistiDfi,  each  divided  inlu  two  conpartiiients,  and  conlninmg  two 
■ubjecta;  except  tbe  last  three  chupters,  which  bsd  each  of  (bein  ' 
fouk"  paintings,  or  eight  subjects.  The  work  therefore,  when  com- 
pVete,,  thontd., contain  the  designs  of  one  hundred  aud  obety-two 
subject^  i  wheieai  the  first  printed  editiiHis  of  tbe  Speculum  have 
only  fifty-eiglit  cuts,  or  one  hundred  and  sixteen  deaigru."  (p,  156>) 

Thefottrtb  i;hapter introduces  the  subject  of  chalcogira* 
pny,  or  metal-plate' enghiving;  and  the  author  otiserves 
that,  b]  though  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  use  stamps 
of  ra^^l  for. the  purpose  of  impressing  wa^,  day,  and  other ' 
EubHtances,  capable  of  indeatation,  j'et  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  wQollf  uoncquainted  with  the.  art  of  taking  im- 
pressions from  ttioee  convex  surfaces  with  ink,  or  with  any 
other  tint,  on  paper  or  parchment. .   Mr.  Ottley  proceeds.      , 

,"  Sti!l ,  greater  obstacles  opposed  themselves  to'  the  iovention  of 
the  art  of  takingimpresdionsoniiaper  from  engravedplates  of  metal : 
tor,  as  in  these  tlte  strokes  of  the  engravng  are  concave,  and  ap- 
parently out  of  the  reach  of  pressure  from  an;  fltit  surface  like 
paper,  they  could  nerer  have  been  thought  calciihled  for  such  a 
purposfi  until  Bccidoit  discovered  that  they  were  so,  Notwit^tasd- 
mg,  therefore,  that  the  art  of  engraving  figures  and  other  objects 
with  the  Irarin  upnn  plates  of  metat,  as  matters  of  .taste  and  onia- 
aient;  continued  to  be  jmictised  without  interruption,  from  the  mtfst 
lemotie  periods  of  antiquity  until  Itie  time  wlien  it  was  discovered 
that  such  engravings  were  capable  of  being  printed  on  paper,  it  » 

Crhap«  less  a  subject  Ah*  our  surprise  that  so  many  ages  elapsed 
fore  that  discovery  whs  made,  than  of  our  gnitutatioa  tliat  it  took ' 
place  at  ail.  ' 

"  That  a-spedies  of  engnm'dg  on  metal,  every  way  fitted  for  im- 
pression, was  used- by  the  Egyptians,  llieGTeelts,'the  Etruscans,  and 
the  Komaos.  is,  indeed,  a  fiiot  which  the  monuments  of  anti^Jtiitya 
preserved  in  our  museums,  place  beyond  a  doubt.  Tbe  engraved 
fif,'ures,  fourtd  on  so  many  of  tbe  ancient  pateras,  might  be  printed.' 
were  it  not  for  the  projecting  borders  by  which  they  ate  generally 
surrounded.  Mr.  Strult,  in  his  Diclfooary  of  ifae  Engravers,  has 
given  the  copy  of  an  engraved  plate  of  very  remote  antiquity,  whfch 
is  preserved  'in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  supposed  by  aim  to  have' 
been  originally  pert  of  a  sheaih  of  a  sword,  or  dagger.  Five  figures 
— ^^erhaj)s  intended  to  describe  tbe  rape  of  Helen— are  represeiiCed 
ypon  it  in 'dirt line :  they  are  executed  with  tbe  graven  and  as  diie 
surface  cf  the  ^lirte  is  iat,  it  migift,  as  Hr.  S^tt  observes,  even 
■ow.twpriated  by  theordinai^  method  used  in  taking  (be  iinM«s- 
tiods  itf  ^'ppef-pVtes,  were  not  the  metat  apparently  too  fnpit  to 
en()nre-th<;.<urce  of.  the  press."  ■ 

htbe  J5lh  centnry,  'i  a' species  of  kmdicTaft  was  much  pr^cAised 
by  the  goldsmiths thro^bout  Italy,  but  esbeciatlv  atf  foreDce^  tehn^ 
*  norkug  in. niello.'-  This  mode  of  werkmansliip;  wh^h  fell  into 
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select  Id  die'lStb  cMtury,  was  lued  in  the  deGonttioiror  plate  de- 
■tmed  for  sacred  parpoiet ;  as  dbalices,  reKqnariea,  and  pues ;  als» 
QDtbe  hilts  of  swords,  ihcliandlea  of  kuives  end  furlu,  and  on  clasp*  > 
and  other  female  ornaiiKiitq.  It  was  IHiewiae  freqi^eutly  adopted  in 
Hnall  i»binets,  mndeof  ebony,  which,  hem  and  there,  were  orna- 
mented with  little  statues  of  silver;,  aod  plates  of  the  same  metal, , 
'  worked  in  niello,'  with  tijeiires,  with  historical  represeotatioos,  or 
with  arabesques."    (p.  262.) 

The  atithor  extracts  from  Vasari  (who,  be  says,  has  some- 
tim'etf  not  been  improper)/  styled  the  Herodotus  of  oodeni 
art)  the  Bbbs^vertt  process  in  niello. 

"  The  way  of  making  works  of  this  kind  is,  firsts  to  des^  the 
intended  subject  with  a  point  of  steel  ujpon  the  silver,  which  must 
be  of  an  even  and  smooth  surface,  and  then  to  engrave  it  with  the 
biirin — ^n  instrument  which  is  made  of  a  square  rod  uf  iron,  cut 
at  the  end,  from  one  angle  to  the  other  angle  opposite,  oUiquely;' 
satlifit  beingrvery  sharp,  and  cutting,  as  it  were,  on  both  side*.  Us 
poiut  runs  along  with. great  ease,  and  the  artist.is  enabled  to  en|rave> 
with  it  most  delicately:  With  this  instrument  all  things  are  done  - 
which  ate  engraved  upon  plates  uf  metal,  whether  with  ue  intention , 
of  filling  the  work  afterwards  with  niello,,  or  of  leaving  it  empty, - 
acwfding  to  the  will  of  the  artist. 

"  When,  .therefore,  he  has  engntved  and  finished  his  vrork  with . 
the  burio,  he  takes  silver  and  lead,  and  miuag  them  together  on  the . 
6re,'  ptakes  of  thein  a  composition,  which  is  of  a  hlack  colour,  very 
brittle,  and,  tf  hen  melted,  of  a  nature  to  run  whh  great  nicely  into, 
the  work:.  This  composition  is  Ihe^i  bruised  very  fiae,  aad  laidnpon 
the  engraved  plate  of  silver,  which  it  is  necessary  should  be  quite, 
dean ;  the  plate  b  then  placed  near  a  fire  of  gieeo  wood  ;  when,  by 
means  of  U  pair  of  bellows,  the  flame  is  blown  upon  the  niello,  wliich 
being  dissolved  bv  the  heat,  runs  about  till  it  has  filled  all  the  «n- 
gnved,  curve  made  by  the  burin.  Afterwards,  when  the  silver  is 
cold,  the  supcrfiitoas  part  of  the  compobitioo  is  scraped  off,  or  worn 
away  by  decrees  by  a  puinice>stone ;  and  lastly,  the  work  is  rubbed 
by  the  hand;  or  with  a  piece  of  leather,"  until  the  true  surAtce  ap- 
pears, and  every  thing  is  polished. 

V  In  this  mode  of  workmanship,  Maso  Fineguerra,  of  Florence, 
tttis  a  tnost  gtdmrtabte  artiit,  as  may  be  seen  in  certain  paxes  by  his 
haad,  worked  k  nietlo,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  at  Floreoct, 
which  are  justly  deemed  astonishing  productiou  j. 
,  "  Frbns  this  kind  of  engraving  was  derived  the  art  of  chalcogn^ 
pfay,  by  iBMns  of  which  we  now  see  so  many  priats  by  Italian  u)d 
German  arii^s  tbroughuut  ItaJy ;  for  as  those  who  worked  in  silver. 
before  they  filled  their  engravings  with  niello,  took  impressions  ot 
tbem  with  earth,  over  which  they  poured  liquid  sulphur;  so  the 
printers  discovered  the  wiiy  of  takitig  ofl'  impiessiens  from  copper- 
pfa^  With  i  prtU,  ili  ttfe  sek-  Ihtm  do  ia,  thcue  davs."    <p.  284.)     , 
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It  will  bare  been  seen,  Jroin  the  title*page,  that  oar  aU" 
thor  attributes  the  invention  of  chalcography  to  Maso 
(Tororaaso)  Finiguerra;  and  he  Bays,  that  the  impreBBions 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  take  from  his  engravings  on 
silver  were  of  two  kinds :  the  one  cast  out  of  earthen 
tnoulds  in  sulphur,  the  other  printed  on  paper  from  the  plate 
itself,  by  the  means  of  a  roller.     . 

In  this  division  of  the  work  we  have  a  long  discussion,  in 
order  to  shew  that  the  discovery  of  producing  impressions 
on  paper,  was  made  by  the  artist  we  nave  just  named;  and 
it  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  not  later  than  1440.  Of 
the  proofs  taken  by  Finiguerra  on  paper,  we  have  two 
beautiful  specimens  from  originals ;  the  one  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr,  Ottley,  and  the  other  in  the  National  Institute 
(as  it  was  lately  called)  at  Paris.  The  former  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"  It  repreMnts  the  Madonna  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  with 
theiniknt  Saviour  on  her  lap;  on  each  side  of  her  ia  an  an^l  stand-* 
ing,  with  a  lily  in  his  band,  the  emblem  of  virginity,  awarting  her 
commands;  behind  are  six  other  angels,  three  on  each  side  of  the 
throne,  seated  on  benches,  and  playing  on  musical  instruments ;  and 
above  are  four  more  of  those  celestial  attendants,  and  six  cherubia. 
On  the  plane  beneath  are  six  female  saints,  amongst  whom  S.  Ca- 
tharine is  distinguished  by  her  wheel,  S.Clara  by  her  niooastic habit, 
S.  Mary  Magdalen  by  ber  long  hair  and  the  vase  of  ointment.  S.  Lu- 
cia by  her  eyes  in  the  dish,  and  S.  Agnes  by  her  lamb;  the  whole 
forming,  in  a  space  of  little  more  than  four  inches  in  height  by  three 
in  width,  a  composition  of  no  less  than  thirty  figures.     This  little 

Eicture  (for  I  may  so  term  it)  is  semicircular  at  lop,  and  is  bounded 
^  a  rich  frame  stndded  with  precious  stones.  On  each  side  is  a 
pilaster  of  the  Corintliian  order,  supporting  a  frie/e,  orcumice,  tile 
u|^r  of  which  was  perhaps  unfinished  at  the  time  the  artist  took 
this  proof;  and  in  the  two  spandles  over  the  arch  of  the  picture,  is 
introduced  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin.  The  lower  part  of  the 
architectural  decoration,  where  it  is  possible  there  may  nave  been  an 
inscription,  is  wauling."    (p.  305.) 

The  other  is  a  discovery  by  Zani  on  his  visit  to  Paris  ia 
Nov.  17&7.  The  subject  is  the  CoronattOD  of  the  Virgin* 
called  also  the  Assumption,  and  the  figures  are  ei^quisitelr 
beautiful.  The  grouping  of  each  is  of  the  sambkiod,  ana, 
as  far  as  we  can  presume  to  judge  on  such  a  subject,  both 
have  the  appearance  of  being  executed  with  ec|ual  talent, 
-  and  hy  the  same  artist. 

ri  is  in  the  fifth  chapter  observed,  thaf,  although  Fini- 
guerra appears  to  have  first  discovered  the  practicabili^  of 
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taking  the  impressions  of  bis  works  of  niello  some  years 
before  the' middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  not  until 
about  1460,  that  the  real  importance  of  fais  discovery  wai 
appreciated,  or  that  plates  of  larger  dimensions  began  to 
be  executed  for  the  express  purpose  of  multiplying  the  im- 
pressions of  engravings  for  publication.  That  the  burio 
itself  had  been  employed  in  executing  engravings  upoD 
plate  not  intended  to  be  finished  afterwards  with  niello, 
IB  erideql  (rora  the  words  of  Vosari,  where,  after  describ- 
ing it,  he  says  expressly,  "  with  this  instrument  all  things 
are  done  which  are  engraved  upon  plates  of  metal, 
whether  to  fill  the  work  afterwards  with  niello,  or  to  leaye 
it  empty,  according  to  the  will  of  the  artist." 

The  author  having  discussed  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
taking  impressions  by  engraved  plates  of  metal  from  its 

'  invention  by  Finiguerra  to  the  final  establishment  of  cbal- 
cogmphy;  the  works  of  the  ancient  engravers  of  the  Flo- 
rentine school  are  ntist  described,  and  among  them  (hose 
of  Baccio  Baldini,  Sandro  Botticelli,  and  Antonio  del 
PoIIaJuolo,  with  other  early  engravers,  and  notice  Is 
taken  of  somie  ancient  prints  o(  the  same  school  by  un* 
known  artiste.'    The  same  course  is  pursued  in  the  next 

'  '4ihapter  with  -the  Yen6tian  engravers,  and  in  the  ninth  we 
have  th^  sequel  of  the  professors  of  the  Italian  schools, 
Giulio  and  Domenico  Campagnola,  Jacomo  Francia,  and 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi. 

In  the  intervening  chapter  which  is  the  eighth,  from 
some  love  of  derangement  which  we  do  not  understand, 
we  have  intruded  an  account  of  the  principal  engravers  of 
Germany  and  the  low  countries,  ft'om  the  earliest  period 
to  the  timeof  Albert  Uurer  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  which 
ought  to  have  been  assigned  to  another  place  in  the  work. 
The  important  fact,  as  to  the  national  origin  or  patria 
of  Chalcography,  is  settled  by  the  production  before  us ; 
and  if  it  had  no  other  recommendation  than  bringing  iolo 
notice  the  work  ascribed  to  Maao  Finiguerra,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  author,  and  introducing  to  the  British  pub- 
lic, the  discovery  of  Zani  of  the  specimen  of  the  same 
artist,  in  the  National  Institute  of  France,  it  would  be  en- 
titled to  great  credit.  When  Vasnri  asserted  that  the 
art  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Finiguerra,  the  plau- 
sible answer  of  the  Germans  was,  that  no  print  had  been 
produced  by  the  Italian  disputants  that  could,  with  cer- 
tainty, be  attributed  to  that  artist ;  and  they  insisted,  that 
the  prints  acknowledged  to  be  Gefmani^the  dates  of  which 
had  been  ascertained,  and  which  were  prior  lo  those  of  any 
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lulian  production,  were  concluBive  evidenee,  aa  to  the 
.  priority  of  the  inveation  in  their  own  favour. 

But  this  is  .very  &r  from  i>piiig  the  on\j  merit  of  Mr. 
.  Ottley.  His  work  contains  minute  information  aa-to  the 
<^ief  professors,  and  principal  schools  of  art,  aad  wbea 
added  to  the  mass  of  diversified  iotetligeoce  in  a  lexico- 
graphic shape, from  the  laborious  workofMr.  Strutt,aU  the 
information  is  supplied  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  earljexe- 
.  cution  of  engraving,  that  the  attentive  student  can  require 
for  the  pursuit  of  bis  art,  or  the  inquisitive  aoiateur  can 
wish  far  the  gratification  of  his  curiositj.  TheAcqqisitioa 
is  the  more  valuable,  because  previous  to  these  publica- 
tions in  addition  to  some  foreign  authorities,  not  of  the 
easiest  success,  the  sources  of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of 
enquirj'  were  limited  to  the  biography  of  about  a  thou- 
sand artists  hy  M-  Ba^n,  to  Evelyn's  Sculptura,  the 
Sculpturs  Historico-Tecbnica,  and  to  the  account  of  a 
aerjes  of  engraverB  published  at  Cambridge,  with  a  &w 
stray  catalogues. 

In  Mr.  Ottl^,  we  have  no  vulgar  divisions  of  the  sulgect 
into  the  historical,  the  picturesque  and  the  portrait;  no 
trite  disquisitions  on  the  different  modes  of  engravings^ 
Hoconnected  with  the  slate  of  the  art  at  the  early  period 
to  which  ho  refers,  and  no  romantic  oi:  metaphysical  specu- 

-  iations  on  beauty,  .mechanism,  resemblance  and  identity, 
bat  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  subject  is  familiarly  and 

'.  agreeably  disclosed,  but  the  writer  assumes,  that  every 

[lerson  who  shall  avail  himself  of  his  elucidations,  is,  ;Ht 
east,  acquainted  with  the  common  principles  and  ordinary 
language  of  the  art  of  design.     Although  a  great  por- 

.  lion  of  these  volumes  is  argumentative  and  controversial, 
yet  we  see  nothing  of  what  the  rigid  sl.udiuits  of  the  Arts- 

.'  totelian  scltool  call  their  dialectics  or  the  talent  of  disputing, 
nothingof  theirrhptrtric,or  the  talent ofper.suading'jOther- 

:   wise  than  af>  conviction  is  produced  by  a  plain  exposilron 

.  ot  facts,  and  the  faithful  application  of  them  to  the  ques- 
tion under  examination.     Mr.  Ottley  writes  with  a  mind 

■  wholly   engrossed  with    the    subject,    and  if   there  are 

■  many  instances  of  n^lii^ence  in   the   style,    there   is  a 
:    clearness  and  accuracy  generated  by  the  steady  pursuit  of 

-  his  object,  he  is  biased  by  none  of  the  partialities  of  the 
.    parlies  with  whom,  or  against  whom  he  enters  the  lists,  and 

,  be  is  desirous  only  of  the  triumph  of  truth  and  justice. 
As  engravers  have  been  represented  in  the  light  of  mere 
.    copyistof  and  «b  tbc^r  profession  has  been  degraded  by  iVe- 
^  ^^u^DtJBUSrepmiWDtatiOD?,  we  will  add  a  few  words^,  fpr  the 
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-  sake  of  exhibking  them  kv  the  eituatioo  to  wMch  ther  be- 
long. We  do  oot  mean  to  raok  these  artku  with  either 
ecu^tors  or  painters,  but  with  respect  to  the  particular  ez- 
cellencies  »r  a  picture,  it  has  been  fitly  admitted,  that  a 
print  baa,  in  commou  with  it,  precision  of  drawing,  ele- 
gance of  composition  and  graDoeur  of  design,  which  ia- 
▼olve  the  loAiest '  attain  men  ts  of  art.  Peter  Tctto,  who 
poseesaed  all  the  fl|>alitie*  of  a  great  painter  but  coloariag, 
acquired  that  reputation  b;  his  etchings  which  fais  paintings 
would  never  bare  procured  him. 

Xfae  prints  of  Albert  Durer,  Rerabraadt,  and  Salratar 
RoRa  are  exact  ctMinterparts  of  their  paintings,  and  the 
former  have  Bometinee  been  aa  bighlj  appremted  aa  tlft 
lattN-. 

Of  all  the  imitative  arts,  engraving  is  the  most  applicable 
te  general  use,  and  irom  the  facility  witb  which  pnats  am 
je-produced,  they  bare  ao^uired  oas  kind  af  siqwrianty 
-over  painting  of  a  chancter  almost  miraculoOs. 

"  What  tho'  no  marble  breathes,  no  canvai  glows, 
"  From  entry  point  a  Tay  of  gtwSus  flo*»  I 
"  Be  Bine  tu  bleu  the  amrc  isMhaMc  ikili ; 
<'  That  i(ara|M,  renetn,  and  multiplies  at  will; 
"  And  cheaply  circalatcB,  tbra'  distant  oliBei, 
"  The  fairest  relic  of  the  parest  liSNi."  RoOKB*. 

-  Engraving  has  another  advantage  over  painting  of  the 
Ugheet  consequence,  and  that  is,  durability.  It  is  re- 
marked, that  while  the  pietul^i^  of  RaSaeip,  like  those  of 
Apellefi  and  Zeuxis  have  moaldered  IVom  their  waib,  the 
prints  of  Kaimondi,  hia.  tViend  and  coBteiaporai^,  are  ih 
Mmplete  preservation,  and  alRird  a  lively  GOseeptian  df 
'th«  beauties  of  those  paintings,  i^bich,  but  forthegtav^'s 
art.  Would  have  been  lost  for  ever.  It  is  else  justly  Baid, 
that  before  the  invention  of  printing  in  tbe  fifteenth  cetltuty, 
the  accamulated  wisdom  of  ages  was  confined  to  a  few 
perishing  manuscripts,  too  expensive  to  be  generally  ob- 
tained, and  too  valuable  to  be  fireqiletltly  translbrfed  fhMi 
the  babda  of  the  proprietor.  What  printing  has  beeh  tb 
•elence,  engraving  has  been  to  art,  and  the  works  of  the 
best  masters,  wbethtf  of  paitittng  or  scutptutB  will  be  in- 
debted to  It,  for  that  perpetuity,  #hioh  the  inretrfion  of 
.printing,  ban  secured  to,  Uie  Infhf  no  of  Dante,  and  tbi  Cid 
of  Comfflll*!.*  ■     ■    .       . .  .. , 

*  Wbil.-  we  are  engage')  in  nritina  thia  review,  tAe  attention  of  tbe  pub- 
]te  ti  partk-nluty  directed  to  the  cnnoni  anbjects  »f  the  work  by  the  ide  of 
Alw  valnabla  librarr  of  Villiam  Rimcoc,  Esq.  m  live  rpoel,  wUcb  c( — '"- 


.  'e  prints  etcbingi  and  eagravinga,  lUnitnttlng  the  progrei*  ol 
hn  the  Fsriieattime. 

Cmt.  B.Y,  Vol.  IV.  Jtpist,  1816.  CRogle 
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Art.  II. — De  I'Elatprisenl  de  rEurope,  et  de  Vaccord  entre 
laL6gilimiU  ct le  Syst&meReprisentatif.  Par  M.  Ch asles 
ThbbeUik. — Liberi  semi  in  simplici  parole,  Paris,  cbez 
IMaocher,  Editeur;  etDet&unaj,  Palais- Royal,  1816.  8to. 
Pp.211. 

7he  French  have  always  shewD  themselves  the  best  theo- 
;retical,  and  the  w<»st  practical  aEatesmen;  the  history  of 
their  writers  affords  a  long  Hat  of  taoet  able  and  eminent 
men,  who  have  enlarged  upon  the  general  principles  of 
government,  in  a  subdued  spirit  of  liberty,  and  a  pure  apirit 
of  wisdom;  while  the  faigtory  of  their  country,  on  the  other 
band,  lupplies  stilt  more  numerous  examples  of  the  aban- 
donment, or  rather  of  the  disregard,  of  the  plainest  maxiow 
of  iustice  and  prudence.  It  cannot,  certainly,  be  said,  tbat 
this  mal-admioistniUon  of  public  afi&irs  has  been  the  con- 
«equence  of  the  admirable  rules  laid  down,  though  it  maj, 
perhaps,  be  truly  asserted,  that  these  admirable  rules  have 
resulted  from  the  mal-administration:  that  they  have  not 
faitherto  been  carried  into  effect,  is  to  be  attributed  to  se- 
veral causes;  but  the  very  circumstance  of  the  absence  of 
enlightened  principles,  in  the  executive  departments,  aad 
the  inconveniences  and  sufiering  produced  by  that  absence, 
-naturally  led  the  minds  of  reflecting  men  to  the  consideration 
•i^the  best  means  by  which  they  might  be  avoided,  or  re- 
medied, in  a  different  state  of  things.  It  has  been  a  coia- 
itDOD  remark,  that  the  best  writers  upon  the  British  const!- 
tntion,  have  not  been  found  among  those  who  were  inTtbp 
'tranquil  enjoyment  of  its  shelter  and  blessings;  but  among 
ifaoae  whOj  viewtog  the  structure  at  a  distance,  wen  better 
4iUe  to  ctHttemplitte  it  in  the  wboleneas  of  its  beauty,  and  to 
^tioaW  the-acc<Mcdance  of  its  parts,  and  the  harmony  of  its 
jwoportion^ 

The  ^bCBretioal  excellence  of  which  we  have  spc^en,  in  « 
xoDsiderable. decree,  applies  to  the  work  o(M.  TherdHinj 
the  title  of  wluch,  "  The  Agp-eement  between  Legitimacr 
.and  RepreeeBtation,"  will  be  perfectly  understood  in  this 
.country, -where  the  benefits  <^this  union  have  happily  long 
been  experienced,  but  will  not  be  quite  as  comprehensible 
in  France;  where,  for  a  protracted  series  of  years,  l^ti- 
maqr  and  despotism  were  nearly  synonimous.  The  Kii^ 
of  France  has  now  no  easy  task  to  perform  in  practically 
establishing,  for  the  first  time,  the  admitted  distinction. 

in. the  pre&ce  to  the  work  before  us,  the  author  is  exr 
tremely  anxious  to  impress  apon  his  readers,  that  though  a 
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aatiTe  of  France^  be  writes  as  a  ciliien  of  the  woiU  :  that 
he  has  tbrowD  off  the  amour  propre,  (aa  individual  temi, 
which  the  French  nation,  exclusivetj,  has  applied  nati- 
ooallj),  which  his  countrymen  almost  proverbiallj  feel  ;— 
that  he  writes  "  dans  un  esprit  Europien,"  as  a  IHeDd  to 
the  rational  libertj  of  the  people,  and  an  equal  friend  to  th« 
lights  of  sorereigus.  If  M.  Thtremm  really  believes  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  he  has  proceeded  apon  this 
enlarged  plan,  he  labours  under  one  oi  those  self-deceptions 
to  which  the  amour  propre  was  likely  to  lead  him;  tor,  as 
before  the  French  Revolution,  legitimacy  and  despotism 
were  synonimous,  so  now,  after  the  expulsion  of  Buona- 
parte, we  apprehend  that  royalty  and  impartiality  are  to  be 
understood  in  France  in  the  same  signification.  £ven  if 
the  author  could  persuade  himself  that  he  has  been  im- 
partial, he  muBt  know  that,  in  the  present  state  of  his  coun- 
tiy,  with  the  restrictions  and  visitations  the  press  is  liable' 
to,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  that  any  work  should  be 
printed  which  did  not  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  legi> 
tiaacy  of  the  sovereign,  as  contra-distinguished  from  toe 
cause  of  tbie  representation  of  the  su^ect.  Upon  this  point 
we  well  recollect  the  language  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  only  a 
few  days  before  his  melancholy  end: — "  That  these  were 
dangerous  times  for  the  liberties  of  nations;— that  by  tb* 
military  power  of  legitimate  sovereigns,  the  will  of  a  whole 
people  had  been  stifled  and  overcome,  and  that  the  only 
chance  for  continental  freedom  was  the  establishment  of  a 
free  j»eB8."  We  register  these  as  the  dying  words  of  a  maa 
who,  though  sometimes  hurried  too  fer  by  a  generous  im- 
petuosity, was,  indeed,  the  true  friend  of  royalty,  by  being 
the  true  friend  of  liberty ;  and,  until  his  prayers  upon  this 
subject  are  accomplished  in  France,  we  shall  constantly  see 
published  there  books,  like  the  present,  written  by  a  man 
of  talents,  and  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  but  intended,  under 
the  appearance  of  impartiality,  to  accomplish  only  the  pur- 
poses of  a  particular  set  of  individuals.  The  Emperor 
■Alexander  Severut  is  reported  to  have  wisely  said,  that  be 
more  dreaded  one  able  writer,  than  an  army  of  soldiers; 
for,  independently  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  pen,  it 
inflicted  an  incurable  wound,  even  in  the  memory  of  kings. 
The  same  apprehension  is  felt  by  Louis  XVIII.,  but  be 
takes  a  far  different  method  to  avtud  the  censure,  and  to 
prevent  the  advice  of  his  subjects.  How  admirably  does 
Aoe  of  our  great  unknown  poets  speak  upon  the  importance 
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of  thid  wise  and  free  coutiBet  to  a  wvtmipt  wko  wnkee  ttl 
renain  seearelj^  on  kis  throne. 


"  — .  I  ha»e  iound  tbatcwoiels 

Held  to  the  line  of  justice,  still  produee  ' 

Tbe  Mirest  states  ited  greatest,  being  sure ; —  ^ 

Witbout  which  fit  assurance  in  the  greatest. 
As  vou  may  see  a  mighty  promontory 
More  digg'd  and  under-eaten  than  may  warrant 
A  safe  supportance  to  his  shaggy  brows, 
AU  passen^ra  avoid  hint,  shun  aU  ground 
That  iiee  witbia  his  shadow,  and  bnra  stitl 
A  %iug  eye  upon  hin.-— So  grMl  rata 
Cerrapted  in  Ibtii  graiwda,  uid  bnildbig  out 
Tna  awelUtig  iiraotfi  for  theii  fviwdatioaB, 
Whenaoattbey  shqtdd  be  pi:^t,ar«  nost  ftHUkeii; 
And  men  will  rather  thmst  into  the  stormes 
Of  better  grounded  stales,  than  take  a  shelter 
Beneath  their  ruinous  amd  fearful  weight: 
,  Yet  they  so  oversee  their  faulty  bases, 

Tliat  they  remain  securer  in  conceit." 

ChflpauM't  Bip^m't  Qnt^kacji,  -4i  4* 
It  U  onW  those  who  are  {4aced  lower  in  the  state  tbait 
Ae  kiB|',  tint  can  give  bin  warning  of  the  decay  of  Mte 
fonndation  otha throne,  andthat  warning h otHy  elfeetBBtiT 
to  be  Gommunicated  by  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printings  j—i- 
**  for  thia  is  not  liberty  which  we  cad  hope,  that  negrie vane* 
ever  should  arise  in  tneeommDn-wealtn;— (h&t  let  no  nian 
hi  this  world  expect;  but  when  complaints  are  freely  Keard', 
deeply  considered,  and  speedily  reformed,  then  is  the  utmost 
fcotind  of  civil  libfwty  attained,  that  wise  men  took  for;"  sava 
Milton,  in  hia  well-known  treatise,  the  object  of  whieh  is  to 
Aew,  that  these  benefits  can  result  onlj  from  a  free  proas. 

Perhaps  we  havesaid  more  than  necessary  upon  this  poia^ 
but  it  was  called  tor  by  the  vain  boattt  of  perfect  impartiali^ 
made  by  M.  Theremin.  We  will  how  proceed  to  give  some 
extracts  from  his  work.  The  "  Introduction"  is  occupied 
by  various  general  remnrka  upon  the  nature  of  the  paM$e 
niiid ;  the  tendencj  of  which  remarks  is  to  shew,  that  t&ongli 
its  impulses  may  sometimcB  produce  beneficiri  consequences 
as  m  the  case  of  the  French  Revolution,  yet  that  they  are 
generally  to  be  repressed  as  itwurious.  Next,  he  traces  the 
progress  of  civilization  firom  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  :— 
first,  the  religious  controversies  that  foMowed  ;— next,  the 
Huprovement  in  arts  and  sciences ;— andi,  thirdtr,  the  adt 
vancement  of  literature.    With  considerable  iogeouit;  h* 
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endesvoun  to  prove,  that  thoa^  th*  people  of  Fmnce  were 
imposed  upon  in  the  Kevolution,  and  had  tince  beeo  omh 
quered  by  their  enemies,  their  national  pride  ouf;bt  not  in 
an/  deg;ree  to  suffer,  since,  even  in  their  lUisfbrtunes,  thej  had 
dictated  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  bad  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  of  the  continent  to  the  value  of  the  representative 
system.  After  remarking,  that  the  question  had  been  be- 
tveen  a  pure  and  a  mixt,  or  between  nn  absolute  and  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  he  adds, 

"  Cette  question  a  ivk  decide e  presque  poor  tous  lc»  peaples,  par 
la  rivulution  Fran^aise  ramen^  &  son  premier  tenae,  et  h  monarchie 
representative  est  ayjounfhui  le  tku  nnanime  dcspeupks  sourdemmt 
ou  hatitenient  prononc^.  La  France  a  donn^  le  premier  monTement, 
en  s'y  rffugiant  comrae  dans  un  port  assur£ ;  rtu  plutAt  tea  souve- 
lains  qui  Aireat  ses  vainquenrs.  Toot  cotidnite  dans  ce  port;  et,  d'un 
autre  cflte,  VAngleterre  se  pr^nte  comme  Un  exeraple  duraMe,  et 
de  la  stability  du  gouvemement  sons  cette  fbnne,  et  de  )a  Sup^riorM, 
el  du  bonbeur  du  peuple  qui  I'a  adoptee  ;  de  sorle  que  la  mAuarcbie 
absoluc  ne  paratt  plus  tollrable  que  sous  condition  qu'elle  n'aura 
qu'une  diir6e  paa^gere.  Partout  les  peuples  demandent  des  consti- 
tutiuna,  ou  les  souverains,  qui  se  trouvent  h  la  hauteur  du  sitele 
dans-  les  principes  duqoel  its  out  ^t^  Hev^,  les  otRvnt  d'enx- 
vAwa"    (p.  2I.J 

Soon  aftwwspds  he  observe^  *'  que  fire  det  gixrogrug- 
meat  rtprifentaUta  ert  vnme,'  elie  a  iti  fondie  en  Frmtte 
tous  les  auspices  de  souverains,  qui  la  phtpart  n'a-eaient  paa 
itaroduit  ce  gouvemement  chet  tux."  This  is  a  singular 
Contradiction,  nhich  the  pepple  of  France  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that  while  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  sword  in 
hand,  have  beeu  cooipelling  her,  as  M.  Theremin  admits, 
to  accept  this  form  oi  government,  compounded  of  legi. 
timacy  and  representation,  not  one  of  them  has  taken  a 
singte  step  to  commuaieate  itg  advanUif^es,  great  as  they 
eentend  them  to  be,  to  tbeir  own  subjects  lu  the  next 
(itapter,  the  author  considers  what  species  of  liberty  is  best 
adapted  to  the  aiodem  state  of  Europe ;  and  be  Mire  ex- 
■nines,  with  some  mimiteneRB,  the  refreeentative  system  n 
established  in  Errgland,  committing,  tiowerer,  a  few  errors 
as  to  the  practical  part  of  the  subject;  viz.  the  mode  in 
which  debates  are  conducted  in  parliament ;  and  borrowing 
the  theory  mainly  from  Montesquieu  and  Hume.  In  this, 
and  the  succeeding  discussion  on  party  and  Action,  M. 
Thereaiia-evifiites  great  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  of  the 
philowpby  of  the  nietory  of  Great  Britain.  His  remarks 
upcw  tbele{[itimaey  cd!  kings,  are  worth  extracting. 
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"  La  qiKstioD  de  la  l^gttimit^  est  une  question  DOttTcIle,  ct  I'dii 
Burait  pu.  ^  Ifl  rigueuT,  se  dispesser  de  I'elever  et  de  la  g^^raliser, 
car  personne  ne  contestait  la  i^gitimit£>  II  e&t  done,  peut-itre,  mieux 
TtUu  de  la  lai»8er  dan»cette  obscurity  qui  la  reudait  sacr^  comiue 
lescboaes  anxquelles  on  ne  touche  point. 

"  Le  principe  de  Ja  l^gilimit^  a  k\k,  k  Ia*^rit£.  attaqu£  une  foh, 
mais  par  le  fait  seulement.  Or,  ce  fait  £tait  une  anomalie  particu- 
Itired  uue  seule  nation,  qui  ne  tirait  h  aucune  congruence  pour  les 
aulres.  Mais  ce  principe  n'a  jamais  kXi  attaqu6  par  la  discussion; 
on  n'a  point  tent6  d'£tablirun  priacipe  conttaire.  Et  quel  serait  le 
principe  contraire  k  I^gitimit4 1  Ce  serait  celui  que  le  plus  digoe 
d'entre  la  nation  a  droit  d'h6riter  du  trfine,  k  I'exclusion  de  la  fa- 
mille  r6gnante.  La  d^mence  n'a  jamais  tVk  jusque-li.  On  a  parl£ 
de  r^publique,  ce  qui  ^tait  une  chose  fort  diff6reate,  et  laissait  in- 
tacts  les  droits  de  la  I^gititnit^,  comme  les  droits  de  l'b^£dit£  chez 
Icst  autres.  Jamais  on  n'a  dit  que  i'^tablissement  de  la  r^publjque 
d'Am^rique,  ou  m^me  cclle  de  France,  fussent  une  attaque  contre  la 
Ugitimit^  des  souverains  en  g4n£ral.  Le  syst^me  de  la  U^timit£  ne 
peut  6lre  attaqu6  que  par  un  systime  d'usurpation. 

"  II  &ut  reaonterbien  baut  dans  I'histoire  modeme,  pour  trouvet 
des  usurpateurs  qui  aient  r6ussi  it  fonder  une  dynastic  que  le  terns 
ait  l^tiin^ ;  c'^tait  daas  des  Ages  de  barbarie  oft  le  peuple  n'avait 
aucune  i^>inioD,et  od  tout  6tait  permis.  Cromwei  n'a  probablemeot  pas 

Iir^tendu  former  une  d^ruastie ;  et  si  Bonaparte  en  a  presque  r^lis4 
e  projet,  c'est  k  la  sioguli^re  audace  de  se  personnage  qu'il  feut 
I'attribuer ;  audace  qui  ^tait  soutenue  par  des  circfmstanccs  uniques. 
Mais  son  ^Kvation  n'a  jamais  k\k  q'une  esceptton  aux  jwux  de  tous 
ceux  qui  I'ontreconnu  et  k  ses  pn^res  yeux;  c'^taiten  cela  qu'il 
mettait  sa  plus  graude  gloire.  Enfl6  de  son  premier  succ^,  il  too^ 
lut  ^tablir  ses  freres  et  ses  martehaux  aur  les  tr6nes  de  I'Europe. 
Ceci  6tait  une  veritable  attaque  contre  la  t^gitimit^  par  la  conqugt^ 
et  c'est  1^  ce  qui  a  motiT6,  a  Vienne,  les  discussions  ^lev^es  par  un 
homme  d'etat,  qui  a  fond€  la  doctrine  de  la  l^gitimit^.  Les  peu|des, 
k  la  v^rit6,  ne  second^rent  pas,  avec  une  grande  persuasion,  les  en- 
treprises  de  Bonaparte,  et  virent  de  mauvais  ceil  ces  nouveautis 
^tran^es.  Les  peuples  de  I'Europe  sont  imbus,  de  longue  main,  des 
principes  de  la  Ugitimit^  comme  de  ceux  de  I'h^rfedit^.  lis  ont  to 
cbancdersans  cease,  et  tomber,  sous  leursyeux,  une  trdne61ectif,et' 
its  ont  contracte  uue  bante  id£e  de  I'b^r^it^,  au  mo^ea  de  laquelle, 
la  sonverainet^,  comrae  le  dit  un  auteur  modeme,  se  perp^tuaut  pu 
les  m^mes  moyeus  que  I'esp^  humaine,  continue  d'un  cours  insen- 
sible, sans  qu'il  faille,  k  chaque  g^n^ration,  remonter  un  aussi  fftoA 
ressort.  £t  surtout  ils  n'unt  jamais  pu  voir,  dans  un  g^oirsi  con- 
vert de  gloire,  daus  le  premier  des  cito^eus,  un  snccesseur  immMiat 
au  tr6ae,  m^me  quand  ce  tr6ne  etait  mal  rempli.  II  ieur  r^pueoede 
Toirceindre  k  couronne  k  uxi  bomme  ak  siyet,  et  k  tout  individu  qui 
ne  serait  pas  I'h^ritier  pr^somptif,  Telles  sont  leurs  pens^  habt- 
tuelles.  Quand  ils  ont  re^u  des  Strangers  pour  sonvenuns,  ils  le 
sont  sourois  k  la  force,  mai*  ils  ont  unanimemeot  r^ardi  cet  Apum 
ctHnme  temporaires."    (p,  62.) 
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We  can  by  no  means  concur  with  this  autlior  in  the  opi- 
niun  we  bave  already  quoted,  tbat  the  era  of  representative 
governments  has  arrived ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  events 
that  bave  recently  taken  place  on  the  Continent  are  likely 
at  all  to  promote  that  object.  It  is  true,  that  we,  and  the 
reet  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  have  seen  France  suffering 
under  the  inflictions  of  military  despotism ;  we  and  they 
liave  felt  our  share  of  the  inconvenience;  but,  in  order  to 
destroy  it,  has  not  each  couutry,  opposed  to  it,  been  under 
the  necessity,  more  or  less,  of  erecting  itself  into  a  military 
power?  The  French  were  to  be  met  and  conquered  only 
by  their  own  weapons;  and  although  Great  Britain,  less 
than  Prussia,  Germany,  or  Russia,  may  have  been  com- 
pelled to  convert  herself  into  a  military  power,  (which, 
more  or  less,  is  always  a  military  despotism,)  yet  she  has^ 
to  a  certain  degree,  changed  the  nature  of  her  government; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  there  ie  much  more  reason  to  fear 
that  the  era  of  military  dominion  has  approached,  and  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  French  Revolution,  than  that 
JEurope  has  by  late  events  made  any  material  progress  to- 
wards a  general  representative  system.  For  ourselves,  we 
confess,  we  should  fear  little  upon  this  point,  were  it  not  for 
external  circumstances;  and  as  it  is,  we  are  not  very  ap- 
prehepsive  for  the  great  result.  The  natural  odium  of  tne 
people  of  England  for  militaiy  establishments,  did  it  de- 
pend upon  themselves  only,  would  soon  reduce  our  form  of 
government  into  its  original  wholesome  form  ;  but  if  the 
states  of  Europe  keep  up  large  armies,  how  is  it  poseiblef 
even  with  all  our  insular  advantages,  to  avoid  the  mainten- 
ance, at  least,  of  such  a  proportion  as  is  calculated  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  t  M.  Theremin  seems  to  con- 
gratulate his  countrymen  upon  a  speedy  diminution  of  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  on  this  account. 

"  La  natioa  Anglaiie,  qui  oonnwiice  k  m  plaire  ik  des  spectacles 
nilibures  de  cette  Mp^ce,  indique  qu'elle  est  a  la  vdlle  de  subir  ua 
chai^ement  dans  loa  caract^re,  et  par  cons^uent  dans  sa  conatitu- 
tioD.  Ce  que  les  victoires  de  Marlborotigh  n'out  pu  fiune,  cetles  de 
Weltiogton  Ie  feroot  peut-^tre  ;  car  i€}k  les  luuners  cueillis  sur  le 
CoBtinent  fieurisseut  en  Angleterre,  il  I'^gal  ou  au  detriment  de  ceux 
-  cueillis  sar  I'Oc&m  qui  eat  son  domaine  veritable.  Apr^  des  vio- 
toiiea  d'nae  si  haute  importance,  et  telles  que  VAogletene  n'en  a  ja. 
mats  remport£  de  pareilles,  puisque,  avec  toua  ses  autres  avautages, 
elles  lui  assurent  encore  undea  premiers  Taaes  entie  les  puissances 
roilitaires  de  i'Europe,  il  est  k  craindre  qu'elle  ne  se  laisse  ^garer 
par  rambition  et  la  domination  continentales,  et  que  sa  politique  db 
devisone-mititaire.    La  liberty  alors  sera  perdue;  car  on  n'estlDiie 
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(ilus  au  dedans  c«  qii'ciu  d^trnit  an  debora,  et  toutfs  lu  natioDS 
coaqujrentes  ant  fiui  par  itre  conquiMs  per  Ics  m^nifs  trai£e»  qui 
aViieat  lervi  i  Iciui  couquites."    (p.  llo.) 

The  chapter  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of 
France,  is  occupied  in  assigning  reasons  why  the  people  are 
averse  to  any  interference  in  politics,  according  to  the  as* 
sertion  of  Machiavel — Gli  tVancesi  non  intendano  nimte 
dello  Stato ;  which  is  true  of  them  as  a  nation,  but  very  un- 
true if  applied  individually,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  this  article.  The  author's  observations  OA 
the  Republiquf  politique  Earopierme,  and  od  la  Monarckie 
univfrselle,  are  very  able ;  but  to  extract  any  considerable 
jportlon  of  thero  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  we  can  find 
no  distinct  passage  that  itill  be  pro|>erly,  understood  with- 
out its  relation  to,  and  connection  with  others,  unless  it  be 
the  following  on  the  universal  monarchy,  to  which  it  is 
asserted  England  aspires. 

"  Ce  phinonttee  que  nous  avons  vu  d«ux  foia  dang  t'histoire,  nous 
le  Toyons  atyourd'hiu  se  reiser  sous  nos  yeax.  L'Aogleterre  tend 
it  la  mouarchie  uaiverselle  par  son  comuierce.  comme  Roidc  conqu^- 
raotc  y  tendait  par  ses  instilutioni,  et  Rome  cstholique  par  la  reli- 
gion, ou  plat6l  elle  I'a  d^J^  obtenue. 

.  "  Ce  ne  soat  point  des  arnt^,  ce  soot  des  idees  qui  ^tablissent  la 
monarcbie  uaiverselle.  Quand  ces  idto  sent  liees  aux  int£r^ts  dee 
.faomniet,  et  qu'elles  soot  dirigees  avec  une  ^nde  habilet£  et  uue 
igrande  pers^v^nce,  elles  devientient  une  puissance  Universdle. 

"  L'Angleterre  n'^lablit  aujourd'hu!  sa  mouarchie  uuiverselle,  que 
parce  qu'elle  est  maitresse  dans  la  science  actuellement  la  plus  n^ 
cetsaire  aux  yeajtla,  la  science  du  COnnuiTce  et  de  rindnstrie. 
C'eat  comme  msbtuleur  qu'elle  r^goe  sur  des  ignorans  qui  out  toot 
k  apprendre  d'dle,  et  &  qui  elle  a  tout  &  eaaeigner.  II  est  oatural 
qu'elle  s'enricfaesse  et  s'agiandiiae  d'un  moyen  qu'elle  doit  tout  i 
'elle  seule. 

"  Ce  D'est  point  par  des  guerres,  comme  I'a  voulu  la  Frauce;  ce 
a'est  point  par  des  tnitis,  oomme  I'a  voulu  Catberiue,  qu'oa  rcn- 
wene  cette  ntooarcUe  universelle,  fond^  sur  des  lami^res  sup^ 
muiet:  c'esteo^tpRaaot  la  science  du  coHineTceet  de  I'industrie. 
JnsqueJi  I'An^terre  r^noa,  parce  qu'on  a  besoin  d'elle,  «t  par  t« 
'force  iotdlecti^k.  U  oe  &at  voulotr  que  des  choses  liiisablea  et  ne 
fMinl  riswia  rattaqne  par  d»  nrnvciu  qai  oe  soat  point  lea  vin- 
bibles,  ll  &nt  appRndVe  de  I'Anglelerre  it  la  vainere,  gmmm  Oo  a 
«|^s  de  Naptrifoa  il  le  batlre.  Dans  le  seooud  cai,  la  victoire  est 
certaiae,  coaaue  elle  I'a  i\k  dans  le  premier.  Tel  cM  ravantage  des 
bventean,  qu'oo  ne  pent  les  vaincrc  que  par  leurs  propres  armes,  et 
qae  ot  n'est  qa'en  les  isitant  qa'cxi  peut  let  sarpasscr.     Tout  aatre 
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We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  rrom  the  work  befare  us 
with  the  following  remarks  on  what  ia  emphatically  called 
ia  traite  des  B/ancs,  as  opposed  to  the  trade  in  N^egroes.  As 
an  expedition  has  already  sailed  from  this  country  to  accoin' 
plish  the  wishes  of  M.  Theremin,  he  will  not  longer  have 
to  complain  of  the  inactivity  and  backwardness  of  England 
in  remedying  so  ^ent  an  evil. 

"  Comme  nous  sp^ulions  nagu^re  dans  dos  comptoirs  et  dani 
DOS  ports  sur  la  traite  des  Nigrea,  qui  etait  un  de  dob  principaux  in- 
t6r6ts  couimerciaux,  les  Maures  coutinuent  de  spicnler  eatre  eax,  aor 
leurs  rades  et  daas  leurs  bazars,  sur  b  traite  des  Blanci,  qui  eat  lear 
prindpal  ou  leur  unique  objetde  commerce.     Leura  reis  ou  lean 

Eatnus  de  vaisseau  tiafiqueut  avec  les  marchands  d'esclaves  de  la 
berte,  de  la  vie  et  des  corps  de  nos  parens,  de  nos  fennDes,  de  dm 
fiU,  et  de  DOS  filles.  L'au  de  ce»  burbares  s'eogage  k  foamir  tal 
nombrc  d'hoinmes,  ouvriers  ou  laboureurs,  k  tant  par  t£te  ;  I'autre 
pactise  pour  cent  filles  nuhiles ;  un  trobi^me  va  k  la  depredation 
d'arenture,  et  saisit  tout  ce  qu'il  rencontre,  faommes  et  bestiaux.  Sur 
les  c6tes  m^ridionalea  del'Gspagne,  surtoutes  cellea  del'Italie,  de  la 
Sicile  etde  la  Sardaignc,  les  habitans  sout  surpria  k  Timproviste  par 
une  Algiaarra,  aouvent  au  milieu  d'une  promenade  ou  d'une  partic 
de  plaisir;  ceox  que  le  peuvent  fuient,  lea  antres  sont  saisis,  ear- 
lotiees  et  condnits  sur  les  cAtes  d'Afiique,  penr  Mre  vendns.  \Jt  ils 
louffreut  tons  les  maux  que  peuvent  inventer  I'avariix  et  ia  cruant^ 
h  plus  rafin^e.  Ce  n'est  pas  seuleneut  le  fruit  de  leur  travail  ^ae 
Ton  denumde,  c'est  i'espoir  d'une  riche  ran9on,  ijui  lea  fait  mattraitcr 
eocore  davaatage,  afin  qu'elle  vienne  plus  vite ;  joumellenteot  on  les 
paoit  de  ce  qu'ila  ne  sout  pas  racbetables,  jusqu'^  ce  qu'ils  meurent 
soua  Jes  coiqu. 

"  C'est  ainsi,  k  peu  pr^s,  que  tea  Tartares  de  la  Bessarabie  partent 
de  chez  enx,  months  sur  leurs  chevaux,  sans  autres  annes  qu'une 
iance  et  un  paqnet  de  cordes :  ils  tombent  k  I'improviste  dans  un  vil- 
lage gr«c,  un  jour  de  fete,  telle  qu'une  noce,  lient  et  enm^nent  tout 
ce  qu'ils  troaveat.  Ils  vendent  alors  lea  prisonniera  aux  M^cr^ans, 
et  lea  petits-fils  dea  Cretiens  devieaaent  des  Turcs  et  des  Maures, 
qui  revienoent  ^gorger  leurs  parens. 

"  Et  nous  qui  avons  aboli  la  traite  des  N^gres.'iiona  laissons  conti- 
Duer  celle  de  nos  compatriotea,  et  pas  une  puissance  ne  s'arme  pour 
la  g^ereuse,  mais  lacite  entreprise  proposee  par  Sidney  Smith  1  et 
I'Angleterre,  maitresje  de  la  Mediterranee  et  de  I'Adriatique,  par  la 
p<M3eiisiondeGibraltai,de  Malte  et  des  Isles  toniennesjfavorise  plutdt 
qu'elle  Be  tol^re  cet  ignomiitieux  brigandage,  ainsi  que  toutes  les 
puissances  qui  conclueat  dea  trait^s  avec  les  Barbaresques  1  et  les 
meuibres  du  Parlemeat  Britanaique,  qui  ont  des  compHtriotes,  peut- 
£tre  des  amia  ou  des  parens,  dans  les  bagues  d'Alger.  ne  ae  sent  pas 
encore  expliques,  et  o'ont  pas  trouv6  un  nouveau  Wilberforcel 
Certes,  I'huo  'uiit^  et  les  principes  de  retemelle  justice  sont  quelquc 
CftiT.  Rjv.  Vol.  IV.  August,  1816.  S 
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chos^,  depui  cet  accord  nnanime  qui  a  soustniit  h  la  cupidite  CurO' 
pientK  In  ginbnitioiiB  Africaines,  et  surlout  dq>uis  It  rdlgieui  accord 
Gonclu  eotre  la  Russie,  I'Autriche  et  la  Prusse>  Mais  comBicat  ge 
ftit-il  que,  pendant  que  nous  d^livrons  de  I'esclavage  des  Africaina, 
nous  laiswns  r^duire  en  esclavage  des  peuples  civil^s.  dos  compa- 
triatec,  par  d'autres  Africains  1  Nous  renon9ons  i  noire  propre  cu- 
pidity, et  nous  laisBODE  une  libre  cours  k  la  cupidity  des  fiarba- 
resques;  eat-ce  parcc  <|ue  nous  en  sommes  lei  victimcsT'  (p.  n5.) 

■  Tbe  gnat  object  of  M.  Tberemin  is,  as  we  stated  in  the 
ootset,  to  recommend  to  the  people  of  France  an  ac<|ui- 
eecence  in  the  principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  sovereigns,  od 
condition  of  receiving  on  their  part  a  grant  of  the  right  of 
representation.  We  think  that  the  principal  error  he  eoai' 
mlts  is,  in  supposing  that  the  people  of  France,  after  their 
revolution,  their  milltaty  despotism,  and  their  subjugation, 
are  in'a  condition  to  receive  a  constitution  in  all  respects 
similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  We  apprehend  that  no- 
ttiing  can  be  more  true  than  this  position,  that  the  more  a 
nation  is  reduced  in  the  smie  of  freedom,  and  the  more  it 
has  been  debased  bv  tvranny,  the  more  it  may  be  in  need  of 
.relief,  but  the  less  it  is  capable  of  receiving  it  to  the  full 
extent.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  that,  at  present,  it 
would  neither  be  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  natives 
of  France,  nor  to  the  security  of  Europe,  if  liberty,  pre- 
cisely in  the  proportion  it  was  enjoyed  in  this  country  in 
our  best  times,  were  given  :  they  are,  in  truth,  not  pre- 
pared for  it ;  and  even  if  some  injustice  be  shewn  in  decid- 
ing the  limit,  we  think  that  the  evil  will  be  less  than  would 
result  from  the  disregard  of  all  limitation. 

Art.  111.— Potior  of  the  Moor;  a  Poem.  By  Jambs 
HoQG,  Author  of  Ike  Queen's  Wake,  Stc,     Edinburgh,  for 

'  W.  Blackwood;  London,  for  John  Murray,  1816. 
Pp.  140. 

,  The  last  aim  of  a  t^ue  poet  should  be  contemporaneous 
popularity ;  for,  looking  back  to  tbe  bbtory  of  his  art,  be 
will  find,  that  by  fiir  the  greater  number  of  those  who  are 
now  justly  considered  its  chiefest  ornaments,  were  either 
little  esteemed  by  those  among  whom  they  moved,  or  were 
esteemed  for  qualities  and  excellencies  which  they  did  not 
in  reality  possess,  and  which  posterity  has  denied  them.  He 
that  devotes  his  time  and  talents  in  poetry  to  gain  the  admira- 
tion merely  ofthe  uninstructed  and  unthinking,  may  probably 
succeed,  for  the  task  i$  not  very  difficult ;  but  ifhe  do  not 
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outlive  his  own  repatation,  if  he  do  not  himself  see  tbe.pe- 
riod  wh«)  bis  works  are  neglected  and  hie  name  forgotten, 
those  works  and  that  name  will  never  extend  far  beyond 
the  period  assi^ed  for  his  natural  beiof^. 

Ifaingt 


Leave  no  more  fame  behind  diem,  than  should  ooe 

Fall  in  a  frost,  and  leave  his  print  in  «now ; 

As  soon  as  the  sun  shines,  it  ever  melts 

Both  fonn  and  matter."        Webaer'i  Dtt.  «/*  Afa^,  1023. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  true  cause  why  poets,  properly  so 
called,  are  by  the  proverb  consigned  to  poverty,  because 
thej  disdain  the  riclies  which  others  devote  their  studies  to 
acquire :  it  is  only  by  a  glorious  and  disinterested  attach* 
ment  to  the  Muse,  by  a  rejection  of  all  rewards  but  such  aa 


she  bestows,  that  the  highest  excellence  is  attained.     The 
n  his  E    _ 

e^nierely  as  the  opport 

ase  earth  the  seed  of  his  aspir- 

iug  fame,  and  lasting  immortality :  he  regards  this  life  but 


poet  wisely  looks  upon  his  stay  here  but  as  the  least  and 
lowest  part  of  his  existence^merely  as  the  < 
afforded  him  of  sowing  in  base  earth  the  seed  c 


as  the  be^nning  of  his  life,  and  values  it  only  as  it  enables 
him  to  fix  his  steady  trust  upon  futurity.  He  who  is  desi- 
rous of  meriting  the  admiration  of  posterity,  should  address 
himself  to  that  posterity ;  and  taking  into  his  comprehensive 
eye  the  gradual  but  certain  improvement  of  mankind  in 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  he  should  direct  his  efforts  to 
,  render  his  productions  worthy  of  the  understandings  of  those 
vfao  shall  read  (hem  in  after  times. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic;  were  we 
ever  so  capable,  we  could  urge  little  that  is  new  upon  it, 
yfe  were  led  to  it  by  reading  the  new  poem  by  Mr.  Hogg, 
the  Ettricke  Shepherd,  which  is  obviously  an  imitation  of 
the  style  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  whose  numerous  and  inte- 
resting productions  have  attracted  so  much  notice,  and  upon 
which  tne  critical  powers  of  reviewers  on  both  sides  have 
been  so  often  employed.  We  shall  not  enter  into  any  fresh 
discussion  of  their  merits,  which  we  allow  to  be  many  and 
striking ;  we  only  wish  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the  imita- 
tion of  them  before  us,  that  we  do  not  think  they  deserve  to 
hold  the  first  rank  among  works  of  imagination,  and  their 
great  popularity,  upon  the  principles  adverted  to  in  the  un- 
ceding  paragraph,  seems  to  us  to  warrant  that  opinion.  The 
great  difference  between  poems  of  the  highest  and  of  a  se- 
condary excellence  is,  that  the  first  address  themselves  to 
the  understandiogs,  and  the  last  to  the  senses  of  their 
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readers ;  or  if  the  senses  are  called  in  aid  hy  the  first,  it  li 
on\y  as  a  mode  or  mean  b;  whicb  the  intellectual  powers 
are  appmachedand  influenced.  If  tbey  speak  of  the  green 
Bea,  tue  bright  air,  the  foreet,  or  the  fields,  as  theyoften  ne- 
cessaril;  do,  their  purpose  is  not  merelj  the  description  of 
various  external  perfections ;  but  they  deal  alike  with  the  in- 
vigorating spirit  of  life  within,  and  with  the  forming  spirit 
of  beauty  without,  and  with  the  vivid  impressions  and 
warm  impulses  conveyed  to  the  heart  and  understanding. 
Thinking  then  as  we  do,  that  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  produc- 
tions have  for  object  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  the  ^atificatitHi 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  however  great  we  may  allow  his  de- 
scriplive  powers  to  be,  we  cannot,as  some  have  done,  place 
them  in  the  first  rank  of  poetry.  Of  course  Mr.  Hogg,  as 
one  who  has  followed  in  the  same  track,  cannot  expect  from 
us  a  higher  station  than  his  precursor. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  but  justice  to  allow,  that  the  au- 
thor of  Mador  of  the  Moor,  from  the  education  he  has  re- 
ceived, or  rather  from  the  neglect  of  his  education,  and  from 
the  rude  employments  of  his  life  (at  least  until  he  started 
as  a  poet),  has  not  hud  those  advantages  which  Mr.  Scott 
has  always  enjoyed,  and  which,  but  for  the  frame  and  nature 
of  his  mind,  might  have  contributed  to  make  him  a  poet  of 
a  different  ana  nobler  description :  in  the  class  lie  has 
chosen,  learning  unfortunately  is  but  wasted;  and  several 
imitatore  besides  Mr.  Hogg,  doubtless  much  Mr.  Scott's 
inferiors  in  every  other  respect,  are  not  very  far  behind  him  m 
poetical  excellence.  Does  not  this  fffct  of  itself  suffidentlv 
shew,  that  productions  of  this  species  do  not  merit  a  rank 
superior  to  that  which  we  have  assigned  tbem  ? 

An  "  Advertisement"  prefixed  to  the  poem  informs  us, 
that  **  it  is  partly  founded  on  an  incident  recorded  in  ^e 
Scottish  annals  of  the  fourteenth  century."  We  are  not  suffi- 
uently  acquainted  with  the  chronicles  of  the  north  to  be 
enabled  to  state  in  whose  reign  it  occurred ;  and  as  from 
(he  beginning  to  the  end  Mr.  H<>gS  gives  no  name  to  the 
King  wbQ  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  we  have  no  cine  to  guide 
ns  in  a  seardi,  were  we  disposed  to  make  one :  the  enthor, 
however,  does  speak  of  him  as  the  Stnart,  and  he  probably 
Bieans  Robert  II.  or  John  Robert,  the  latter  of  whom 
finished  his  reign  in  1405,  when  James  I.  who  for  eighteen 
years  was  prisoner  to  Henry  IV.  and  V.  of  England,  came 
to  the  throne.  It  is  the  opinion  Of  some  of  the  Scottiih 
historians,  that  James  was  the  first  of  the  fiimily  of  Stoart ; 
but  on  many  accounts  it  Is  obvious,  that  be  could  not  have 
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been  an  actor  in  the  incident  wbicli  this  production  detailsi 
and  we  did  not  know  tliat  Robert  or  Joiin  Uobert  were  of 
sucb  chara(^rs  as  to  render  it  probable  wtien  related  of  ' 
them.  But  this  Je  a  point  oi  little  importance ;  and  jf  Mr. 
Hogg  had  invented  the 'whole  foble,  we  should  not  have 
been  disposed  to  complain  of  him. 

Tke  "  Introduction"  to  Mador  of  the  Moor  contains  an 
address  to  Scotland,  in  which  the  author  had  no  doubt  in 
hi«  recollection  the  lines  by  Mr.  Scott  in  the  commence- 
ment {if  we  recollect  rightlj)  of  the  second  Canto  of  the  Lay 
of  the  last  Minstrel.  "Oh  Caledonia!  stern  and  wild, 
&c.  Mr.  tlogg  then  proceeds  to  state  generally  the  nature 
of  (he  star;  be  is  about  to  unfold. 

"  I  cannot  sing  of  Longcartv  and  Hay, 

Nor  long  on  deeds  of  deatn  and  danger  dwell ; 
Of  old  Dunsinnan  towers,  or  Bimam  gray, 
'  Where  Caamore  battled  and  the  villain  fell. 

But  list !  I  will  an  ancient  atory  tell, 
'   A  tale  of  meikle  woe  and  mystery. 

Of  sore  mishap!  that  an  Uld  Sire  befel. 
Wise  Dame,  and  Minstrel  of  full  higii  degiee. 
And  visions  of  dismay,  unfitting  man  to  see. 

And  thou  shah  hear  of  Maid,  whose  melting  eye 

Spoke  to  the  heart  what  tongue  could  never  say — 
A  maid  right  gentle,  frolicsome,  and  sly. 

And  biyth  as  lambkin  on  a  mom  of  May ; 

Whose  auburn  locks,  when  waving  to  the  day, 
And  Itgblaome  form  of  sweet  simplicity. 

Stole  many  a  fond  unweeting  heart  away, 
And  held  tlio^  hearts  in  pleasing  slavery. 
Woe  that  such  flower  should  e'er  by  hiver  blighted  be ! 

"  Bat  ween  not  thou  that  Kature's  simple  Bard 

Can  e'er  unblemisb'd  character  define ; 
True  to  his  firithtiil  mcmitor's  award, 

He  paiats  ber  glories  only  as  they  shine. 

Of  men  all  pure,  aod  maidens  all  divine. 
Expect  not  thou  his  wild-wood  lay  to  be ; 

But  those  whose  virtues  and  defects  combine, 
Such  as  in  erring  man  we  daily  see— - 
The  child  of  titirings  bom,  and  scathed  humanity." 

The  ftible  of  the  poem  may  be  related  in  a  very  few  words. 
Ila  Moore,  is  the  simple  and  beautiful  daughter  of  Kid* 
craig^,  an  honest  rude  Highland  vassal;  she  is  abouf  to  be 
oiaiTied  to  Albert,   the  Laird  under  whom   ber  fiitber  is 
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tenant.  Shortly  before  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials, 
however,  a  merr^  minstrel,  calling  himaelf  Mador  of  the 
Moor,  takes  up  his  abode  for  a  few  days  with  Kiiicraigj, 
and  by  his  jollity  and  comely  person,  without  much  artifice, 
contrives  to  beguile  the  heart  of  Ita,  whom  he  forsakes  after 
she  has  reposed  in  hint  the  last  confidence  of  ardent  love. 
Her  father  is  driven  from  his  farm  bv  Albert,  and  takes 
shelter  in  a  lonely  miserable  cottage,  where  his  daughter  is 
delivered  of  a  boy.  Ila,  in  despair  at  the  disgrace  and  mi- 
sery her  imprudence  has  brought  upon  herself  and  her  &- 
mily,  fiies  in  search  of  the  Pithless  IVfador  (who  had  pro- 
mised to  return  and  make  her  his  wife)  to  the  court  of  the 
King  at  Strevline.  On  her  way  she  is  aided  by  a  palmer, 
whom  she  overtakes,  and  after  her  arrival,  by  the  Abbot  of 
DumGrmline,  who  represents  her  story  to  the  King,  who,  ota 
the  sudden  (not  hearing  the  names,  and  not  remembering 
the  precise  circumstances),  swears  that  the  minstrel,  where- 
ever  he  be  found,  shall  make  the  maid  instant  reparation. 
The  Abbot  then  exhibits  a  silver  ring  which  Mador  bad  left 
with  Ila  as  a  token,  and  coa\iction  flashes  upon  the  King 
that  he  is  the  man.  The  truth  is,  that  King  James,  having 
been  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  had  by  accident  seen  Ila, 
and  had  become  enamoured  ;  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing his  desires,  he  took  upon  himself  the  disguise  of  a  min- 
strel, and  leaving  his  courtiers,  assumed  the  name  of 
Mador  of  the  Moor.  In  the  end,  Ila  is  married  to  the 
King  with  all  due  solemnity,  her  child  is  of  course  legiti- 
mated and  christened,  and  ^e  becomes  Qaeen  of  Scot- 
land. 

This  story  will  call  to  the  minds  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  old  English  poetry,  several  an- 
cient ballads  and  other  pieces  founded  upon  yevy  similar  in- 
cidents, which  seem  to  have  been  pretty  fiLmiliar  with  our 
kings  and  nobles  in  uncivilized  times.  The  short  relation 
we  nave  given,  will  serve  as  an  outline  to  enable  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  poem  before  us,  to  fix  upon  the  pro- 
per place  for  the  quotations  we  shall  make. 

"  Mador  of  the  Moor"  is  divided  into  five  parts— I.  The 
Hunting;  3.  The  Minstrel;  3.  The  Cottage;  4.  The  Pal- 
mer; 5.  The  Christening.  We  were  at  first  disposed  to 
censure  Mr,  Hogg  for  the  arrangement  of  his  poem,  and  for 
introducing  us,  m  the  first  instance,  to  King  James  pursu- 
ing the  chase,  because  we  were  not  aware  of  the  connection 
ot  this  part  of  the  tale  with  the  conclusion,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  whole  story  is  conducted  is  very  ingenious  and 
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jodicioua ;  for  throughout,  th%  reader  is  kept  in  interesting 
suspense  as  to  the  cataetrophe ;  and  when  be  at  length  ar* 
riveaatit,  heblameg  bis  own  dulneas  that  he  could  not  earlier 
discover  the  mystery  that  hung  round  the  person  of  Mador. 
The  hunting  expeditions  in  that  age  continued  for  many  da;B 
amid  the  wilds  and  mountains,  and  it  consisted  of  a  caval- 
cade provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  could 
not  be  procured  in  the  uninhabited  country  ;  the  royal  tent 
was  pitched  ever;  night,  surrounded  by  those  of  the  nobility 
and  attendants,  with  the  appearance  of  a  smaU  encampment. 
For  several  days  the  chase  had  been  continued,  when  on  a 
sadden  the  King  disappeared;  his  secret  departure  and 
return  are  thus  mentioned : 

"  The  moniiDg  rose,  but  scarce  tbey  could  discern 

When  Night  gave  in  her  sceptre  ti^  the  day, 
Thedouds  of  heaven  were  moor'd  so  dark  and  deni. 

And  wrapt  the  forest  in  a  shroud  of  gray. 

Man,  horse,  and  hoand,  m  listless  languor  lay, 
For  the  wet  rack  traversed  the  mountain's  brow ; 

But,  long,  ere  night,  the  Monarch  stole  away ; 
His  courtiers  tearch'd,  and  raised  the  loud  halloo. 
But  wdl  tbey  knew  their  man,  and  made  not  much  ado, 

"  Another  day  came  on,  another  still. 

And  aye  the  clouds  their  drizzly  treasures  shed  ; 

The  pitchy  nii^t  hung  moveless  ontbe  bill. 
And  hooded  every  pine-tree's  reverend  bead : 
The  heavens  seem'd  sleeping  on  their  mountain  bed 

The  stragliog  roes  mistiined  their  noontide  den. 
And  stray  d  the  forest,  belling  for  the  dead. 

Started  at  every  rustle — paused,  and  then 

Suiff'd,  whistling  in  the  wind,  and  bounded  to  the  glen. 

"  The  King  was  lost,  and  much  coqiecture  past. 

At  length  the  morning  rose  in  lightsome  blue. 
Far  to  the  west  ber  pinken  veil  she  cast ; 

Up  rose  the  frighted  sun,  and  softly  threw 

A  golden  tint  along  the  moorland  dew : 
The  mist  had  sought  the  winding  vales,  and  lay 

A  slumbering  ocean  of  the  softest  hue. 
Where  mimic  r^bows  bent  in  every  bay. 
And  thousand  islets  smiled  amid  the  watery  way. 

"  The  steeps  ef  proud  Ben-Glow  the  nobles  scaled. 
For  there  they  heard  their  Monarch's  bugle  yell ; 

First  on  the  height,  the  beauteous  mom  be  had'd. 
And  rested,  wotidering,  on  the  heather  t>ell. 
Theanberbhue  that  lipt  the  moor  and  fell. 
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The  fleecy  clouds  that  roll'd  afer  below. 

The  bounds'  impatient  whine,  tbe  bugle's  swell. 
Raised  in  liis  lir&ist  a  more  tlian  wonted  glow. 
'I'be  nobles  found  bim  pleased,  nor  farther  strove  to  know." 

Thia  division  is  extended  to  rather  too  great  a  length; 
independently  of  a  long  detail  of  the  hunting,  including 
some  orthe  not  very  poetical  names  of  the  dogs  and  descrip- 
'  tions  of  the  country,  which  poseess  conaiderable  picturesque* 
nesB,  a  long  harper's  song  is  inserted,  which  must  be  to- 
tally unintelligible  to  all  who  are  not  masters  of  the  rudest 
dialects  of  Scotland  ;  besides  this,  ia  given  a  dispute  among 
the  knigbts  upon  "  gospel  ikith  and  superstition's  spell; 
after  which,  the  bunt  is  terminated  b^  the  entrance  of  a  my%» 
terious  stranger,  who  beckons  the  King  away,  for  what  pur- 
pose  is  never  disclosed.  The  second  Canto  opens  with  a  de- 
scription of  old  Kincraigy,  "  a  man  of  right  ungainly  cour- 
tesy," and  "  honebt  as  a  Highlander  may  be;"  and  of  his 
wife,  "  full  of  blithe  jolliment  ajid  boisterous  glee;"  after 
which  we  are  introduced  to  their  daughter,  the  heroine. 

"  But  O  the  lovely  May,*  their  only  child. 

Was  sweeter  than  tbe  flower  tbat  scents  ibe  gale! 
Her  lightsome  form,  and  look  so  soothing  mild. 

The  loftiest  minstrel  song  would  much  avale ; 

And  she  was  cheerful,  forwardsorae  and  hale; 
AtiA  she  could  work  the  rich  embroidery. 

Or  with  her  maidens  bear  the  milking  pail; 
Yet,  dight  at  beltane  reel,  you  could  espy 
No  lady  in  tbe  land  who  with  this  May  Qould  vie. 

"  And  many  a  younker  sigb'd  lier  love  to  gain ; 

Her  steps  were  haunted  at  tbe  bught  and  peun ; 
But  all  their  prayers  and  vows  of  love  were  vajn^ 
Her  choice  was  bx'd  on  Albert  of  the  Glen: 

No  youth  tvas  he,  nor  winsomest  of  men. 
For  he  was  proud,  and  full  of  envy's  gall; 

But  what  was  lovlier  to  the  damsel's  ken. 
He  had  wide  lands,  and  servants  at  his  call ; 
Her  sire  was  liegeman  bound,  and  held  of  biro  his  all. 

"  The  beauteous  May,  to  parents'  will  resign'd. 
Opposed  not  that  which  boded  nothing  ill ; 

It  gave  an  ease  and  freedom  to  her  mind. 
And  wish,  the  anxious  interval  to  kill ; 
She  listed  wooer's  tale  with  right  goodwill ; 
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Ami  sliewofflld  j»^  and  smSe,  and  hfavetbe  nAi 
'"     " I  wicked  tklU. 

Leaving  the  hapless  wight  resolv«l  forthwith  to  dfe." 


Would  torture  whintng  ^outh  with  wicked  tl 
Turn  on  her  heel,  then  off  like  li)^ 


The  day  k  wet,  and  Modor  (th«  King  in  diaguiie)  ar- 
nres,  and  without  much  ceremony  takes  shelter,  and  bccint 
immediately  to  tune  and  scrape  fais  violin,  which  iscertainl/ 
not  a  very  picturesque  instrumeut,  though  Raphael  majr 
have  ^Bced  it  in  the  hands  of  Apollo  presiding  on  Parnat- 
us.  The  following  stanzas,  in  which  the  King  ii  renn* 
seated  as  delighting  the  old  dame  and  her  dangnter,  wule  . 
Kincraigy  sits  surlv  by,  is  liable  to  the  same  ODJection :  it 
ma^  be  a  true  and  humorous  picture  of  a  Scotch  wan- 
dering  fiddler,  but  it  does  not  become  the  dignity  of  a  king. 

"  Tbt  minstrel  straiavl  and'twlsled  sore  bis  laoe. 

Beat  with  hb  beel,  vid  twinkled  with  his  r^c  i 
Bntstill,  at  every eflbrtmd grimace,' 

Louder  and  quicker  rush'd  the  mriody; 

Tlie  dancers  round  the  floor  in  maies  fly. 
With  cheering  whom,  and  wbed,  and  caper  wild 

Tlie  jolly  danM  did  well  her  mettle  ply  [ 
Even  old  Kincraigy,  of  bis  spleen  bellied, 
Tum'd  his  dark  brow  aside,  soften'd  bis  looks  and  sailedt 

"  When  supper  on  the  ashen  board  was  se^ 

Tlw  MiitBtrel,  alt  unmask'd,  jocosely  came, 
8n>u^it  his  old  chair,  and,  without  pause  cw  let. 

Placed  it  betwixt  the  maid  and  forthri^t  dame. 

They  smiled,  and  asked  his  lineage  aitd  his  name — 
Twaa  Madoroftbe  Mo<N',a  namfe  renown'dt 

A  kindred  namcof  theirs,  well  known  to  laaM,— 
A  high-born  name ! .  but  old  JJCinciaigy  frown'd. 
Such  impudence  in  man,  he  ween'dT  had  not  been  fonnd." 

The  jolly  Mador  inainuateshimself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  canty  dame,  and  by  degrees  creeps  into  the  inno- 
cent  warm  heart  of  Ila.  Having  remained  at  Kincraigy's 
a  day  or  two,  making  the  felling  rain  an  excuse,  a  fine  day 
arrives,  and  be  departs,  Ila  accompanying  him  to  row  hin 
BCTOBs  the  ferry.  The  whole  day  was  consumed  on  this 
short  journey,  and  what  passed,  the  poet  thus  ambiguously 
relates  :— 

"  0  read  not,  lovers ! — sure  you  may  not  think 
That  Ila  Moore  by  minstrel  airs  was  won ! — 

Twaa  nature's  cordial  glow,  the  kindred  link 
,  That  all  unweeting  diains  two  hearts  in  one  I — 
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Then  why  ihould  mankiod  ween  die  mud  imdooc^ 
Though  with  her  youth  she  leek  the  woodUnd  deep. 

Rest  in  a  bower  to  view  the  parting  rud, 
LcMi  on  hli  breast,  at  tale  of  woe  to  weep. 
Or  sweetly,  on  hiaarm,  recline  in  mimic  sleep  I 

"01  have  seen,  and  fondly  blest  the  sight, 

The  peerless  charms  of  niaiden's  guileful  freakt 
Through  the  dark  eye-lash  peep  the  orb  so  bri^l; 

The  wily  features  so  demurely  meek  ; 
'    The  smile  of  tove  half  dlmpline  on  the  cheek ;' 
The  quaking  breast,  that  heaves  the  sigh  withal ! 

The  parting  lips  which  more  than  language  speak  t— 
Of  fond  deli^B,  which  memory  can  recftll. 
Of  beauty's  feigiied  aleep  Hi,  fat  outdoei  dura  all ! 

"O'er  such  a  sleep  the  enanMur'd  Minstrel  hung. 

Stole  one  soft  kiss,  bat  still  At  sounder  (dl  I 
The  half-lbfm'd  Hotmce  died  upon  her  tcnguf ; 

Twas  through  lt«  sleep  she  iftikc  I— Pny  was  it  well. 

Molesting  hdplos*  maiden  in  the  dellf 
On  sweet  restoriog  slumber  so  btoitl 

Okr  UiaslKl  toned  KvAvf  I  jtty  to  tell ; 
Twas  not  to  hann  that  beauteous  imtoeent, 
For  no  dchght,  mr  joy,  that  ftncy  inight  present. 

"  When  at  the  ferry,  silent  long  they  stood. 

And  eyed  tho  red-beajn  on  the  pool  that  by, 
.Orbas^<Msahadow<rf'tbewavk>g  wood. — 
That  ionely  spot,  upon  the  banks  of  Tay, 
Still  bean  the  maiden's  name,  and  shall  for  aye. 

Warm  was  the  parting  ngh  their  bosons  drew  I 
For  sure  the  j<^s  of  that  cncbaBtiiig  day, 

Twas  worth  an  age  of  sorrow  to  Mocw  I 

Then,  glaodi^  oft  behind,  they  sped  ^ong  the  dew." 

Sbortlj  afterwards,  perbape  not  thinking  that  be  htd 
made  tbe  matter  sufficiendj  dear,  he  mentions  other  endear- 
raentfi  tbat  had  paaacd  between  Uie  maid  and  the  minatrd. 
.  The  third  Canto  speaka  ef  Kincratgy  expelled  by  M- 
bert,  and  of  bis  sattlenwQt  ia  hia  miserable  cottage.  The 
dMcriptien  of  Ha  forsaken  by  her  lover,  taunted  by  her  mo- 
ther, and  soowled  apon  by  her  lather,  is  vm*  touching,  ngi 
the  fbUowing  Bong  to  her  oew-bom  iii&nt,  is  as  patMtic  as 
any  part  of  the  poem  :— 

"Be  ^,  my  babel  be  itiU  l~lhe  die  is  cast  I 

Beyond  thy  weal  no  joy  remains  for  me ! 

Tlwmotbei'a  spnngtfaicktoded  ando'etpast 

Gnwlule  tbe  bloswia  opca'd  oa  th«  tree  I 
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*W4  will  nurse  thee  iia&ty  on  my  knee, 
tn  9^  of  ever^  taunt  aud  jttrJDg  tongue ; 

O  thy  tweet  eyt  will  nelt  my  wrongs  to  see  I 
And  thy  kind  [itile  heart  with  grief  be  wrungi 
Thy  buicr's  fta  away,'  thy  mother  all  too  yonog  I 

"K  haggard  poverty  should  overtake 

And  threat  our  onward  journey  to  forelay. 
For  tbee  FH  mil  the  berries  «f  the  brake. 

Wake  half  the  night,  and  toil  the  livfr-long;  itf; 

And  wben  praHd  nanhood  o'er  tby  bro«  shall  phy, 
ter  toe  tby  bow  in  forest  shall  be  strung. 

Tbe  meavry  of  my  errors  ^aU  decay. 
And  of  the  song  of  mame  I  olt  have  sHi^ 
Of  Attkerfiuraway,  and  aMther  all  to»  young  I 

"  But  O ;  when  mellow'd  lustre  ^Ids  diine  eve, 
And  love's  soft  passion  thrills  thy  youthfiil  frame. 

Let  this  memorial  bear  thy  mind  on  high 
Above  the  guilty  and  regretful  iame. 
The  mildew  of  the  soul,  the  mark  of  shame  t 

Think  of  the  fruit  before  the  bloom  diat  ipraagl 
When  in  tbe  twibght  bower  with  beauteous  <un% 

Let  this  unbrVatbed  lay  bang  on  thy  toague— 

Hiy  lather's  far  away,  thy  motiier  sill  too  young  I" 

Unable  longer  to  Buetain  the  iotenee  asony  arisis^  from 
such  coniplicirted  causes,  she  resolves  to  ffy  to  the  court  of 
Scotland  field  at  Strevline,  or  Stirling,  with  h«r  unchHsteDed 
child';  there  she  hopes  to  hear  tidings  of  its  fether.  On 
her  road  she  meets -with  a  Palmer,  more  properly  who  ousht 
to  have  been  called  a  pilgrim,  oririnafl;  being  "Lor(r<^ 
Stormont's  fertile  bouno,"  and  not  living  br  casual  charity 
DD  bis  penitential  journey :  but  Mr.  Scott  has  himself  coo- 
founded  these  two  charactere,  and  probably  Mr.  Hogg,  who 
Ibllowg  his  example,  wfts  not  aware  of'^  any  diBtmctioii. 
Ha,  conststently  with  the  supersthious  dread  of  the  times, 
fears  that  this  Palmer  is  an  eril  spirit  in  difigaise.  with  de- 
sign to  deprirer  her  of  her  (Spring  onhaHowed  by  any  re- 
ligious cepemony.  Dorinc  a  storm,  ihey  tak«  shelter  for 
ue  night  in  a  mined  hovel,  and  the  relation  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  spent,  the  fears  of  lla,  who  imas^nes  she  sees 
dvish  feces  peeping  fVom  every  ragged  cfevice,  and  the 
ailent  orisons  of  the  ralmer,  who  seems  inwardly  to  repent 
some  hidden  crime^  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  well- 
managed  piotvrcfl  is  the  poem  i  the  group  of  tht^  lovely  and 
trembling  damsel,  the  innoeent  »id  me«png  inthnt,  and  the 
v«neralde  PafaiMr,  nnmd  BwaaH  fire  whidl  bad  been  ndeed 
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by  the  latter,  would  aSari  a  good  uibjeet  for  apirtnresqn* 
vtist,  wHo  hsd  as  much  grace  as  Mr.  We8taU^~^ith  more 
poetry,  and  tesB  conSoed  by  the  sfaBchles  t^  mannerism  :  the 
knights'  ladiee,  palmers,  and  children  of  this  artist,  are  all 
alike — all  formed  to  the  one  pretty  pattern  in  his  eye,  with- 
out the  least  variety  by  even  a  distant  imitation  of  any  thing 
in  nature. 

The  Palmer,  without  sufRcient  inducement,  tells  to  Ila 
the  story  of  his  woes,  which  bears  much  too  strong  a  re- 
samblance  to  the  main  subject,  besides  having  the  revolting 
'  addition  that  the  lady  with  whom  the  Palmer  bad  had  an  in- 
trigue, murdered  her  illegitimate  child ;  this  circumstance, 
besides,  gives  rise  to  vul^r  associations,  which  do  not  con- 
tribute to  its  dignity.  The  Palmer  having  performed  all 
he  was  intended  to  do,  viz.  to  fill  upa  certain  space  with  ao 
incident,  is  dismissed  by  the  author  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
Canto;  and  in  the  5th,  we  find  Ila  arrived  at  Strevline^ 
and  aided  by  the  Abbot  of  Dumfirmline,  who  thought  "  to 
admire  the  chief  of  all  Heaven's  works  was  good."  He 
teems  to  recognize  the  silver  ring  Mador  had  left  with  Ha, 
and  bastenii  to  the  court  of  the  King,  where,  after  praisiBg 
the  damsel's  beau^,  he  declares  that  she  bae  been  wronged 
bj  a  traitor  near  the  throne. 

"  Tbe  King  wu  wroth,  and  rose  Irom  off  bis  throne, 

Look'd  roiHid  for  flash  of  guilt,  Iben  raised  his  batMl : 
'  By  tbis  1'  said  he, '  the  knight  tbfit  so  hatb  drme 

Shall  reparatiao  stake,  or  quit  the  land. 

I  hold  not  light  tbe  Clime,  ami  do  command 
A  full  relation. — He  who  can  betray 

Such  beauty,  with  &Jse  vov,  and  promise  bland. 
Ab  lieve  will  dupe  his  king  in  treacherous  way. 
The  rathless  traitor's  name,  and  hers,  good  Abbot,  say.' 

*"  '  Thou  art  my  generous  King  t'  tbe  Abbot  cried, 

'And  Heaven  will  bless  thee  for  thia  just  award ! 
This  fc^le  arm  ermine  hath  erst  been  tried. 

And  for  tbe  iqiured  has  a  fbeman  dared ;    . 

And  should  tbe  knigbl  your  mandate  disr^ard,— 
Tu  old  and  nervelesE  now,  and  small  its  power. 

But  all  his  skill  its  vengeance  shall  not  ward — 
Besbrew  bis  heart,  but  he  shall  rue  the  hour; — 
The  knight  is  Mador  bight,  the  dame  fiur  Ila  Moore; 

•*Aseveryou  saw  tbe  ehamboaofthewert. 
When  Ainmcr  suns  bad  joumey'd  to  the  mn. 

Now  sallow  pale,  now  mooiently  oppcets'd 
Wttli  ctimson  flush,  die  prdade  itf  the  itio. 
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fioloak'd  die  King ;  tad  stunp'd  and  MOwI'd  waauu. 
To  slay  Ibe  Abbot's  qtMcfa,  wlio  ddgn'd  to  faced. 

Bat  did,  with  sharpest  acrilude,  amigD 
The  Inw  deceit,  the  doer  and  the  deed. 
And  lauded  touch  the  King  for  that  be  had  decreed. 

"  *  I  think  1  know  the  wight,'  Ibe  King  replied ; 
*  He  is  abash'd,  sod  will  not  own  it  bow  ; 

'Bnt  raj  adjudgment  shall  be  ratified, — 

A  King  haHi  vow'd,  and  must  not  break  hti  vow.'   * 
Then  look'd  be  round,  with  smooth  deceitful  brow, 

ArJk  the  mark  of  conscious  guilt  bad  *eca  ; 
.  .   ,  'Tben  with  majestic  air  and  motion  slow, 

Walk'd-with  the  Abbot  forth  into  the  green ; 

But  all  uukiKwD  the  stnun  of  coonne  tbem  between." 

In  tlie  mean  time  Da  is  overtakeo  bjr  her  fiither,  who  is 
in  search  of  hia  unluippy.daDgliter,  ana  both  are  conducted 
to  the  Priorj  \iy  the  Abbtk,  when  Hn  King,  who  bad  re- 
sumed his  habit  of  the  minstrel  Bfador.  so<hi  arrives,  and 
Z  repentance  reconciles  himself  to  lla,  with  too  much 
ality  to  be  quite  natural,  though  mry  convenient  to  tfie 
relation.  The  whole  is  wounaup  in  the  two  fii>116wiD|[ 
stanzas  :^ 

"  Tbeir  hands  were  jorn'd — a  atolber's  heart  was  blest ! 

Her  son  wax  chriatoi'd  by  his  Sovereign's  aamt ; 
Id  gold  and  scarlet  the  young  tarn  was  dress'd, 

A  tiar  on  his  head  of  curious  Inme. 

But  ne'er  on  eailli  was  seen  a  minstrel's  dame 
Shine  in  such  beauty,  and  such  rich  arny; 

An  hundred  squires,  and  fifty  maidens,  oanw 
Riding  on  palfteys,  sporting  aft  the  way. 
To  gwud  this  splendid  dame  hmne  to  her  oatiTe  Tay. 

*'  Needs  not  to  sing  of  after  joys  that  fell. 

Of  years  of  glory  and  felici^; 
Needs  not  on  time  and  circumstance  to  dwell. — 

All  who  have  heard  of  maid  nf  low  degree, 

Hig^t  Ila  Moore,  up  raised  in  dignity 
And  rank  all  other  Scottish  dames  above, 

May^well  conceive  how  Mador  needs  must  be 
And  trace  the  winding  mysteries  of  his  love. 
To  socfa  my  tale  is  told,  and  such  will  it  ^prove." 

■  A  «  conclusion"  to  the  poet's  harp  follows,  in  which_  hs 
diffidentl;  anticipates  a.  share  of  admiration  for  its  strains. 
i-4ark  allusion  seems  made  to  some  fair  female  to  whom 
lb  poet's  apnip  were  fonnetl;  addressed ;  vhether  Mr. 
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Hogs  have  or  bave  not  been  disappointed  in  that  paBsiop 
wbico  be  so  warmly  describes  in  the  introduction  to  the 
third  Canto,  we  know  not ;  but  certainlj',  if  we  judge  from 
bis  general  reflections  upon  women  dispersea  in  various 
partB  of  f hie  work,  be  entertains  no  high  admiration  for 
the  sex. 

"  DiBtnist  her  not — even  though  hei  means  are  few. 
She  will  defeat  the  utmost  ponera  of  mao ; 

la  strait  she  never  yet  distinction  drew 
Twist  right  and  wrong,  nor  squeamishly  began 
To  calculate,  or  weigh,  save  bow  to  gain  her  plan." 

Canto  Ittt.  6&. 
"Slander  prevails — to  woman's  longing  mind 

Sweet  as  the  April  blossom  to  the  bte  ; 
Her  meal  that  never  pnlls,  but  leaves  behind 

An  appetite  still  yearning  food  to  see,"  &c 

Cmto  III.  11.9. 

.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Hogg  has  had  any  veiy  ex- 
tensive experience,  and  indeed  the  above  and  other  refleo> 
tions  upon  di^erent  subjects  (which  however  are  but  spar" 
ingly  introduced),  are  either  v;ery  common-place,  or  the 
sentiment  is  copied  from  other  writers.  If  IlabecoDBidefed 
at  all  as  an  abstract  representative,  her  sex  will  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain ;  and  even  in  the  height  of  his  reproof,  he 
does  females  the  same  justice  they  received  fronAriosto 
more  than  three  hundrea  years  ago; 

"  Molti  cotuigli  deile  donmeatmo 

Meglioimprwito,chtapauarvivieiti:    . 
Che  quetio  e  tpeciale,  e  preprie  dotu 

Fi-a  tanli,  e  tanti  lor  dM  del  iargiti. 
"  Ma  puQ  mal  auel  degU  uommi  euer  biumo, 

Che  matsTO  diKorx)  non  aiii ; 
Om  mm  t'abbia  a  rummirrt  m^ra 

Speto  alam  tempo,  e  molto  ghuSo,  e4  opra" 

O:  F:  Canto  uvit 

The  stanza  selected  hy  Mr.  Hogz,  as  our  reado^  will 
perceive,  is  that  medific^ion  of  the  Italian  octave,  the  use 
of  which,  however  inooBvenientandill-Buited  to  ou  tongue, 
was  consecrated  by  Spenser.  It  has  linee  be^  often  em- 
bayed by  our  poets,  and  never  with  greater  beauty  than  by 
Thomson  in  his  Castle  of  Indolence.  Dr.  Beattie,  another 
countryman  of  Mr.  Hogg,  was  not  so  saccessAU,  resorlsng 
to  unpleasant  invertions  and  distortions  $)r  the  sake  of  the 
rhime,  in  which  he  was  not-  aided  by  the  ado^KioD  it  vny 
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•Dtiquated  or  obsolete  words.  Mr.  Hogg  has  fauwever  ia- 
troducedf  at  a  ebifl  now  and  then,  a  term  pure);  Scottish ; 
but  we  canool  fairly  congratulate  him  either  upon  the  choice 
of  hw  (tanza,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  has  at  all  times 
produced  it :  as  a  native  of  Scotland,  probably  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  our  literature,  he  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  poBseas  that  wide  and  perfect  k.iowledge  of  the 
language  which  such  a  reduplication  of  sounds  requires,  tt 
j«  however  to  be  observed,  that  the  recent  study  of  our 
elder  and  better  poets,  has  sivea  more  liberty  in  the  art  of 
rhimin^  than  was  possesseo  at  any  period  since  the  syste- 
matic times  of  Pope  bud  Addisoii. 


A»T.  IV. -^ Narrative  of  Ten  Yeart'  Retidence  at  Tripoli,  in 
Africa;  from  the  Oripnal  Correipondence  in  the  poites- 
tion  of  the  Family  of  the  late  Richabd  Tolly,  Esq. 

.  the  British  Conml^  Ste.  Londoa,  Henry  Colbnra,  1616, 
4to.     Pp.370. 

Some  French  writers  have  of  late  worked  themselves  into 
a  state  of  high  fennentatisn  against  the  states  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Algerioea 
or  Tunisians  have  been  peculiarly  active  in  their  piratical 
depredations  within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  or  that 
they  have  treated  the  Christian  slaves  in  their  possession 
with  unusual severitv  within  that  period;  but  continental 
storms  having  settled  into  a  calm,  and  no  other  great  events 
bavins  occurred  to  occupy  attention  otherwise,  it  has  natu- 
rally been  turned  to  that  quarter  where,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  silent  aggressions  of  the  most  atrocioas  nature 
have  been  made  and  continued  upon  the  establishments  of 
civilized  society. 

There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  party  in  France  who 
contend  th^t  England  has  exercised  an  undue  influence,  in 
compelliog  Louis  XYIII.  to  abandon  the  Negro  slave- 
trade  ;  that  this  country,  with  a  sort  of  national  Quixotism, 
.has  been  setting  herseu  up  to  assert  rights,  and  to  redress 
njories,  while,  in  fact,  she  has  been  purautog  her  own  par- 
tlciilar  interests ;  and  that  having  some  time  ago  abolished 
the  traffic  in  blacks  herself,  it  became  very  important  to  the 
success  of  her  commercial  concerns  that  other  nations  should 
put  themselves  under  similar  disadvantages.  Having  ac- 
complished her  designs  in  this  respect,  on  the  broad  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  the  same  party  nave  been  very  vehement 
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in  urging  against  ber  the  more  imperiout  doty  of  putting 
Bn  end  to  the  traffic  in  white  filavfle,  conducted  to  a  ffreat 
extent  by  the  states  of  Barbair-  '  Many  pan^pUets  liave 
been  circulated  abroad,  urging  tnis  topic,  and  enrorctngf  it 
by  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  miseries  endured  by  the 
mnhappy  captives  on  the  soutbem  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Into  this  political  question  we  are  not  about  to  enter, 
not  only  because  it  has  been  already  pretty  much  ezhaosted 
in  the  ordinary  vehiclfss  for  such  opinions,  but  because  we 
apprehend  it  does  not  come  within  the  proper  sphere  of  oar 
duty;  The  discussion,  however,  has  more  tnan  usually 
directed  public  curiosity  to  the  acquisition  of  informatioa 
upon  the  manners,  customs,  and  practices,  of  some  barba- 
rous governments,  until  now  little  known  in  detail,  but 
whose  proverbial  tyranny  and  crue%  had  frequently  formed 
bases  of  romance — giving  the  writer  a  wide  range  for  his 
fancy  in  the  description  of  scenes  which  comparatively  fevr 
bad  visited,  and  of  which  still  fewer  bad  commumeated 
any  particulars. 

The  principal  value  of  the  work  before  us  is  derived  from 
tbe  authenticity  that  may  fairly  be  attached  to  its  state- 
ments. They  are  contained  in  a  series  of  letters,  written 
by  the  sister  of  the  British  consul  at  Tripoli,  during  her 
residence  at  that  port  from  July,  1785  to  November,  lt93 — 
a  period  not  exceeding  seven  years,  though  a  single  and  a 
short  letter  is  subjoined,  beariug  date  in  1795,  in  order  to 
complete  the  ten  years  stated  in  the  title-page.  We  «r- 
tainiy  cannot  bestow  great  praise  upon  the  general  style  ia 
which  these  letters  are  written,  thoush  it  is  not  unobvious 
thi^  they  were  originally  composed  with  a  view  to  publica- 
.  tion :  at  least,  however,  in  the  language  of  the  preface, 
they  are  "  artless,"  (with  one  or  two  exceptions,  wliere  an 
attempt  is  made  to  work  up  a  narrative,)  and  some  of  them 
'  are  "  lively ;"  and  if  they  are  now  and  then  a  little  osten- 
tatious, we  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  lady  Irom  whose  pen 
they  proceeded.  The  defects  of  a  work  of  this  kind  speak 
sometimes  highly  in  its  favour,  and  dispose  us  to  ^ve  tbe 
more  credit  to  the  fecta  communicated;  even  if  they  be 
given  with  little  uf  the  arrangement  which  would  enaUe 
us  to  unclerstand  better  their  connection  between  them- 
selves, and  their  relation  to  their  consequences. 

During  tbe  residence  of  the  author  at  Tripoli,  particu- 
larly during  the  latter  part  of  her  stay,  many  political 
events  and  changes  occurred  in  the  government,  toe  notice 
of  which  occupies  a  considejiible  portion  of  the  Tolume. 
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To  the  Bashaw,  to  the  Be;,  and  to  the  Court,  no  doubt 
these  were  of  great  importance — ud  to  tiiose  who  Iired 
upon  the  spot,  and  shared  in  the  dangers,  they  acquired  an 
artificial  .magnitude;  but  thej*  had  Tittle  or  i\o  influence 
bejoud  the  district  to  which  they  were  confined,  and  have 
now  lost  even  the  temporary  intereit  they  might  formerly 
have  excited.  Exceptinff,  therefore,  as  these  are  illostrative 
of.the  peculiarities  of  the  inh^bitaots  of  Tripoli,  we  shall 
p«S6  them  over;  and  in  our  extracts  (of  which  we  shall, 
perhaps,  be  more  liberal  than  usual)  we  shall  select  sucli 
matter  of  Curiosity  and  novelty,  relating  to  the  cuBtoms  of 
the  place,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  as  will  be  moat 
etriking  and  useful  at  the  present  moment,  and  under  pre- 
»ent  impressions. 

Some  readers  will,  no  doubt,  feel  disappointment  at  not 
finding  in  this  volume  bo  much  minute  intelligence  as  they 
could  wish,  upon  the  treatment  und  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian slaves  at  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli ;  but  the  truth 
seents  to  be,  that,  of  all  the  Barbary  powers,  that  where 
the  author  resided  was  most  remarkable  for  itfi  kindness  t« 
its  prisoners,  and  for  the  regularity  of  its  conducts  towards 
European  governments : — it  is  expressly  stated)  timt  but 
few  Christian  slaves  were  kfpt  at  Tripoli;  that  their  nun- 
bers  ware  not  likely  to  be  increased ;  and  that  piracy  and 
plunder  were  little  known.  It  must  be  admitted,  from  all 
we  can  learn,  that  the  state  of  Tripoli  has  to  our  own  day 
preserred  its  distinction  in  this  respect.  We  will  quote  two 
parts  of  this  work  upon  the  subject— the  first  relates  more 
especially  to  the  Christian  slaves  at  Algiers. 

"  The  Bey's  Knis,  or  captains,  arc  mnc^  displearad  at  the  Buhaw 
having  made  peace  with  Spain,  as  it  deprives  Dmhb  of  the  tteasuies 
tfaey  were  Qsed  t«  make  by  Spanish.  priiH  and  Christian  slaves;  hut 
indeed  this  peace  rtiitcs  a  particular  senution  of  joy  in  the  mind  of 
those  acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Cfaristiaiw  at  Alters.  The 
captains  of  Ihp  Algcrioe  cruisers,  if  they  aie  not  the  sole  owncra, 
have  always  a  share  iu  the  vessels  they  command ;  they  cruise  where 
theyptease;  but  are  obliged,  wbeo  summoned,  to  attend  the  service 
of  the  state,  in  tnuisportiog  men  aud  provisions  at  their  own  eX- 

C-Dse.  They  always  have  on  board  an  esperienced  officer,  appointed 
y  the  Zkey,  without  whose  couMUt  thay  can  neither  give  diase,  re- 
turn to  A^iers,  nor  punish  the  sailors. 

"  On  their  return,  thia  officer  reports  to  the  Dey  (be  conduct  <rf 

the  captain  of  the  cruiser  and  his  crew,  and  the  captain  must  deliver 

immednttly  an  account  of  bis  success  to  the  government,  whiek 

claims  BD  «ehth  part  of  the  prises,  slaves  or  merchandize,  ha  has 

Cut.  Rbt.  Vol.  IV.  Auguti,  1816.  U 
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taken.  The  Christian  prisoners  are  brought  to  the  Dej's  palace, 
where  the  European  consuls  repair,  in  order  to  examine  whether  any 
of  them  belong  to  their  respective  nations ;  if  they  do,  and  are  only 
passengers,  they  can  reclaim  them;  but  if  it  is  proved  they  have 
served  any  nation  for  pay,  who  are  at  war  with  Algiers,  they  caunot 
be  released  without  paying  such  ransom  as  the  government  may  set 
OB  them.  The  Dey  bas  his  choice  of  everj-  eighth,  and  generally 
prelers  those  who  are  good  mechanics  to  others.  The  rest,  who  are 
left  to  the  owners  and  captors,  are  directly  led  to  the  besistan,  or 
slave-market,  where  they  are  appraised,  and  a  price  is  fixed  upon 
-each  person ;  from  whence  they  are  brought  back  to  the  court  twfore 
the  Dey's  palace,  where  they  are  sold  by  auction,  and  whatever  is 
bid  above  the  price  set  upon  them  belongs  to  the  guvemment.  On 
the  spot  where  they  are  sold,  these  unhappy  people  have  an  iron 
ring  lastened  on  their  ancle,  with  a  long  or  short  chain,  according  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  inclioed  t»  escape.  Instances 
do  happen  of  their  voluntarily,  after  a  time,  becoming  renegadoes. 
If  any  of  thi-m  can  procure  money,  they  are  allowed  to  trade,  by 
paying  a  high  tribute  to  the  Dey ;  and  some  in  this  way  subsist,  and 
yet  remain  in  slavery.  Those  who  cannot  do  this,  and  know  no 
trade,  are  used  with  great  seventy :  they  fare  ill,  and  work  faanl  all 
day,  and  at  night  are  locked  up  in  public  prisons  without  roofs,  , 
where  they  sleep  on  ttie  hare  ground,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  ana  they  are  sometimes  almost  stifled  in  mud  and  water. 
All  slaves  must  go  to  the  public  bagnio  at  night  to  steep,  unless  per- 
mitted by  fevnur  of  the  Dey  to  do  otherwise.  In  town,  the  staves 
are  seen  at  the  lowest  and  hardest  kind  of  work ;  while,  in  the  coun- 
try, they  are  sometimes  obliged  1o  draw  the  pbu^h,  instead  <d 
horses,  and  in  all  other  respects  treated  with  such  mhumaiUly  as 
would,  even  there,  be  severely  punished  if  exercised  on  brutes.  The 
Christians  at  Algiers  are  permitted  to  apply  for  slaves,  and  hire  tbem 
as  servants ;  but  tites  they  must  be  answerable  for  returning  them  to 
the  government  whrn  called  for,  or  pay  such  a  ransom  as  tbe  Dey 
may  choose  to  demand  for  them.  Leave  is  sometimes  obtained  (at 
the  slaves  to  sleep  at  tbe  house  of  their  employers,  if  the  Algerioes 
have  not  been  too  much  exasperated  against  the  nation  to  which  the 
slave  belongs."  ,  (p,  75.) 

The  author  some  time  afterwards  mentions  an  inguU 
offered  to  the  French  Vice-consul,  ^  Mu/t  Ysied,  eon  to 
the  £niperor  of  Morocco,  then  at  Tripoli,  which  excited 
the  resentment  of  the  Bashaw ;  and  then  takes  occasion  te 
advert  thus  to  the  treatment  of  tbe  Christians  there : — 

"  You  must  perceive,  by  this  account,  bow  much  better  die 
Christiaus  are  treated  here  than  at  Algiers;*  ami  though  you  are 

■  "The  kingdom  of  Algiers  U  bounded  on  the  enst  by  Tii]iii,ofi  the  south 
bjF Mount  Atlai,  and  onUieweBtby  the  kingdom  of  Harocco  andTafilet. 
llus  countfy  exteDdgiD  length 480  miles  along  the  coast  of  tbe  Hedtterra- 
nean,  and  u  between  40  and  100  miles  in  breadth. 
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told,  io  descriptions  given  of  this  place,  that  it  is  a  fnratica]  state, 
and  the  inhabitants  live  by  plundering  on  theseas.and  making  ^i^at 
numbers  of  slaves,  I  am  happv  to  mfonn  you  there  arr  but  few 
Christian  slaves  at  present,  who  have  been  hue  for  many  years ;  nor 
a  the  aumber  likely  to  increase.  To  maiDtain  peace  with  the  different 
powers  of  Europe  is  at  present  the  Bashaw's  policy;  and  the  few 
slaves  who  were  here  before  the  late  peace  concluded  betweeo  Spaia 
and  Tripoli,  did  not  at  all  agree  with  the  numbers  reported  in  En- 
rope.  The  title  of  the  soTerei^n  here  is  Bashaw ;  nor  are  any  tributes 
pud  to  the  Porte,  a«  it  is  said,  by  the  sovereign  of  this  place ;  on 
the  coDtrary,  the  Bashaw  is  seldom  called  upon  by  the  Grand  Si^- 
uor.  No  piratical  vessels  are  at  present  sent  to  sea  against  tbe 
ChristiaBs,  aod  the  few  slaves  here,  belonging  to  nations  who  are 
not  at  peace  with  the  Bashaw,  are  decently  clothed :  they  walk  about 
the  town,  on  their  master's  business  or  their  own,  with  only  the  re- 
strictioD  of  returning  witbin  the  castle  walls,  to  tbe  bagnio,  at  sun- 
set, where  they  are  well  fed,  and  are  often  considerably  more  in  tb^ 
C(Hifidence  of  their  owners  than  any  other  dependents. 

"  I  cannot  better  describe  to  you  the  Atgerine  manners,  thanfrom 
an  instance  that  occurred  there  not  long  since,  and  which  shews 
their  treatment  of  the  Christians,  At  tbe  last  peace  concluded  be- 
tween Prance  and  Algiers,  it  was  agreed  that  no  Algerine  corsair 
should  be  taken  on  the  coast  of  France,  Previous  to  the  peace 
made  with  Spain  in  178S,  the  Neapolitans  sunk  an  Algerine  corsiir 
on  the  coast  of  France.  The  moment  the  news  arrived  at  Al^rs, 
tbe  Dey  dispatched  his  emissaries  to  the  Consutary  House,  and  witli- 
ont  giving  any  notice,  or  time  for  defence  or  explanation,  be  bad  tbe 
Frencb  <x>nsui  dragged  awav  to  tbe  common  bagnio  of  slaves.  The 
nesch  sent  tnen^-one  ships  to  Algiers  ou  this  occasion;  and  tbe 
Algerines  demanded  of  the  French  forty  thousand  sequins  for  tbe 
injury  done  them,  by  the  Neapolitans  being  permittM  to  take  the 
corsair  on  their  coast.  The  French  dispatched  two  ships  from  Al- 
giers to  Fiimce,  for  instructions  to  settle  this  matter;  and  Mnt,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dey's  desire,  tbe  rest  of  their  ships  to  Malta,  after 

"  Gezair,  or  Keuair,  i>  an  Arabian  word,  corrupted  from  the  Xjatin  Ot- 
aaria;  for  the  city  of  Alters  U  the  Juiiiu  Cataria,  formerly  the  capital  of 
that  part  of  Mauritania  callpit  by  the  Romaos  Catariaua,  in  order  to  dis- 
tu^oiih  it  from  two  other  provinces  of  the  same  name,  which  they  diitio- 
gni^ed  by  the  gumames  of  TiiigatiwiaaASit^iiait. 

"  Algiers,  the  rspital  of  tbe  IciDgdom,  is  bniltonthedeclivityof  amono- 
tain,  rising  in  tbe  tonn  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the  harboor;  so  that  the 
faonBei  appearing  one  above  another,  make  a  very  Gneuppeanuice  from  the 
■ea.  Ilie  atreeta  are  narrow,  and  serve  to  keep  off  tne  sxtreme  heat  of 
tbe  sun.  The  mole  of  tbe  harboar  it  SOO  paces  in  lenKth,  extending  fnnn 
tb*  cmtiaeDt  to  a  small  island,  where  there  is  a  castle  and  large  battery. 
On  die  landiide,  the  city  is  gorroDaded  by  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
wart  pluDs,  fertile  in  com  and  pasturage.  This  city  is  now  tbe  richest  In 
all  AfncB.  The  nnmber  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  100,000  Mahometans, 
KfiOa  Jews,  and  4,000  Christian  slaves.— I^fferifM,  BibUUk,  OHadai.  Mo- 
Ter\  Diet,  aitl.,  Le  S«gt  AOat  Hat.,  Shaic't  JhaxOi," 
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haviw  bad  tbeir  coqsut  Ubenled,  and  tfaeir  trade  deolarad  safe  £ron 
the  ^Igenne  corsairs."     (p.  169.) 

Tbia  is  nearl;  the  whole  of  the  separate  information  upon 
thte  interesttDg  subject;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  other 
parts  of  the,  wqA,  which  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  place 
«nd  «P  its  inhabitants,  and  to  their  public  and  domestic  em- 
plqyjDafDts— remarking,  in  the  words  of  the  [»:e&ce,  tbat« 
"  notwithstanding  the  lenrth  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
aiaoe  ^e  evonts  occurred  that  are  here  narrated,  jet,  as  in 
the  parts  of  Africa  to  which  they  refer,  the  natives  neithef 
adtmt,  nor  ev«n  know  of  innovations — their  manners  re* 
naiping  fitthi  aOe  to  »ge.  inTariably  the  same — -thn  eircum- 
stance  cannot  afiect  what  ><  related  or  described."  We  are 
also  assured,  tfnd  the  work  contains  much  interna)  evidence 
of  (he  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  a  close  intimacy  subsisted 
between  the  families  of  Mr.  TuUy  and  of  the  Bashaw  Ali 
Coromali ;  so  that  the  sister  of  the  former  bad  the  best  op- 

{lortunities  of  detailing  with  minnteness  and  accuracy  tbosci 
hiogs  of  which  she  was  an  eye-witness.  We  will  first  sub* 
join  a|)  a<;coiint  of  Tripoli  itself^  before  we  speak  of  it«  ia-i 
nabitantB. 

uses  of  the  principal  people  at  Tripoli  differ  froin  those 

hich,  according!:  tn  the  customs  of  the  East,  are  mostly 

nd  four  stories  high ;  here  they  i)ever  exceed  one  story, 

:3  through  a  suit  of  hall,  or  lodge,  (called  by  the  Moors 

th  iiencbes  of  stone  on  each  side ;  from  this  a  staircaiif 

single  grdnd  apartment,  termed  a  gulphiir,  which  has 

jjermltted  in  any  other  part  of  the  building)  windows 

^ing  the  street.    This  apartment  U  sacred  to  the  master  of  the 

mansion :  here  he  holda  his  levy,  transacts  business,  and  etyoys  con< 

vlyjal  parties  :  none  eVen  of  his  own  family  dare  enter  this  gulphnr, 

withoDt  bis  particular  leave ;  and  though  this  seems  arbitrary,  yet  a 

Moorish  lady  may,  in  this  one  instance,  be  said  to  equal  herlr.rd  in 

Ciwert  as  hejeannot  enter  bis  wife's  apartments,  if  he  find  a  pair  of 
dy's  slippers  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  but  must  wait  till  they  are 
removed.  Bevond  this  hall,  or  lodge,  is  the  court  yard,  paved  in 
proportion  totne  fortune  of  the  owner:  some  are  ofa  brown  cemeat, 
leMinblin^  finely  polished  mai^le ;  others  are  of  black  or  white 
Aiarble,  and  the  poorer  houses  only  stone  or  earth.  The  bOHEes; 
cither  snialt  or  large,  in  town  or  country,  are  built  exactly  on  tks 
Wme  plan.    The  court.-vard  is  made  use  of  to  receive  large  fl 


Manaaiet,  enteilaincd  by  tbe  mistress  of  the  house,  upon  the  ctie- 
hratlon  of  a  marriage,  or  any  other  great  feast;  and  in  cases  of 
4eath,for  funeral  ceremonies  performed  before  tbe  deceased  is  moved 
tued  wilb  ■ 


4eath,for  funeral  ceremonies  performed  before  tbe  deceased  is  moved 
tothe^ve.    On  tbcM  oocaaioni,  the  toat  a  coveted  wilb  PMts 
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ud  Turkey  caipett,  utd  is  itieltered  frotix  the  iadeneiioy  or  lirat  oi 
the  weather  by  ui  awning,  covering  tbe  whole  yard,  fnr  which  the 
Moors  soowtimes  incur  great  expense.  Rich  idk  cusbiont  aie  Iwd 
ronnd  for  seats,  the  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  whole  is 
converted  into  a  erand  sala.  This  coort^rd  is  Mrfonnded  by  a 
doister,  supported  by  pillars,  over  which  a  gallny  is  eredcd  of  riie 
tame-dimensHNM,  eoclceed  with  a  latticc-wc^  of  wood.  From  thfl 
cloisters  aad  pllery.  Awn  open  into  large  chaoiben  oot  conimuiu< 
eating  with  each  otber.which  receive  ligm  only  from  this  yartL  The 
mildews  have  no  gbsa,  but  are  Aimt^ed  wMh  iakmitt  of  wood, 
curioaaly  cut:  Uwae  windows  produce  a  gkminy  light,  beina  adanl-i 
ted  tlurough  spaces  a  q^narter  of  an  inch  wide,  ctMird  with  heavy 
bars  of  iron ;  and  looking  into  an  inward  oourt-yard,  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  odm  tlie  f>ertabated  nund  of  tbe  jealous  Uoor.  The  tops 
of  the  boufes ,  which  are  all  flat,  are  covered  with  iriaaler  or  cement^ 
and  surrounded  bv  a  parapet  about  a  foot  high,  to  pravcut.any  tlwig 
fram  ioHoediately  falling  into  the  street.  Upon  tbcae  terraces  the 
Mons  dry  and  prepare  their  figs,  raisins,  and  dates  and  date-paste. 
Tbey  enjoy  on  tliein  tbe  refreshing  mbat,  or  sea^breeee,  so  luxuriotu 
after  a  parching  day,  and  are  bere  seen  constanUy  at  sunset  nSering 
tbeir  devotioBs  to  MaliMaet ;  for  let  a  Moor  be  where  be  nay,  when 
be  beats  the  maiabnl  •mMWuee  Hk  prayer  for  saoMl,  ooUUiig  kh 
duces  him  to  pass  that  moaunt  without  piostratjor  hunsrif  to  Iha 

rund ;  a  drdUDsOHice  ringuhu-  to  European,  if  mey  happen  to 
in  conpan^  with  Moota,  or  walkiag  through  the  streets  jnst  ut 
that  bour.  From  tbe  terraoeg  tbe  rain-water  &lls  into  cidems  be* 
MBtk  the  coarMranl,  which  |iie*eives  the  water  from  year  to  year  in 
tbe  bi^wstMrfectioo.  No  other  soft  water  is  to  W  bad  m  tins 
ooaiqtry.  Tben  are  innnaerable  wells.  Fresh  water  is  every  where 
fovnd  near  tbe  soriaceoftheeartb.butallbrackishaiid ill-flavoured.* 
(p.  25.) 

The  earlier  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  very  mtit^ 
with  deBcriptiofls  of  the  persons,  and  characters  of  Lilla,  or 
lady,  Keboeera,  the  Queen  her  daughters,  the  Baebaff, 
■na  of  other  persons  ubout  tbe  court,  which  we  omit,  be- 
cause tbe  individuals  are  now  probablj  til  dead,  and  tbey 
do  not  tend  much  to  tbe  illustration  of  manners.  The  bud- 
w^nent  account'  of  tbe  mother  of  the  Queeo  lying  in  state, 
is  GiirioDs. 

"  The  mother  of  Lilla  Kebeena  died  yesterday  at  laiero,  that » 
at  foor  o'clock  in  the  afiemooo,  and  was  buried  at  tbe  Moon'  bij^ 
mass  or  oamuz  of  noon  to-day.  The  accouat  of  her  deuHMi  affi»ted 
her  davEhter  so  much,  that  tbe  death  of  this  aWcted  sovereign  wa* 
iqwrtedfqr  a  short  time ;  which  report  evidently  diqilayed  the  high 
pnce  she  possesse*  in  the  afiections.  of  the  Bashaw's  sul^ects. 

**  $1k  was  tbis  momii^  escorted  from  tbe  castle  with  Iblcc  v^ 
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the  priDcessea,  and  Lilla  Aisfaer  the  wife  of  the  Be\,  to  mouni  over 
the  body,  till  it  is  carried  to  the  grave.  It  hy  in  state  at  the  resi- 
dvDce  where  she  died.  The  court-yard,  stairs,  aod  galleries,  w«-e 
filled  with  such  a  concourse  of  people,  that  the  way  to  the  apartmeDts 
was  almost  impassable  early  ia  the  day. 

"  An  immense  number  of  women  were  assembled  to  shew  tbeir 
loyalty  by  screaming  for  her  dealh,  and  this  scream  was  repeated  at 
difierent  periods  tl^ougb  the  nliol?  of  the  city,  with  such  violence 
as  to  be  beaix)  distinctly  a  mile  distant.  Every  place  was  filled  with 
fresh  flowers  and  burning  perfumes.  The  whole  of  the  incense  in 
the  apartment  where  the  body  lay  was  of  amber  and  cloves,  which  a 
number  of  black  women  carried  about  in  silver  censors. 

"  The  room  was  darkened  and  liung  with  very  rich  drapery.  The 
body  was  raised  od  a  bier,  about  three  f^t  from  tbe  ground,  which 
was  covered  with  velvets  and  silks,  edged  with  gold  and  stiver  em- 
broidery and  very  deep  fringes.  There  were  several  coverings  over 
the  bier :  the  tw«  undermost  were  worked  in  stripes  and  borders  re- 
presenting sentences  taken  out  of  the  Koran.  They  were  put  on 
previous  to  the  coffin  (the  lid  of  which  was  raised  in  a  triangular 
shape)  being  placed  on  it. 

"  As  none  but  the  royal  family  and  tbe  nobility  use  coffins  of  this 
■liape,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  funerals  of  the  great.  All  other 
conins  are  quite  open  at  top,  and  the  body  simply  guarded  by  a 
drapery  of  cloth  or  silk,  according  to  the  circumstances  <rf'  tbe 
ftmily  ;  but  over  the  poorest  person  who  has  lived  so  holy  as  to  fA>- 
tain  the  great  title  of  shritf  oj  Mecca,  they  put  a  Mecca  cloth  round 
which  is  a  deep  border  of  chosen  sentences  from  the  Koran,  and  a 
raven  turban,  which  a  shnef  is  entitled  to  near,  is  laid  on  tbe  top  of 
the  coffin.  In  tbe  pesent  case,  the  coffin  was  covered  with  a  nuin>' 
her  of  gold  and  silver  habits  belonging  to  the  deceased.  At  tbs 
bead  was  a  very  large  bouquet  of  fresh  and  artificial,  flowers  mixed^ 
and  richly  ornamented  with  silver;  to  this  bouquet  they  were  coo- 
tinnally  adding  firesh  flowers.  Mats  and  Turkey  catpets  were 
spread  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  at  each  end  of  which  were  em- 
broidered cushions. 

"  Lilla  Kebeerra  was  sitting  on  one  of  these  cushions  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin,  with  her  hand  and  ann  resting  upon  it;  she  seemed 
much  a&cted  and  spoke  very  tittle.  She  was  richly  drest,  bat  wore 
no  jewels  nor  any  Ibtng  new,  .which  denoted  her  being  m  monniing^ 
When  they  came  to  take  the  body  to  the  grave  she  retired,  her  ladiet 
and  black  slaves  encircling  her  with  agonizing  screams.  When  the 
coffin  was  carried  out  of  tbe  house,  it  was  covered  with  a  par^- 
coloured  pall  of  black  and  coloured  silk,  tfaorouehty  oraunented 
with  gold  and  silver :  a  massy  gald-work,  with  a  black  silk  fringe^ 
formed  a  very  deep  border  round  it, 

*'  It  was  met  at  the  threshold  of  tbe  door  by  tbe  Mufti,  or  bishop, 
who  walked  close  before  it,  preceded  by  the  Bashaw's  sons;  then 
the  chief  officers  of  state ;  and  next,  all  the  people  of  c -* 
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in  Tnpoli.  Immediately  after  it  fplluwed  a  gi«at  aumber  of  black 
men  and  women,  each  carryiog  a  wand  in  their  hand,  with  a  label  at 
the  top  of  it,  declarini;  them  freed  from  slavery  by  their  late  mi»- 
tress,  and  by  her  dauKbter  Ulla  Kebeerra.  All  these  penple  wore 
their  caps  turned  inside  out,  their  clothes  in  a  neglected '  stale,  and 
divested  of  every  thing  like  ornament,  such  as  silver  or  beads. — ^The 
body  was  buried  in  a  profusion  of  costly  clothes  and  jewels."  (p.70.) 

Not  many  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  consul, 
and  the  writer  of  these  letters,  the  plague,  having  6rst 
broken  out  at  Tunis,  was  communicated  lo  Tripoli,'b^ 
which  of  the  14,000  Mahometan  inhabitants,  in  a  very 
short  time,  not  less  than  one  fourth  weri*  swept  away ;  the 
Moors  holding  it  a^inst  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  to  take 
any  precautions  to  shun  their  predestinated  late.  In  its 
ravages  it  spared  neither  man  nor  lieast,  as  Boccacio  relates 
of  the  pest  at  Florence  in  IS48,  "  di  tanta  ejficacia  fu  la 
qualita  delta  pestilenza  narraia  nello  appicarsi  da  una  ad 
allro,  che  non  solametile  dahuomo  a  haovio,"  but  all  kinds 
of  animals  caught  the  infection  from  the  garments  of  those 
who  were  deceased;  the  subsequent  afiecting  and  horrid 
relation  is  given  in  the  course  of  what  is  said  upon  this 
rearful  visitation. 

"  Some  most  extraordinary  circumstances  that  befcl  the  above 
Moor  in  his  last  hours,  under  my  own  eyes,  will  serve  further  to 
delineate  to  you  the  manners  of  this  part  nf  the  world.  I  am  sorry 
they  must  show  that  the  name  of  Barbarian  is  somuiimes  applicable 
to  the  actions  of  the  natives.  This  man,  who  was  a  Haagi,  and 
'aamed  Hamet,  nas  a  Dragoman,  (an  officer  of  the  guard  belonging 
to  the  English  consul,)  and  declined  being  in  quarantine  in  the  con- 
sulary  bouse  during  the  plague,  on  account  of  liis  family.  He  was 
married  to  a  beautiful  woman,  named  Mariuma.  and  had  not  been 
Diany  days  at  home  before  be  caught  the  fatal  distemper.  During 
tbe  last  stage  of  it,  his  disconsolate  wife  was  sitting  by  his  bed-side  : 
die  bad  been  cherishing  a  &int  hope  of  his  recovery,  and  had  been 
watcfaine  him  into  a  soft  sleep.  Worn  out  herself  with  fatigue — 
ber  Biina  soothed  by  the  delusive  prospect  she  bad  formed,  of  see- 
ing Hadgi  Hamet  awake  recovered^  Blariuma  was  sinking  in  repose; 
when  she  was  disturbed  by  the  hand  of  a  man  opening  berbaracan, 
and  advancing  a  poignard'  to  her  heart,  white  with  the  other  he  was 
endeavouring  to  obtain  some  keys  and  papers  she  wore  in  berbosom, 
belonging  to  her  husband.  She  eluded  his  grasp,  and  beheld,  in  het 
intended  murderer,  her  husband's  brother;  whose  emissaries  having 
mformed  him  tbatHadgi  Hamet  had  just  expired,  imagined  that  it  waa 
a  &ir  opportunity  to  favour  his  plot  of  destroying  tbe  whole  family  to- 
gether, while  the  horrors  of  the  plague  drove  far  from  the  habitation 
of  tbe  sick' all  those  who  would  otherwise  approach  it;  for  Hadgi 
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Hamet's  only  cliild,  a  fine  girt  of  seven  yean  old,  bad  died  thai 
mombg,  and  was  yet  unburied.  Wben  be  entered  bis  bnjther'a 
apartment,  be  considered  him  dead';  and  seeing  Hariunia  sunk  on 
tbe  bed,  supposed  sbe  bad  fainted  over  the  body.  At  tus  ronsh  ap- 
proach, Mariumk  awakraed  Hadgi  Hamet  hy  her  screams ;  wEn,  oh 
seeing  |wr  distre&n  instantly  sprung  from  bis  bed.  Tbe  diB;ippointed 
wretch,  Undine  fais  brother  notilead,  but  rising  from  his  couch  with 
tenfold  streMgni  for  the  moment,  retired  affrighted  to  the  skiffer, 
where  bis  mother  and sisterwere waiting;  towiiom,  forthesake  of 
humanity,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  had  not  yet  imparted  his  worst  intra- 
tions.  Ttwy  had  accompanied  the  assassin  to  totm  from  the  country- 
bouse  wliete  Uiey  lived,  but  which  belonged  to  Hadgi  Hanet. 

"  llie  effect  of  this  horrid  event,  joined  to  that  of  the  plague,  at 
maet  bereft  Hadgi  Haoiet  of  hb  senses.  Ufe  broke  h>ote  from  tbea 
all,  and  rushed  from  hb  apattmeat  bto  tb^  street.  Tbe  scene  at 
that  moment  was  truly  awful.  Hadgi  Hamet,  in  bb  night-clotboat 
stood  opposing  himself  to  those  around  bitn,  wilh  all  the  wild  furj 
of  an  enraged  Moor,  with  his  attagan,  or  kuife,  drawn,  to  keep 
those  who  would  approach  him  a{t  a  dbtance.  Prostrate  at  hb  feet 
washis  wife,  with  her  baracanloc^,  tearing  off  tbe  few  ornaments 
she  1^  on,  and  wiping  away  her  tears  with  her  hair,  whilst  sbe  im- 
plored her  husband  by  every  soft  endearment  to  return  to  bis  bed, 
and  live  to  protect  her  from  his  wretched  brother.  Insensible  amj[^ 
^eaf  toherintreaties,  he  setoff  Coward;  bis  house  out  of  the  tovfo^ 
from  whence  bis  motlter,  brother,  and  sister,  had  just  srrived.  Hb 
wife,  shocked  at  any  one's  attempting  to  lay  bands  on  him,  for  fear 
.  of  increasing  his  )»ui,  uubted  that  no  one  should  toucb-JHO,  but 
followed  liini,  in  silent  anguish,  with  those  who  would  accooapanT 
her.  After  they  bad  W8lk«l  some  distance,  Hadgi  HanHtf  iKtuCQn 
4}uickly  with  Mariuma  to  bis  house,  where  be  died  soon  after  jluv. 
ing  his  effects  m  the  hands  of  the  £ugli!>h  consul ;  by  which  meant 
bis  unhappy  widow  was  saved  from  the  avarice  of  bis  brutal  lamilyi^' 
Cp.  98.) 

We  add  without  comment  a  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  a  marriage  feast  is  ceJebrated  in  Tripoli  among  the 
higher  orders. 

"  According  to  the  custom  of  titis  country,  a  Moorish  lady's  wed- 
ding-cloibes  are  accnuulatrng  all  her  life;  eoiisequeutly, the  presents 
sent  from  her  father's  to  the  bridegroom,  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding, 
are  most  abundaot.  Among  tbe  articles  in  tbe  princess's  wardrab«, 
were  two  hundred  pair  of  alioes,  and  one  hundred  pair  of  rich  em- 
broidered velvet  boots,  with  baracans,  trowsers,  cheniises,  jilecks 
cups,  and  curtains  for  apartments,  and  many  other  articles  in  the 
ume  proportion.  Eadi  set  of  things  was  packed  separately,  in 
Muare  fiat  boxes  of  tbe  same  dimensions,  altogether  very  numerous. 
These  would  have  been  taken  to  the  Dugganeer's  bouse,  but  Lilla 
Horrisbs  (83  the  Bashaw's  daughter)  not  cjuitting  tbe  castle,  tbej 
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were  coanycd  with  great  pomp  anil  ceremony  in  a  long  procesnon 
out  of  one  gate  of  uie  cattle  wtn  another,  escorted  by  guards,  at- 
fendonts,  and  a  number  of  singing  women,  hired  for  tfie  purpose  of 
■Dging  tfaefestire  song  ofloo,  loo,  loo,  which  commeDcea  when  tbe 
procesaion  leavei  the  bride'r  father's  house,  and  finishes  when  it 
enters  the  bridegroom's  tiouse. 

"  Two  separate  feasts  for  these  weddings  were  celebrtted  in  tha 
castle  on  the  same  day:  that  tor  Lilla  Howisha,  the  Bjubaw'* 
daagfater,  nt  her  apartments ;  and  Sidy  Hamet's  wedding  in  that  part 
of  the  castle  where  he  resides.  Sidy  Hamet,  who  could  notbeseen 
at  his  bride's  feast,  received  the  complimeuls  of  his  subjects  and  the 
foreigners  of  rank  at  court,  and  was  superbly  habited  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

"  In  our  way  to  Lilla  Halluoia's  apartments,  the  rreat  concoor*^ 
of  people  at  the  castle  tendered  it  as  usual  impoesible  to  proceed  a 
step  without  being  surrounded  by  attendants  to  clear  the  way. 

"  The  apartments  of  the  two  brides  were  entirely  lined  with  the 
ricbrat  silks.  A  seat  elevated  near  sis  feet  from  the  ground  was 
prepared  fur  the  bride,  where  she  sat  concealed  firom  the  spectaton 
by  an  embroidered  silk  veil  thrown  over  her.  Her  most  confidential 
mend  only  went  up  to  speak  to  her,  by  ascending  seven  or  eight 
Steps  placed  on  the  right  hand  side  for  their  approach ;  they  then 
iidroduced  themselves  to  her  presence  by  cautiously  Ming  toe  veil 
tint  covered  her,  being  very  careful  not  to  expose  any  part  of  her  per- 
son to  the  spectators  ben«ith  :  the  etiquette  was  to  speak  but  a  few 
words,  in  order  to  afford  time  for  other  ladies  to  pay  their  court  to 
her.  Her  eyelashes  were  deeply  tinged  with  black  ;  her  face  was 
painted  red  and  white,  but  not  ornamented  with  gold-  She  is  one 
oTl^e  handsomest  women  in  Tripoli.  Her  dress  was  the  same  as  t 
have  already  described  to  you,  but  the  gold  and  silver  jewels  with 
whicii  it  was  almost  covered,  left  little  of  its  texture  to  be  seen ;  her 
slippers  were  brilliant,  discovering  her  foot  and  ancle,  which  were 
Dattially  died  with  henna,  nearly  the  colour  of  ebony ;  ifae'wore  on 
Iter  ankles  double  gold  bracelets.  The  jewels  on  her  fingers  ap- 
peared more  brilliant  from  tbe  d^ik  colour  underneath  them,  wbicb 
also  added  much  to  the  whiteness  of  her  band  and  ana. 

**  Two  slaves  attended  to  support  the  two  tresses  of  her  hair  be- 
tand,  which  were  so  much  adorned  with  jewels,  and  gold  and  silver 
wnaments,  tliat  if  she  had  risen  from  her  seat  sbe  could  not  bave 
inpportad  the  immense  weight  of  them- 

"  Magnificent  tables  were  prepared  at  each  of  the  bride's  bouses, 
fnnushed  with  tbe  choicest  delicacies  of  Lot  viands,  fresh  and  dry 
preserves,  and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  country.  These  tables  were 
■urroimded  with  gold  aud  silver  embroidered  cushions,  laid  on  the 
floor  to  serve  as  seats'  for  the  guests,  who  were  served  with  the  re- 
freshments before  tbem,  by  Lilla  Halluma  and  her  daughters,  wbo 
were  constantly  movii%  round  the  tables  attended  by  their  slayeF 
and  confidential  women.  The  black  slaves  were  afanost  covered 
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wifli  silver,  and  had  nearly  treble  the  quantity  of  ornaments  they 
usuoUy  wear  on  the  heftd,  neck,  arma,  and  feet. 

"  The  account  of  the  cOTemonies  observed  at  this  feast  by  the 
ladies  of  Hadg>  Abderrahman's  family,  is  sufficient  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  those  performed  by*other  litdies  of  tank  in  this 
place,  as  all  act  uniformly  at  weddings,  as  far  as  their  foitanes  will 
■UOTf."    (p.  177.) 

Aa  a  contraat  to  this  relation,  we  have  extracted  from  a 
•iibsequent  part  of  the  volume  before  us,  a  statement  of 
tbe  conduct  of  the  wives,  relatives^  and  friends  of  a  maJio- 
metao  of  raok,  immedialeljr  after  hii>  death. 

"  A  few  days  since,  the  n)elancho]y  bews  arrived  from  Morocco 
of  the  death  of  the  ambassador  Hadgi  Abderrahman — sincerely 
lamented  by  all  those  who  knew  him.  Christians  as  well  as  Monrs, 
According  ta  the  etiquette  of  diis  country,  every  body  visited  imme- 
diately his  disconsolate  family. 

■■  Were  I  not  to  give  you  a  minute  desciiptioa  of  what  passed 
during  the  vinit  we  paid  them,  you  could  not  imagine  a  scene  so  ex- 
tiaordinary  and  mebncholy  as  that  we  witnessed  on  this  occasion,  or 
suppose  customs  so  barbarous  could  still  cxbt  an<Hig  people  IB  any 
d^ree  civHized.  ' 

"  When  we  entered  the  house,  we  found  it  filled  with  an  immense 
crowd  of  monrners;  the  ambassador's  sisters,  and  other  rebtioDs, 
were  there.  His  widow  and  daughters,  besides  the  natural  sorrow 
th^  felt  for  their  loss,  were  wound  up  to  such  a  height  ol  asony 
and  despair,  that  Ibeir  conntenances  and  figures  were  entirely 
changed.  Abderrahman's  widow  was  weeping  over  the  bier  raisad 
in  the  middle  of  the  court-yard,  fitted  up  with  awnings  for  the  pur- 
pose; round  it  tbe  blacks  were  deplorior  her  loss.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  vre  were  ttiere,  she  came  towards  us,  but  immediately  sunk 
down,  and  waa  carried  senseless  into  the  apartments.  Lilla  Amnani, 
and  Abdenahman's  eMest  daughter,  bad  ashes  strewed  upon  their 
hair,  biit  the  voungest  daughter  was  ahnoat  covered  with  them.  Tlie 
suftrinjgs  of  this  family,  so  aggravated  by  the  dreadful  outcries  of 
their  IrieDds,  and  the  stiangeis  round  them,  were  shocking  to  behold. 

"  To  such  scenes,  we  may  suppose  for  our  consolation,  the  great- 
est number  of  people  here  are  become  accustomed,  and  do  not  Sii^ 
BO  acutely;  but  there  are  many  who,  from  their  great  afieclion  for 
the  departed,  and  their  delicacy  of  feelmgs,  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  th«e  strong  emotions ;  they  either  Ml  a  sacrifice  to  them  at  tbe 
moment  or  la^oish  out  the  lemamder  of  their  days  in  a  debilitated 
■tate.  "^ 

"  TTie  tanentations  of  the  servants,  slaves,  and  people  hired  oa 
this  occnioH,  were  horrid.  With  their  nails  they  wounded  the  veini 
of  their  temples,  and  causing  the  blood  to  flow  in  streams,  sprinkled 
it  ova-  the  bier  while  they  repeated  the  song  of  death,  in  which  they 
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mmunted  all  tfae  most  melancbolj  circamttancci  llMjInrf  collected 
ftn  the  losa  of  AbderrahniBa,  and  ended  evMy  pMoftil  accouat  wkh 
piercing  outcriei  of  "  vmliak  moor'  in  which  they  were  jointd  bjr 
tfae  whole  of  the  immease  aumbers  of  Hooriifa  moDrnen  that  were 
preaeat. 

"  The  real  (olferings  of  the  nearest  rriatioas  of  the  deceased  had 
Dot  a  moDMOt's  respite ;  eveo  that  slupo*  which  natare  yields  to, 
when  nearly  exhausted,  wai  roused  into  mfuisb  by  every  new  con- 
doler;  many  of  whom  came  up  to  Abdcrrahoiaii's  wiftow  and  bis 
eldest  daughter,  and  locking  them  in  tbeir  arm^  aereanied  over  then 
till  the  poor  exhausted  mourners  sunk  from  their  embraces  to  tbe 
earth,  overwhelmed  with  these  cruelly-repeated  horrors."    (p.  S&T>) 

We  would  willingly  communicate  other  particulars  (roia 
this  interesting,  tboush  miscellaQeouB  volume,  would  onr 
limits  aUov  us  to  indulge  our  readers  and-  oarselres.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  in  the  extracts  made,  little  is  said  of 
the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Trt- 
poleae;  in  truth,  we  find  very  little  upon  that  subject  in 
the  work;  there  is,  indeed,  an  account  of  a  Mowish  Arm, 
but  it  is  ftr  from  minute.  This  is  certainly  an  omission, 
though  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  civilization  amonc  na- 
tions, the  distinction  between  the  manners  of  various  cussea 
will  be  diminished.  In  Tripoli,  however,  it  is  obvious 
thait  Society  is  not  wholly  unpolisfaed,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
of  more  importance  that  the  difierence  should  be  pointed 
out.  Probably,  however,  the  author  had  little  opportunity 
of  satis/ying  herself  in  this  respect,  from  the  station  she 
occupied  as  sister  to  the  British  resident,  and  perhaps  leas 
inclination,  from  the  difficulties  that  would  oppose  a  lady 
OD  her  enquiries  and  researches  among  a  jealous,  dirty,  and 
unenlightened  population.     We  shall  conclude  our  review 

Ka  short  p^SBge  on  the  domestic  occupations  of  the 
[>orish  ladies. 

■*  The  Moorish  ladies  are,  in  general,  occupied  in  overiooking  a 
nmncFons  set  of  slaves,  who  make  their  sweetmeats  and  cakes,  clean 
and  grind*  their  wheat,  spin,  and,  in  short,  are  set  about  whatever 
leeiDS  mcesssry  to  be  done.  The  ladies  inspect  by  turns  the  dress- 
%g  of  the  victuals  ;  and  for  the  lime  spent  in  this  way,  two  sets  of 
jtaves  ajre  in  attendance — one  set  perform  Ibe  culinary  operations, 
while  another  station  themselves  round  their  mistress,  removing  in- 

•  These  macUneg  a 

.  __    .  _.        onr*  is  very  co 

.0  which  Ibe  evangelist  St.  Matthew  allodes,  chap.  xxiv.  Ter.4]: 

'  'two  women  sbali  be  grinding  at  a  mill,  the  one  shall  be  takee,  and 
Hm.  other  left.'— £(a^^'«  Letten  fnm  tU  XtHttmaen,  vol.  U.  p.  4S," 
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daotly  from  her  lEght  an j  thing  that  majr  taauty  her,  and  miag  tan* 
witiiouf  intennission,  to  keep  off  flies  oc  insects,  while  ^he  Itmi  oa 
Mie  Of  other  of  the  slaves,  walkii^  ibout  to  direct  and  overlook 
what  is  doiDK> 

"  One  of  thereatoKi  given,  why  even  the  ladies  of  the  ro^al 
fltmily  muat  ininutely  atteod  to  this  part  of  their  duty  is,  to  p 


the  possibility  of  any  treachery  being  practised  in  preparipg  their 
busbaDd's  inrals.  The  hours  the  Turkish  or  Mi>orisli  ladies  have 
to  spare  for  amusement,  is  spent  in  singing  attd  danciog.  Abder- 
rahmao's  ddest  daughter,  and  the  pretty  Greek,  tied  up  a  intng  th» 
morning  after  they  came  to  live  near  us,  which  constituted  a  great 
part  of  the  day's  amusement :  their  black  slaves  and  servants  served 
for  playfellows.  I'hey  seemed  none  of  them,  from  the  first,  to  want 
spirits,  except  the  Greek,  in  whose  most  cheerful  muments  tbere 
was  a  melancholy  and  care  spread  over  her  couBtettance,  tbot  re- 
minded us  of  her  losses,  and  of  the  anxious  solicitude  ^e  felt  that 
the  ambassador  might  be  convinced  she  had  acted  up  to  all  his  witlws 
in  bis  absence.  This  painful,  and  sometimes  dan^rous  dilBdenoa 
Qf  their  husbands,  must  be  the  constant  companicm  of  the  but 
ftmale  characters  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  cMitinual  plottf 
the  consequence  of  jealousy  and  interest,  are  working  against  Iheni 
by  all  around  them."    (p.  110.) 


Abt.Y. — Observations  and  Inquiries  into  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  Yellow  Feter,  in  Jamaica  attd  at  Cadiz ; 
particular/!/ 1*  what  regards  its  primary  tause  and  atsigned 
contagious  powers  :  illustrated  hy  Cases  and  DissectiottSf 
with  a  view  to  demonstrate  that  it  appears  divested  of  those 
quaiities  auigned  to  it  hy  Mr.  Pym,  Sir  J,  Fellows,  and 

■  takers.  Jn»series  of  Memoirs.  By  Edwabd  Docgbtt, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Londoitf 
and  Sttreeon  to  the  Forces.     Hicblev  and  Sod,  1816,  8vo. 

Pp.  m  .  .  '    ' 

After  all  the  diBCUseion  which  for  a  long  series  of  jears^ 
this  subject  has  undergone,  it  still  remains  a  question* 
Wfiether  the  disease,  coininonl^  known  by  the  name  of 
Yellow  Fever,  be  propagated  b;  contagion  or  not.  Indeed, 
important  as  the  aecision  must  be  to  a  cocAmercial  people, 
there  are  irapedimpnts  in  the  way,  which  render  it  ex* 
tremelj  difficult  to  form  any  indubitable  conclusions  :  for, 
where  the  enquiry  is  concerning  the  operation  of  causes 
hiscnitaMe  to  our  senses,  (as  the  causes  of  fever  assuredly 
are),  our  only  means  of  arriving  at  truth  is,  bj  a  careful  in- 
duction from  an  extensive  series  of  well-observed  &ct& ;  aad 
bow  liable  tofttrartbtt  mode  of  invMtigaticM),  k  is  n 
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ia  'saj,  wBen  we  observe  that,  firon  thti  ae]f>Mine  facts^ 
viewed  through  partj-coloured  media,  the  uoet  oppositd 
coaclusiontiare  drawn  bj'tlieadvocatee of  (^dosid^  sjatenu. 
Thus,  when  several  persons  in  a  particular  district  are 
seized,  about  the  same  time,  with  a  violent  fever,  and  maoy, 
who  have  visited  them,  are  observed  to  be  soon  after  at- 
tacked by  a  similar  complaint,  one  partVi  very  spectously, 
inrers  that  the  disorder  is  contagious,  and  can  be  prevented 
from  spreading  only  bj  a  strict  separation  of  the  sick  from 
the  well.  On  the  other  hand,  their  opponents,  remarking, 
that  such  of  the  sick  an  are  removed  to  a  health;  silnation, 
communicate  no  disease  to  those  who  attend  then  (ber«^ 
with  equal  plausibility  contend,  that  thb  fever  is  Dot  contagif 
Otis,  and  that  its  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  local  peciiliaritiM 
of  the  district  in  which  it  first  appeared.  It  Will  be  al-onea 
evident,  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  in  such  a  case,  is  not 
a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  of  no  practical  importaace ; 
according  to  the  prevalence  of  this  or  that  o[HniOD,  the 
quarantine  laws  would  be  either  rigidly  enforced  or  alto* 
gether  suspended ; — the  unnecessarj/  enlorcement  of  tbcse 
btffs  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  of  no  small  account  to  the 
parties  who  suffer  under  their  operation,  and  certainly  an 
incautious  suspension  of  them  might  be  productive  of  seii* 
«uB  mischief  to  the  community. 

It  may  here  be  well  to  lay  before  the  reader  someaccouit 
of  the  present  state  of  opinions  amongst  medical  nen,  with 
respect  to  that  severe  form  of  Yellow  Fever,  which  within 
the  last  three-and-twenty  years  has  attracted  so  large  a 
share  of  attention,  in  consequence  of  its  dreadful  fatuity 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
On  the  southern  shores  of  Europe.  First  in  order  are  thone 
who,  following  Dr.  Cliisholm,  believe  this  fever  to  be  coq' 
tagioua  in  its  origin  and  pr^reel,  and,  from  the  place 
whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  imported,  distingaish  it 
by  the  appellation  of  Bulam  fever.  One  of  the  latest 
.  writers  of  this  party  is  Dr.  Pym,  who  announces  his  ^- 
covery  that  the  disease  affects  a  person  but  once  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  Next  to  these  are  su^  as,  deny  uig  the 
fever  in  question  to  originate  from  contagion,  or  under  ai^ 
eircumstanees  to  become  contagions,  affirm  that  it  is  merely 
the  endemic  of  hot  countries  in  its  most  anravated  ibem. 
Among  the  later  writers  of  this  class,  Dr.  Bancroft  is  the 
most  euinent ;  with  exemplary  diligence  he  has  collected 
and  arranged amultitudeorfacts  to  prove»  and,  totheeoDf 
fkto  antimctioD  of  nniaba:^  has  proved,  that  the  Ydlow 
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Fever  in  all  its  degreee  has  but  one  source,  and  that  this 
source  is  marsh  miasma.  Let  not  any  one  however  imngine 
as  Mr.  Dougfatv  and  others  have  done,  that  bv  marsh 
miasmata,  the  doctor  means  to  express  only  the  effluvia  of 
actual  marshes ;  be  uses  it  as  a  general  term  for  the  purpose 
f^  designating  those  exhalations  arising  from  the  earth, 
•ven  on  high  grounds,  and  especiallv  in  clayey  soils,  under 
the  combined  infiuence  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  which 
appear  capable  of  producing  fevers  of  the  most  fatal  de* 
Kcnption.  An  ingenious  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature 
of  tneee  exhalations  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Jackson,  in  his 
Tork  CD  fever,  and  the  author  now  belore  us  seems  dbposed 
to  concur  with  him  in  opinion.  He  thought  that  the  cause 
of  endemic  fevers  is  fundamentally  the  same  with  the  cause 
or  principle  of  vegetation ;  since  such  fevers  are  most  pre< 
vaient  in  situations  where  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  or  at 
least  where  the  requisites  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  greatly 
abound;  as  in  warm  climates,  valleys,  and  plains,  near 
the  coasts  of  the  sea,  near  the  swampy  and  oozy  banks  and 
mouths  of  rivers ;  in  which  situations,  if  vegetation  be  not 
luxuriant  and  healthy,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  the  prin< 
ciple  of  vegetation,  which  may  be  a  cause  of  disease  in 
animal  bodies  exposed  to  its  influence.  Hence  may  be  ex- 
plained the  effect  of  seasons  upon  endemic  fevers^  which 
are  more  frequent  in  spring,  and  particularly  in  autumn 
than  during  the  other  portions  of  the  year. 

"  In  spring,"  says  Dr.  J.,  "  the  principle  of  ve^etatioo 
is  extricated  in  great  quantity,  while  tne  capacities  of 
plants  are  still  small ;  an  excess  is  consequently  generated, 
and  this  excess  extends  its  influence  to  a  certain  distance 
around.  In  summer  the  extrication  of  the  principle  still 
increases,  but  the  capacities  of  plants  beine  extencied  in  a 
greater  proportion,  the  means  are  more  ndequate,  and  the 
excess  is  actually  less.  In  autumn,  the  growth  of  plants 
bnng  completed,  while  causes  stilt  continue  to  produce  a 
great  extrication  of  the  principle  of  vegetation,  the  excesa 
abonnds,  and  occupies  a  wider  circle." 

This  opinion  receives  some  support  from  an  observation 
of  the  late  Dr.  Rush,  that  fevers  iiad  increased  in  Pennsyt' 
vania,  in  proportion  as  the  country  was  cleared  of  its  wood ; 
but  that  they  diminished,  or  disappeared,  in  proportion  aa 
the  country  was  cultivate. 

Besides  the  contagiontstB  and  noncontegionists,  there  is 
a  third  party,  which  holds  an  intermediate  place.  These 
^ntlemen  contend  that  the  Yellow  Fever  is  propagated  by 
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B  speci^ccoBtagion,  which,  howerer,  is*  incfipabl«  of  act* 
iag,  except  in  a  certain  impure  state  of  the  atmoephere, — 
an  epideinic  constitution  of  the  air,  as  it  was  termed  by 
Sydenham.  Dr.  Hoaack,  of  New  York,  is  an  advocate  for 
tais  doctrine,  which  was  formerlj  inculcated  by  medical 
writers  with  respect  to  the  Plague,  and  has  recently  been 
brought  forward  oy  Dr.  Calvert,  in  an  essay  on  that  dieease 
inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  another  set,  who, 
though  they  believe  the  yellow  fever  to  be  truly  local  and 
endemic  in  its  origin,  think  it  probable  that  in  its  course, 
bv  the  crowding  together  of  the  sick,  with  the  neglect  of 
cleanliness  and  of  ventilation,  a  virus  may  be  produced 
which  shall  be  capable  of  communicating  a  similar  disease 
to  all  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  But 
this  opinion  is  rather  repugnant  to  the  little  knowledge 
which  we  jpossese  of  the  laws  of  contagion  in  general. 
.  It  is  high  time,  however,  for  us  now  to  attend  to  the 
author  of  tlie  work,  which  has  given  occasion  to  these  few 
)Kneral  remarks.  We  learn  that  he  arrived  in  Jamaica  in 
the  year  1800,  and  remained  there  in  an  official  capacity  for 
the  space  of  eight  years,  during  which  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  diseases  which  prevailed  in  that 
island,  and  of  investigating  their  nature  and  effects  by  ^s* 
section  :  he  himself  experienced  an  attack  of  fever  soon 
after  bis  arrival,  and  a  second  in  the  autumn  of  1807.  In 
1809,  he  accompanied  the  army  to  Walcheren,  and  was  a 
witness  of  the  lamentable  mortality  which  befel  that 
wretched  and  ill-&ted  expedition.  In  the  summer  of  I8I0, 
he  joined  the  British  forces  in  Cadiz,  where  an  alarming 
lever  made  its  appearance  early,  in  October,  similar  in  aU 
respects  to  that  of  the  West  Indies.  His  zeal  &r  anatomi- 
cal inquirv  meeting  with  some  check  from  ijir  James  Fel- 
lows, tne  ne'ad  of  the  medical  department,  be  was  provoked 
into  the  use  of  indecorous  language  towards  that  officer ; 
a  court-martial  ensued,  and  dismissal  IVom  the  service  was 
the  result :  he  has,  however,  lately  been  restored  to  his  rank. 

This  short  statement  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr. 
Doughty  comes  before  the  public  with  some  claim  to  respect 
on  the  score  of  experience ;  and  though  he  has  little  title  to 
the  praise  of  authorship,  we  must  admit  that  he  has.  added 
something  to  the  store  of  observations  on  a  very  interesting 
eabject.  The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  containing 
"  general  observations  on  Yellow  Fever,  its  causes  and 
trratment ;"  with  a  detail  of  the  state  of  health  among  the 
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troops  in  Jamaica :  "  memoirs  of  the  fever  in  Cadiz  in  1810, 
illuBtrated  by  cases  and  dissections :"  and  lastly  a  "  recapii 
tulatjon.  In  the  extracts  which  we  shall  now  make,  soma 
evidence  will  be  afforded  of  the  nature  of  the  fever,  and  a 
•pecimen  of  the  author's  opinions,  as  well  as  his  manner  of 
delivering  them  at  the  same  time  exhibited  to  the  reader. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1805,  the  eighty.fiflh  regiment  (of 
which  Mr.  D.  was  then  surgeon)  marched  in  perfect  health 
to  occupy  the  barracks  in  Spanish  Town.  In  June  an 
alarm  was  produced  in  Jamaica  by  information  thata  power- 
ful French  Beet  had  arrived  at  Martioique,  with  troops  on 
board.  "  It  was  this  fleet  the  immortal  Nelson  pursued  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  finally  conquered  off  Tralalgar." 

"  It  being  fully  supposed  tbeir  object  was  an  attack  on  Jamaica; 
eveiy  precaution  was  adopted  by  General  Nugcat  to  guard  agaiust 
the  same.  Martial  law  was  declared  ;  tbe  militia  called  forth,  and 
fimned  into  brigades  with  the  troops  of  the  line.  The  65tb  regi- 
raeoi  was  ordertd  ftom  its  several  atatioos  on  tbe  north  side  of  thi 
island  to  Spanish  Town,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twcDtv  miles,  which  it  had  tn  march.  Although  the  men  wene  often 
drenched  with  rain  dwrJng  their  route,  they  joiiud  as  in  a  very  ' 
healthy  state,  and  continued  with  as  in  brigade  near  two  months. 
For  one  month  and  upwards,  after  their  arrival,  they  continued  free 
&om  sickness.  Tbek  ucveral  stations  on  the  north  side  were,  for 
the  most  part,  considered  healthy.  The  old  Maroon  Town,  situ- 
ated high  in  the  mountains,  is  even  a  more  healthy  post  than  that  of 
Stoney  Hill; — (about  six  miles  from  Kingston)— " this  was  their 
head-quarters.  The  regiment  had  been  separated  from  the  date  ot 
its  arrival  in  Jamaica,  and  at  tbe  time  of  its  junction  again,  in 
Spanuh  Town,  three  years  had  elapsed.  From  so  long  a  residence 
in  the  colony,  it  might  be  supposed  the  men  were  so  far  seasoned  to 
tbe  climate,  as  to  be  unsusceptible,  in  a  great  degree,  to  that  cause 
which  generates  Yelkm  Fever.  To  the  men  of  the  B5th  regiment 
tUs  coasideratioB  might  stronger  apply,  us  they  had  been  near  four 
yearn  in  the  ishud.    But  what  was  tbe  rcsnltl" 

"  About  tbe  middle  of  August  several  cases  of  fever,  of  the 
most  violeut  type,  were  admitted  into  hospital,  both  of  the  85tb 
and  63th  teguaeBts,-  and  which  continued  to  increase  so  rapidly  as 
soon  to  fiU  it.  A  large  building,  which  had  beoi  formerly  a 
theatre,  was  filled  up  to  receive  cases,  and  this  also  soon  beoame 
crowded. 

"  The  number  admitted,  and  aggravated  state  of  the  disease, 
created  an  early  mortality.  So  great  and  alarming  was  the  fever,  and 
so  inadequate  were  the  accommodation^  to  tbe  nuai)>er  attacked,  in 
both  regiments,  that  the  SSth  was  ordered  to  Up-Park  CamiK 
Tbeuf  change  <^  situation  produced  no  change  in  tbe  nature  of  the 
disease,  or  any  dkninntion  is  tbenombor  oiT  admissions :  &e  hos- 
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jilal  at  the  camp  was  kwd  filled,  and  the  moitafilY  was  UDGommoBly 
great.  '  Our  aituatioa  wat  not  lex  deplonible;  the  admUsioBi 
amounted  daily  to  levm  or  «gbl,  for  more  than  a  montli  afler  the 
caiBQieDceiDmt  of  the  sickness." 

"  The  great  mortality  which  took  place  this  season  in  Spanish 
Town,  induced  us  .to  try  every  remedy  hut  bleeding,  which  was 
only  performed  in  one  case"  (amfunsnccessfnlly  hecsuse,  in  the  an- 
dior's  opiniiHi,  tbo  little  blood  was  taken)  "  from  the  bias  there  was 
against  it,  and  because  I  was  not  entirely  at  ray  own  controul." 

"  The  Apostle's  Battery,  a  post  situated  amongst  rocks  on  the 
bay  of  Port  Royal,  being  elevated  and  open  greatly  to  the  sea- 
breeze,  has  always  been  i5onsidered  a  very  healthy  station.  To  this 
post  we  sent  our  convalescents,  with  a  proportion  of  non-commts- 
stoned  officers  and  privates,  to  do  the  duty  of  the  place,  and  assist 
tbem  in  hospital.  These  men,  however,  having  imbibed  in  Spaaish 
Town  the  seeds  of  the  disease,  were  attacked  with  the  same  violent 
form  of  fever  as  their  comrades  at  head  quarters ;  and  tbe  mortality 
was  equally  great  in  the  like  number  of  cases.  Of  those  who  died, 
tbe  symptom  of  black  vomit  was  prevalent  iv  five  mses  out  of 
seven. 

"  Tbe  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  contagion  may  ascribe  the 
sickness  at  ibis  reputed  healthy  post,  in  those  who  were  ^nt  Iree 
tmu  disease,  to  their  having  received  the  ioiectioii  fru*  tbe  con- 
valescents whom  they  accompanied.  But  J  consider  that  the  same 
cause  which  created  the  tever  first  in  Spanish  Town,  and  which  had 
not  ceased  to  operate  its  influence  at  the  time  they  were  removed  to 
the  Apostle's  Battery,  occasioned  tbe  fever  atnongst  them  here.' 
Their  constitutMus  md  been  saturated  wttii  those  noxious  exbala- 
tions  in  Spanish  Town,  and  which  might  be  brou^t  into  ftctlon  by 
liiat  additional  excitement,  peculiar  to  change  of  situation  ia  tbe 
West  Indies.  It  b  probable  bad  they  ont  removed  from  Ute  focus 
of  tbe  disease,  the  morbid  cause  might  have  remained  dormant  in 
the  system,  and  not  have  bad  sufficient  power  to  produce  febrile 
derangement.  For  although  the  disease  was  very  general  through- 
oat  tbe  regiment ;  yet  several  remained  exempt  from  any  attack." 
(W>-67— 64.) 

This  last  remark  coincides  with,  and  illustrates  an  obser- 
vatioo  made  hy  Dr.  Jackson  in  St.  Domingo,  in  tbe  year 
1796;  when  an  astonishing  and  unaccountable  degrae  of 
sickness  was  observed  to  occur  in  every  embarkation  of 
troops  proceeding  from  the  Mole.to  other  posts.  To  men- 
tion a  single  instance :  tbe  39th  light  dragoons  embarked, 
abont  the  end  of  June,  in  perfect  bealth ;  but,  "  during  a 
passage  of  four  or  five  days,  tbe  sick-list  became  fornidable, 
and  one  abip  alone  lost  tnirtj'  men." 

In  the  Slimmer  of  1806,  the  85th  regiment  went  into 
barracks  at  Fort  Augusta,  which  is  washed  in  three^fourths 
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1^        Dotegh^y'iGisfTvatiofttdnthe  Y^low  Fever: 

rffiedrcumferfencebythe*^.  Herd  thej' refosiaed  near)/ 
a  jear,  *it1i  a  Ver^  trtflifij  de°;tee  df  siAness ;  they  were 
Aeif  remored  to  the  barractts  m  Kin^tatt,  and  in  the  ftd-' 
tumn  of  1807  again  suffered  seTerely  from  the  fever,  (>f 
wliicli  Mr.  D.  also  at  that  time  sastained  a  second  dan^r- 
qua  attack. 

The  following  staleiueiit  bears  upon  the  most  impoftaot 
of  tbe  points  in  dispute. 

"  AVi^out  aby  apparent  cause,  thntl  Could  learfi,  feVer,  in  the 

a&rai  vidlent  form  and  altt^ded   with  Hie  same  filial  consequedon, 

ha  prevailed^  two  or  three  suct'essive  seasons,  in  the  garrisoo  of 

Port  Royal,  in  Ibe  moDlh  of  Mdy^  wlieu  tbe  troops  in  every  other 

station  Of  the  island   have  been  edttrel}'  exempt  troni  it.    This  re- 

I;  healthy  a  part  of  tbe  year  in  Other 

principal  medical  dfilcer  to  recom- 

the  fbites  to  approve,  the  removal  of 

I  to  Up-Park  CtliQp,  for  a  month  ot 

ly  continned.  '  I  remember  their  re- 

10  fever  sui  gaurii"  (if  we  must  have 

•is)  "  with  that  under  which'  tbcv  la- 

)ps  in  the  same  quarters  ;  and   wnich 

lease  been  contagious,  because  Ukey 

er:  and  those  labouring  under  tte 

me  hospital  with  those  confined  from 

ature."    [ji.  70.) 

which  UUcted  Cftdiz  in  the  war  1810,  com- 

vaa  before  observed,  earlj  in  October,  after  nft 

Itry,  bot,  and  drf  BUmmer;  it  made  its  fint 

a  the  Barrio  de  ituila  Maria,  tbe  filthiest  and 

id  qu&rter  of  th6  tovn,  and  continned  to  be 

i  (hie  district.     Ourduthor,  h&vingtfaarg«  ot 

e&6es,  waa  not  called  upon  to  Undertake  the 

thia  disease ;  but  lie  let  slip  no  opportufiitj'  of 

inspecting  the  bodies  of  those  who  died,   the  results  erf 

WbKtIt  otxtipy  B  Iferge  portion  of  the  seoond  part  of  thig 

votk.    Like  his  prectirsors  in  tbe  Bn<|U)rT,  he  detected  Ta.' 

^loitS  imA  TM7  geiMrot  derangement  to  tne  internal  orgsnt 

t)r  Ibe  body,  mest  eommonfy  inflamntatioti  of  the  parte 

WlAHn  the  oMAiun,  And  likewise  of  the  stomach,  witb  ro- 

noHi^Me  cottgestions  in  Bevei^  of  tbe  other  viscam.    Tl^ 

dulbol^  bet^  reverta  to  &  eonndoration  6f  the  causes  ■Avfig 

which  tbe  fever  originates,  and  discusses  the  doctrine  of 

exemption  from  second  attaeks :  his  ideas  on  thia  la«t  tonie 

tte  shall  take  tbe  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  some  lehgth  ; 

they  Seen  to  be  ^rikotly  rational. 
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pvea  t)iu>li«r  of  pcc^le  espoMd  t»  iu  t^titn,  wll  not  jiiure  tbe  fAiu 
effect  tlic  Hiccecdtnf  ye»i,  witb  the  ume  nersun  m  fxpuK^,  jboula 
tfae  notbid  vun^eDce  b«  io  ttw  same  degree.  No,  the  soswajti-^ 
bility  to  its  ipflucoce  is  reduced  by  Ibc  chao^  which  the  cogstitu- 
tion  undergoea  from  febrile  action.  N^y,  a  giveo  Dumber  of  pe<u)|^ 
cxpcued  to  the  action  of  the  fehrile  cause  nhlcii  may  produce  omj  t 
sK^t  denrngemeal  of  heahh  tite  first  Mason,  wmiM  not  by  any  ex- 
posure to  the  same  cause,  the  succeeding  year,  be  any  ways  »f- 
fedcd,  tf  (be  <iegree  of  vtruleace  in  the  eaate  «m  tlie  uma,  aod 
1^  had  been  rMidioj.'  during  the  intennediate  ti«M  of  beahli  in 
A*  Mflw  <|uarler  where  the  febrik  cBiaim  ii  gewnled.  L>t  ttum, 
hmwfem,  quit  thk  fbcas  «f  siokoMS  Ibr  toro  ye«r»,  tti  naUk  kt 
ttM  iDor«  IwaJl^  parii  of  SiNia,  »r  where  Ytllow  Fever  u  ofrw 
fWR.  tt»  rctim,  ud  take  X19  iWir  Ncidwce  in  their  Sonatt  dwel- 
iwgs  IN  the  barrio  de  Saqla  Maria,  during  the  pcevaJeuce  of  tbf; 
Eademic  Fever,  )  aijs  well  convinced  they  would  not  escape  ib  Jin- 
flueoce.  The  susceptibility  to  its  action  would  be  rei;eQera(ed,  by 
banng  far  the  time  I  have  suppoted.  iabaled  aa  atnwipbcrc  dtrolcd 
of  tliD^e  morbific  miasms  which  generate  fever  in  the  autumnal  sea- 
son elf  Cadiz,  eibrallar,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts.  Heso* 
the  idea«f  seasoning. 

--<*  I  sbalt  siippose  a  cause  prenils  whidi  1  will  catculale  id  force 
e^ai  to  30",  and  which  cicales,  in  the  uvial  ■£»»■,  ferer  ajncMgat 
six  or  more  person;,  of  which  they  recover  ;  the  same  cause  pie- 
niliig  in  tlie  sane  decree  of  forcCi  would  haw  00  efisct  «pon  tbeta 
peraons  ifae  Htocecdiag  year,  they  would  be  lutsasecpti^  to  iti  ac- 
fo*  ;  but  tet  Iheaiorhid  prinei}^  be  kocreawd  in  tbrce  to  the  49tJi 
M-SMi)  d«{fTeeof  oomseuirfttiiui,  then  would  they,  I  am  conmced, 
be  agaia  aj^ted  with  febrile  actios.  Tfaia  reasoning  is  not  founded 
m  the  basis  of  visiooary  hypothesis,  it  is  drawa  from  fiictj  wlucli  I 
have  ex^aioed  in  the  tanner  part  of  lh)8  work,  wben  speaking  of 
the  effects  produced  in  different  quarters  occupied  by  the  8Sth  tt- 
giment  iu  Jamaica.  Hence  the  great  consideration  id  Mr.  Pytn'a 
publication,  that  the  particular  oriler  of  fever  which  he  speaks  of 
"  attacks  the  human  frame  but  once"  is  doubtful.  I  am  aware  Ikat 
persons  exposed  to  tlic  cause,  and  who  have  lahoured  amkr  this  tl~ 
fecte  of  the  molt  aggravated  form  of  Yellow  Fever,  ere  not  likely  to 
baye  it  r  Mc4»d  time ;  but  those  who  have  bean  axposed  to  a  cause 
•#llteMn«T  degree,  mil  laboined  uoderthiaierar  hrilafuldarfwai. 
viH  caitBisli'  nu  great  rib^  in  being  again  iMadiedi  H  expoted  to 
the  Marce  of  ^h  dist*w^  in  a  more  powerful  degnw  of  coiweB^ 
tin*:  and  mpre  «sp«ci«lly  if  there  baabeenapy  regenerated  sui«ep- 
tibiUiy  ttpm  a  liayd^tce,  for  a  givev  liou,  bieyaad  the  prwincti  ef 
the  generative  cause."    (pp.  Jfll— 4.)    . 

In  proof  of  the  rion-coii«igioaa  nftturfl  of  th«  Aver  at 
Gadi%  it  »  mentioned  that;  tiio*%h  sn  uHeatrictcd  urtnru 
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toOTM  wu  kept  Bp  between  tfaw  place  and  the  Isla,  taily 
eight  mile<  distant,  and  containing  upwards  of  fifteen  thoa- 
Kftnd  troops,  besides  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  the  disease 
was  not  communicated  to  the  latter  place.  The  feet  is  ac- 
counted for  from  the  circumstance  of  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  construction  of  the  dwellings  here  being  less  &• 
Toiirable,  than  in  Cadiz,  to  the  production  of  noxious  ez- 
hlJatioDS. 

The  treatment  recommende.d  by  Mr.  Doughty  is  aword- 
Hig  to  the  depletoty  system,  in  which- he  is  saodiooed  by 
some  of  the  h^^eet  authorities :  but  for  further  particuluv 
we  must  refer  to  the  work,  which  though  inferior  to  seveid 
preceding  essays  on  the  same  subject,  may  be  advantageously 
consulted  by  aJl  medical  men  whose  pursuits  nay  call  tbem 
away  to  regions,  in  which  Ihey  wilt  probably  have  to  en- 
counter the  fonnidable  attacks  of  Yellow  Fever. 


Abt.  y\.-— Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Germaay,  Saederif  Jtusgia, 
Folandy  during:  the  ^eari  1813  and  1814.  By  J,  T. 
Jambs,  Esq.  Student  of  Ckrist  Churchy. OxfartU  Lon- 
dm,  Murray,  1816.  4to.    Pp.587. 

It  is  a  remark  in  the  Idler,  on  a  class  of  travelleFB,  that 
all  the  pleasure  that  is  received,  ends  in  the  <^[ip«ntuiii^  of 

Sslendid  felsefaood,  in  the  power  of  gaining  notice  by  the 
isplay  of  beauties  which  the  eye  was  weary-  of  beholding^ 
and  a  bistoiy  of  happy  moments,  of  which,  in  reality,  the 
happiest  was  the  last.  The  writer  of  the  excursion  before 
us  IS  not  of  this  description  of  tourists ;  be  acquaints  the 
reader  in  plain  and  natural  terms  of  what  he  saw  and  learnt 
during  his  travels,  and  we  have  nuthine  of  Mr.  Marv€tl*s 
propensity,  to  sounding  words  and  h^  peibolical  images  till 
ne  had  lost  all  power  of  accurate  description.  Nor  is  this 
itinerant  collegian  one  of  those  who  pursue  their  course 
with  "  the  same  observation  that  the  carriers  and  atactt- 
coadimen  do  through  Great  Britain :  that  is,  as  wereadi^ 
the  Spectator,  "  their  steps  and  stages  have  been  r^vlated 
according  to  the  liquorthey  have  met  wkh  in  their  p 


Our  autnor  has  been  happy  in  selecting  good  coaapany, 
and  be  has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  that  sadi 
Bodety  was  calculated  to  afford  him. 

In  this  work,  the  reader  is  not  fetigued  by  magnificent 
deacriptions  of  personal  adventure :  i£a  traveller  nas  nei- 
t^r  clunbed  uot  desceaded  precipices,  oa  which  the  rd* 
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James*!  Towr  tit  Cferman^,  if*.  -Itf 

gar  mortals  tremble  to  look;  h«  haa  not  paseed  msri^lm 
like  the  Serbonian  bog,  *<  where  armies  whole  have  sunk;" 
he  has  not  forded  rivers  where  the  current  roared  like  the 
Lodore,  nor  has  he  ventured  himself  on  bridges  that  trem* 
bled  under  him,  and  from  which  he  looked  down  on  foaming 
whirlpools  or  dreadful  abjsses ;  but  there  h  enough  that  is 
extraordinary  and  interesting  in  the  countries  he  visited, 
and  whatever  amusement  and  instruction  the  representation 
of  such  matters  will  impart  has  not  been  withheld. 

The  opening  at  the  title-page  is  somewhat  alarmiDg :  or 
-oae  Bide  we  have  a  plate  describing  the  'pRtaces  in  ruiii'  at 
Moscow,  from  the  terrible  etfects  of  conflagration  ;  on  the 
other,  all  the  borrors  of  cold  across  the  frozen  sea,  wfcere 
are  exposed  the  most  dreary  snow-prospects  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  other  plates  are  numerous;  all  of  them 
from  drawings  by  the  author,  some  in  mezzoilnto,  by  Clark, 
and  others  etched  by  the  Hon  Heneage  Legge,  the  former 
with  the  patience  and  skill  of  a  professor,  and  the  latter 
with  taste  and  spirit,  but  with  the  deficiency  of  precision 
that  is  usually  detected  in  the  production«  of  an  amateur. 
.  The  associate  of  our  traveller  at  the  commencement  <^ 
the  journey  was  Sir  James  MiDes  Riddell,  and  in  the  se- 
quel Mr.  Macmichael,  both  of  them  collegiate  acquaintance; 
and  the  latter  travelling  fellow  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
From  the  title  of  the  Itook  it  will  have  been  seen  that  Mr. 
James  is  a  young  student  ofChrist  Church,  and  wecertainlv 
dttfiad,  here  and  there,  a  few  juvenile  peculiarities  in  the  style 
of  tbe  work  indicative  of  those  scholastic  trammel*,  with 
which  we  are  amused  in  some  of  the  characters  of  Moliere. 
On  i^proaching  Straleund,  the  author  says,  "  we  were 
challenged  in  our  own  vernacular,  and  the  gates  of  the 
garrison  were  speedily  opened."  But  these  singularities 
are  not  firequent  or  obtrusive,  and  diminish  very  little  the 
merit  of  the  production.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  James  at 
tbe  Prussian  .capital,  he  gives  us  the  subsequent  par- 
ticulars. 

"  The  old  German  mode  of  building  liad  for  some  time  disap- 
{leated  from  out  road,  giving  way  to  an  eleeant  ornamental  style, 
formed  with  peculiar  taste  on  the  Italian  models.  Id  the  first  streets 
of  Berlin  we  were  particularly  sttucK  wilh  some  of  the  chastest  and 
most  elegant  specimens  of  this  character:  each  house  was  a  model. 
StiJI  as  we  proceeded,  at  every  step  we  gazed  with  fresh  deli|ht, 
when  the  first  opening  of  the  Linden  Strasse  burst  upon  the  view, 
eclipsing  whatever  we  had  hitherto  eecn,  and  presenting  nne  of  the 
finest  uchiteclnnl  villas  in  the  world.    On  tbe  right  we  IwdHd 
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itoWB  ■  i^itndiil  ttrcfiti  s^sded  with  a^oulile  avanu*  of  liuie  ltfe%  t« 
tile  majestic  poctals  of  Bnmdcbourg ;  «a  the  Irft  to  Hie  rojiiJ  palace, 
along  a  litie«f  loAy  {ugAdea,  ornameoted  wiili  porticos,  sratues,  qnd 
every  variety  of  acolptural  decoration.  No  imagitiatioi)  can  con- 
ceive a  scene,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  mora  beantiiiit  than 
whst  is  here  presented. 

"The  olcf  town  lies  in  the  cMitrc  of  the  place,  encircled  by  the 
branches  of  the  Spree,'  that  in  eatlier  times  formed  the  fiiiseof 
its  "fftTtifications,  This  part  however  possesses  t»  great  inteKStt  es* 
crpt  as  giving  spedmetis  of  the  slj'le  previous  to  the  Km  of  F)cde>- 
rte  II,  in  the  palace  and  the  arsenal ;  t>ut  they  are  far  ov^maa  by 
the  ekgaat  edifices  erected  in  hii,  or  in  the  Mioceediag  reigM,  pto- 
ticularly  the  Italian  Opeia-house,  the  theatre  «nd  cbuKhM  in  ibe 
Race  de  Gens  d'arnMi,  Ibe  Bnmdenbourg  gate,  sod  the  Ubraiy 
bsiltafl^  adefi^  byFredericbiowelf.  This  oioiurch iodee<j  seems 
to  have  infused  a  new  feeling  of  taste  into  the  nation,  and  to  have 
given  not  only  a  di&rent  fdce  to  the  cnuditioo  of  the  slate,  but  to 
have  produced  a  perfect  revolutiou  In  the  oiinds  of  his  people  ;  and 
well  indeed  would  it  have  been  if  bis  spirit  nf  theoretical  improve- 
ment had  been  confined  wilhta  these  limils.  Anelegantand  refined 
taste  may  beheld,  by  some  tuperficialittMf  to  be  of  an  exottc  growth  in 
a  country  eituated  in  so  northerly  a  latitude.  However  this  be,  it 
baa  attained  here  a  degree  of  practical  perfection,  which,  in  soine  re- 
acts, is  peill^s  unrivalled"    (p.  RS.) 

1^  circuiBstaRcei  of  the  death  of  a  Frendt  officer  of 
high  distinction,  who  had  joined  tha  allied  arnii«B  before 
Dresden,  wilt  excite  much  painful  interest.  We  )f)fer  to 
the  following  particulars  related  of  General  Wenau,  waur 
of  wUch  we  iMlieve  are  aew  to  the  public. 

"  Having,  ventured  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  some  of  the 
jslaff,  ju  frf'Ut  of  one  of  the  batteries  of  the  allies,  against  which  tbe 
file  of  the  enemy  was  directed,  and  bcioc;  about  half  Ihs  horse's 
leoglh  in  advance  of  the  party,  be  was  struck  on  the  thigh ;  ibt 
ball  passed  through  the  body  of  his  horse,  and  dreadfully  shattend 
the  other  leg.  driving  him  with  violence  to  the  ground.  Finai  the 
lieavy  rains  that  were  feUinf ,  he  was  taken  up  so  coveied  with  mud, 
diat  one  could  scarce  distinguish  the  blood  issuing  fromfcillinh 
which  only  appeared  attached  by  a  few  lacerated  sinews  to  hb  body. 
Itnmeduite  assistanee  was  given,  and  four  Cwsacks  of  the  imperial 
guani  made  a  litter  with  their  pike^  and  coiiveyed  Mm  in  this  miser- 
able plight  to  Dippoldiswalde  ;  thence,  as  the  French  troops  were 
advancing,  he  was  carried  to  Laun.  wtiere  SirJ.Wylie  (oftbeen^ 
peror's  household)  proceeded  to  the  amputation  of  the  tb^h.  He^ 
read  called  for  a  figare,  and  submitted,  )«itfaeut  a  word.  Tbisdom^ 
tbe  f  urgeon  informed  him  it  would  be  also  necessai7  to  take  off  Hit 
nmainin^  leg.    He  was  silent  for  a  minute — 'WeB,'  »id  be,  '  D* 
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faar  doty ;  tnd  yoa  told  me  foefoie  tbM  tUs  ««a)d  W  a^otatH^  le- 
qlrisit«,  I  wmild  not  hare  submitted  to  the  former  opemtlon.  1  dope, 
wvevet,  1  have  too  micb  seme  of  religion  itiU  lefl  to  JP^mit  bk  fay 
tUnk  of  what  w«uld  amount  to  an  act  of  anicMe.'  The  iMoe  of 
this  dim9tn>HB  event  is  toofrtshki  the  recollection  of  all  tontalie  it 
necesMfj  to  enter  into  its  details."    (p.  79.) 

It  seeaiSt  that  Mr.  Clark  and  other  travelkre,  are  thousfat 
tHT  our  agtbor  more  severe  od  ibe  subjects  of  Alexander 
tnan  they  deserve,  und  be  introduces  sooie  brief  apologetio 
observations.  . 

"  Having  here,  tic  says,  allnded  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  T 
must  add,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  coorey  any  undue  satire  upnn 
the  ftussian  people,  who  have  been  already  cafammHted  more  tnm 
eoougbi  both  by  Ba^b  and  French  writtws.  Geninsl  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  from  particular  instances  of  miscooduct  or  maa- 
ness ;  habits  common  to  all  the  continent  have  been  quoted  as  pe. 
cnliar  to  them  alone ;  »ad  manners  and  usages  that  really  were  their 
o«ro,  and  from  that  circumstaace  deserved  a  milder  Judgment,  have 
been  exaggerated  into  heinous  crimes,  with  the  most  indecent  acri- 
mony. In  Other  ioslatices  different  ranks  have  been  contnunded, 
and  sketches  of  high  life  given  by  those  who  appear  sddom  to  have 
aiixed  wilh  even  the  better  classes  of  society  ;  white  facts  which  only 
appeared  in  a  bad  light  from  the  temporary  iiritation  of  the  travel- 
ler's mind  have  been  misquoted  and  applied  as  evidences  of  the 
Teal  Russian  character;  although  nothing  could  be  more  out  of 
place  than  the  idea  of  generaUsing  on  Ibe  subject."    (p.  236.) 

--  We  are  toM  bv  our  aalhor  of  th»  ^ncroMtr  of  tbe  pre* 
sent  £inperor  pt  Russia,  who  has  been  broi^lit  up  by  his 
preceptor  in  the  principles  of  Swiss  independence,  and  who 
Would  gtadlj*  therefore,  set  fi-ee  the  class  at  peasantry,  and 
even  forget,  in  bis  zeal,  those  necessary  precantiona  which 
would  render  such  a  bold  innovation  eubstantiatly  bene- 
ficial lo  bis  country.  But  IF  sut^  an  extensive  project  of 
improvement  cannot  be  aaccetiaful,  at  least  some  mat- 
tera  of  inferior  rf^uUticn  should  not  be  neglected  by  this 
patriotic  prince. 

"  The  police,"  observes  our  aiflhor,  "frois  in  inquisitorial  naluTe, 
baa  iBfinile  soiuces  of.  (^ioi  they,  sell  the  lif^ity  of  the  press,  de- 
fraud the  stranger,  plunder  robbers  of  Uieir  stolen  goods,  and  re- 
cave  fees  alike  of  the  accuser  and  the  aci.'uSed.  Provincial  officers 
favour  the  wealthy  merchant  with  the  permission  to  introduce  oou- 
tial*and  goods  ;  and  flgtun,  put  of  the  number  of  slaves  sent  by  Che 
idgneur  for  the  unp^ial  livies,  di^  select  the  empty-handed  pea- 
iatit  for  military  service :  in  tba former  case,  the  agents  of  the  cns- 
toin-bousa  Step  in  abo  for  their  iae  slrtre  of  pJHaje;  in  the  UAer, 
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the  Mrgeoos  and  prqcureurs  follow  paripauu  tbe  example  of  Ibeir 
superiors.  It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  a  catalogue  of  these  enor- 
mities, all  (rf  which,  nevertheless,  custom  lias  saoctioned  with,  as 
it  were,  a  prescriptive  right.  The  sums  paid  are  regurded  only  a|(. . 
i^uUr  fees  or  perquisites  of  office :  the  functionaries  t4|||^elves 
have  been  bred  up  with  the  knowledge  of  no  other  system,  are  sur- 
prised to  hear  a  foreigner  say,  that  acts  which  are  doDe  openly  every 
day,  can  savor  of  illegAlity  or  injustice ;  in  feet,  they  do  but  follow 
the  principle  am)  commoD  basis  of  every  branch  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernmeDt."    (p.  257.) 

The  organization  of  society,  as  it  subsisted  in  Poland, 
was  of  a  peculiar  character'  to  modern  times,  so  lai^  a 
portion  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  feudal  system,  with  its 
ancient  incumbrances,  being  rigorousi;  preserved.  The 
present  situation  of  the  higher  orders  in  that  couutry  is  thus 
described. 

"  With  r^rd  to  the  Polish  nobility,  the  extent  of  their  power  as 
individuals,  as  well  as  politically  speaking,  has  been  much  dimi- 
nished since  the  annihilation  of  the  semi -republican  form  of  govern- 
ment In  the  parts  under  the  government  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
the  inordinate  authority  of  tlie  seigneur  over  hts  vassals  has  been 
restrained  by  law.  They  do  not  now  enjoy  the  right  of  inflicting 
corporeal  punishment;  nor,  indeed,  are  slaves  now,  as  formerly  the 
case,  attached  to  the  glebe,  so  that  their  condttioB,  in  some  respects, 
assimilates  to  that  of  the  German  peasant  Besides  this,  tbe  maa- 
ners  of  the  nobles  themselves  are  greatly  changed  and  improved  (as 
was  before  remarked)  by  intercourse  with  tbeir  neighbours.  There 
are  those,  it  is  true,  who  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  their 
country  residences ;  but  a  ^reat  proportian  are  t*  be  fouud  in  so- 
ciety, at  the  respective  capitals  of  tlieir  sovereigns,  particularly  at 
Petersburg  and  Vienna.  Thev  aremauy  of  them  also  employed  Jo 
official  situations,  for  which  they  are  made  equally  eligible  with  the 
rest  of  their  fellow  subjects. 

*'  Those  who  have  fallen  under  tbe  domination  of  Prussia  are  ck- 
eluded  from  any  share  in  public  employments  ;  bnt  notwithstandbg 
this  unjust  exception,  the  mild  nature  and  eicellent  regulations  of  the 
Prussian  government  have  succeeded  in  inekiag  it  more  grnerally 
popular  and  acceptable,  ammg  all  classes  i«  Poland,  than  either  tbe 
Russian  or  Austrian  adrainistration^"    (p.  520.) 

The  reader  af^his  work  .wiU  not  fiiM  to  receive  enter-^ 
tainment  during  his  |»rt>gre^  through  it,  but  we  do  not  see 
any  extraordinary  talent  displayed,  and  the  political  obser- 
vations, where  they  are  correct,  are  trite,  j'bere  is,  it  ia 
said,  in  some  minds  a  propensity  to  draw  inferences  fivm 
every  occurrence  in  life,  and  to  suggest  fresh  matter  of  con- 
tetnplation  «t  every  step.     To  persons  of  this  disposition. 
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foreign  travel  is  abundantly  inBtmctive,  and  when  such  men 
narrate  to  us  what  they  have  seen  and  heard,  (hey  eratify 
our  curiosity,  and  Jnatruct  our  understanding.  Mr.  James 
^^ras  c^tainfy  not  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  large  field  of 
obserraHon  on  which  be  entered,  and  amid  the  variety  of 
aubjects  on  which  he  touched,  a  few  of  them  have  received, 
some  injury  from  the  collision. 

Aht.  Vir. — Report  from  the  Select  Commiltte  on  (Ae  Insol- 
vent Dolors  Acts,  53  and  54  Geo.  HI.  aiiththe  Minutes 
of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  Londoa,  Clement,  1816. 
8vo.     Pp.251. 

In  our  last  number,  under  the  division  of  Political' Eco- 
nomy, wo  noticed  a  publication  on  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Bill.  The  present  report  was  printed  by  the  direction 
of  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  on  account 
of  its  general  utility,  it  now  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet  for  public  examination.  It  consists  of 
.  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  comprizes  the  testimony  of 
persons  who,  from  their  official  situations,  were  summoned 
by  the  Committee  to  give  information,  and  of  others  whoj 
^eling  the  pressure  of  the  Insolvent  Acts^  and  anxious  for 
an  alteration  of  the  law,  voluntarily  offered  their  evidence. 
Intbe  extracts  that  we  supply,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
tlie  opinion  expressed  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Runnington,  his  Majesty's  Commissioner  under  the 
ute  Act,  one  of  the  most  learned  professors  of  English  law, 
and  one  who,  both  from  the  sensibility  of  his  nature,  ami 
the.  duty  of  bis  situation,  would  be  disposed  to  suggest 
every  thing  that  could  conduce  to  the  security  of  the  fair 
trader,  and  the  relief  of  bis  unfortunate  debtor. 

The  ^Commissioner  was  requested  by  the  Committee  to 
eaggeet  any  defects  which  he  had  observed  in  the  late  act^ 
and  any  amendments  that  might  be  made  in  it-  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  the  learned  Serjeant's  reply, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible- in  such  a  compendium,  we  employ  . 
hisown  words  :— 

An  official   oath  should   be  taken  by  the  Commissioner, 
which  is  not  now  preecribed. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  should  be  declared  to  be 
Crit.IUv.  Yol.  ir.  August^  1816.  Z 
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quamdm  ie  heni  ":esjeri(,  and  his  salarj' should  fee  deW?- 
mined,  aa  well  a^  the  fund  froin'which  it  ib  drawn. 

The  first  Act  did  notperinit  evidence  by  affidavit,  but  tliis 
should  be  exientjed  to  ^11  proceedings,  and  the  Court  bein^ 
for  the  relief  of  insolvents,  there  should  l^  no  stamp  duties 
whatever. 

The  power  should  be  given  to  award  costs  in  all  rases  in 
which  to  the  Commissioner  it  should  seem  right. 

The  Court  should  have  power,  by  attachment  or  otbei*- 
W'ise,  to  enforce  obediencetoits  rules.  '    .'     - 

The  Commissioner,  as  under  the  bankrupt  laws,  should 
be  authorized  to  summon  witnesses  to  attend,  and  give  evi- 
dence when  required. 

The  Court  should  have  the  power  of  nominating  its'  own 
ofiicers  to  execute  its  own  process. 

The  Court,  and  the  Court  alone,  should  be  competent 
to  direct  who  should  or  should  not  practice  in  it  as  agents. 

Summonses  should  be  served  on  persons  in  distant  placeS} 
in  the  same  way  as  subpcenas  or  summonses  from  the 
other  Cou^s,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  them  should  be 
defira^  ed  as  under  the  bankrupt  laws.  If  a  debtor  be  unable 
to  detray. the  expense  of  his  witnesses,  in  cases  where  tbe 
Commissioner  should  think  their  attendance  proper,  be 
should  apply  to  the  Court,  stating  his  inability  to  pay,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to  order  the  witness  to 
attend  without  the  expenses  being  paid,  but  charging  the 
future  property  of  the  insolvent  with  the  payment  of  it. 

A  power  should  be  given  to  the  Court  to  summon  ap 
assignee,  with  respect  to  bis  accounts  orconduct. 

TTie  learned  Serjeant  submitted  whether  it  would  not  be 
right  to  impart  the  same  power  to  this  jurisdiction  to  bar  an 
estate  tail,  as  is,  afforded  under  the  bankrupt  laws. 

It  woiild  be  proper  to  enact,  that  all  th'e  proceedings 
should  be  engrossed  upon  parchnient,  and  a  secure  deposi- 
tory be  ssaisued  lor  the  records. 

It  might  be  an  amendment  to  direct  the  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  insolvent  two  yeare^or  less,  previous  to  his 
going  into  custody. 

.  It  may  be  important  to  consider,  whether  the  court  should 
have  a  jurisdiction  to  compel  n  creditor  preferred,  to  answer 

Suestions  as  ta  that  preference,  end  to  assign  a  discretion  to 
le  Court  to  compel  him  to  give  up  the  preference. 
The  35th  and  55lh  sections  should  be  amended. 
The  S7th>  section,  which  states  that  the  pa^r  half-pay  of 
any  officer  ahould  be  subject  to  be  distributed  in  reduction 
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oF  tk«  debts  of  an  insolvent,  Jb  not  coigprelieHsive  enough. 
Tho- words,  ^''pension  or anj  other  aDowaoce,"  should  .be 

add«d'toit. 

The  53d  section  refers  to  persons  not  natural  born  sub> 
-jecta.  It  should  be  permitted  to  the  Court,  if  it  feel  it 
ri^ht,  under  all  the  circumfrtaAces,  to  discharge  a  foreigner 
'mthout  any  condition. 

^y  section  51,  any  prisoner  charged  with  a  debt  at  the 
suit  of  the  crown,  is  not  to  b6  liberated. '  This  should  be  al> 
t^ed,  conficing  its,operation  "  to  any  d^bt  realli/  and  bond 
fidcduf  to,  anifsucdfor,  and  at  the  suit  of  the  crown  onl»." 

It  might  facilitate  the  general  convenience  of  the  Court, 
and  of  the  creditors,  if  the  assignees  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Court,  and  if  all  monies  were  brought  into  it,  and 
firoTO  thence  paid  to  the  creditor. 

It  would  be  an  improvement,  that  the  Court  should  be 
tible  to  direct  the  monev  lubject  to  itrorderx  to  be  paid  into 
the  bands  of  some  banker,  as  under  the  bankrupt  laws. 
'  The  oath  might  properly  be  altered  in  one  respect :  omit- 
ting the  words,  "  and  that  I  have  ever  since  been,  and  now 
am  a  prisoner,"  &c.  and  leaving  it  generally  that  "  thepri- 
«ORerbas,  for  and  during  the  space  of  three  calendar  months 
and  more,  nextbefure  the  day  or  presenting  his  petition,  been, 
and  now  is,  a  prisoner  in  actual  custody. ' 

The  Act  should  not  allow  an  insolvent  to  be  discharged 
under  the  Lords'  Act,  (if  remanded  by  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court),  for  any  debt  included  in  bis  schedule. 
■  The  learned  Serjeant  concluded  his  very  acute  and  hu- 
mane comment  an  the  existing  Law  of  Insolvency  in  these 
words: 

"  Having  thus  stated  all  that  haa  occurred  to  nijp  experience  in 
the  Court,  I  trust  the  Committee  will  pardon  me,  when  I  refer  them 
loan  Aetwhich  passed  in  Philadelphia  in  1812, 00  this  subject,  la 
that  Act,  lio  previous  confinement  isnecessary ;  but  from  the  instant 
ania»olvent  applies  to  be  discharged  uodei  it,  curaton  are  pppointed, 
and  iron  that  moment  aU  the  property  is  diveste,d  from  the  ins<>l- 
r«iit,  and  vested  in  the  curators;  vihicb  of  course  prevents  all  fraud 
in  the  disposition  ofthe  property.  But  another  part  of  that  law  is  . 
certainly. of  more  importance,  namely,  that  of  the  creditor  compel- 
ling the,  debtor  to  give  up  all  his  property,  and  be  discharged,  on 
certain  criteria  of  insolvency  being  established.  What  effect  it  may 
have  there,  I  do  not  know;  and  whether  it  would-be  wise  or  not  in 
this'  country  to  make  it  part  Df  the  amended  law,  does  not  become 
me  to  say.  But  shoifld  itbe  adopted  here  (and  to  a  given  extent  it 
^ms  at  present  a  part-  of  the  Lords'  Act),  Parliament,  ih  its  wis- 
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dom,  must  precisely  defiae,  (as  is  dooe  by  the  banknipt  laws  aite 
acts  of  bankruptcy)  what  sliall  be<  acts  of  insolvency.  .  la  itatiag 
what  I  have  stated  as  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  permit  me  to  soy, 
that  1  refer  to  that  of  the  Court  here  only.  As  to  the  practice  attbe 
different  Quarter  Sessions,  the  law  has,  is  general,  been  correctly  «d- 

'  ministered  there.-  1  hardly  know  an  instance  of  any  moment  to .  the 
contrary.  Many  things  may  require  alteration  for  the  benefit  of 
all  partMB;  but  it  is  kighl;^  to  toe  credit  of  the  Quarter  Session^ 
the  judicious  manner  in  which,  in  general,  this  law  has  been  admi- 
nistered by  those  respectable  magislrates.  The  committee  will  here 
permit  me  to  refer  them  to  that  clause  of  the  Act  (sect.  14)  which 
relates  to  the  ability  of  a  prisoner  to  pay  his  debts,  after  obtainiag 
his  discharge:  a  clause  apparently  founded  on  the  purest  principlet 
of  benevolence  and  justice ;  protecting  the  rights  and  iBterestB  of 
the  creditor,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  preventing  caprice,  iohumantty, 
or  oppression,  on  the  other;  leaving  it  to  thediscretioHBftfa«Goart 

'  to  say,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  what  in  jostJoe  ^ould 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  creditors.  If  any  Uiing  can 
be  added  to  thai  clause,  to  give  it  more  effect,  ehber  for  the  creditw 
t>T  the  debtor,  the  Committee  will,  no  doubt,  in .  its  wisdom,  sug- 
gest it."    (p.  211.) 

It  is  evident,  from  the  paragraph  we  have  just  cited,  Uut 
it  is  the  bearing  of  the  opiiiioD  of  the  learned  Comtnis- 
BJoner,  tbat  instead  of  the  toree  montha'  inapriBonment  di- 
rected by  the  act,  it  would  be  preferable  not  to  expose  a 
debtor  to  the  vicious  intercourse  of  a  public  jail  even  for 
that  short  period,  and  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  Amerib&n 
jurisprudence,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  prevents  the 
contagion  of  evil  example,  and  is  so  lar  beneficial  to  the 
debtor,  gives  full  consideration  to  the  state  of  the  creditor, 
and  hy  appointing  curators  for  the  prin>ertj  of  the  former, 
prevents  all  fraud  in  the  disposition  ofit.  We  trust  that 
this  subject  will  receive  from  the  British  Parliament  legitJat- 
ing  for  the  greatest  commercial  countiy  in  the  world,  the 
full  consideration  it  deserves. 

As  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  CommissioDer  are  likely 
to  form  the  ground-work  of  the  future  policv  on  this  subject, 
we  will  presume  to  submit,  from  an  irresistible  feeling  of  its 
importance,  a  few  obserratioDS. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  Mr.  Se^eant 
Kunnington  to  assimilate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  laws  of 
bankruptcy  and  insolTenn,  preserving  however,  the  essential 
distinction  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor ;  that  under  the 
latter,  no  certificate  or  other  document  should  exonerate  the 
debtor  from  the  lic^bility  of  ibe  future  property  he  may  ^o> 
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quire.  By  what  passnd  during  the  last  BesGioa  of  Parlia* 
ment,  it  appears,  that  the  bankrupt  laws  thentselveg  are 
tikel;  to  uiifter^  a  reviBion,  with  a  view  totbeir  amend- 
ment, and  it  will  be  extremely  desirable,  that  the  correspon- 
dence which  is  sousht  between  these  and  the  iR8olventact% 
should  be  contemplated  in  the  altwations  that  may  bo  sug- 
gested, as  to  both  of  them. 

The  changes  recommended,  ii  will  have  been  seen,  will 
invest  the  Bingle  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Insolvency 
with  the  same  authority  as  the  joint  Commissioners  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  latter  are  under  the  immediate  controul  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery      On  the  siifety  of  assigning  such  a 

Eower  to  the  present  Commissioner,  we  have  no  doubt; 
ut  it  deserves  attention  whether  the  same  security  can  be 
,  expected,  when,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  the  superin tendance 
chall  devolve  into  other  hands,  and  the  just  confidence  re- 
posed in  an  individual  should  not  compromise  the  more  re- 
mote interests  of  society.  According  to  the  advice  of  the 
learned  Serjeant,  the  powersof  the  Court  would  be  very  ex- 
tensive, he  would  enable  the  Judge  to  bar  an  estate  tail,* 
and  to  compel  witnesses  to  attend  without  the  payment  of 
their  expenses,  excepting  on  the  contingendy  of  property 
subsequently  devolving  to  the  insolvent. 

The  report  from  the  Select  Committee  will  be  the  more 
satis^tory  to  the  general  class  of  readers,  because  it  sup- 
plies inform Htion,  not  only  from  professional  authority,  but 
m>ni  a  rreat  number  of  intelligent  tradesmen  who  have  full 
practical  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  law,  and  acute  sen- 
sibility as  to  any  pernicious  tendency  (hey  contemplate  in 
it.  We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  approba- 
tion, not  only  of  the  zeal  of  men  who  thus  stood  forward  to 
disclose  useful  facts,  but  to  the  members  of  Parliament  by 
whom  statements,  from  whatever  quarter,  were  candidly 
received,  and  attentively  considered.  If,  on  all  occasions, 
the  same  industry  and  vigilance  had  been  employed  in  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  that  should  be  the  basis  of  all  legis- 
lation, British  jurisprudence,  which  k  the  admiration  of  a 
world,  ignorant  of  half  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  its  pro- 
viMons,  would  receive  the  unmixed  and  unqualified  appro- 
val of  those  better  acquainted  with  its  principles,  who  have 
the  happiness  to  live  under  its  benign  influence  and  ope- 
ration. 

"By  the  bankrupt  lawi,  u  far  bac^  M  tlie  reign  of  Jame*  the  Fin^  it 
Wu  tnongbt  proper  to  give  the  canrnduionrn  and  aiai^ee*  under  those 
l»wl  power,  b^  bamin  and  sale,  to  convpj  ettatca  tail  witboat  Oti  fond  «f 
a  Mcorery  for  the  benefit  of  crcditon. 
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A«i.  Ylil.T-A  foi/aee  round  Ok.  fVoTld from  1806  to  i%\2, 
in  which  Japariy  Kamschalha,  Hie  Aleutian  ls(mids,  and 
the  Sandwich  hlandi  were  visited.  Including  a  Nflirative 
of  the  Author'!  Shipwreck  on  the  Island  of  Sannack,  gwihis 
subsequent  Wreck  in  the  Skip's  JLong-boat.  H'ith  <m  Ac- 
count of  the  present  SttUe  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  a 
,  Yocahulary  of  their  Language.  ,  Bt/  AbchibaldCamp- 
BELL.  ^inburgh,  Contitable  nnd  Co.  Jjondon,  Loa^- 
roan  and  Co-  1816.     8vo.  Pp   288.  .      ,      . 

No  doubt  is  entertained  Ilia t  the  interests  of  science  and 
commerce  amon^  civilized  nations  have  been  advanced  by 
remote  discoveries ;  but  it  may  be  quegliohed  if  (he  inhabit- 
ants of  such  countries  have  been  equally  benetitted  by  their 
visitors.  Whatever  uncertainty  may  exist  with  regard  to 
other  situations,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  believe  uiany 
advantages  have  been  obtained.  Not  forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  Captstin  Cook,  and  in  this 
short  interval  thej' have  been  provided  with  workmen,  na- 
tive or  European,  of  ever^  description,  and  theKin'e  "  pos- 
sesses a  navy  of  nearly  sixty  sail  of  decked  vesseTsj  bliilt 
upon  the'islands,  whilst  almost  every  ship  which  navigates 
the  Pacific,  finds  shelter,  provisions,  or' trade  in  his  huf 
Lours."     In  the  Preface  itis  observed, 

I  .'Md  .Tamaalimaab  these  islandera  pomess  one  of  those  remarkable 
characters,  who,  like  .Alfred  or  P«tei:  ttie  Great,  seem  destined, |o 
hasten  .the  progtess  uf  civilization.  He  is  knowa  in,  this  country 
pt>m ,  the  ac(;oi)nts  of  Turnbull,  Liss^inski,  and  LaQgsderf ;  but  99 
none  of  these  navigators  ever  saw  that  chief,  their  accounts  are  con- 
sequently very  imperfect ;  the  length  of  time,  however,  during  which 
our  author  remained  iii  bis  family,  a ffurded  bini  opportunities  of 
observation  not  enjujed  by  those  of  higher  qualifications,  and  ia 
sotne  taieasure  compensate  for  the  unavoidable  defects  bf  hb  edu- 
cation."   (p.  12.)  '  ■'  ■-■' 

.  Archibald  CampbeU,. on  his  return  to. his  native  cQUOtry 
iv.  April,  ISIS,  had.eufl'ered  the  loss  of  both  his  feet,  and 
from  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  the.amputqtion  wu 
-  perftrrmed,  the  wounds  ^ba^e  ne,ver  heated,  andihe  nojir  finds 
employment  by. coptriljuting.with  hig .violin ..to  the  amuae- 
ment  of  th«.pasBengier8  p.n  board  tlie.Meani-boat  in  the  river 
Clyde.  In  one  of  these  vessets,  his  appearance  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Editor  of  this  work,  and  the  answers  b«  gave 
to.  some  inquiries  excited  so  much  curicnityj  that  fbe  infirm 
piiipij:ian  „w^?,.iissiatB4.an4  prpteqted,;. the. inquiries  were 
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pursued,  and  a  connected  narrative  wae  fnrbied,'  in  the  hope 
that  **  an  account  ef  hie  v<^ag«  might  be  of  service  to  an 
UDG>rtat»ft6  and  rfeaervin^  rtiftn,  and  not  imacceptable  lo 
thds'^'  wKo  tJike  pleasure  in  contend  plating  the  progress  of 
mankind  iii  tbearts  of  tivili^atioh."  ' 

Earlj'  iii  Miiy,"l'S06,  Campbell  entered  as  a  Seaman  in  the 
Thames' In'diiiniai],  in  wbicli  he  proceeded  to  Cunton.  He 
was  aFterivards  induced  to  go  on  board  an  American  ohip 
which  ^*aa  bound  for  the  South  Seas.  This  vessel  was 
wrecked  upon  a  reef  of  rocks  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America ;  and'  after  a  variety  of  adventures  in  the  long- 
boat, the'  author-uarrateg  the  ci re um stance  of  the  loss  of  his 
feet  from  the  severity-  of  the  season  and  climate.  On  the 
.  25th  February,  180B,  he  took  bis  passage  in  a  baidarai,  or 
large  skin-boat,  bound  to  Alexandria.  He  afterwards  [H'o- 
ceeded  in  the  Russian  ship  Neva  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where,  it  seems,  his  appearance  excited  the  compassion  of  a 
contort  bf  KingTamaahmaah,  in  whose  iamity he  remained, 
and  hegib-es-the  following  interesting  account  of  these  domi- 
nions :  — 

'  "  Upon  landing,  1  waji  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  country,  so.different  from  the  barrenneas  of  the  Fox  Islands. 
The  village  of  Hanaroora,  which  consisted  of  several  hundred 
bouses,  13  well  shaded  with  large  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  king's  resi- 
lience, built  close  upon  the  shore,  and  surrounded  by  a  pallisade 
upon  the  laikd  side,  was  distinguished  by  the  British  colours  and  a 
battery  of  s^i&teen  carriage  guns,  belonging  lo  his  ship,  the  Lilly 
Bird,  which  at  this  time  lay  unrigged  iu  tfae  harbour.  This  palace 
consisted  merely  of  a  range  of  huts,  viz.  the  king's  eating-fanuse,  hik 
skeping-house,  thC'  queens'  house,  a  store,  powder-magaiine  and 
guard-house,  with  a  few  huts  for  the  attendants,  all  constructed  after 
tbe  fashion  of  the  country. 

"  At   a   short  distance  were  two  extensive  store-faou.ses,  .built 
of  stone,  which  contniufd  the  European  articles  bel<fnging:  to^  the 
king.  ..... 

."  I  was  conducted  to  tfae  house  occupied  by  the  tv^o  queens.  It 
consisted  of  one  large  apartment,  spread  with  mats^'  at  one  end  of 
which  the  attendants,  of  both  sexes,  slept,  and  at  the  othet  the  queens 
occasionally  slept  when  the  King  was  in  the  morai,  i 

'■  They  and  their  attenthnls  tdwavs  eat  here,  and  T^mena  wished 
me  to  join  them ;  but  as  I  had  been  mformed  by  Crymakoo,  that  if  1 
<iid  so,  1  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  with  men,  I  resolved  to  dediM 
her  offer. 

"  Tbe  Neva  remained  in  the  harlwur  three  montiis,  during  wbicfa 
time  I  ate  my  victuals  on  board.  -■  At  the  end  pi  that  period,  having 
completed  a  cargo  of  provisions,  coBsiding  of  Mlt«d  {N>rk  and  dried 
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taro-TDot,  she  sailed  for  Kfxliak  and  KBroschatka.  I  wu  Ihen  ia- 
vjteditre  the  liin>;  to  ta{(e  my  mtah  in  his  eating-house,  and  at  4be 
■ame  time  he  deiired  a  juuhk  American,  of  the  iiame  of  William, 
Moxdey,  wlia  uaderatood  ibe  language,  to  eat  along  with  me,  to  act. 
as  my  interpreter.  The  king's  mode  of  life  was  very  simple ;  he 
l^reakfasted  at  eight,  dined  at  noon,  and  supped  at  sunset. 

"  His  principal  chiefs  being  always  about  bis  person,  there  were, 
generally  twenty  or  thirty  persons  present ;  after  being  seated  upon 
mats,  spread  on  the  floor,  at  dinner,  a  dish  of  poe,  or  taro  puddiDg, 
was  set  before  each  of  them,  which  they  ate  witli  their  fingers  instead 
of  spoons.  This  fare,  with  salt  fish  and  consecrated  pork  from  the 
morai,  farmed  the  whole  of  the  repast,  no  other  food  being  per- 
mitted in  the  king's  house.  A  plate,  knife  and  fdrk,  with  butted  p«>- 
taloes,  were  however  always  set  down  before  Moxely  and  me,  by  his 
majesty's  orders.  He  concluded  his  meal  by  drinking  half  a  glaax 
of  rum,  but  the  bottle  vas  immediately  sent  away,  the  liquor  t«inj, 
tabooed,  or  interdicted  to  his  guests.  The  breakfast  und  supper. 
consisted  of  Ash. and  sweet  potatoes. 

"  The  respect,paid  t:o  t^e  kipg'$  person,  to  bi^  bouse,  and  eten  to, 
Iiis  food,  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  his  mode 
of  living. 

"Whenever  he  passed,  his  subjects  were  obliged  to  uncover  tlieir 
heads  and.shouldert.  The  sane  ceremony  took  place  upon  their 
entering,  or  even  passiqg,  his  residence ;  and  every  house  which  in, 
entered  was  ever  after  honoured  with  the  same  marks  of  respect,' 
Once,  when  employed  in  the  bouse  of  Isaac  Daiis,  making  a  loon( 
for  the  king,  I  observed  him  passtngi.and  b^qg  ignorant  ,of  this  cus^i 
toin,  requested  him  to«nter  and. observe  my  progress ;  but  he  de-^ 
clined  doing  so,  infarmiug  me  of  the  consequence.  He  theiefor«  . 
seated  himself  at  the  door,  till  1  brought  out  my  work  for  his  inspec- 
tipp,  ■      ^    ,       .  ...  ,     .  '       . 

,.  'f  When  bis  food  >va«  earthing,  from  the.  rooking-bovise,  every 
peisoB ..nitbiq  beafiug  .of.the  c»ll  Noho,  or  sit  down,  given  hy, 
the  bearers,  )vas  obliged  to  uncover  bimself,  and.sqwtt  down  oo  hiq 
tomi.*.   (p.  133.)  .  .  , 

Oh  his  return,  the  author  visited  Hio  Jaoeiro,  where  he 
continued  i^earlj  two  yeurs.  On  the  5th  of  February,  I8J3, 
be  quitteiil  the  Brazils  in  the  brig  Hazard,  and  arrived  in 
the  Clyde  on  the  Slat  of  April,  afler  an  absence  of  nearly 
six  yeare. 

*  Scotic*,"  OD  liis  lanlan."  The  emphatic  word  used  by  Hie  •nUwr  in 
describing  Itiift  particBlar  node  of  gewiileijoii,  and  which  ba*  no  EnglUh 
•ynonim  into  which  it  can  be  translated,  ii  thus  defined  !>;  Jamieson :  "  Tf 
ijt  with  tbe  hips  hanung  downwardij  and  the  wei^  of  tbe  body  depend- 
iog  on  tbe  kiieeS."— &Dt.  OUt.  verb.  HuMkeri. 
■  :  ■  ■  "  W^  ghastly  e"B  poor  Tweedle^dee, 
-•  '     Vp«iiiiisfeiialwiMBd«d."— ButtNi, 
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The  Appendis  contRine  a  vocabulary  of  the  kngutige  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands ;  a  statement  of  the  ca»e  of  the  author 
as  to  the  loss  of  his  feet  by  a  Russian  physician ;  a  faieto* 
ricaJ  accouni  of  the  Handwich  Islands,  and  some  brief  notes 
referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  work.  We  hare  also  a  map 
of  the  track  of  the  long-boat  in  which  the  author  proceeded 
from  Sannack  to  Kodiak  in  the  year  1807. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  much  additional  information  is 
eiven  in  this  work  on  nautical  sul^ects,  but  it  is  not  wholly 
destitute  of  this  lort  of  intelligence.  Useful  cautions  are 
given  to  the  mariner  in  the  account  supplied  of  the  reef  to 
the  Bouth-weet  of  Halibut  Island,  upon  which  the  author 
suBered  wreck,  and  of  Uie  numerooa  rocke  adjacent  to  Uie 
^lores  of  Alinski,  and  in  the  account  of  the  south  eoast 
of  Wahoo,  will  be  found  a  description  of  the  only  harbours 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


Abt.  IX. — Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  afitk 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Later  the  First.  Dresden, 
January  1,  1816.    London,  Colbum,  1816,  8to.    Pp  65. 

It  may  perhaps  be  deair^le,  before  we  exaaiine  this  pub- 
lication, to  conatder  who  is  the  author,  in  order  to  oompare 
his  Met  conduct  with  hit  present  profesHons. 

M.  Foudie  isanative  (rf"  Fraaee.  Hisfatfaerwts  a  coa- 
tractor  for  bwcuits  with  the  navy,  and  bad  eetablishmentB 
for  the  conduct  of  bis  business  both  at  Naatcs  and  Brest, 
The  eldest  son  was  a  merchant  at  the  former  place ;  the  se- 
cond, who  has  made  so  conspicuous  a  firtire  in  the  world, 
was  educated  at  an  Oratoire,  and  entered  into  holy  orders. 
He  was  subsequently  a  schoolmastn',  aod  ailer  the  revolur 
lion,  formed  a  matrimonial  conoectimi.  Thus  situated,  he 
(oon  engaged  in  public  life,  and  was  elected  deputy  for  the 
Seine  Inferieure  to  the  Convention^  ia  which  capacity  be 
roted  for  the  death  of  Louis  Sixte»ith.  When  a  menfaer 
of  tbe  Mountain  Party,  he  was  employed  at  Lfons  as  dtd* 
consul  with  Collot  d'Herboiii,  and  took  part  in  the  atrocities 
committed  in  that  neighbourhood.  But  his  frieods^ny,  and 
perhaps  truly,  that  wlmt  he  did  was  at  the  iastigBtioo  of  hit 
colleague,  aad  that  thus  impelled,  he  deviated  fr<Mi  the 
course  of  comparative  moderation  he  had  ordini^Uy  piu> 
sued.  The  civic  solemnity  over  tbe  remains  of  CbMlter 
will  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  report  to  the  governmeut  of 
this  ii^ioas  transaction  was  prepared  by  M.  FoucW.  That 

CaiT,  Rev.  Yol.  IV.  August,  1816.  2  A 
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perBon  bad  been  condemned  and  executed  in  June,  1799^ 
and  it  was  under  the  superintendance  ofthelvriler  of  the 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  corpse  was  borne 
in  Btate,  and  an  ass,  the  principal  character  ih  the  proces*. 
sion,  was  surrounded  hy  attendants  carryine  sacred  vaees. 
having  at  his  tail  the  volume  of  truth,  and  being  decked 
with  the  mitre  and  other  insignia  of  sacerdotal  dignity.  At 
a  situation  assigned,  the  body  of  the  defunct  with  the  book 
of  qur  faith  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  of  the  one  were  given 
to  the  multitude,  and  of  the  other  to  the  winds.  M.  Fouche 
was  the  regular  agent  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  at 
Moulins  and  Nevers,  and  was  the  constant  correspondent  of 
that  assembly ;  but  we  are  happy  to  give  a  more  mvourable 
view  of  his  deportment,  when  the  most  profligate  dema- 
gogue that  ever  disgraced  the  cause  of  liberty  came  into 
power.  FouchS  was  then  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
from  which  he  was  excluded  by  the  influence  of  Robespierre, 
and  the  lesson  of  instruction  he  then  received,  has  never 
since  been  erased  from  his  memory. 

We  now  see  M.  Fouch^  in  a  new  situation,  and  being  ac- 
cused, like  the  rest  of  his  companions,  at  the  close  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  France,  he  availed  himself  of  the  profiered  am- 
nesty, and  as  early  aa  17^,  we  find  him  acting  commis- 
sioner with  the  army  of  Naples.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
nominated  ambassador  to  toe  Batavian  Republic,  but  had 
scarcely  reached  the  Hague,  when  Bonaparte,  satisfied  that 
he  would  be  of  more  utility  nearer  home,  recalled  him,  and 
placed  him  on  the  consular  estaUisbment  as  minister  of 
general  police. 

How  far  M.  Fouch^  was  criminal  in  becoming  the  instra* 
jnent  of  usurpation  under  the  imperial  government  we  do 
not  mean  to  inquire;  but  it  is  well  Icnown,  that  on  some  re- 
markable occasions  he  opposed  the  conduct  of  his  master, 
and  we  refer  to  the  murder  of  the  Duke  O'Enghien,  the 
affair  of  Moreau,  and  the  whole  of  the  hostili^  to 
Spain,  and  the  treachery  towards  the  family  on  the  tbrooe 
of  that  unforluDHte  country. 

However,  in  such  circumstaDces,  we  are  tkr  from  eonai- 
dering  that  M.  Fouche  is  entitled^to  implicit  belief,  and  be 
Mpears  to  be  fully  aware  of  it,  for  he  does  not  propose  to  rest 
his  defence  on  the  allegations  in  the  present  letter,  bnt  to 
publish  an  enlar^d  memoir,  to  which  documents  will  be 
auligoined,  and  his  countrymen  will,  from  such  sources,  be- 
competent  to  decide  on  the  credit  he  deserves.  But  as  pri- 
vate vortli  ought  to  meet  its  reward  in  public  opinicai}  uid 
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SB  tbe  humoDity  and  justice  of  British  jurispnideoce  admit 
of  evidence  to  character  undpr  proceedings  Rgainst  the  most 
flagrant  criminals,  in  the  spirit  of  our  own  laws  we  may  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that  his  domestic  conduct  is  without  re- 
proach, and  that  even  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  terror 
of  France  and  of  Europe  in  his  ofKcial  capacity,  be  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  charttj  and  beneficence,  not  occasionally, 
but  statedly,  and  applied  considerable  sums  to  the  relief  <A 
the  indigent. 

The  letter  before  us,  although  called  the  first,  was  pre-  , 
ceded,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  German  papers,  hj  another 
to  the  noble  Duke  to  which  the  present  is  addressed,  and 
which  is  in  these  terms : 

"  My  Lord — AH  the  letters  which  I  receive  from  Paris  speak  of 
^ur  kind  sentiments  towards  me.  From  all  sides  I  learn,  tliat  upon 
every  occasion  you  freely  and  unequivocally  do  justice  to  my  admi- 
nistration.  My  gratitude  leads  me  at  this  moment  to  exceed  the 
boundaries  of  the  usual  expression  of  it.  1  resolved  to  send  you 
some  lines  of  acknowledgment,  and  to  make  yon  acquainted  wilb 
some  of  the  secret  causes  of  the  hatred  of  my  enemies,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  add  something  to  the  sentiments  of  your  respect,  and  the 
jaterest  which  you  have  testified  towards  me.  I  could  not  come 
to  a  conclusion;  my  soul  felt  itself  impelled  to  lay  itself  wholly 
Open  to  you;  1  have  written  a  book  to  you.  May  you  receive  ^t 
with  kindness,  and  read  it  with  indulgence.  At  another  time  I  shall 
exaaune  tlic  law  of  condemnation  that  has  been  published,  as  well  as 
the  inlenlion  of  including  me  in  it,  without  venturing  to  pronouoce 

"  One  must  be  wholly  blind  to  imdgioe  that  the  Kmg,  who  in  tbe 
BKMt  solemn  and  inviolable  manner  suffered  an  exception  to  he  ex-> 
tended  (o  me,  would  not  be  incensed  if  an  ordonoance  were  laid  before 
him  to  sign,  in  which  my  name  was  included  among  the  number  of 
llie  banished,  by  virtue  of  a  law  which  has  not  named  me.  I  cannot 
possibly  reconcile  the  King's  letter,  in  which  he  calls  me  to  the  Mi- 
nistry of  the  police,  in  which  he  names  me  his  Minister  at  Dresd«i, 
with  an  ordonnance  of  banishment  signed  by  the  same  hand.  Poste  • 
rity  would  ask  tbe  cause  of  this  strange  contradiction :  it  would  not 
willingly  suppose  that  the  motives  which  did  not  hinder  tbe  Kng 
from  receiving  me  into  Ills  council  and  into  hb  entire  confideiice,  at 
the  moment  of  danger,  had  driven  me  from  it,  and  banished  me 
from  my  country,  when  the  danger  was  believed  to  be  removed.  Who 
could  build  upon  the  sacredness  of  the  royal  word,  if  the  Chamben 
had  the  right  to  abrogate  and  annihilate  the  effects  of  it  1  Who  would 
believe  in  tbe  constitution,  if  the  Chambers  had  the  right  to  exclude 
one  of  their  members,  and  to  judge  him  even  without  pronouncing 
lus  name  1  Where,  after  siucb  a  violation,  would  Europe  find  a 
{overmaail  in  France  t        (Signed)    The  Dnke  of  Otbanto." 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  the  publication  fron  the  London 
preuB.  M.  Foucbe  limits  to  four  distinct  particuUrs  the  ex- 
planations expected  of  hint — Ist.  As  to  the  return  of  the 
King  to  I^aris.  3d.  As  to  his  acceptance  of  the  ministry  of 
police.  3d.  As  lo  the  ordonnance  of  the  34lh  J  \i\yy  and  bis 
edministration ;  and  4th.  As  to  his  mission  to  Dresden,  and 
the  causes  which  prevented  his  becoming  a  member  oS  the 
•  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  he  answers  the  objections  to  his 
conduct  in  a  manner  that  to  us  appears  satisikctorj'.  He  in 
tbe  preamble  states  his  ^tuation  as  presiding  in  the  govenk- 
ineat  when  tbe  allied  armies  approached  Paris,  and  bis  aolt- 
citations  to  Napoleon  to  retire  from  France.  *^  No  ooe," 
says  he,  "  appreciated  better  than  I  the  ^wer  of  his  ^- 
nius,  but  no  one  was  more  convinced  that  his  presence  could 
only  precipitate  France  into  the  last  abyss  of  calamity.  Z 
therefore  conjured  him  to  quit  the  continent."  He  next 
adverts  to  the  disquietude  of  tbe  military  on  the  return  of 
tbe  DourboDS,  and  notices  the  diSerent  projects  prior  to  tbe 
admission  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  power,  such  as  a  regency  in 
the  name  of  tbe  consort  and  son  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  ae- 
eessioR  of  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans.  After  discussing  the  ques- 
tion  of  legitimacy,  much  in  the  spirit  of  hie  friend  Camott, 
he  proceeds  thus: — 


"  My  correspondence  with  the  Minialeii  of  Ac  gr^ot  powtn  »)d 
Wtlh  Itte  gcasralft  of  their  annies,  will  be  printed  as  the  scqiiel  of  idj 
Memoirs.  It  will  make  koonn  in  wbat  manner  I  bave  sustaise^  tbe 
dignity  of  tbe  nation.  There  have  been,  of  necessity,  and  of  de$ig:n, 
varioiu  shades  iu  the  segociation  :  I  hoped  that  my  -drgaments  wouki 
jtive  more  of  force  lo  each  of  my  demaiids.  However  desperate  a^ 
.  Cuts  aay  be,  there  are  subsidiary  points  to  which  we  nay  attach 
ourselves  x  for  there  are  difiinent  degrees  of  misfortune  in  llie  loss  of 
iadtpeodence.  Tbtwe  form  a  very  false  idea  of  the  position  bi 
vrbicb  1  wae,  who  reproach  newith  iwt  having  defended  tbe  righlsof 
the  nation  t«>  chooee  its  prince,  and  to  fix  tbe  conditionB  tA  bi»power. 
Tbrse  Iw9  p«iDl»  were  decided  by  tbe  focee  fA  circmnsnncaa.  Tbe 
IHesent  ww  no  tongcr  in  my  power.  All  would  bare  become -casjr, 
^  as  I  proposed,  Napoieon  had  abdicated  at  the  Champ  de  Mai :  bis 
tardy  abdkatio*  has  subjected  us  to  Ibe  yoke  of  aveals.  1  hxAA 
Myself  aWolvetl  from  alt  reproach,  by  necessity." 

■•  It  is  pretended  that  1  paralized  tbe  enthusiasm  of  tbe  arMf. 
Tbas«  *ho  are  of  this  opinion  do  not  know  the  disposkioa  of  oar 
troops.  New  prodiiiies  of  coarage  could  have  servM  only  lo  com- 
ptoKiiite  the  chosen  of  oar  legions,  and  we  eitposed  tlie  capital  to  alt 
tiieboiTonof  an  invasion  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  my  dufytopauae 
before  the  sa^ly  of  the  sbde.    Tbe  graatest  danger  to  anv  cMiatiy 
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is  the  diuolution  of  all  socia]  ties:  tbh  iwsllows  Dp  the  pnblic  and 
private  fortune,  and  no  longer  lesvcs  behind  it  either  hope  oi 
futuri^'. 

"  Amidst  the  shocks  of  opintoo,  Louis  XVIII,  approached  to  Pa- 
ris. Henas  procbimed  wherever  the  allied  armies  were.  It  might 
from  that  moment  be  presumed  that  the  same  spirit  woiild  re-pro- 
duce the  same  phenomenun  in  the  capita).  Tne  Kin^  was  at  St.  ' 
ITenis,  my  Lord,  when  I  had  a  first  conference  at  Neuilly  with  yon. 
I  did  not  endeavoar  to  extenuate  the  feults  of  those  who  had  betrayed 
tiie  throne  ;  at  but  the  instant  when  that  throne  was  re- established,  I 
nointained,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  King  to  confound  all  in 
one  system,  perfectly  foRowed  up,  of  clemency  and  oblivion.  Tbat 
which  b  crime  in  a  well  regulated  state,  may  ne  only  delirium  in  a 
stale  of  disorder.  Sevetal  iadividuals  wlio  were  snxpected  of  trea- 
Mo,  had  been  only  misled  ni  the  path  to  which  (he  crisii  had  ta- 
gag^  them."    (p*.  10 — 12.) 

The  second  explanation,  we  bare  said,  refers  to  his  accept- 
ance oflhe  ministiy  of  the  police ;  and  ire  confers  that,  in  tnis 
respect,  we  cannot  wholly  concur  with  his  BtuteiDent  We 
cannot  believe  that,  regardless  of  aJI  personal  interest  and 
jafetj,  from  pare  magnanimitv,  fae  resumed  his  public  func- 
tions under  Louis ;  that  having  long  enjoyed  power,  he 
was  anxiouH  only  to  resign  it ;  and  that  his  ambition  had, 
by  a  miracle,  wholly  changed  its  character,  and  he  was  now 
ambitions  only  of  the  obscurity  of  i>rivate  life.  To  credit 
such  a  tale,  we  must  banish  from  oor  breasts  all  our  notions 
of  the  predoniDance  of  the  rulins  passion,  aad  all  oar  opi- 
nicMB  of  the  coasLsteocy  of  the  numao  heart,  both  in  rt> 
tirtiiouB  sensibilities  and  its  aberratiooa.  Hesecms  to  Imrs 
bees  anrare  tbat  the  wm-ld  would  form  more  jast  eonclu- 
•ioaa  ttnn  he  was  tSspt^ed  to  represent.  "  Let  the  words 
aod  the  sets  of  my  life,"  he  desires,  "  be  jnbeed,  not  by 
the  coiDparison  of  one  period  with  another.'  This  compa- 
rison is  the  basis  on  which  to  erect  our  opinions  of  charac' 
ter,  and  without  it  they  must  be  destitute  of  all  solid  foun> 
dation.  Tito  priaeipal question  be  discitsees,  in  this  portion 
of  bis  letter,  is  the  propriety  of  amnesty  and  oblivion,  which 
ftdvice,  be  says,  be  imiforfnly  eeve  to  his  Majesty  ;  and,  in 
tUs  place,  we  liave  no  donbt  of  the  truth  of  hit  alle^tioDj 
t>r  of  the  BtDcerity  by  which  it  was  dictated  ;  for  H  was  !■• 
pMaibte  liot  to  discover  that,  under  any  scheme  of  severitv, 
M  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  predecesi^or  wouU 
have  been  among  the  first  victims  of  fraternal  vengeance. 
But,  whatever  might  be  his  Motives,  Ibe.  cottnsel  was  nla* 
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tary ;  and  the  ex-minister  has  supplied  an  appoBite  illus- 
tration from  our  own  history. 

"  The  Stuarts  would  still  reign,  if  they  had  known  how  to  banish 
disquietude,  to  gain  confidence,  and  lo  give  faction  time  to  extin- 
guish itself.  Whither  has  their  obstinacy  to  speak  and  act  as  abso- 
'  lute  masters,  and  to  punish  all  resistance,  conducted  theml-  They 
have  paved  the  way  to  the  throne  for  the  Prince  of  Orange;  who, 
to  maintain  himself  there,  needed  only  to  use  his  power  with  mode- 
ration, lo  dissipate  alarm,  and  to  diffuse  security." 

"  At  what  moment  was  it  more  necessary  that  the  whole  worbl 
should  be  convinced,  that  the  word  of  the  King  was  sacred  and 
irrevocable?  The  slightest  appearance  of  retraction  of  engagements 
wounded  every  sentiment ;  the  terrihle  suspicion  of  having  been  de< 
ceived,  re-entered  anew  into  every  heart ;  and  confidence  retired  on 
all  sides,  and  for  ever."    (p.  22.) 

With  the  third  explanation,  on  the  ordonnance  of  the 
Sltb  July,  be  couplee  bis  administration  generally;  and 
here  again  we  read  with  some  incredulity,  where  he  writes 
^'  If  1  could  have  effaced  several  of  the  names  inscribed  In 
that  ordonnance,  by  placing  there  my  own,  I  should  not 
have  hesitated."  It  certainly  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  with  M.  Fouche,  in  the  same  breath,  or  in  the 
same  letter,  to  defend  bis  advice  of  total  oblivion,  and  his 
signature  of  the  terrific  ordonnance.  His  defence  eufii- 
ciently  shows  his  embarrassment.    It  is  in  these  words  :— 

"  The  idea  of  a  conspiracy  had  been  propagated  by  those  wlio 
wished  for  proscriptions.  My  resignation  before  having  demon- 
strated the  imposture,  might  have  caused  thousands  of  viclirps.  I 
determined  to  sign  the  ordonnance  of  the24th  of  July.  It  was  na- 
tural lo  think  that,  the  passions  gradually  becoming  calm,  justice 
would  resume  her  course,  and  would  impose  silence  on  all  revenge. 
If  1  had  withdrawn  myself,  I  should  have  been  reproached  with  all 
the  evils  which  1  prevented  by  remaining  in  the  adminbtration.'' 
(p.  25.) 

The  twenty>eight  subsequent  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
more  enlarged  justification  of  his  measures  as  a  minister ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  it,  be  seems  to  intimate  that  he  is 
possessed  of  a  secret,  that  perhaps  may  induce  some  of  hU 
enemies  to  be  a  little  chary  of  their  expressions  of  indJX' 
nation.  *'  I  have  not,"  says  he,  "  revealed  to  the  King  tne 
names  of  the  royalists  who  have  abandoned  htm  to  oBer 
their  services  to  Napoleon ;  I  have  not  wished  to  draw 
aside  any  veil;  those  of  whom  the  honour  is.  saved,  may 
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rehirn  to  virtue."  Was  this  silence  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  oath  of  office,  taken  on  one  of  the  most  sacred 
occasions  ? — and  if  this  solemn  obligation  be  avowedly  dis- 
regarded hy  M,  Fouche,  what  belief  can  we  repose  in  hi? 
assertions,  unaccompanied  by  that  awful  confirmation — or 
what  with  it  >  Of  the  circumstances  and  purposes  of  the 
French  cabinet,  he  observes : 

"  I  must  acknowledge,  that  the  ministry  in  which  I  had  a  share, 
had  intelligence,  love  of  good,  great  skill  in  a^irs ;  but  the  late 
misfortunes  of  the  past,  caused  it  too  much  tu  forget  the  dangers  of 
the  future.  Some  of  our  acts  were  divested  of  foresight:  we  tailed 
in  a  union  of  power  against  the  enemies  of  our  couutry,  and  of  one 
common  spirit  in  our  labours. 

"  It  was  against  the  most  violent  passions  that  we  were  forced  to 
act ;  and  it  was  the  passions  which  judged  us.  Men  scrutinized 
with  attention  the  object  at  which  we  aimed ;  hut  they  were  silent 
as  to  the  obstacles  which  we  met  with.  They  took  no  account  of 
the  ills  which  we  prevented,  and  the  disorders  which  we  obviated ; 
blame  of  our  operations  was  the  common  mould  in  which  evet^  in- 
trigue was  cast. 

"  They  complained  of  the  little  energy  of  the  police,  because  it 
was  not  solely  directed  against  men  whom  they  wished  (o  destroy. 
Yet  every  kind  of  malevolence  was  repressed ;  nothing  remained  ud- 

Eunisfaed.  The  army  was  agitated,  but  it  obeyed,  we  sought  to 
ring  all  parties  into  subordiuation— to  the  sacrifice  of  exaggerated 
ideas — to  good  order.  It  was  not  auflicient  to  moderate  the  passions ; 
in  ffae  South,  it  was  necessary  to  enchain  them. 

"  We  repeated  to  the  magistrates  of  these  provinces,  that  which 
the  conscience  of  man  so  often  tells  him,  that,  for  the  strong  as  for 
the  weak,  there  is  only  one  benefit  which  is  not  very  subject  to  re- 
gret, that  is  justice.  We  said  tu  the  King,  that  with  re-actitms  there 
was  neither  pubUc  repose,  nor  throne,  nor  nation."     (p.  34.) 

M.  Foucb^  is  remarkably  unforlunate  when  be  examines 
into  the  metaphysical  distinctions  of  tbe  science  of  politics. 
In  bis  attempts  to  refine,  he  ever  confounds ;  and  under  a  . 
multiplicity  of  words,  buries  all  meaning.  Of  this  kind  we 
m^ht  quote  successive  pages;  but  the  reader  will  be  pleased 
if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  a  paragraph. 

"  The  means  of  obtaining  influence  over  tbe  people,  the  greatest 
result  which  government  can  attain,  aM  not  less  changed.  Religion 
and  morality  are  do  longer  any  thing  more  than  feeble  auxiliaries  of 
the  laws.  Opinion,  a  new  element  in  social  order,  has  acquired  so 
much  energy  and  power,  that  it  has  become  tbe  rival  of  authority. 
Obedience,  which  now  possesses  rights,  makes  all  its  efforts  to  de- 
fend tbem.  Besistance  may  be  punished,  but  it  would  be  more  skil- 
ful to  conquer  it.    When  tbe  public  spirit  extends  itself,  government 
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ought  to  elevate  its  conceptions.  Force  may  cause  ordentolwae- 
tiuted;  but  tbe  language  of  poner  has  ao  longer  any  thiog  mare 
thaa  a  feeble  authority,  if  it  be  not  aided  by  penoasioii,  a^  supr 
ported  by  reason.  Toiie  listened  to  by  different  parties,  it  is  necet- 
sary  to  enter  into  their  paisions— to  speak  to  each  its  own  language; 
tbwc  is  00  longer  any  general  eloquence."    (p.  36.) 

We  recommend  the  following;  reflections  to  tbe  attentiv* 
regard  of  all  statesmen ;  and  thej'  should  recollect  that  thev 
are  from  tbe  highest  authority  in  the  deputment  to  which 
Otey  refer, 

"  We  have  often  been  reproached  with  not  having  informed  tbe 
Kin^  of  what  was  done  every  day  by  his  courtiers,  his  ministers,  the 
ministers  of  foreign  powers,  of  what  passed  in  the  interior  of  fiimi- 
lies,  &c.  &c.  &c.  This  is  the  policy  of  a  courtier  who  is  desirous 
of  pleasing,  or  of  a  subaltern  who  is  in  need  of  such  means  of 
tuakiug  his  merit  be  seen :  it  is  not  ours.  A  minister  must  calculate 
^ell  on  the  indulgence,  or  on  the  weakness,  of  his  master,  in  order 
to  make  to  him  every  morning  a  recital  of  .anecdotes,  which  tend, 
more  or  less,  to  degrade  the  objects  of  his  choice.  How  dangerous 
are  superficial  men  by  the  side  of  princes ! — they  have  always  some- 
thing to  say,  and  nothing  to  think. 

"  The  tranquillity  of  states  does  not  depend  on  the  circumstances 
which  affect  oaly  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  or  on  the  disposition 
of  mind  which  we  there  observe :  the  ambition  which  agitates  the 
great  has  no  political  influence  when  it  allies  itself  not  to  some  po- 
pular interest ;  intrigues,  couspiractesi  revolts,  are  impotent  and 
vain,  when  they  are  nottavoured  by  opinion,  and  supported  by  the 
cl&ctive  co-operation  of  the  multitude. 

"  There  is  no  opposition  to  be  feared  in  the  public  councils,  no 
secret  factions  to  be  dreaded,  when  the  monarch  has  in  his  behalf 
the  affections  and  the  power  of  the  people. 

"  The  tranquillity  of  tbe  stale  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
moral  dispositions  of  the  laborious  classes,  of  which  the  people  is 
oonqjosed,  and  which  fofta  the  basis  of  the  social  edifice.  A  good 
police  judges  not  of  these  dispositions  by  tbe  applauses  which  mea 
tlie  most  vile  and  the  most  wicked  ever  obtain,  durmg  the  period 
they  are  in  power. 

"  The  multitude  will  be  perpetually  calm,  if  we  frankly  attend 
to  its  interests:  if  we  remove  whatever  may  alter  its  confidence — 
■nay  wound  uselessly  its  prejudices — may  corrupt  its  modes  of  think- 
ing and  of  acting— nay  mislead  its  i^(»ance  and  ks  credulity.^ 
(p.4S.> 

}I.  F^udie  vindicates  his  ultimate  retirement  from  public 
life  in  these  terms  i — 

"  My  politictd  life  was  accomplished :  it  oidy  remained  for  me  to 
cho<»e  ttM  place  of  my  reto«et.    When  a  man  has  tbe  misfortune 
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to  be  celebrated,  the  place  which  is  the  least  known  receives  echt, 
when  be  wisbes  lo  retire  10  it  I  wisbed,  at  least,  to  escape  from 
calumny,  by  the  simplicity,  by  tbe  obscurity,  and  by  the  happiDCSS 
ti(  mv  domestfe  life. 

"  ^me  m  n«tDnfshed  that,  in  (juittiBg  the  ministryt  I  did  uot 
eater  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which  several  electoral  collef^es, 
especially  that  of  Paris,  bad  called  me.  Could  I  have  struggled 
with  advantage  against  the  ever-increasing  excess  orre-actiuot  L.et 
anyone  read  the  debates  of  the  Chamber,  and  he  will  Judge  what  I 
could  have  expected  from  such  a  contest. 

"  What  success  could  I  promise  myself  in  an  assembly  where  ia- 
Auence  belonged  to  ekaggeration — where  atiarchy  the  most  intolera- 
ble seemed  the  necessary  Instrumeat  of  the  re-establishment  of  ordetl 
What  could  I  say  to  men,  who  ste  the  power  and  strength  of  tbe 
Kii^  in  tbe  riouitiMi  of  bis  word,  and  treason  in  tbe  language  of 
Moderation :  who  believe  they  have  the  right  of  excluding  from  the 
Cha^iber  one  of  its  uiemUers,  without  judgmg  him — without  even 
pronouncing  his  name ;  and  of  exiling  him,  1^  comprehending  hiai 
in  the  generalities  of  a  law.  Justice,  and  the  voice  of  a  nation,  when 
they  are  able  to  make  fhemselves  heard,  will  demand,  of  what 
that  mandatory  has  rendered  himself  culpable,  s'mci  the  lime  when 
France  baa  chosen  him  to  defend  her  rightst — how  a  vole,  given 
twenty-three  years  Iwfore,  which  had  not  prevented  Louis  XVIIT. 
froOi  nominating  him  his  minister,  nor  the  Allied  Sovereigns  from 
bestowing  on  him  marks  of  consideration.  Could  beeome,  at  this 
day,  a  subject  of  proscHptionl  If  this  wwe  possible,  it  would  not 
be  die  pruscribed  penoD  wliom  we  bad  reason  lo  pity."    (p.  S9.) 

We  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  many  usefbt  hinte 
arejciveD  in  the  tetter  before  uh  aslo  the  existing  government 
of  France,  which  we  hope  will  uot  be  disregardea.  whatever 
exertiona  may  be  employed  to  pt^vent  its  circnlation  in  that 
cooiitry.  It  is  ot'the  more  impurtaiice,  if  the  light  of  truth 
should  by  (he  ministry  be  withheld  from  the  people,  that 
they  should  mak«  use  of  it  themselves.*  We  doubt  much 
if  tney  will  be  able  to  see  theii*  way  with  all  the  assistance 
Ihey  can  acquire ;  and  we  would  particularly  recommend 
to  their  uotice,  the  sentiment  la  a  previous  letter,  from  the 
same  band,  when  the  wand  of  authority  Was  yet  entrusted 
to  it :  "  The  republic  hns  made  us  acquainted  with  what- 
ever is  most  disastriiua  in  the  excess  of  liberty ;  the  empire 
with  whatever  is  most  disastrous  in  the  excess  of  power ; 
our  prayers  are  to  find,  at  an  equal  distance  from  those 
excesses,  independence,  order,  and  peace," 
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A»T.  X.— I^e  Citv  of  the  Plague.  By  Jons  Wilsom, 
Author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms.  Edinbiire,  A.  Constable 
aadCo. ;  London,  Longman  and  Co.  1816.  8to.  Pp.167. 
M AMY  authors  have  taken  a  pestilence  as  the  subject  of 
poems,  or  of  descriptive  and  impassioned  narrations.  The 
nrst,  we  believe,  in  point  of  date,  and  one  of  the  first  in 

glint  of  excellence,  is  Soccacio,  in  the  Induction  to  his 
ecameron ;  and  he  was  followed  by  several  other  Italians. 
In  England  they  have  been  extremely  numerous  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Dr.  I/>dge  (.a  celebrated  pbystcian, 
poet,  and  pamphleteer)  wrote  his  eloquent  detail  of  its  visi- 
tation, and  I>r.  Phaer(the  joint  translator  of  Virgil  with 
Twyne)  published  his  treatise  on  its  prevention  and  cure. 
These  were  succeeded  by  a  most  eloquent  piece,  dated 
about  1608,  and  written  by  George  Wilkins,  author  of ''The 
Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage,"  in  Dodaley's  Collection  of 
Old  Plays;  and  in  I6SS,  appeared  George  Wither*8  "Bri- 
tain's Remembrancer,"  wnich  the  author  printed,  as  ba 
states,  with  his  own  band,  not  being  able  to  find  any  person 
in  the  trade  who  would  venture  to  put  forth  a  book  by  this 
notorious  and  severely-punished  libeller.  A  short  and 
striking  extract  from  this  singular  poem,  which  is  now  ge- 
nerally neglected  by  all  but  the  curious,  may  serve,  in  soiM 
sort,  as  an  introduction  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilson  now 
before  us.  Wither  remained  in  London  during  the  hottest 
ravages  of  the  pestilence,  as  he  affirms,  on  account  of  a 
preternatural  monition  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  passage  ba 
first  supposes  himself  walking  tbrough  the  city. 

"  But  far  I  needed  not  (o  pace  about. 
Nor  long  inquire  to  find  such  objects  out ; 
For  every  place  with  sorrows  then  abonnde<l. 
And  every  way  the  cries  of  mourning  soiuxled. 
Yea,  day  by  day,  successively  till  night. 
And  from  the  evening  till  the  momiug  light. 
Were  scenes  of  grief  with  sliance  variety. 
Knit  up  in  one  contiauing  tragedy  I  ' 

No  sooner  waked  1,  but  twice  twenty  knells, 
And  many  sadly-sounding  passing-bells. 
Did  greet  miae  ear,  aud  hy  their  heavy  tolls 
To  nie  gave  notice  that  some  early  souls 
Departnl  whilst  I  slept ;  that  odier  some 
Were  dtawing  onward  to  their  longest  home ; 
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And  seemhigly  presag'd  that  tmuiy  a  one 

Should  bid  the  worUI  good  n^ht,  ere  it  were  noon. 

My  chamber  entertain'd  me  all  atone. 
And  in  the  rooms  adjoining  lodged  none: 
Yet  through  the  darksome,  silent  night,  did  fly 
Sometimes  an  uncoulb  noise,  sometimes  aery; 
And  sometimes  mournful  callings  pJerc'd  my  room. 
Which  came,  I  neither  knew  from  whence  nor  whom." 

Canto  IF.  p.  104. 
The  scene  of  die  action  of  Mr.  WiIbod's  piece  is  fixed 
in  London,  when  it  is  devastated  in  the  way  atrave  de- 
scribed ;  when  the  inhabitants  are  dying  by  hundreds ;  and 
when  the  dead-cart  is  going  its  rounds,  to  receive  from  (he 
windows  the  bodies  of  the  exanimate  victims.  Our  readers, 
no  doubt,  will  recollect  Defoe's  terrific  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  metropolis  at  such  a  time.  We  have  some  doubt 
whether  *'  The  City  of  the  Plague"  be  precisely  a  fit  sub- 
ject, for  this  department  of  our  Review;  but  it  is  in  a  dra- 
matic form,  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  conducted 
diaiogue-wise ;  and  we  are  so  anxious  to  avoid  the  practice 
of  rescniing  to  stale  common-place  criticisms  upon  the 
ephemeral  productions  at  our  theatres,  that  we  would  rather, 
as  we  did  last  month,  omit  all  notice  of  the  drama,  than 
choose  a  subject  of  remark  not  calculated  for  the  nature  of 
our  publication. 

It  is  not  ea<;y  to  ascertain  at  what  period  Mr.  Wilson 
means  to  fix  the  action  (as  far  as  it  has  action)  of  his  piece. 
A  long  period  has  happily  now  elapsed  since  the  last  mor- 
tality of  this  kind,  and,  we  apprehend,  that  our  author 
does  not  mean  to  allude  to  any  specific  period  of  our  his- 
toid; and  the  state  of  manners  be  describes  in  some  portions 
of  niB  work,  neither  belongs  to  the  present,  Bor  indeed  to 
any  other  age.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  complexion 
of  this  descriptive  drama  is  modern ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
intended  that  we  should  read  it  under  the  supposition  that 
London  is  at  this  moment  suSering  under  the  pestilence. 
Two  young  naval  officers,  Frankfort  and  Wilmot,  return 
from  sea,  and  approach  London,  wbwe  they  have  learnt 
tint  the  plague  is  raging :  the  former  bad  left  his  mother 
heltind  him,  and  anxiously  makes  inquiries  of  her  fote  of 
an  old  man,  who  escapes  with  his  graaddiild  from  the  in- 
fected <aty.  He  is  told  to  "  think  of  her  with  the  dead ;" 
and  then  the  old  man  proceeds  with  some  eloquence  to  re* 
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present  the  condition  of  (be  Ifiwn.     The  following  lines 
are  a  part  of  bis  barangue  :— 

-  Stand  aloof, 


And  let  tbe  Pest's  triurapbal  chariot 

Have  open  way,  advancing  to  the  tomb. 

See  how  he  mocks  the  pomp  and  pageantry 

Of  earthly  kings !    A  miserable  cart, 

Heap'd  up  with  bumaii  bodies ;  dragg'd  along 

By  (tale  sicedsi  skeleton-anatomies  I 

And  onwards  urged  by  a  wan  meagre  wretch, 

Doam'd  never  to  retani  from  the  foul  pit, 

WhitliflT,  with  oaths,  he  drives  hU  load  of  bonw. 

Would  you  look  in  1  Grey  hairs  aiu]  gotden  tresse*. 

Wan  shrive U'd  clieeks,  that  have  not  smil'dfor  jear&i 

And  maay  a  rosy  visage,  uniilng  still; 

Bodies  in  the  uoisome  weeds  of  beggary  wrapt, 

With  age  decrepit,  and  Wasted  to  the  bone; 

And  ynuthful  frames,  august  and  beautiful, 

In  spite  of  mortal  pangs, — there  lie  tbey  sit 

Embrac'd  inghastlinebs!     But  look  not  long. 

For  haply,  'mid  the  feces  glimmering  there. 

The  well-known  cheek  of  some  beloved  fHend 

Will  meet  tby  gaze,  or  some  snrall  snow-white  hand. 

Bright  with  tbe  ring  that  holds  ber  lover's  hair." 

We  are  then  introduced  to  a  very  Bingular  character)  a 
mock  astrologer,  who  deludes  "  tbe  ^eat  vulg;ar  and  tbe 
email,"  by  pretended  prophecies  of  the  fate  of  tbeir  rela- 
tions and  fricods :  he  ia  exposed  by  Frankfort  and  bis  friend 
WUinot,  M'hu  discover  him  to  have  been  a  sailor  og  board 
a  ship  called  the  Thunderer.  This  cbaracter  is  most  incon- 
sistent, and  (be  incident  is  ill-chosen  and  worse  managed. 
It  only  serves  to  inform  us  that  Frankfort  is  in  love  with  a 
^nude  named  Magdalene,  then  in  tbe  city  employing  ber- 
a/dt,  uoawed,  in  the  charitable  duty  of  attending  the  sick 
4nd  the  dying.  This  young  lady,  while  praying  at  (be  altTg, 
(liaarmB  an  assassin  ojf  bis  purpose  to  murder  ber;  and,  by 
a  stratue  incongruity,  tbe  nest  scene  introduces  qs  to  4 
party  of  joung  men  nlaspbeaiously  revelling  in  the  midst 
of  the  horrors  of  the  peat,  ^arta  of  these  scenes  are  writ* 
ten  with  great  power;  and  a  soog  of  triumph  for  the  plague, 
givwi  by  one  of  the  par^^  will  not  easily  be  exceeded.  Wt 
•juote  two  of  th«  he«t  verses- 

'*  King  of  tbe  aisle  t  and  church-yard  c«H  I 
Thf  r^;al  robes  bcooma  tbw  well. 
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'  With  yellow  ^Mts,  like  lurk)  stan   . 
Prophetic  of  throne  shattering:  wan. 
Bespangled  is  it«  niglit-iike  gloom. 
As  it  sweeps  the  cold  damp  fiom  the  toqib. 
Thy  hand  doth  grasp  an  neediest  dart, 
On»  fia^r  touch  beaumbs  tlie  heart 
If  thy  stubboni  victim  will  not  die. 
Thou  roll's!  around  thy  bloodabut  eye. 
And  Madness,  leaping  in  his  chain. 
With  giant-buffet  ^iles  the  brain ; 
Or  Idiecy,  with  drivellii^  laugh. 
Holds  put  her  strong-drugg'il  bowl  to  quaff; 
And  douB  tbe  dntuken  wretch  doth  lie, 
Unsbeeted  in  ^  ctiinetery. 

"  Thou!  Spirit  of  the  burning  breath, 

Atone  deserv'st  the  name  of  Death ! 

Hide  Fever!  hide  thy  scarlet  brow; 

Nine  days  thou  linger'st  o'er  thy  blow. 

Till  the  leach  briny  water  from  the  spring 

And  scare  tbee  off  ou  drtnehed  wing. 

Consumption!  waste  awa^  at  will! 

In  warmer  climes  thou  faifst  to  kill; 

And  rosy  Health  is  laughing  loud 

As  off  thou  steat'st  with  empty  shroud ! 

Ha!  blundering  Patsy !  thou  art  chill! 

But  half  the  man  is  living  still ; 

One  arm,  one  leg,  one  cheek,  one  side. 

In  antic  guise  Iby  wrath  deride. 

But  who  may 'gainst  thy  power  rebel. 

King  of  the  aisle,  and  church-yard  cell! 

In  tbe  second  act  Frankfort  learns  the  deqth  of  bis  no- 
ther  and  of  her  voung  son,  and  Magdalene  is  shewn  per- 
fwming  acts  of  disinterested  and  raout  t^angeroiis  benevo- 
lence: it  app£ars  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  poor  parents, 
Rving  on  the  banks  Qf  t^e  Cumberland  Lakes,  who  come  to 
London  with  their  daughter  just  before  the  plague,  iq 
whit4i  they  sufl^r,  discovered  itsc^lf.  Afier  the  death  of  faer 
father  ana  mother,  "  she  is  a  lovely  lady  no  one  kpows,  who 
walks  through  lonesome  pihtces  dav  and  night,  giving  to  the 

Eoor  who  have  no  earthly  friend.  The  place  of  meeting 
etween  her  and  Frankfort  is  strangely  fixed  in  the  room 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  Frankfort's  mother  and  yownger 
brother  have  been  Ind  out  and  doeoMlttd  1^  Mafdalene. 

"  \TludonQpm», aatf  Migvaxenk  enfat-l 
"Priot  BalNkltbel(l«»Hdqa4«fwb»m  w^s^mkE 
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"  Magdtdene.  (seeing  Frankfort  and  Wilmot  hueUng  milh 
Uuirfaees  on  the  bid.) 
Haply  some  sorrowing  frieods  unkDOmi  to  me ! 

"Frank,  (rimig.)  Magdaleae!  my  holy  Magdalene ! 

"  Magd.  (throwing  kerxlf  doum  btade  ktm.) 
Hush  !  hush  !  my  Frankfort!  thus  I  fold  ooe  arm 
Round  thy  blest  neck,  and  with  the  other  thus 
I  touch  the  sileat  dead  ! 

"  Frtmk.  O  Magdalene ! 

Tis  a  wild  night  of  bliss  and  misery. 

"  Magd.  We  both  are  orphans. 

"  Frank.  H  ush !  1  know  it  alL — 

An  angel's  arms  are  round  me— No !  a  n^ortal's — 
A  mortal  thing  sublimed  and  beautified 
By  woes  that  would  have  broken  many  a  heart. 
In  thy  embrace  what  do  I  care  for  death  t 
In  ev'ry  breathing  of  thy  bolv  bosom 
I  feel  contentment,  iUitb,  and  piety ; 
Nor  can  the  shadow  of  this  passing  world 
Breathed  o'er  thy  lace  of  perishable  beauty 
Bedim  thy  holy  spirit — it  is  bright. 
Nor  seems  to  heed  that  gushmg  flood  of  tears. 

"  Priest  to  Wibuot.  Let  us  retire.  The  hour  is  drawing  near, 
Fixed  for  the  funeral. 

"  Wilmot.  Heaven  in  mercy  sent 

That  angel  with  that  dewy  voice,  and  eyes 
More  dewy  still,  to  stand  beside  the  grave. 
And  shew  my  friend  how  beautiful  in  heaven 
His  mother  now  must  be  !     That  silent  smile 
To  resignation  might  convert  despair  1" 

IPrieit  and  Wibnot  retire." 

Tbroucfaout  the  piece,  there  are  many  obvious  imilations 
of  the  style  of  wrilinff  and  thought  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  but 
we  cannot  say  that  they  are  generally  happy,  and  certain^ 
-very  ill  adapted  to  a  dramatic  production.  Mr.  Wilson  al- 
ways introduces  these  imitatione  in  a  forced  manner;  they 
never  flow  easily  from  him,  and  he  goes  out  of  his  way  for 
the  sake  of  them.  An  instance  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the 
opening  of  the  third  and  last  act,  where  a  priest  is  describ- 
ing a  view  of  the  uty  of  London  from  a  tower  nwig  in  its 
centre ;  his  words  are, 

"  Silent  as  nature's  solitary  glens 
Slept  the  long  streets — and  mighty  London  seem'd. 
With  all  its  temples,  domes,  and  palaces, 
"    p  of  tall    '" 


e  sublisie  assemblage  of  tall  clifis 
To  bring  down  the  deep  stillness  of  the  heavens 
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To  shroud  them  in  the  desert.     Groves  of  masts 
Rose  through  the  brightness  of  the  aim-smote  river. 
Bat  all  their  flags  were  struck,  and  every  sail 
Was  lower'd.     Many  a  distant  Jand  had  felt 
The  sadden  stoppage  of  (hat  mighty  beart." 

All  that  is  good  in  this  extract  is  taken  rrom  a  sonnet  bjr 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  with  which  the  admirers  of  that  gentle* 
man's  works  are  well  acquainted,  and  to  which  his  oppo- 
nents io  not  deny  excellencies  of  the  highest  character— we 
mean  the  sonnet  composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge  just 
af^er  sun-rise  in  summer.  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  copying  and  our  readers  of  pe- 
rusiog  it. 

"  Earth  has  not  any  thing  to  shew  more  fair: 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  that  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 
Tbb  city  now  doth  like  a  ganneot  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare 
Ships  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  tbe  fields  and  to  the  sky ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendor,  valley,  rock  or  bill; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt  a  calm  so  deep! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  wUI. 
Dear  God  I  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

Frankfort,  after  the  burial  of  his  relatives,  takes  tbe  in- 
feclion,  as  well  as  Magdalene,  while  conversing  with  a 
joung  girl  whose  life  she  had  saved :  the  former  becomes 
frantic,  while  the  latter  waits  the  rapid  advance  of  death 
with  resignation.  She  summons  sufficient  strength  to  visit 
Frankfort,  who,  she  hears,  is  dying. 

"  [Magdalene  Imtels  doom  by  the  bedside  and  looki  at 
finnkfort.'] 

"  Magd.  Say  that  thou  know'st  me,  and  I  shall  die  haj^y. 

"  Frmk.  Magdalene !  for  I  will  call  thee  by  that  name  I 
Thou  art  so  beautiful ! 

"  Magd.  Enough! — enough! 

"  Frank.  O  Magdalene  I  why  am  I  lying  here. 
And  irtiy  so  many  melancholy  feces 
Are  looking  all  at  me,  and  none  but  me, 
I  now  must  never  know.     I  see  the  tears 
Which  all  around  do  shed  are  meant  for  me ; 
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But  nooe  nill  tell  me  why  they  thus  abould  wMp. 
Has  some  disgrace  befaUen  me?  One  nord. 
One  little  word  from  thee  will  make  all  plain — 
For  oh !  a  soul  with  such  a  heavenly  face. 
Must  live  but  in  relieving  miserv! 

"  Magd.  Disgrace  and  Fraa^forfs  name  are  fax  asunder. 


"  Magd. 
K%  blissTrO] 


bale.     O  press  my  hand,  sweet  friend  \ 


Its  living  touch  may  wake  thee  from  thy  dream 

Of  unsubstantial  horrors.     Magdalene 

Hath  come  to  die  with  thee — even  in  thy  arms  t 

"  Fraak.  O  music  well  known  to  my  rending  brsio— r 
It  breathes  the  teelmg  of  reality 
O'er  the  dim  wmld  that  hath  perple\'d  my  soul.'' 

The  BuBeriiivB  of  Frankfort  are  first  terminated,  but 
Mafdalene,  who  follows  him  to  (he  grave,  aad  in  the  agonj 
of  her  grief,  faints  upon  bis  deaa  bodj  in  tbe  church- 
yard, survives  but  a  few  ouQUtes,  and  the;  are  buried 
together. 

Notwithstandiif^  the  imitations  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, and  some  others  (one  tirom  Titns  Andronicii3,  where 
a  mother  describeg  the  effect  of  her  child's  bright  hair  in 
the  ^rave  to  be  like  that  of  the  jewel  upon  the  finger  of 
,Bassianu(!  in  the  pit),  we  must  admit  that  this  poem  pos- 
•eeses  considerable  claims  lo  originality.  Did  we  criticixe 
it  upon  any  dramatic  rules,  however  liberal,  we  might  point 
out  many  faults ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
intend  to  obey  any  of  them.     The  dialogues  are  in  general 

3[>un  out  to  a  tedious  length  fur  the  sake  of  including  spirited 
pscriptive  sketches,  particularly  of  horrors,  upon  which 
the  author  dwelk  with  much  seeming  satistactiun,  working 
them  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  style  in  general  is 
forcible,  but  often  overstrained,  and  on  this  account,  as  well 
«9  6n  account  of  ils  extreme  length,,  and  the  deficiency  of 
incident,  we  do  not  think  that  the  poom  will  be  read  as  a 
whole  with  as  much  pleasure  as  might  be  derived  from 
judicious  extracts. 

Some  miscellaneous  pieces  afe  appended,  which  we  shall 
probably  notice  in  a  future  number. 
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For  out  of  the  olde  feldes,  as  men  saietfa, 
Cometh  all  tbb  new  come,  fro  yere  to  yere ; 
And  out  of  old  bookes,  in  good  fttetb, 
Cometh  all  this  newe  science  that  men  lere, 

Chauar'i  Juem.  of  Fovka,  ri.  4. 

Art.  '^X.—PaBadii  Ttmia.  Wits  Treasury,  Being  the 
Second  Pari  of  Wits  Commott'wealth.  Bjf  Fkancis 
Mbbes,  Maister  of  Aries  of  bath  Vniuersities.  *  Viuitur 
ingenio,  czt^:^  mortis  erunt.' — At  London,  printed  br 
P.  Short,  for  Cuthbert  Burbie,  and  are  to  be  eolde  at  hu 
shop  at  the  ttoyall  ExcliBnge.  1598.    ISmo.  fo.  333. 

To  tboee  who  are  interested  id  the  history  of  poeti^'  (and 
who  in  this  day  is  notP>,  more  especially  in  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  period  when  tne  laurel  flourished  with 
the  greatest  vigour  and  beauty,  the  reignB  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  no  work  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  second 
part  of  Meres'  Wits  Common  Wealth,  the  full  title  of  which 
we  have  above  inserted.  It  has  always  been  industriously 
sought  after,  and  eagerly  purchased  at  almost  any  price,  by 
sncn  as  were  curious  in  their  collections  of  the  works  of  our  - 
earlier  poets,  because  of  the  three  critical  productions  which 
appeared  between  the  years  1586  and  1598,*  that  before  us 
contains  not  only  the  fullest  notices  of  the  admirable 
writers  of  the  day,  but  the  only  mention  of  the  most  admi- 
rable of  those  writers — Shakspeare.  It  is  mainly  upon  the; 
sileace  of  the  two  earliest  of  tnese  critics,  that  the  commen- 
fotors  upon  our  great  dramatist  have  founded  their  position, 
that  be  did  not  begin  to  write  for  the  stage  until  1591. 
Notwithstanding  the  mention  of  him  by  Meres,  it  has 
often  surprised  those  who  have  particularly  studied  the 
subject,  that  so  little  homage  should  have  oeen  paid  to 
Shakspeare  by  contemporaries ;  that  while  Watson,  Con- 
Btable,  and  Whetstone  have  received  lavish  applauses  which 
they  have  not  deserved,  Shakspeare,  who  must  nave  eclipsed 
all  others  in  public  estimation,  has  cither  scarcely  received 
bare  justice  at  their  hands,  or  has  been  passed  over  entirely 
without  remark.     We   must  allow,  however,  that  this  cir- 

•  A  "  Ditemrte  <tf  EngUth  Porfrj"  was  published  by  Wefcbe  in  1586,  and 
in  IS89,  another  critic,  usoidly  known  by  the  name  ufPsn«n]iBni,printeil 
Ui "  Jrt  i/EngHth  Poegy." 
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cum^nce  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  when 
the  two  critics  mentioned  in  the  note  publisbed  their  works, 
Shakspeare  had  probably  not  yet,  or  only  just  started  as  • 
writer  for  the  sti^  ;  but  Btill  his  minor  poems,  which  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  the  productions  of  the  same  kind  by 
his  contemporarieB,  that  his  plavB  bear  to  their  plays,  ought 
to  have  entiUed  him  te  the  highest  admiration.  It  should 
seem  also,  that  his  ^tomaz  fame  was  not  re^rded  without 
•one  enry,  as  we  pointed  out  m  our  review  ofGreene'a 
Groeltwortk  »f  fVit^*  and  as  n)i«ht  be  established  by  se- 
▼eral  other  quotations,  most  of  which  have  Bot  escaped  the 
aoticeofthaindelatigable  Malone. 

Besides  the  Talue,  curiosity,  and  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
book  we  have  now  chosen  for  review,  W9  bad  anotb^  vaa- 
Bon  for  selectiag  it.  In  the  course  of  the  articles  under  the 
bead  of  Bibliotheca  Jntiqua  inserted  in  previous  numbers 
wa  have  bad  occaston  to  mention  the  names  of  persons  aad 
of  works  which  were  probably  quite  new  to  some  of  our 
readers,  though  to  others,  who  have  devoted  themselves 

Earticularly  to  the  study  of  old  poetry,  they  have  been  pro- 
ably  well  known :  the  consequence  has  been,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  insert  explanatory  notes  containing  the  necessary 
intelligence,  which  materially  interfered  with  the  regularity 
of  our  progrees.  That  portion  of  Meres'  PaHadis  Tamia 
from  which  we  shall  principally  derive  our  extracts,  com- 
prises the  oames  of  the  authors,  and  many  of  the  prodnct 
tions  (with  such  remarks  upon  their  nature  and  conteuts  aa 
were  consistent  with  the  summary  mode  in  which  he  w«i 
cmnpelled  to  speak  of  tiiem),  emecially  femous  in  the  latter 
end  of  tb«  sixteaQtb  and  at  tne  be^nning  of  the  seven- 
teeath  century.  At  least,  therefore,  Dy  the  perusal  of  the 
|H*eseiit  articw,  many  may  become  partially  acquainted  with 
paeons  to  whom  and  to  whose  works  on  future  occasioBS 
we  shall  perhaps  separately  advert. 

But  Kttle  is  taiown  of  Francis  Meres,  the  writer  or  coUectw 
of  this  second  part  of  Wits  Common-wealth,  and  that  little 
consists  rather  of  dates  than  of  anecdotes.  It  sometimes  hap< 
pens  (as  with  the  subject  treated  of  in  our  last  numberf), 
that  both  the  author  and  the  work  are  singular  and  curipUs; 
but  in  tbe  present  instance,  the  great  value  consists  in  the 
matter  to  be  fbund  in  the  book.  Where  Meres  was  bora 
We  koow  not,  nor  where  he  received  the  earlier  part  of  hw 
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•ducatioot  He  states  ia  tbc  titts-  tkat  he  wu  Uuter  of 
Alls  of  both  Universities,  and  it  appem  that  be  took  his 
degree  of  B.  A.  at  Pembroke  Hall  in  1587,  and  of  M.  A.  in 
1^1 ;  biit  DO  distiDct  mention,  we  beliere,  ia  to  be  [bond  of 
him  at  Oxford.  He  took  wdns,  and  four  years  aftw  the 
pnUication  of  the  wtwk  on  our  table,  he  was  made  Hector, 
of  Wing,  in  Rutlandshire.  He  was  boro  in  1565,  and  woe 
csBsequentl;  one  year  younger  than.  Shakmeare*  wb» 
seenw  to  have  been  a  favourite  poet  with  hira.  Heres  doe* 
not  ^^f>ear  to  have  obtained  any  prefermeat  in  the  church,  as 
he  died  at  hie  living  of  Wing  in  1646,  at  the  advanced  agO' 
of  81  years. 

By  nur  die  greater  part  <^  his  work  has  Dothiog  to  do 
with  tbe  purpose  for  i»iich  we  employ  it,  and  indeed  is  little 
^iplieable  to  any  purpose  of  utility.  It  consists  of  the  ar* 
rangement  of  an  immense  number  of  similes  under  different 
heads,  which  eimilee  are  drawn  either  from  objects  in  nature, 
in  art,  or  from  imasiQaiy  properties  of  both.  For  the  sake  of 
ilinstnLtion,  we  wilrquote  one  or  two  specimens. 

"  As  the  goodoeue  ofaBborwdotbnot  eoeiatingoldX  bridlea,  in 
•osUy  tiappiDgs,  w  in  a  veliiet  saddk,  but  in  the  swiftnease  of  lui 
tuDiuiig,  the  strength  of  his  legs,  and  the  firmeDesK  of  his  pace :  so 
the  vertue  of  the  minde  doeth  not  ccmaist  in  riches,  in  the  health 
of  the  body,  in  humane  estimation,  or  in  libertie,  for  these  thinges 
may  be  taken  away;  but  in  a  right  knowledge  of  God,  and  an  vp- 
ligbt  liuiog  among  men.     Chrytoit.  horn,  qwd  nemo  laditur  nin  a 

'  "  As  it  bappencth  in  trees,  if  one  lake  awaj  tbe  fiiiit  with  the 
leaue^  nd  cut  off  all  tbe  braicbes,the  roole  still  remayniag  sounde, 
die  tree  eftsoones  flounsheth  widi  greater  beauty :  so  if  the  roote  <:4 
TCTtue  remaJBe  sounde,  although  licbes  bee  triKO  away,  and  tbebodie 
pntrifie,  yet  all  thioge*  retunW  witli  greater  pleaty,  at  we  nay  see  if 
Sai.  idaa.  kom.  4.  mpi^il.  AutieeH. 

"  If  you  tread  a  precious  stone  in  tbe  durt  it  dKweth  tbe  beauty 
■ore  perspicnously :  to  tbe  vertue  of  tbe  Saintes,  whetbcrsoeiier  it 
beethiownc,  it  still  appeareth  more  beautifull,  nhetbcr  it  be  in  sor* 
aitude,  in  prison,  or  in  proeperitie.     IdtM.  horn.  63.  m  Gautia. 

"  As  an  odoriferous  oynttnent  doth  not  keepe  its  fragrsncie  shutte 
«p  within  it  selfe,  but  doth  sende  it  forth,  and  sweeten  those  places 
aeOMTHtoit:  to  generous  and  excellent  men  doc  not  hide  thor  ver- 
tues  within  Iheatseluei,  but  do  both  helpe  others,  and  make  them 
better.    Idm  kgm.  %  in  t.  ad  VuMlonkaua:' 

This,  in  truth,  wad  the  foshiMtable  style  <^the  time,  beiiv 
need  in  most  irftbe  curious  old  romances;  the  example  is  said 
to  hare  been  set  by  John  Lilly,  the  author  of  a  productioo 
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ofthatkind,  wliidi,  though  tedious,  possess^  paBsa^  of 
coflsklerable  poetical  ment,  entituled,  **  Eupkua,  the  Am- 
tomie  of^  Wit"  and"  Eupkues  and  Am  Enslaad;"  the  first 
printed  in  1580,  and  the  last  in  1583.  In  order  to  sbev 
the  resemblance,  we  will  extract  only  one  sentence — "  As 
the  cipresse  tree  the  more  it  is  watered,  the  more  it 
withereth,  and  the  oftener  it  is  lopped,  the  sooner  it  dieth: 
so  unbridled  youth,  the  more  it  is  bj  graue  advice  coun- 
Belled,  or  due  correction  controlled,  the  sooner  it  falleth  to 
confusion,  hating  all  reasons  that  would  brine  it  from  folly, 
as  that  tree  dotn  all  remedies  that  should  make  it  fertile." 
This  style  soon  obtained  the  name  of  Eupheuism,  and  it 
was  carried  to  a  most  ridiculous  extreme  in  the  court  of 
Elizabeth.  Drayton,  speaking  "  of  poets  and  poesie,"  and 
the  debt  due  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  says,  that  he 

-  did  first  reduce 


Our  tongue  froin  ZjUy'a  writing  then  in  use; 
Talking  nf  stones  starres,  plants,  of  fislies,  flies, 
Playing  with  wards  and  idle  similies,"  &c. 

In  truth,  the  absurdest  superstitions  and  inventions  w^re 
resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  a  simile.  With  these  general 
remarks,  we  shall  dismiss  therefore  all  the  early  part  of 
Meres's  Paladis  Tamta,  and  proceed  to  what  he  says  in  that 
portion  of  his  book  which  gives  "  J  comparative  Discourse  of 
our  Enelisk  Poets,  with  the  Greeke,  Latine,  and  Italian 
Poets;'  for  the  reader  will  find  that  he  still  proceeds  upon 
his  system  of  resemblances.  We  shall  omit  what  he  states 
regarding  Chaucer,  Gower,  &c.  because  his  opinions  of  Ids 
contemporaries  are  chiefly  valuable. 

"  As  the  Greeke  tongue  is  made  famous  and  eloquent  by  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Euripides,  Aeachilus,  Sophocles,  Pindarus,  Phocylides,  and 
Aiistophanes ;  and  the  Laliue  tongue  by  Virgin,  Ouid.  Hoiac*. 
Silius  Italicus,  Luvanus,  Lucretius,  Ausonius,  and  Claudianos :  so 
the  English  tongue  b  mightily  enriched,  and  gorgeously  inuested  in 
nre  ornaments  and  resplendent  abtliments  by  Sir  Philip  Sidner. 
Spencer,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Shakespeare,  Marlow,  and 
Chapman. 

■'  As  Xenophon,  who  did  imitate  so  escellently,  as  to  gine  tb  e& 
gum  M«/i  m^MTij,  the  portraiture  of  a  lust  Empyre  vnder  the  bum 
of  Gyms  (as  Cicero  saielb  of  him)  made  therein  an  absolute  heroicaH 
poem  ;  and  as  Heliodorus  writ  in  prose  his  sugred  inuention  of  that 
picture  of  Loue  in  Theaginea  and  Carictea,  and  yet  both  excel- 
iMt  admired  poets:  so  Sir  Philip  Sidney  writ  his  immortal  poen 
The  CmttetK  of  Pembnoh^s  Arcadia,  in  prose,  and  yet  owiaiett 
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.  "  As  Sextus  Fropertius  saide ;  nttdo  guid  magit  luaciivr  Biade : 
so  I  say  of  Spencer's  Fairy  Queene,  I  kno«e  not  what  more  excellent 
or  exquisite  poem  may  be  wriltea. 

.  "As  Achilles  had  the  aduantagc  of  Hector,  bfcause  it  was  his  fortuDe 
to  bee  extolled  and  renowned  by  the  heauealy  verse  of  Homer:  so 
Spencer's  Elisa  the  Fairy  Queen  hath  the  advantage  of  all  Ibe 
Queenes  in  the  worlde,  to  bee  eternized  by  so  diuine  a  poet. 

"  As  Theocritus  is  bminised  for  his  Idj/llia  in  Greeke,  and  Vir- 
gyll  for  his  Eehgi  in  Latine  :  so  Spencer  their  imitatour  in  his  Sh£p- 
heardes  Calender,  is  renowned  for  the  like  argument,  and  honoured 
for  fine  poetical!  inuention,  and  most  enquiaile  wit. 

"  As  Parthenius  Nicaeus  excellently  sung  the  praises  of  his 
Arete :  so  Daniel  hath  diuineiy  sonetted  the  matchlesse  beauty  of  his 
Delia. 

"  As  euery  one  moumeth,  when  hee  heareth  of  the  lamentable 
plangors  of  Thracian  Orpheus  for  his  dearest  Euridice :  so  euery 
one  passionatelh,  when  he  readeth  the  afflicted  death  of  Daniels  dis- 
tressed Rosamond. 

"  As  Lucan  hath  moumefully  depainted  the  ciuil  wars  of  Pom- 
pey  andCiesar:  so  hath  Daniel  tlte  ciuill  warsofYorke  and  Lan- 
caster ;  and  Drayton  the  ciuill  wars  of  Edwarde  the  second,  and  the 
Barons. 

"As  Virgil  doth  imitate  Catullus  in  the  libematterof  Ariadne  for 
his  story  of  Qu^ne  Dido :  so  Michael  Drayton  doth  imitate  Ouid  in 
his  Englands  Heroieal  Epistki. 

"  As  Sophocles  was  called  a  Bee  for  the  sweetoesof  his  tongue:  so 
in  Charles  Fitz-Iefieries  Drake,  Drayton  is  termed  Goldenmouth'd, 
for  the  purity  and  pretiousuesse  of  his  stile  and  phrase. 

"  As  Accius,  M.  Attilius  and  Milithus  were  called  TragOBdiogra- 

Ebi,  because  ihey  writ  tragedies  :  so  may  wee  truly  terme  Michael 
trayton  Tragcediographus,  for  his  passionate  penning  the  downfals 
of  valiant  Robert  of  Normandy,  chast  Matilda,  and  great  Gaueston. 
"  As  loan.  Honteriis  in  Latine  verse  writ  three  bookes  of  Cosmo- 
graphy with  geographicall  tables :  so  Michael  Drayton  is  now.  in 
penning  in  English  verse  a  poem  called  PolvMilbion,  geographical 
and  hydn^raphicall  of  all  the  forests,  woods,  mountaines,  foun- 
taines,  riuers,  lakes,  flouds,  bathes,  and  springs  that  be  in  England." 

Drajton'g  Polyolbion  is  one  of  the  moRt  learned,  labo- 
inou8,jind  entertaining  topographical  poetical  works  ever 

Srinted  :  although  the  personifications  are  innumerable, 
lereisa  variety  ae  endlesa,  and  a  spirit  of  description  and  a 
high  vein  of  poetry  that  is  delightful.  No  less  a  man  than 
Selden  thought  the  notes  to  it  worthj  his  pen.  The  first 
part  of  Polyolbion  was  not  published  until  fourteen  years 
after  Meres  wrote  what  is  above  quoted.     He  proceeds, 

"  As  Anlus  Persius  Flaccus  is  reported  among  al  writers  to  be  of 
an  honest  life  and  vpright  conoersation:  so  Hicbael  Drayton  Cfue 
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tatkt  ktmoriiSfomorii  cmua  nemino)  among  schutlet»,  wnldiours,  v 
fotU,  and  all  »aits  of  pei^e,  is  hekJe  for  a  man  of  vertuous  di^iO' 
iilioD,bonest  conuersalion.and  wel  gouerned  carisge,  whicli  isalnast 
■tracidous  among  good  wits  in  these  declming  and  corrupt  times, 
wfaeD  Hurt  is  Motlung  iut  rogtry  in  mllaimu  man,  and  nh«a  cb«at' 
iag  and  oreftioes  is  counted  ^e  cleaoeat  wit,  and  soundett  wise- 
dome." 

With  the  Encliah  words  marked  in  Italics  our  readers 
■re  well  acqiiaiDted ;  tbey  are  taken  from  Heniv  IV.  p.  1, 
A.  S,  8c.  4 ;  but  Malone,  who  makes  such  use  of  Meres  in 
his  "Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of 
Shakspeare  were  written,"  has  passed  over  this  passa^ 
without  notice.  The  truth  of  the  general  applicatioB  bj 
Meres  of  the  quotation  to  writers  of  that  period^  was  shewn 
in  some  degree  in  our  article  upon  Greene's  Groatsaorik  of 
Wit.  After  a  deserved  tribute  to  Warner,  Meres  mentions 
Shakspeare,  and  enumerates  the  tragedies  and  comedies  st 
that  time  known  to  have  been  written  by  him. 

"  As  Decius  Ausonius  Gallus  in  librii  Fattorvm,  penned  the  oc- 
currences of  the  world  from  the  Grst  creation  of  it  to  his  tim^  that 
is,  to  the  raipie  of  the  Emperor  Gratian :  so  Warner  in  his  absolute 
Albiotu  Englande  hath  most  admirably  penned  the  historie  of  his 
own  country  from  Noah  to  his  time,  that  is,  to  the  laigne  of  Queene 
Elizabeth ;  I  haue  heard  him  tennd  of  tbe  best  nits  of  both  our 
VniuerBities,  oar  English  Homer. 

"  As  Euripides  is  the  most  sententious  among  the  Greek e  poets :  - 
Bo'iM  Warner  among  our  Enelish  poets. 

"  As  tbe  sonle  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  tiue  in  Pythagoras : 
so  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of  Ouid  Hues  in  the  mellifluous  &  bony- 
tongued  Shakespeare,  witness  his  Fana  and  Adonii,  his  Lucnee,  ms 
sn^ed  Sonnets  am«ng  bis  priuate  frisods,  &c. 

"  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and 
tragedy  among  the  Latines;  so  Shakespeare  among  tbe  Ei^lish  is 
the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  fur  the  stage  ;  f«r  comedy  witness 
his  Gentlemen  of  Ferona,  bis  Error*,  his  Lmu  labors  lost,  hia  Loue 
iaiort  wonne.  Ins  Midtummera  nigkl  dreame,  and  bis  Mtrelumt  of 
Ftnice :  for  tragedy,  bis  Riekm-d  the  2.  Richard  the  3.  Heaiy  the  4. 
King  John,  Tttus  Aadronicus,  and  bis  Romeo  and  InHet. 

"  As  Epius  Stolo  said,  that,  the  Mases  would  speake  widi  Plaufus 
tongue,  if  they  would  speak  Latin  :  so  I  say  that  the  Muses  would 
speak  with  Shakespeares  fine  filed  phrase,  if  they  would  speake 
English." 

.  Sbalupefire's  FenuM  and  Adtmit  was  Erst  printed,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  in  1595,  and  his  Aope  o/'Zwcrece  in  the 
year  following.     The  "  Sugred  Sonets  '  wore  not  givea  to 
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the  mrld  onder  tbe  title  of  the  Pmsiomte  PUgHm^  fee. 
«ntil  1599 ;  BO  that  it  is  coajectured'  that  Meres  had  seen 
them  in  M6.  and  was  among  the  "  priiute  friends"  of  their 
antbOT.  Of  the  list  of  pla/s  supplied,  one  bears  a  strange 
title,  "  Ijove^a  Labour  won,'''  ana  it  has  been  conjecturra^ 
indeed  almost  ascertained^  that  this  was  not  a  comedy  which 
has  been  lost,  but  that  "  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  origi- 
nallj  had  that  name.  When  we  first  read  of  Love't  Labour 
woMf  it  product  a  strong  palpitatioD,  for  we  thought  we  had 
at  aa;  ratediscover«d  tha  title  of  one  of  the  never  to  be  re' 
covered  pieces  (tf  our  greatest  poet. 

"  As  there  are  eight  fitmous  and  cbiefe  languages,  Hetwew,  Greek, 
Latine,  Synack,  Anbiche,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Frencb :  so  there 
arc  ei^t  notable  Mueralt  kin<fes  of  poets,  Hcroick,  Lyricke,  Tn- 
gicbe,  Comicke,  Satiricke,  latnbieke,  Elegiacke,  &  Pastoral. 

"  As  Homer  and  Virgil  amctog  tbe  Greeks  and  Latines  are  the 
chlefe  heroick  poets :  soSpeucer  aodWamer  be  ourchiefebermcall 
■takers. 

"  As  Pindarus,  Anacreon,  and  Callimachus  vaaag  tbeGreekes; 
and  Horace  and  €t>ttillu5  among  the  Latioes  are  tbe  best  lyric 
poets :  so  in  this  laculty  the  best  among  our  poets  are  Spencer  (wba 
cscdietfainall  kinds),  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakespeare,  Bretton. 

"  As  these  tragicke  poets  flourished  in  Greece,  Aeschylus,  Euri- 
pides, Sophocles,  Alexander  Aetolus  Achxus  £>tthrtieus,  Astyda- 
mas  Atheniensis,  Awh>dorus  Tarsensis,  Nicomechus  Pbry^us, 
Thespb  Atticos,  and  Timon  Apollouiates  ;  and  these  among  tbeLa^ 
ttt>ea,  Accins,  M.  AttSias,  Pomponias  SecunrhiG,  and  S^eca :  so 
these  are  our  best  for  tragedie,  the  Lorde  Buckburst,  Doctor  Leg  of 
Cambridge,  Doctor  Edes  of  Oxforde,  maister  Edward  Ferris,  the 
authour  of  the  Mhrour  for  Magittrata,  Marlorr,  Peeic,  Watsoh, 
Kid,  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  Chapman,  Decker,  and  Beniaroin  lebo- 
son. 

"As  M.  Aaneus  Lncanus  nrit  two  excellent  tragedies,  one  called 
Mtdta,  the  other  de  Ineendto  Troue  cmm  Priam  ammUatt :  so  Doc- 
tor Leg  hath  pcnoed  two  fimious  tragedies,  tbe  one  of  Richard  Ike  9. 
the  other  of  the  destractiuu  oS  lertitakot." 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  this  Richard  III.  br  Dr. 
L^  was  an  English  tragedy,  and  that  it  preceded  that  of 
Shakspeare ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  in  Latin, 
.  and  that  it  is  the  very  play  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Haring.*. 
ton  in  the  "  Apologie  of  Poetrie,"  prefixed  to  his  transi- 
tion of  Ariosto  aa  a  tragedy  performed  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, "  which  would  move  Phalaris  the  tyrant."  Some 
peraoos  entertained  a  notion  that  this  latter  was  also  an. 
English  pWy,  but  that  it  was  not  seems  plain  from  wb^t  T. 
HeywOod  states  in  his  "Apology  for  Actors,"  161S,  where 
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be  refers  to  the  words  of  Sir  John  Harington  re^rdlng  this 
University-play.  Meres  next  gives  a  ^neral  summary  of 
the  writers  of  comedy. 

"  Tbe  best  poets  for  comedv  among  the  Greeks  are  these,  Menan- 
der,  Aristophanes,  Eupolis  Atheniensis,  Alexis  Terius,  Ntcostratus, 
Amipsias  Atheniensis,  A  nax  and  rides  Hhodius,  Aristonymus,  Arcbip- 
pus  Atheniensis,  and  Callias  Atheniensis ;  and  among  the  Latiaes 
Plautus,  Terence,  Naeuius,  Sest.  Tiirpilius,  Licinius  Imbrex,  and 
Virgilius  Romanus ;  so  the  best  for  comedy  amongst  vs  bee,  Ed- 
ward Earle  of  Oxforde,  Doctor  Gager  of  Oxforde,  Maister  Row- 
ley, once  a  tare  scholler  of  teamed  Pembrooke  Hall  in  Cambridge, 
Maister  Edwardes  one  of  her  Maiesties  Chappetl,  eloquent  and  wit- 
lie  lohn  Lilly,  Lodge,  Gascoyne,  Greene,  Shakespeare,  Thomas 
Nash,  Thomas  Heywood,  Anthony  Mundye  our  best  plotter,- Chap- 
man, Porter,  Wilson,  Hathway,  and  Henry  Chcttie. 

"As  Horace,  Lucilius,  tuuenall,  Persius  and  Lucullus  are  the  best 
for  ratyre  among  the  Latines:  so  with  vs  in  the  same  faculty  these 
are  chiefe.  Piers  Plowman,  l^ge.  Hall  of  Imanuel  Cotledge  in 
Cambridge;  the  aulbour  of  Pigmalions  Image,  and  certalne  Satyrs ,' 
tiic  author  of  Skialetheia. 

"  Among  the  Greekes  I  wit  name  but  two  for  lambicks,  Archilo- 
^us  Parius,  and  Hipponax  Ephesius  :  so  amongst  ts  I  name  but  two 
jambical  poets,  Gabriel  Harney,  and  Richard  Stanyhurst,  bicause  I 
haue  seene  no  mo  in  this  kind. 

"  As  these  are  famous  among  the  Greeks  fm  elegie,  Melanlhus, 
Mymneius  Colophontus,  Olympius  Mysius,  Partheoius  Nicseus,  Phi- 
letas  Cous,  Theogenes  M^reusis,  and  Pigres  Halicaniessaeus ;  and 
these  among  the  Latines,  Mecsenas,  Quid,  Tibuilus,  Propertius,  T. 
Valgius,  Cassius  Seuerus,  and  Clodius  Ssbinus:  so  these  aK  tbe 
most  passionate  among  vs  to  bewaile  and  beinoane  the  perplexities 
«f  Lone,  Henne  Howard  Earle  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the 
elder, Sir  Francis  Brian,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Rawley,  Sir 
Edward  Dyer,  Spencer,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakespeare,  Whetstone, 
Gascoyne,  Samuell  Page  sometimes  feltowe  of  Corpus  Christi  C<d- 
ledge  m  Oxford,  Churchyard,  Bretton. 

"  As  Theocritus  in  Greeke,  Vir^l  and  Mantuii  in  Lattne,  Sanazar 
in  Italian,  and  the  auUiour  of  Amyntse  Gnudia  and  Walsinghams 
Melibceaa  are  the  best  for  pastorall :  so  ainungat  vs  tbe  best  in  this 
kind  are  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  master  Challener,  Spencer,  Stephen  Gos^ 
ton,  Abraham  Frauoce  and  Bamefietd. 

"  These  and  many  other  Epigrammatists  the  Latin  tongue  faadi, 
Q.Catulus,  Fortius  Licinius,  Quintus  Comificius,  Martial,  Cn.  Ge- 
tulicus,  and  wittieSir  Thomas  Moore:  so  in  English  we  liaue  these, 
Heywood,  Dr&le,  Kendal,  Bastard,  Dauis. 

"  As  noble  Mecienas  that  sprung  from  the  Hetnucan  Kinges  not 
onely  graced  poets  by  his  bounty,  but  also  by  beeing  a  poet  biia- 
selfe  i  and  as  lames  the  6.  npwe  Ring  of  Scotland,  is  not  only  a  h- 
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onnr  of  poets,  but  a  poet,  as  my  friend  muter  Richatd  Bamefieldc 
hath  in  hu  disticke  passing  well  recorded :    . 

Tile  King  of  Scots  now  liuing  is  a  poet. 

As  his  Lepanto,  and  his  furiei  shew  it : 
so  Elizabeth  our  dread  soueraign  and  gracious  Queene  is  not  only  a 
liberal  patroue  vuto  poets,  but  an  excellent  poet  herseUe,  whose 
learned,  delicate  aud  noble  muse  surniouutetb,  be  it  in  ode,  elcOT, 
epigram,  oriu  any  other  kind  nf  poien  heroicke,  or  lyricke." 

Id  thus  speaking  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  poetical  poverS;, 
Meres  almost  ■oeToatim  follows  the  opioton  which  Putten- 
ham  had  before  expressed,  brcI  whidi  seems  very  little  de- 
SHT^ed,  excepting  as  far  as  she  was  "  a  liberal  palrone  vnto 
poets."  Ritson  (BibI:  Poet:  p.  363)  is  in  a  perfect  rage  at 
this  flattery,  and  the  impotence  of  his  anger  makes  it  very 
amusing :  he  asserts  that  she  had  been  AiFOured  by  the 
Muses  just  as  much  as  by  Venus  or  Diana ;  and  after  a  fU- 
rious  attack  upon  her  cruelty  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  he  ex- 
claims, **  O,  tigress'  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide.".  The 
tnith  however  is,  unless  some  better  productions  than  thoae 
which  have  descended  to  us  were  penned  by  her,  that  Eli- 
zabeth was  as  contemptible  as  a  poetess  as  she  was  gloriona 
as  a  queen. 

Meres  next  proceeds  to  the  translators  then  living,  be- 
stowing high  praise  upon  Phaer,  Golding,  Harington,  Chap- 
man,  See.  What  he  says  of  Thomas  Nash,  wluim  he  ad- 
tiiired  as  much  as  he  despised  his  antagonists,  shall  concluda 
oar  extracts. 

"  As  Eupolts  of  Athens  vsed  great  libertie  in  taxing  the  vices 
of  men:  -io  dooth  Thomas  Nash,  witnesse  the  broode  of  the 
Harueys. 

"  As  Acleon  was  wooried  of  his  owne  hounds :  so  is  Tom  Nash  of 
his  lie  of  Dogs.  Dogges  were  the  death  of  Euripedes,  but  be  not 
disconsolate  gallant  young  luuenall,  Linus,  the  sonne  of  Apollo  dieil 
the  same  death.  Yet  God  forbid  that  so  btaue  a  witle  should  so 
baseK  perish,  thine  are  but  paper  dogges,  neither  is  thy  banishment 
like  Outds,  elernally  to  conuerse  with  the  barbarous  Getes.  There- 
fiire  comfort  tby  selfe  sweete  Tom.  with  Ciceros  glorious  return  to 
Rome,  and  with  the  counsel  Aeneas  giues  to  his  seabeaten  soldiers. 
Bh.  1.  Aeneid. 

Pluck  vp  thine  heart,  and  driue  from  thence  i>oth  feare  and  care 

To  tbiuke  on  thb  may  pleasure  be  perhaps  another  day." 

We  may  illustrate  what  is  henre  obscurely  said  regarding 
Nash's  conaedy  of  T%c  Isle  of  Dog*,  by  a  short  uuotattOD 
Chit.  Rev.  Vol-  IV.  August,  1816.  2  D 
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fjeom  bit  "  Lenten  Stufie,  1599"—"  Tfae  strange  tnrnin^af 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  from  a  comedy  to  a  traced;  two  summen 
past,  with  the  trouUeeome  stirre  which  happened  about  it, 
18  a  general!  rumour  that  hath  filled  all  England,  and  such 
s  heavy  crosee  laid  upon  me  as  had  well  near  confounded 
me.  •••  That  unfortunate  iiuperlect  embiro  of  my  idle 
Iioares,  the  Isle  of  Dogs  before  mentioned,  breeding  unto 
toe  such  bitter  throws  in  the  teaming  as  it  did,  and  the  tem- 
pests that  arose  at  its  birth  so  astODishing,  outrageous,  aod 
vMent,  aa  if  my  brain  bad  been  conceived  of  another  Her* 
eules." — In  truth^  Tom  Nash  was  a  grievous  suBerer  by  int^ 
priaonmeot,  and  is  other  ways,  in  consequence  of  this 
pece,  of  whidi  we  dtall  perhaps  say  more  on  some  future 
occasion. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  tiiat  of  the  woriis  mentioned  by 
Meres,  some  we  believe  have  never  reached  ng,  such  as 
Ghalloner'fi  and  Gosaon's  Pastcmtls,  Dr.  Gager's  Comedies, 
Ac.  T.  Heywood,  in  his  Apology  for  Actors  before  noticed, 
epeaksthus  of  the  book  of  whicawehave  just  given  an  ac- 
oount: — **  Here  I  might  take  fit  opportunity  to  reckon  op 
all  our  foglish  writers,  and  compare  them  with  the  Greeke, 
French,  Italian,  and  Latine  poets,  not  only  in  their  poslo* 
nl,  historical,  elegiacal,  and  heroical  poems,  but  in  their 
toagical  and  comical  subjects ;  but  it  was  my  dunce  to  hap' 
pen  on  the  like,  learnedly  done  by  an  approved  good  sch<u< 
Mr  in  a  book  called  Witt  CommonweaUhy  to  whioi  treatise  I 
whoUy  refer  you." 

C.P.J. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Aai.  12. — TkeHUiorif  of  CrmDlmd  AIMy^  digested  from 

the  MtOerials  collected  by  Mr.  Gough,  Sfc.     To  wkich  b 

adAdf  an  Appendix  concerning  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 

■  the  Pointed  Architecture  from  the  Essays  collected  by  Mr. 

.  Taylor.     Stamford,fbr  J.  Drakard;  London,  for  Baldwin 

and  Co.  1816.  8vo.    Pp.  83. 

''  Th8  principal  object  of  the  following  work  (says  tlie 
Kditor,  Mr.  Beiy.  Htdttidi)  is  to  illustrate  the  progress  of 
Oe  boildii^,  and  to  endeavmu-  to  fix  the  dates  at  which 
ihe  seretBl  parts  of  it  were  {wt  togedier ;"  and  in  an  Intro- 
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tloction  not  remarkable  for  its  conctMmew,  lie  makes  an 
attack  upoD  the  learned  Mr.  Googh  for  the  proUnty  and 
unimportance  of  the  details  he  collected  upon  tbia  BubjecL 
The  coin{^int  we  are  inclined  to  think  well  founded  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  Mr.  Googh  w«b  an  antiqiiaiy,  a  daM  of 
men  who  are  sure  to  overvalue  the  ninntest  particolara— r 
Buch  indeed  b  the  very  foundation  of  their  pnrsnita.  There 
is  a  little  too  much  flippaccy,  however,  in  the  mode  Id 
which  the  mis-spent  labours  of  fomm  writers  upon  thia  Ab- 
bey are  censured ;  and  Mr.  Holdich  in  some  parts  of  his 
production,  falls  into  the  very  errors  against  ii%ich  he  ex- 
clainis :  we  would  instance  the  dissertation  regardiiw  tbe 
nature  of  the  soil  of  the  fens  on  whicli  Crowland  Abbey 
stands,  and  the  expedients  resorted  to  by  the  Monks  for  lay- 
ing the  foundation.  We  should,  however,  do  the  Editor  in- 
justice if  we  did  not  admit,  that  thoush  he  principally  re- 
sorts to  conjecture,  it  is  usually  plausible,  and  he  nas  whh 
i^ilt  and  industry  collected  all  that  has  been  said  upon  this 
curious  object.  What  Mr.  Holdich  states  regarding  the 
bridge,  which  Gougb  incautiously  terms  "  the  famous  bridge 
at  Croyland,  the  greatest  curiosity  in  Britain,"  deservee 
mucb  attention ;  but  we  lament  always  that  he  has  ventured 
to  treat  his  most  paios-taking  precursor  so  cavalierly.  The 
Appendix  contains  nothing  original,  and  the  Editor  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware,  when  speaking  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, of  the  publication  of  the  late  young  but  ingenious  and 
learned  Mr.  Whittington  to  prove,  that  England  can  claim 
no  originalihr  in  its  invention  or  introduction.  The  design 
of  Mr.  Holdich  is,  that  his  book  should  be  a  guide  to  tne 
visitors  of  Crowland  Abbey ;  but  be  has  defeated  his  object 
a  little,  by  a  strong  spirit  of  disputation  that  pervades  it : 
the  reader  requires  to  be  made  acqgainted  witn  lacts,  and 
not  to  enter  into  discnseions  that  are  of  litUe  intnest,  and 
oonv^  no  usetbl  information. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Art.  13. — An  Atlas  for  the  me  of  Schooh,  containing  Mapt 

of  the  Etatem  and  Western  Hemtpheres,  of  the  four  Con* 

tinents,  of  the  British  Islands,  and  of  Frame,  Spain,  Par* 

tugal,Italt/,  and  Germany,  By  jl/m  Wilkinson.  Parts 

I.  and  11.    Law  and  Whittaker,  1816.   3  vols.  Svo. 

The  first  part  is  widi  the  maps,  having  the  names  of  places 

as  usual  supplied ;  the  second  is  with  blank  dui^cates 

without  the  names,  but  retaining  the  outlines  and  interKnr 
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divisions  of  the  respective  countries.  Nothing  is  mach 
more  tedioas  or  disgusting  to  children  than  the  method  ia 
which  geography  is  usually  taught.  According  to  the  plan 
c<Hitrived  by  this  lady,  a  picture  of  the  visible  world  is  pre- 
sented, to  which  belong  equally  proportion  and  tangibility, 
and  the  pupil  is  both  instructed  and  amused  by  it.  The  plan 
proposed  is,  to  teach  the  scholar  the  first  part,  and  when 
that  is  sufficiently  understood,  the  mind  will  be  advanta- 
geously exercised  on  the  second,  and  a  powerful  impres- 
sion will  be  made  on  the  memory  by  the  proper  use  of  it. 


Abi.  14. — Lavima  Fitz-Auhyn,  with  otker  Tales/  $ketclied 
from  Life.     Martin.     4  vols.  ISmo. 

Xhe  author  of  these  pleasing  tales  has  opened  them  with 
so  modest  a  supplication,  that  were  there  any  thing  which 
ought  to  call  forth  otu-  severity,  we  should  almost  leel  dis- 
armed. Their  introduction  into  the  world  is  thus  an- 
nounced : 

"Tliefollowia^  tales  were  written  with  no  other  object  than  thqt 
which  it  ia  hoped  the  reader  will  attain>~tbe.filliDg  up  and  umusiug 
many  leisure  hours,  disengaged  from  more  important  avocatioos. 

"  tn  committing  lier  little  bantling  to  the  public  nursery,  the  au- 
thoress  is  not  without  her  hopes  and  fears,  as  to  its  destiny ;  but  as  it 
is  the  first  otisp  ring  of  a  timid  parent,  she  ventures  to  presume,  if  it 
does  not  become  a  darling  tavourite,  it  will  at  least  be  treated  with 
tenderness." 

As  this  performance  is  published  in  detached  tales,  it 
would  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this  department  of  our 
Keview  to  follow  them  through  their  vaniius  shapes  and 
bearings :  but  thus  much  we  may  say  in  their  favour,  that 
they  are  not  deficient  in  incident,  that  the  characters  are 
well  supported,  and  that  the  reader  will  receive  from 
theBi  both  instruction  and  entertainment ;  yet  it  must  b6 
.  admitted,  that  they,  in  many  parts,  re<]aire  the  candoui;-duc 
to  a  first  pierformaoce. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

Abt.  15. — A  System  of  Physiological  Botany.    By  (fte 

Rn.  P.   Keith,  F.  L.  S.     Jllustrated  by  time  Engrac 

ings.     London,  Baldwin,  1816.    3  role.  '8vo.  Pp.  478— 

An  introductory  disquisition  enters  on  tfae  incipient  stage 
when  the  attention  ot  mankind  was  engaged  in  the  studj  of 
Tegetable  productions,  and  from  our  firat  parents  the  reve- 
rend author  deBcen^B  to  their  immediate  progepy,  to  Noah, 
to  the  fabulous  periods  of  Greek  hietorj,  and  to  the  re- 
cords of  our  sacred  volumes.  The  dawn  and  meridian  of 
ph^tolos^ical  inquiry  is  next  disclosed  under  Thales,  ^^tba- 
goras,  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Theopbrastus,  and  others, 
and  continued  to  its  decline.  Its  transference  to  Italj,  its 
&te  during  the  dark  ages,  and  its  revival  with  the  revival  of 
letters,  is  then  adverted  to,  with  its  advancement  to  the 
close  of  the  I7th  centurj.  After  this  unusual  research 
on  physiological  subjects,  we  have  the  great  founder  of 
the  present  system  brought  under  our  observation  in  these 
terms : 

**  In  this  peculiar  criiis  of  botsnical  perplexity,  when  specimens 
were  ever^  day  multiplying  in  the  hands  of  collectors,  and  herbariunn 
devoid  of  arrangement,  and  the  acieiice  in  dan^r  of  relapsing  again 
into  an  absolute  chaos ;  a  great  and  elevated  geiiiuB  arose  destined  to 
restore  ofder, — ntio,  surveying  the  immense  mass  of  materials  with  a 
sagacity  and  penetration  unparalleled  in  botanical  research,  and  sciz-: 
iog,  as  if  by  intution,  the  grand  traits  of  character  calculated  to  form 
tile  ground-work  of  a  philosophical  division,  detected  the  clue  by 
which  be  was  to  extricate  himself  from  the  intricacies  of  the  laby- 
tinlh,  and  rear  the  superstructure  of  a  legitimate  method ;  go  that 
the  touch  of  his  skilful  hand  was  no  sooner  applied  to  the  work, 
than  the  trees,  as  if  moved  by  the  music  of  Orpheus,  arranged  them- 
selves around  him.  This  great  and  illustrious  naturalist  was  the  ce- 
lebrated Linnfeus,  founder  of  the  sexual  system,  and  prince  of  all 
botanists,  who,  deducing  his  rules  of  method  from  the  most  incontro- 
vertible principles,  and  establisbing  the  laws  of  generic  and  specSc 
distinction,  and  even  rules  of  legitimate  definition,  introduced  into 
the  study  of  Iwtany  a  simplicity  of  system,  a  perspicuity  of  arrange- 
ment,  aijd  a  precision  uf  language,  which  have  elevated  it  to  the  high 
rank  it  now  holds  in  the  scale  of  human  knowledge,  as  well  as  allured 
to  the  study  of  the  science  men  of  the  most  distinguished  alnlitieia 
aod  excited  that  ardour  for  bottoical  investigation  which  daiac- 
terizn  the  present  age."    (p.  23.) 
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The  author  ascribes  to  Dr.  Priestley  the  merit  of  bein^ 
the  first  who  brought  pneumatic  chemistry  to  the  aid  of  bo- 
tany;* and  this  diBcoverj,  under  the  happy  auspices  of  In.- 
tetihoiuij  Senebier,  Sanssure,  and  others,  has  more  contri* 
uted  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  of  veg;etables  than  all  the 
other  expedients  of  investiration ;  so  that  our  author  justly 
concludes,  "  that  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  vege- 
tables may  now  be  regarded  as  resting  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  a  body  of  the  most  incontrovertible  facts,  and  as- 
suming a  degree  of  importance  inferior  only  to  that  of  the 
physiology  of  animals." 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Keith  that  there  was  still  required, 
after  all  the  prior  works,  some  production  that  would  snre 
the  purpose,  not  merely  of  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch  to  assist 
the  recollection  of  the  adept,  but  one  which  would  snpplj 
a  clear  and  copious  introdoction,  to  ^cilitate  the  stu- 
dies of  the  novice,  by  presenting  to  him,  first,  such  an  ele- 
mentary view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  general  as  should 
be  directly  preparatory  to  physiological  research ;  and,  se- 
condly, euch  a  view  of  the  process  of  vegetation  as  should 
render  the  rationale  of  the  preceding  phenomena,  introduc- 
tory to  that  of  the  following,  and  should  not  necessarily 
require  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  reverend  author  has  endeavoured,  and  verj  sDccess- 
fully,  to  provide  a  work  to  answer  such  a  desirable  por>- 
pose ;  and  with  thnt  design,  the  first  volume  is  applied  to 
^e  external  and  Intemu  structure  and  the  primanr  prio- 
ciples  of  vegetables,  while  the  second  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life.  The  last  involves  the 
process  by  which  **  the  vegetable  substance  is  ultimately 
reduced  to  the  primary  and  unorganized  princif^es  of 
which  it  was  originally  composed,  and  rendered  ca- 
pable of  mingling  again  with  the  soil  or  atmosphere, 
or  of  entering  into  the  composition  of  new  vegetable 
bodies." 


'  Ve  apprehend  that  the  diacoTerie*  of  Lavoisier  as  the  lanie  inbject 
were  contemporaneons ;  ,bnt  thij  circBnutaoce  doea  not  at  all  HlnrtniBh  tin 
Ibrentli'e  merit  of  either^ 
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Art.  \6.—Aa  Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Practical  Es- 


AXDEv.  RoTLAND,  JuH.  London,  Sherwood,  1816.  Svo. 

Pp.111. 

The  theme  of  this  work  is  either  the  Macassar  Oil,  or 
Essence  of  Tjre,  and  in  it  we  have  abundance  both  of 
verse  and  prose,  ^om  heathens  and  chrifitians,  philosophers 
and  divines.  Whatever  the  utility  of  Mr.  Rowland's  dis- 
coveries, we  bald-jiated  critics  may  console  ourselves  that, 
if  Absalon  by  his  flowing  locks  gained  the  hearts  of  Israel, 
by  the  same  he  lost  hia  life.  Although  the  learned  author 
deprecates  criticism,  we  may,  perhaps,  modestly  recommend 
to  him  a  little  correction  of  his  motto.  The  words  of  the 
(yric  bard  are — 

"  ScT^iendi  rectfe  sapere  est,  et  prmcipium  et  foni." 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Akt.  17. — Letters  on  the  Svik  of  Impressment,  with  an 
Outline  of  a  Plan  Jar  doing  them  away ;  on  which  depend 
thetVeallk,  Prosperity,  ana  Consequence  of  Great  Brtiain. 

.  By  Tuos.  Urqdhart.  Second  Edition.  London,  Rich- 

-  ardeon,  1816.  8vo.     Pp.  100. 

We  are  often  indebted  to  private  wrongs  for  public  im- 

Erovements;  and  perhaps,  as  much  as  we  can  expect  in 
uman  life  is,  that  private  feelings  should  be  so  intimately 
blended  with  public  sensibility,  that  the  co-operation  of 
both  should  conduce  to  the  general  good.  The  attention 
of  this  gentleman,  who  was  educated  as  a  mercantile  sea* 
man,  seems  to  have  been  most  strongly  excited  in  favour 
of  his  companions  in  the  maritime  service,  by  an  insult 
oflin«d  to  him,  and  an  injury  sustained  when,  in  1808,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  he  was  assailed  by  a  press-gang.  It 
was  admitted  by  Admiral  Sir  C.  Pole,  in  hia  ^peecn  in  par- 
liament on  the  Uth  of  April  last,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
man  the  British  navy  without  coercion ;  but  that  it  became 
necessary,  as  the  preference  was  given  to  the  merchant 
aervice.  Mr.  Urquhart  so  fer  concurs,  that,  with  the  pre. 
sent  ideas  of  seamen,  no  mode  of  raising  men  for  the  navy. 
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without  the  impress,  can  be  immediately  adopted ;  but,  as  lie 
contemplates  the  removal  of  this  compuUion,  he  sqggests 
the  expedients  which  may  be  resorted  to,  to  prevent  the 
aversion  at  present  entertained  to  the  navy.  Among  the 
measures  for  this  purpose,  he  recommends,  that  the  offi- 
cers should  practise  more  gentleness  and  humanity ;  that 
the  men  impressed,  on  returning  home,  should  be  allowef 
to  visit  the  port  to  which  they  belong ;  that  the  gangs  for 
the  impress  should  not  he  the  refuse  of  maukind ;  and  that, 
after  a  certain  period  of  service,  mariners  should  be  no 
longer  liable  to  compulsion.  The  author  insists,  that  the 
salvation  of  the  navy  requires  that  a  new  scheme  should  be 
adopted,  from  which  coercion  is  excluded ;  and  he  employs 
plausible,  and,  we  think,  convincing  arguments,  in  support 
of  this  his  favourite  position. 

Art.  18.  —  West  India  Skelckes,  drtaon  from  AiUkentitf 
Sources.  No.  J.  Punishment  of  the  Maroons  of  Dema- 
rara,from  Pinckhard's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies.  London^ 
Ellerton,  8vo.     Pp.  8.  ' 

AitT.  19. — Remarks  on  the  Insurrection  in  Barbadoesy  and 
the  Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Slaves.  London,  £ller- 
ton,  8vo.     Pp.  15. 

The  object  of  the  first  of  these  pamphlets  is  professedly 
to  exhibit  the  impression  on  the  mind  ot  an  intelligent  and 
disinterested  spectator,  (at  first  evidently  prejudiced  in 
&vour  of  West  India  manners,)  as  to  the  real  nature  and 
effects  of  colonial  bondage,  and  to  introduce  to  the  reader 
a  few  facts,  to  enable  him  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the 
fubiect. 

On  the  second  pamphlet,  we  refer  to  our  puhlication  of 
the  last  month,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  bill  for  the  re- 
gistration of  slaves  are  fully  examined.  The  proper  design 
of  these  pages  is  to  shew,  that  the  late  insurrection  in  fiar- 
badoes  should  make  no  change  in  the  system  to  be  adopted 
as  to  that  bill ;  and  to  explain,  that  the  representation  of 
the  planters,  which  assigned  the  discussions  in  parliament 
(HI  tne  situation  of  the  negroes  as  the  cause  of  these  com- 
motions, is  either  unfounded— or,  if  otherwise,  that  such 
discussions  have  only  become  known  among  the  slaves  by 
the  voluntary  acts  of  the  planters  themselves. 
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Art.  20.— Beport  <jf  (Ac  Committee  Jbr  Imxttjgating  the 
Cameaofthe  alarming  Increase  of  Juvenile  Delinquencjf 
in  the  Metropolis.     Loodon,  Uore,  1SI6, 8vo.     Pp.  32. 

The  committee  rererred  to,  originated  in  some  inquiries 
conducted,  twelve  monttis  since,  br  a  few  benevolent  indi- 
viduals, who  were  alarmed  and  afflicted  at  the  increase  of 
juvenile  delinquencj|.  In  the  report  are  first  stated  the 
difficulties  the  committee  had  to  encounter;  and  these  are 
followed  by  a  list  of  the  principal  obstructions  to  the  utititr 
of  their  labours.  Among  them,  are  thj^e  subjects  that  will, 
we  trust,  at  an  early  period,  undergo  iM^islalive  disquisi- 
tion: the  severity  of  the  criminal  code,  the  defective  state 
of  the  police,  and  the  existing  system  of  prison  discipline. 
An  appendix  is  subjoined,  consisting  of  a  few  cases  of 
children  from  eight  years  upwards,  in  order  to  give  a  ^ene- 
nd  idea  of  the  characters  that  devolve  under  me  notice  of 
the  society, 

SPORTS. 

Abt.  Sl.^'Imtructiom  to  Young  Sportsmen  on  the  Choice, 
Cure,  and  Managemera  of  Guns;  Hints  for  the  Preser^ 
vation  of  Game  ,■  Directions  for  Shooting  Wild  Foal,  ^. 

'    TDtlh  a  concise  Abridgment  of  the  principal  Game  Laws. 

<     By  Pi  Hawker,  Eaq.     The  Second EdUum,  with  expla- 

■  natory  Plates,  considerahljf  enlarged  and  improved.  Lon- 
don, R.  Hunter,  1816,  8vo,     Pp.  924. 

Mb.  Hawker  writes  like  a  professed  sportsman,  not  only 
in  the  style  of  his  composition,  but  in  the  comprehensive 
reach  of  his  information;  and  as  far  as  we  can  pretend  to 
understand  a  subject  so  remote  firom  our  general  pursuits, 
the  work  appears  to  us  a  most  useful  manual  for  gentlemen 
engaged  in  tne  amusements  of  the  field. 
.  We,  perhaps,  have  too  much  considered  the  natural  his- 
tory of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  especially  the  canine  species, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  of  sportsmen  in  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  their  art ;  and  those  who  look  for  inge- 
nious illustration  in  this  department  of  physiology,  will  not 
acquire  the  intelligence  they  seek  from  this  production :  but 
we  think  nothing  that  is  generally  considered  as  practically 
useful  will  be  found  to  be  omitted.  The  author  does  not 
even  neglect  to  console  the  disappointed  sportsman,  when 
he  is  unsuccessful  in  bis  pursuit ;  and  the  terms  in  which  be 
Cbit.  Rsv.  Vol.  IV.  August,  1816.  3  E 
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ezpreBses  himself  in  this  endeavour,  shews  his  acquaintance 
with  the  character  of  the  persons  who  ate  to  be  indebted  to 
bis  labours.  "  I  may  venture  to  say,"  says  he,  "  there  is  no 
sportsman  living  who  has  not  been  known  to  miss  the  fairest 
snots ;  and  there  are  very  few  but,  now  and  then  in  a  sea- 
son, will  slioot  badly  for  a  whole  dav.  It  stands  to  reason^ 
whea  the  most  skiltul  may  become,  for  a  time,  unnerved  for 
shooting,  hy  ill  health,  oppression  of  mind,  one  night's 
debauch,  or  any  thing  that  wiU  operate  on  the  temper  or 
Merves." 

,  We  shall  onlv  add,  that  a  very  large  portion  is  devoted  to 
shooting  wild  lowl,  and  to  the  apparatus  of  an  aquatic  kind 
Decessary.  The  work  is  very  nandsoraely  printed,  and  is 
embellished  with  six  excellent  plates,  which  ^re  well  adapted 
to  the  sul^ects  they  are  intended  to  explain. 

THEOLOGY. 

Art.  9S.-^A  Sermon  on  the  Excellencies  of  the  Established 
Liturgy  of  our  National  Church,  preached  at  St  Mary- 
IC'BoWy  Cheapside,  Sfc.j  with  Prefatory  Remarks  on  the 
Jnfiuence  of  Private  and  Public  Prayer  on  the  Personal 
Condition  of  Man.  By  the  Rev.  Kesry  G.  White, 
M.  A.  London,  Asperne,  1816,  Svo.  I^.  53. 
Xhb  tide-page  sufficiently  explains  the  contents  of  this 
pamphlet.  With  the  reverena  author,  we  are  ourselves 
amonff  the  admirers  of  the  liturgy  ofour  Protestant  Church. 
We  admire  the  simplicity  of  the  language,  the  devotional 
fervour  of  the  composition,  and  the  excellency  of  the  pur- 
pose of  it ;  but  we  still  think  that,  like  all  other  human 
productions,  it  is  capable  6f  improvement.  Its  histoiT  is 
short.  It  was  composed  in  1547,  and  established  by 
2Edw.  VI.  St.  S,  and  3  Kdw  VI.  c.  1.  In  the  sixth  year 
of  the  same  reign,  it  was  reviewed,  when  the  general  con- 
fession and  absolution  were  added,  and  the  communion  was 
introduced  by  the  decalogue :  the  omissions  were,  the  use 
of  oil  in  confirmation,  extreme  unction,  prayers  for  souls 
departed,  and  what  fended  to  the  construction  of  Christ^a 
real  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  The  last  review  was  in  the 
year  1661;  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  enjoining  the  ob- 
servance of  it,  is  the  IS  and  14  Chas.  11.  c.  4.  The  learned 
author  cannot  be  uninformed  that  many  applications  have 
since  been  made  for  a  further  review ;  and  perhaps,  with  as, 
he  regrets  that  they  have  not  been  eucceastill ;  but  we  do 
not  consider  ourselves  justified  in  atij  conclusion  of  this 
kind  by  the  perusal  of  bis  discourse. 
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At.  f$.— J  Course  of  PracUad  Sermon$,expressly  adapted 
a-  be  read  in  FamUies.  By  ike  Rev.  Haevey  Mab- 
iiOTT.  Second  Edilion.  London,  Taylor,  8vo.  Pp.  SSC 
The  author  supposes,  that  ''  the  authoritative  ministry 
pthe  pulpit"  is  in  a  style  too  assuming  for  "  the  parent, 
nster,  or  other  head  of  a  family,  to  put  on,  in  the  newer 
al  more  confined  circle  of  hie  own  domestic  audience." 
I  also  found,  that  the  sermons  used  in  fluailies  cc»tained 
^  much  dii^<)uisition  on  the  doctrines  of  ChrktiaDity ;  and 
iX  both  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  were  delivered 
itanguage  above  the  comprehension  of  those,  for  whose 
fatefit  a  Sunday  evening  lecture  is  partienlarly  intended. 
fcm  such  considerations,  he  was  induced  to  publish  the 
psent  work ;  and  we  very  readily  admit  its  utility;  although 
1  think  that  he,  in  objectins  to  doctrinal  discourses,  haa 
It  sufBcientty  kept  in  view  his  own  just  conceptions  of  do- 
tstic  instruction,  and  has  himself  introduced  too  much  of 
otroversial  divinity.  With  the  whole  that  he  asserts  c^ 
b  dignity  of  the  character  of  the  religious  teacher  we 
jrfectly  concur;  but  yre  conceive  that  it  should  be  shewn) 
it  by  the  pride  of  the  Fhariace,  but  by  the  humility  of  the 
iristJan  ;  not  by  an  authoritative,  but  by  an  afl^ionate 
inistry,8uch  as  our  divine  master  recommended  and  prac- 
)ed. 

USEFUL  INSTITUTIONS. 

BT.  Si.— Results  of  Experience  in  the  Treatment  (^Cases 
oj  Defecli-ce  Utterance,  from  Deficiencies  in  the  Roof  of 
the  Aloutky  and  other  Imperfections  and  Makonformaiion* 
if  the  Organ  of  Speech ;  vilb  Obsercaticms  on  Cases  of 
Amentia,  and  lardy  and  imperfect  Deoelopemenis  of  the 
Faculties-  Bu  Jdan  Thelwall,  Esq.  London,  Arch, 
8to.  1^.76. 
"ne  author  of  this  work  is  at  tlie  head  of  an  institution, 
rhich  he  long  since  established,  for  the  cure  of  impedi- 
;ient8  in  speech;  nnd  the  system  employed,  is  not  only 
^pted  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  superinducing  a  dis- 
inct  and  intelligible  delivery,  and  to  the  removal  of  those 
lefects  usually  considered  under  the  denomination  of  im- 
>edin>entB,  but  also  to  the  remedy  of  feeUeuess  and  disso- 
lance  of  voice— to  the  correction  of  foreign  and  provincial 
ccents-— and  every  offensive  peculiarity  of  tone  and  enun- 
iatioD ;  nor  are  even  those  cases  precluded  from  relief  in 
:hich  tJiere  are  natural  deficiencies,  and  malconformations 
the  natural  organs  of  utterance,  particularly  of  the  pa> 
te  and  uvula. 
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This  short  production  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  HarJ- 
Cline,  Esq. ;  and  it  conai«ls  principaHy  of  a  seriee  of  cim 
of  defisctive  uttemnce,  from  which  we  have  selected  be 
fdlowiDg,aB  one  of  the  most  fntereHtiog  and  remarkabh 

••  But  we  have  Btill  beneath  our  roof  another  case  that  justifii  a 
more  exulting  gratification :  our  more  complete  success  in  the  tat- 
ment  ijf  which,  is  partly  attributable  to  the  capacity  and  mtt^of 
the  |Hipil,  and  paitiy  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  ber  ba^ 
come  under  our  care  at  a  more  $«riy  age.  This  young  lady. he 
daughter  of  »  gentleman  of  independent  property  in  Surrey,  canto 
us  when  she  was  nine  years  old,  with  no  disadvantages  of  educea 
or  iateUectuat  develw|]«ment,  and  with  the  delects  resulting  fromm- 
perfect  organization  as  little  complicated  as  could  be  npec^eitj 
mistaken  instruction,  or  habitual  blemish.  Not  that  the  defecbof 
her  utterance  were  by  any  means  confined  to  the  dements  usuly 
formed  by  the  organs  of  which  she  is  deScient  This  is  a  ]^tMe- 
non  I  have  never  yet  observed  in  any  individual  case  of  this  desq>- 
tiou — either  those  which  have  been  the  immediate  subjects  of  mjx- 
periments,  or  those  which,  felling  accidentallv  under  my  cognizatei . 
many  years  ago,  gave  impulse  to  the  train  of  reflections  which  tt- 
Milely  emboUened  mv  attempt.  With  her,  as  with  others,  I  k« 
had  much  more  trouUe  in  producing  the  perfect  sounds  of  c. 
tain  elements  for  which  her  organization  is  comparatively  cn- 
plete,  than  those  for  which  the  customary  implements  arcd^cit. 
Bat  the  task  has  altogether  been  easier  than  it  could  have  beeiif 
■be  had  been  older,  if  she  had  been  worse  educated,  or  of  u 
deteraiiDed  intellect ;  and,  dmve  all,  if  she  had  been  more  tampad 
with^  injudicious  attempts  to  palliate  the  evil.  .  . 

"  This  young  iady  has  been  with  us  little  more  than  a  year,  d- 
(without  any  loss  of  time  in  any  of  the  usefiil,  or  even  of  the  ui- 
nebtal  attauunoits  that  should  belong  to  her  sex,  her  years,  and  b 
expectations),  has  acquired  a  tolerably  agreeable  intonation,  aadu 
utterance  perfectly  distinct,  and  even  to  a  considerable  degree,  gr», 
ful  and  emphatic.  Her  conversation  is  easy,  and  if  I  may  ma^e  fe 
to  repeat  the  testimony  both  of  ber  friends  and  of  strangen,  4 
particularly  of  the  medical  gentleman  who  attends  her  Gunily,  A 
who  confesses  that  he  himself  considered  (he  attempt:  as  hopelt 
and  impracticable,  lier  reading  and  recitation  are  such  as  might  > 
nedit  even  to  public  speakers  who  have  no  defect  of  organization 
contend  with.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  yet  a  li^ 
peculiarity  in  some  of  the  tones  of  her  voice ;  but  such  1  believe  i 
would  never  suggest  to  a  stranger  the  particular  cause — certain 
not  more  than  is  frequently  bean)  in  the  voices  of  persoits  wbc 
organs  are  entire :  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  may  be  p- 
mitted  to  aaseit,  that,  if  there  sdll  remains  some  little  to  be  dot 
enough  has  been  accomplished  to  authorise  the  conclusion,- that  ■- 
severance  can  alone  be  recjuisile  to  the  attainment  of  all  th«t.->n  H 
respect  the  heart  of  afiectio))  iwuld  require,    (p.  24 — 27.) '  ^ 
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A  new  pMln,  intituled  Emigra- 
tion, or  London  and  Paris,  will 
be  iniblisbcd  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Pope  will  shortly  publish 
a  new  edition  of  his  Abrtdgemenl 
of  the  Laws  of  the  Customs  and 
Excise,  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent l^me. 

A  new  edition  of  Idr.  Harmer's 
Observations  on  various  Passages 
of  Scri|}ture,  with  many  'import- 
ant Addifidns  and  Corrections  by 
Adum  Clarke;  LLD.  P.S.  A.  wiil 
be  published  in  a  very  few  days, 
in  4  Tots.  8vo. 

lu  the  course  of  nest  month, 
will  be  publbbed.  Doctor  Whit- 
by's Discourses  on  the  Five  Points 
in  Dispute  between  Calvinista  and 
Amnniaos.  In  this  new  and  cor- 
rect edition*  all  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  t] Dotations  are 
tnnstiited. 

In  the  month  bf  October  will' 
appear  a  new  edition  of  tii6  K^v. 
Sir  Adam  Gordon's  Sermons  on 
Ifae  UomilieS,  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  re- 
vised; corrected,  and  enlar^,  by 
tbe  Autlior,  and  dedicated,  with 
permissioD,  to  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
cohr.-  

In  a  few  days  witl  be  published, 
a  very  limited  impression  of  Low- 
man's  Rationale  of  the  Hebrew 
Rhualt'Svo.  This  much-esteemed 
work  has  for  soibe  time  past  be- 
enne  so  scarce,  as  usually  to  sell 
for  men  tima  the  price  at  which 
it  was  originally  published. 

'fbe  History  of  Ceylon,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year 
181S,  when  the  Sovereignty  of 
Ifae  whc^  Island  was  c«led  to 
die  BrMshCitiwn;  wilh  Charac- 
teristic Details  of  tbe  Religion, 
Law*,  aad  Mmiers,  of  the  Peo- 


ple :  Topog^aj^ical  Notices ;  aod 
a  Colleclioo  of  their  Moral  Max- 
ims and  Ancient  Proverbs.  By 
Robert  Fellowes,  A.  M.  of  SL 
Mar^  Hall,  OxfonL 

The  Travels  through  Upper 
Italy,  the  Ecclesiastical  Slates, 
&c.  of  the  late  Charles  Theodore 
Baron  d'Uklanski. 

AGeneral  History  of  theCoonty 
of  York,  bv  Thos.  Dunham  Wbil- 
aker,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  Vicar  of 
Wfaalley.and  Rector  of  Heysham 
in  Lancashire,  Is  preparing  for 
publication. 

Preparing  for  tiie  press,  and  to 
be  speedily  published,  tbe  Mgin 
of  England;  being  a  Cnlleclwn 
of  those  Admirable  and  Eloquent 
Addresses,  in  which  have  been 
communicated  the  Thanks  of  Par- 
liament to  those  Otficers  of  the 
Navy  and  Army,  whoae  Eminent 
Services,  during  tbe  Wars  of  tbe 
Freitcb  R'evolutioD,  have  so  es- 
sentially contributed  to  the  Glorf 
of  tbe  Hrilish  Arms.  To  whicb 
wiH  be  added.  Notices,  Biogra- 
phical and  Military,  by  Maurice 

Jackson's  New  and  Improved 
System  of  Mnemonics,  or  Two 
Hours'  Study  in  the  Art  of  Me- 
mory;  applied  to  Figures,  Chro- 
nology,Geography,  Statistics,  His- 
tory, Systematic  "Tables,  Poetry 
and  Prose,  and  to  tbe  Commcm 
Transactions  of  Life;  rendered 
Familiar  to  every  Capacity.  Illus- 
trated with  Plates  of  more  tban 
100  Subjects,  and  calculated  for 
tbe  Use  of  Schools,  a*  well  as  for 
those  who  bave  attended  Public 
Lectures  upon  this  Science. 

A  new  edition  of  HeadtiHig 
I  Hall  will  shortly  appear. 
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On  the  1st  of  September  will 
be  published, No.  U.  (royal  8vo.) 
of  the  First  Series  of  Collectanea 
Critica  et  Litteraria,  containing  a 
portion  of  Harris's  Hermes.. 

Historical  MemqirsofBarbary, 
and  its  Maritime  Power,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Plunder  of  the 
Seas:  including  a  Sketch  of  Al- 
f;iers  and  Tunis,  the  Maniiers  and 
Custttuis  of  the  Inhabitants,  and 
the  various  Attacks  made  upon 
them, particularly  that  of  the  Em-, 
peror  Charles  v.,  1541— of  Eng- 
laud,  1635  and  1670 — of  France, 
and  the  Bombardment  of  Algiers 
under  Du  Quesne,  1683— and  of 
Spain,  1775  and  1784.  To  which 
are  subjoined,  an  Estimate  of  the 
Present  State  of  Defence  of  the 
Barbary  Coast,  and  the  Original 
Treaties  made  by  King  Charles  II. 
1662,  and  since  repeatedly  re- 
newed,  with  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis.  This  work  will  be  pub- 
lished apcedilj,  in  a  neat  pocket 
aize. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pnblisbed, 
■  Translation  of  Maj^oda's  new 
Physiological  Work,  with  occa- 
^onal  Notes  by  the  Translator. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  publish- 
ed,^ a  small  pocket  volume  on  the 
Materia  Medica ;  containing  the 
names  of  the  New  Lobdon  Phar- 
oacopceia,  with  the  Pbce  and 
Growth  of  eachArticIe;  Linnsean 
Term,Order,andSpecie9,Sensible 
Properties;  Medicinal  Uses;  toge- 
ther with  the  various  Preparations 
Btade  from  the  Article.  Designed 
priitcipatty  for  the  Use  of  Oio&e 
who  are  preparing  for  their  Exa- 
minatioD  at  Apothecaries'  Halt. 

Oracular  Communications,  ad- 
dressed to  Students  of  ibe  Medi- 
cal Profession.    By  Esciikptus. 

"  JBteaiam  VJam,aDtfaciain.'' 

LonlBaam. 


"  Nect  Dgbs  intersit,  nisi  digans 
vindice  do  das 

"  Incidetit."   Hot.  de  Arte  Poelica. 

The  Annual   Register;    or  a  t 

View   of  History,  Politics,  and  ' 

Literature,  for  the  Year  1807: 
being  the  seventh  volume  of  a 
New  Series. 

A  History  of  Nipal,  a  King- 
dom in  the  Horth  of  India ;  de- 
scribing itsOrigin,  Situation,  Sur- 
face, Climate,  and  Inhabitants; 
its  Relations,  Political  and  Com- 
mercial, with  the  British  Domi- 
nions in  Asia,  Tibet,  Tartary,  and 
the  Chinese  Empire ;  and  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Present 
War. 

Mr.  Colbum  will  shortly  pub- 
lish, by  authority,  m  French  as 
well  as  English,  the  fallowing  im« 
portant  production : — 

A  third  edition  of  the  Lives  of 
.Cardinal  Alberonl,  the  Duke  of 
Ripperda,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Pomb.ll,  by  George  Moore,  Esq, 

A  Sketch  of  the  Public  Life 
of  M.  Fouch4,  Duke  of  Otranto, 
comprehendins;  Twelve  Political 
Documents  of  the  highest  inte- 
rest, now  first  printed  from  the 
Original. 

Mr. Charles  Bell  will  soon  pub> 
lish,  in  8vo.,  Surgisal  Observa- 
tions on  Cases  in  Cancer, 

M.  Devisscher,  from  the  Uni> 
versity  of  Paris,  has  in  the  press, 
Grammaire  de  Lbwnond,  or  the 
Principles  of  the  French  Lau- 
guage,  grammatically  explaiue<l 
in  Twelve  Lessons. 

Mr.  J.Wardrop  will  soon  pub- 
lish Essays  on  the  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Human  Eye,  Vol.  H. 
illustrated  by  coloured  Ed^v- 
ings. 

The  Edmburgh  Aanual  Re- 
gister far  1614  will  soon  ^pear, 
in  one  thick  volune. 
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A  full  and  complete  Abitract  of 
all  the  Public  Acts  of  Parliament, 
pu^  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, 56  Geo.  III.  witii  Notes  and 
Comments,  and  also  a  copious  In- 
dex. By  Tliomas  Walter  Wil- 
liam-, of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Edi- 
tor M  the  qnarto  Digest  of  the  Sta- 
tntes,  &c.— This  Abstract,  which  it 
is  intended  to  continne  annually,  con- 
tains a  very  fall  and  accurate 
Uridfenient  of  all  the  yariong 
clanBes  and  provisions,  penalties  and 
ftrftitnres,  contained  iti  the  Acta  of 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  eminently 
aiefol,  not  only  to  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  Parish  OMcers,  in  the 
practical  discharge  of  their  duties, 
but  also  to  the  public  in  general, 
wbo,  from  a  want  of  proper  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  tlie  current  enacl- 
ments  of  the  legislature,  very  fre- 
quently involve  themselves  most  in- 
advertently in  conscqaencei  highly 
penal  and  prejndicial. 

The  Emigrant's  Goide ;  or,a  Pic- 
ture of  America,  enhibiting  a  View 
of  the  United  Slates,  divested  of  de- 
mocratic colanring,  taken  from  the 
original,  now  in  the  possession  of 
James  Madison  and  his  Twenty-one 
Governments.  Also  a  Sketch  of  the 
British  Provinces,  delineating  their 

tions.     By  an  old  Scene  Painter. 

Hy  Landlady's  Gown,  a  Farce, 
tvo  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Soyal,  Haymarket.  By  W.  C.  Onlton. 

Sermans.  By  the  Kev.  Daniel  de 
Siiperville,  formerly  Pastor  of  the 
French Chnrch  atRotterdani.  Tians-i 
iated  from  the  French  by  John  Allen, 
1vol.  8vo.  with  portrait. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy 
oftfee  Diocese  of  Gloucester,  at  tl^ 
Primary  Visitation  of  diat  Diocese 


the  year  1B16.    By  Henry  Ryder, 
1>.  D.  Bishop  of  Gloueester. 

Mai^  and  Fanay,  a  Narmtire,  by 
Juvenis. 

The  Original  of  the  Miniatnre, 
Novel.    By  Sdina  Davenport. 

Orthoepy  Simplilied ;  being  anew 
and  conprehenitve  explanatory  pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  lelected  from  the  Works 


of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Walker,  and 

others,  improved  by  the  addition  of 

many  modem  words  not  lo  be  fonnd 

~  any  other  pocket  dictionary.    To 

lich  are  appended,  Scripture  Pro- 

inciation,  Latin,  French,  and  odier 

words  and  phrases  which  frequently 

~7cur  in   books   and   conversation, 

ith  their  pronunciation  and  mean- 

igsj  and  a  bricfSketch  of  Heathen 

Mythology.     By  Christopher  Eam- 

Sancho,  or  the  Proverbialiat.  By 
J.  W.  Cnnnin^nm,  A.  M.  Vicar  of 
Harrow. 

Britannica Depicta :  beingaseries 
of  Views  of  the  most  interesting  Bnd 
pictnresqne  Objects  in  the  several 
Connties  of  Great  Britain,  engraved 
from  Drawings  b;  J.  Farrinirton, 
Esq.  R  A. 

Vol.VII.  (containing  Cnmberiand) 
of  Magna  Britannica;  being  a  con- 
cise Topographical  Account  of  the 
several  Counties  of  Great  Britain. 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  A.  M. 
F.  H.  S.  F.R.S.  F.A.  and  L-S.  Rec- 
tor of  Rodmarton,  Gloncesterahirc, 
and  Samuel  Lysons,  Elsq.  P-R.3.  and 
P.  A.S.  Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Re- 
cords in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Eglantine,  or  the  Family  of  For- 
tescQe,BNovel,  in  two  volumes.  By 
Chartotte  Nooth. 

A  Tour  through  some  Parts  of  Is- 
tria,  Camiola,  Styria,  Aastria,  the 
TyrnI,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  in  the  Spring 
of  1BI4.    By  a  young  English  Her- 

Laura's  Dream,  or  the  Mooa  Laa- 

Ab  Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  "Keaaons  why  a  New  Trans- 
lation  of  the  Bibleshould  not  be  pub- 
lished.''   By  John  Bellamy. 

A  Treatiseon  Diseased  Spine  and 
Distorted  Spine,  with  Cases  to  illus- 
trate the  Success  of  a  new  Metiiod 
of  Cure.  By  T.  Sheldrake- 
Observations  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Bees.  By  Francis  Huber. 
Translated  from  tbe  Original. 

Manuel  of  the  System  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  School  SocieW  of 
London  for  teaching  Reading,  Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic,  and  Needle-work  in 
the  Elemeotary  Schools. 
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Vaterloo  and  other  Poenu,  by  J. 
Wedderbume  Webster,  Etq. 

The  PomuiiB  BritaimicB,  being  a 
CullectioD  of  SpecimeDs,  beaatifuUy 
coloared  after  Nature,  of  the  matt 
esteemed  Fruits  at  present  culti- 
vated in  this  CouDtry,  with  Descrip- 
tions.   By  G.  Bnwkshaw,  Esq. 

Bemarks  on  the  Art  of  making 
Wine,  with  Suggestions  for  the  Ap- 
plication of  its  Principles  to  tiie  Im- 
Srovement  of  Domestic  Wines.  By 
obn  Maccniloch,  M.  D. 

The  Elements  of  French  Gnuninar 
arranged  ID  a  methodical  Manner.  By 
M.  Cb.  De.Belcopr,  Professor  of  the 
French  Language. 

Usefiil  Knowledge ;  or  a.  Familiar 
and  Explanatory  Account  of  the  va- 
rious Productions  of  Nature,  Mine- 
ral, Vegetable,  and  Animal,  which 
are  chiefly  employed  for  the  Use  of 
Man.  Illustrated  with  numerou*  Fi- 
bres, and  intended  as  a  Work  both 
of  Instruction  and  Reference.  Bf. 
the  Kev.  W.  M.  Binjley,  A.  M. 

A  new  Edition  of  Blair's  Chrono- 
logy and  History  of  the  World,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  end  of  the  Year 
1^14,  illustrated  by  &i>  taUesj  the 
'two  last  are  entirely  new,  contaiuing 
the  remarkable  efento  of  the  lost  14 

The  Beavtiei  of  Anna  Seward, 
carefully  selected,,  and  al{4t&betically 
arranged  under  appropriate  heads; 
also  important  Stndies  for  the  Fe- 
male Sex,  in  reference  to  modern 
inannevs.    By  Mrs.  Cockle. 

Kepurts  of  Cases  argued  and  de- 
termined in  the  Coui't  of  l^ommon 
Pleas.  By  Charles  Marshi^f,  Ebi]. 
'of  the  Inner  Teinple,  Barrister  at 
Law.  Containing  Cases  in  Ewler 
and  Trinity  Term,  60  Geo.  111.— 
These  Bepurts  will  be  continued. 

The  Fainter  and  Vamishei's  Guide, 
or.  a  Treatise,  both  in.  Tbeoty  and 
Practice,  on  the  Art  of  makiDg  and 


applyinj 
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ing  Varnishes ;  on  the  different 
s  of  Painting;  and  on  the  Me- 
thod of  preparing  .Cotoars,  both 
simple  and  compound  ;  with  new  ob- 
servations and  experiments  on  C». 
pal,  on  the  nature  of  the  siibstancei 
employed  in  the  composition  of  Tar- 
nishes and  colours,  and  on  variooi 
used  in  the  art.  By  P.  F. 
^  f,Prufe»Bor  of  Chemistry,  Na- 
turaJ  Kiston,  and  Mineralogy  in  th« 
Academy  ofGeneva. 

Salter's  Angler'a  Guide,  with  new 
copper-plate  Engravings,  and  much 
additional  iofonnatioii  on  Angling, 
for  Sea,  River,  and  P.md  FiA:  at 
the  same  time,  a  cheap  edition  of  the 
above  work,  with  woodnnits. 

A  comparative  View  of  the  Height* 
of  the  principal  Mountains  in.  the 
World,  with  their  Altitudes,  carefoUy 
taken  from  the  most  apprQved  antbo- 
rities,  and  so  arranged  aa  to  form  a 
mast  pleasing  pictnve.  ; 

The  Modem  Encyclopedia,  or  Ge- 
neral Qictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  literature  ;  the  whole  compte- 
bending  the  latest  discovetieg  in  each 
department  of  knowledge,  ByAmyas 
Deane  BnrrOwes,  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Estf. 

A  Practical  Accountof  the  Mcdj- 
terranean  Fever,  as  it  ajipeared  in 
the  Ships  and  Hospitals  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Fleet  on  that  station,  with 
Cases  and  Dissections.  To  which 
are  added.  Facts  and  Observations 
illustrative  of  its  Causes,  Symptoms, 
and  Treatment ;  comprefaending-lh'e 
History  of  Fever  in  the  Fleet  dnriu 
the  years  1810,  IBII,  1812,  ISIS,  airf 
of  the  Gibraltar  and  CarUiagena  Fe- 
vers. By  Wiitiain  Burnett,  M.D. 
Physician  of  the  Fleet,  &c. 

Letters  on  the  Fine  Arts,  writtol 
fromParis  duringthey.^u- 1815.  By 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T^e  commuaication  (in  Fren<^)of  A..A.  has  not  been  received. 
The  two  pnblications  by  M.  and  C.  mentioned  in  a  note  of  the  6th  of  An- 
'  gn»t,hiivenatbeeoseeBbythe  Editors.  -  j^ 

E.  H.  B.'s  Letter  from  T.  is  under  consideration,  and  the  Editois  retarn 
theirthanks  to  the  writer. 
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MlfNTED  BY  W.  (MITB  ANO  CO.  KING  STKIET,  SBVEN  PUU<    ' 
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TTMityMi  III  mil  uiiiniiiid  I iggsaBBB^g^^aa=sgg^=^^g 

Abt.  I. —Memoirs  of  tke  Ionian  Islands,  comidered  in  < 
Commercial,  Political,  and  Military  PoitU  of  Vieu>;  tM 
which  their  jldvantages  of  Position  are  described,  as  well 
as  their  Relations  with  the  Greek  Continent;  including  the 
JJfe  and  Character  of  AH  Pacha,  the  present  Ruler  of 
Greece  ,■  together  with  a  Comparative  Display  of  the  An' 
dent  and  Modern  (Jeographj/  of  the  Epirvs,  Thesialyy 
Moma,  part  of  Macedonia,  iic  Src.     By  General  Goihr 

.  z,AUME  DB  Vaubbncourt,  loic  of  the  Italian  SartxCft. 
Tramlated  from  the  original  inediied  MS.  by  Wh-  Wai^ 
TON,  Esq.     LoBdon,  E&ldwin,  8vo.  1816.     I'p.  502. 

Oevbral  Vaudencourt,  we  are  told,  was,  both  froai 
his  military  and  political  duties,  led  to  an  acquaintanc* 
with  Bome  of  the  countriee  noticed  in  the  title  to  tbie  work. 
In  1807  he  directed  Ibe  operations  of  the  siege  of  St. 
Nbunit  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Ionian  lelanda,  and  also 
ihe  defence  of  Prevesa,  situated  on  the  adjacent  continent; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  entrusted  with  a  mission  -to  tha 
Beys  of  Erzegovina,  the  Pachas  of  Scutari  and  Herat,  and 
to  the  Vizir  Ali,  Pacha  of  loannina.  During;  these  transac- 
tions, which  seem  to  have  terminated  within  that  year,  he 
resided  either  in  the  states  pf  Ali  Pacha,  or  at  Corfu ;  and 
since  this  period  has  possessed  abundant  means  of  improv- 
ing his  knowledge  in  the  affairs  of  those  countries.  These 
lave,  in  part,  consisted  of  official  documents  unpublished* 
descriptive  of  the  situation,  and  intended  to  be  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  to  whom  they  refer.  The  mo. 
tive  assigned  for  the  labours  of  the  writer  is  of  a  liberal 
character.  "  All  classes  of  readers,"  he  says,  '*  miii<t  natii- 
rally  be  actuated  by  a  wish  to  know  and  contemplate  a 
people  who,  impelled  by  a  combination  of  fortuitous  events 
uito  the  career  of  liberty  and  independence,  now  find  them- 
selves in  the  direction  of  a  nation  capable  of  guiding  and 
securing  their  stepsJ.' 

"  Hay -the  perusal  of  hi*  work,"  proceeds  the  author,  "  excite 
m  the  hearts  oTbis  readers  the  sams  inlereit  bt  tetfielf  ieela  for  tbe 
C»iT.  Bet.  Vot.  IV.  Sept.  1816.  2  F 
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deWMitdants  of  our  matters  in  the  Bits  and  sciencei,  and  nnv  it 
awi&ea  feeliags  of  regard  towards  a  country,  where  a  wise,  enlight- 
ened, and  |)rotecting  goverament,  will  bo  easily  find  the  meaua  of 
combining  its  ov/a  pefsonal  advantages  with  (he  good  of  hunianityt 
and  the  gturj  of  fniioding  and  securiag  the  prosperity  of  a  people 
■  ^nucd  to  appreciate  so  great  a  benefit."    (p.  7.) 

The  courae  of  events  which  the  General  found  it  conve- 
nieot  to  follow,  led  him  to  a  less  regular  arrangement  thaa 
might  otherwise  have  been  eligible,  and  he  therefore  gives 
us  a  eeparate  classification  of  his  subject  in  these  ternoB  -.— 

"  Ist,  The  general  situation  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  at  the  tssne 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  latter  continent,  together  with  ibe  real  ad- 
vaatages  she  ought  to  derive,  with  regard  to  her  political  existence^ 
fVoai  the  occupation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  by  Great  Britain. 
'  "  2d,  The  political  state  of  the  Ionian  Islands  under  the  Veiie~ 
tians;  theinfluEiice  of  the  vicissitudes  they  have  experiences  on  the 
public  mind  of  the  Septinsulars ;  and  the  existing  necessity  -they  are 
under  of  obtaining  an  enltghteoed  and  protecting  government,  in 
order  to  direct  aud  fix  the  course  of  their  interior  administration. 

'*  3d,  The  relations  of  the  Ionian  Islands  with  the  continent  of 
Greece;  the  advantages  France  and  Russia  thence  derived  during 
their  possession  of  these  islands,  and  tlie  means  of  extending  and 
improving  these  relations. 

-  "  4th,  The  geographical  and  statistical  description  of  the  Seven 
Isluids,  and  of  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Greece,  in  confonnitjr 
-to  ancient  and  modem  geograpbv^  The  present  situation  of  the 
Epinu  and  South  Albania,  under  the  bmous  Ali  Pacha ;  his  history, 
and  the  manner  ip  which  he  has  formed  his  states;  his  political  po- 
sition, and  views  on  the  Ionian  Islands. 

"  dth,  A  descHptioo  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  the 
Septinsulars,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighliouring  continent 
of  Greece.  A  sketch  of  the  active  and  passive  trade,  and  the  land- 
corn  municatioDS  of  Corfu  with  European  Turkey,  together  with  their 
application,  as  well  to  the  commerce  now  carried  on,  as  that  which 
inight  still  be  called  forth. 

"  6tb,  The  military  situation  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  a  view 
to  the  projects  of  invasion  by  hcrneighbours;  means  of  attack,  and 
probabilities  of  defence."    (p.  8—9.) 

For  nearly  a  centurj,  the  continuance  of  the  Ottoman 
power  in  Europe  has  been  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mu> 
tual  jealousies  of  its  imperial  neighbours,  than  either  to  its 
Own  strength,  or  their  weakness ;  yet  other  circnmstances 
deserve  attention.  Catherine  II.  formed  the  plan  of  send- 
ing a  squadron  into  the  Mediterranean  to  occasion  a  general 
insurrect^  of  the  Greek  dependencies;  but  she  was  de- 
cjeiTCfd  by  heiL  owa  .corrupt  agents,  and  the  scheme  wai 
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abortive,  as  they  plundered  those  they  were  sent  to  protecit. 
Aniitria  bad  attempted  the  same,  and  neglected  no  means 
of  influencing  the  Greeks,  who  becan  to  consider  Joseph  as 
their  deliverer.  During  the  tirst  hfVeen  years  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  principal  states  of  the  continent  were  so 
deeply  engaged  with  that  grand  movement,  that  they  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  the  circumataDces 
of  Turkey  :  it  is  true,  that  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  republic 
had  placsd  Ualmatia  at  the  disposal  of  Austria,  and  the 
Seven  Islands  under  the  control  of  France ;  but  the  latter 
was  yet  too  much  pressed  by  interior  disorders  and  external 
foes,  in  her  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  allow  her 
to  take  a<fvantage  of  such  new  acquisitions,  so  that  they 
might  become  the  basis  of  any  rational  enterprise  on  the 
shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorua.  In  this  condition  were 
a^irs  up  to  the  year  1807,  when  the  growing  power  of 
Napoleon  found  room  for  exercise  in  every  direction,  and 
he  was  already  in  ctrflision  with  the  Mahometan  states. 

"  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  more  especial);  after  that  df  Al- 
tenburg,  France  fbund  herself  in  immediate  contact  with  Turkey, 
from  tbe  coniuies  of  Croatia  to  th^  mouths  of  the  Cattsro,  and  from 
Chimera  as  ftr  as  tbe  Morea.  This  contact  seemed  adapted  to  chan^ 
tbe  nature  of  the  preceding  relations  of  tbe  two  empires.  It  did 
not,  in  fact,  appear  po$gil>le  that  Fiance  could  have  preserved.in 
her  vicinity  the  sanie  interest  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  Ottoman 
caipire,  which  she  Had  when  situated  at  a  more  remote  distance. 
The  successive  aggrandizement  of  Napoleon's  empire — the  ever- 
iacreasing  pressure  be  exercised  from  west  to  east,  and  which  even 
his  fktal  war  iu  Spain  had  never  suspended — all  seemed  to  announce 
that  a  Dew  change  in  tbe  political  system  of  Europe  was  about  to 
produce  the  disDiembermeatc^  the  Turkbh  empire.  Nevartbeless, 
die  conduct  of  Napoleon  towards  tbe  Porte  was  uniformly  dubious ; 
whether  it  was  that  be  bad  not  yet  fixed  his  determination  on  that 
point,  or  that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  putting  his  plans  into 
executioo.  On  the  one  hand,  he  a(^>eBred  to  abandon  that  country 
to  the  discretion  of  Russia ;  and  in  not  insisting  on  tbe  performaDce  of 
an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,'  be  seemed  to  consent  to  its  depre«> 
sioQ  or  its  destruction  :  on  tbe  other,  be  took  care  to  ameliorate  tlie 
land-communications  of  Turkey  with  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  and  to 
open  others.   He  converted  tbfcustombouse  of  Koslainitzafintoaa 

•  By  tliis  article,  it  was  etipulated  that  the  Kiusian  troops  should  evacu- 
ate Moldavia  and  Valachia. 

t  Kostainitza  is  a  small  Tillage  sitaated  In  an  island  of  the  river  Unna,  Rt. 
tite  «oath  of  Sissek,  and  on  the  confines  of  Biwoia.  It  was  fonnerly  the 
enlrepat  of  the  land^comoierce  between  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Oennany, 
and  a  cDttom-honse  was  established  for  the  receipt  of  daties.  Tbe  earavani 
fiwu  CoQstaatinople,  ilaloiuca,  Houastir,  and  Tbessriy,  came  b;  tin  war 
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entrepot  of  the  lint  renk ;  he  re-nltiblished  the  Air*  of  S  _ 
in  a  word,  be  appeared  diligenl  to  consolidate  the  coramereiBl  com- 
munications, in  conformity  to  the  froDtters  at  that  time  cstnblbhed, 
as  well  as  in  accord  wilh  the  prosperity  and  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  Nevertheless,  he  had  not  neglected  any  of  the  m«>- 
sures  capable  of  giving  hi'm  an  exact  knowled*ge  of  the  country,  of 
its  resouites,  and  means  of  defence.  Nunierous  connexions  had 
been  formed  in  the  provinces  of  Greece;  the  various  consuls  had 
ireceiwd  instructions,  tendmg  either  to  furnish  the  infortnstion  wanted. 
Or,  in  a  secret  manner,  to  work  upon  the  public  mind.  Officers  had 
lieen  sent  into  the  country  under  different  pretexts,  and  tdl  had 
brought  back  with  them  memoirs  more  or  lees  importutt.  The  fre- 
quency of  tltese  missions  bad  alrvEtdy  begun  to  cmte  iuiquietndc 
in  tbe  auspicious  character  of  tbe  Turks.  Ibrahim,  Pnclra  of  Scu- 
tari, ou  this  subject  observed  to  the  author,  'Napoleon  bow  lead* 
one  Frenchman  after  another;  soon  he  will  send  tvn,  Iben  ose  hun- 
dred, next  a  thousand,  and  afterwards  a  whole  ariny.'"  (p.  42—440 

In  1810,  Napoleon  had  submitted  to  his  attention  a  pro- 
ject for  the  invasion  ofr  Turkey,  founded  upon  the  fecilities 


afforded  (»>  his  possessions  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  m»re 
particularly  the  Ionian  Islands ;  but,  as  far  as  may  be  eal^ 
lected  from  circumstances,  the  conquest  of  Turkey,  althou^k 


within  the  more  remote  purposes  of  his  ambition,  was  not 
in  the  immediate  contemplation  of  his  mind.  It  is  foa*tu- 
nate  for  Turkey  that  the  islands,  which  niig'ht  thus  hare 
ncceterated  the  grand  machine  of  French  domination,  in 
changing  patrons,  has  devolved  to  the  care  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  author  thus  rationally  examines  the  effect,  had 
they  been  possessed  by  either  of  the  two  great  imperial 
competitors. 

"  In  the  first  fXnc^,  the  Greeks,  divided  among  their  new  mas- 
ters, and  united  to  the  ancient  provinces  of  their  dominions,  would 
lose  all  hopes  of  ever  forming  a  consistent  nation,  and  would  see 
tbeir  name  entirely  effiued  from  the  catalogue  of  the  states  nf  Eu* 
Tope;  for  it  must  not  be  believed  tbat  either  of  the' two  intend  to 
alNindoH  the  Greeks  to  themselves,  or  to  give  them  their  independ- 
ence, after  expelling  the  Mahometans.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  such  a  revolntion  coutd  not  fitil  to  be  disadvantageous,  by 
concentrating  the  commerce  of  Turkey,  at  present  scattered  among 
sll  the  maritime  stated  in  the  hands  of  two  powers,  who,  through 
ttEStt  O^vn  tatTefests,  Woiillj  Tiimv^rt  it  itno  a  species  df  monopot}-. 
llussia,  by  acquiriug  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  ports  of  the 

of  Scupi  and  BosBB-Sen^o  to  thie  paint,  whence  the  conunodities  wue 
couTeyed  to  Fiume,  Trieste,  Laybacb,  and  Vjeona.  NapoleoD,  in  1610, 
also  made  Kostainitza  an  entrepot  for  the  commerce  carriad  on  between  Uj^ 
.per  Ital;'  and  Turkey,  and  tbit  trade  soon  became  extremely  flourUhiDg, 
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Black  Sea,  ■nd  a  fi«e:pHsi^  into  the  Me^ertaneai):  Auttna,  bf 
esUbltshing  henelf  in  Albania  aod  tbe  Morea;  would  both  beconw 
maritime  pAwers,  equally  daogerous  and  injuriQus  tn  the  cnmaiert^f 
of  the  other  Dadona  id  these  interior  seas.  Tlie  trade  of  the  Levai^ 
would  exclusivety  fall  into  their  hands ;  and  more  especially  Ruisia, 
by  entering  iuto  direct  coQimuDJcation  with  Syria  aod  Egypt,  might 
easily  produce  a  seusihle  deviation  in  the  commerce  of  the  East 
Indies. 

'*  It  has  always  been  the  interest  of  France,  and  at  present  it  & 
more  partrciilarly  so  of  England,  that  the  commerce  of  the  Levant 
Bhonid  not  friliBtO'Sther  hands  theo  those  of  subjects  of  the  Otto^ 
nan  empire;  and  the  integrity  of  this  empire  is  one  of  the  insepan»- 
blecooditioBB.  In  the  actu^  state  of  things,  the  aggrandisements 
of  Russia  and  Austria  render  a  protecting  power  infinitely  mare 
Aec«ssary  to  tbe  Ottoman  Porte.  Fr^ice,  eafeebled.  can  no  loqgefr 
serve  «a  a  counterpoise  In  her  favour  on  tiie  Continent,  wbere  ba 
government  has  loist  all  its  influence.  There  is  no  one,  then,  but 
England  who,  1^  the  prepmidefaiice  of  her  naval  forces  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, can  preserve  and  guarantee  Turkey  from  barm ;  and 
the  occupation  of  the  Ionian. Islands  gives  her  a  still  stronger  mraaf 
of  attaining  this  object.  In  the  firot  place,  their  geographical  sitaia* 
tiou — embracing  the  southern  parts  of  Greece,  and  placing  them  in 
contact  with  all  the  provinces  which,  properly  speaking,  may  be 
called  Greek — fives  to  the  power  uad^r  whose  protection  Ibwe 
islands  ma-;  remain,  an  influence  in  these  same  provinces  sufficiott 
to  stop  tb^  effects  of  all  the  intrigues  and  plans  which  the  other  coo- 
tiuental  powers  might  attempt  there.  Again,  the  permanentDreaeitce 
of  tbe  Britbb  forces  on  a  point  so  nearly  approached  t«j^e  Otto- 
man empire,  by  rendering  the  bonds  which  already  unite  these  two 
powers  still  stronger  and  more  direct,  gives  a  much  greater  degree 
of  weight  to  the  mediation  of  the  first,  and  malehaily  adds  lo  the 
security  of  the  second."    (p.  46 — 48.) 

Tbe  Ionian  Islands  were  among  the  last  of  the  depend- 
encies wrested  from  the  tyraniiy  of  the  Venetian  republic, 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  this  oppressive  authoritjF,' 
their  commercial  relations  with  the  adjacent  continent  were 
extremely  limited,  an5  from  two  cauiies.  The  most  power- 
ful was  the  meoopoly  sought  of  the  trade  of  the  Ijevant  by 
the  Venetians ;  the  other  was  the  etuiiity  of  the  neighbou*- 
ins  continent  to  these  VenetianK,  and  which  rendered  tftwi 
whole  coast  of  Albania  extremely  dangerous  for  the  Mth- 
Tan  ft  proceeding  from  the  interior  to  Kerachia,  Buciiitro, 
and  Gonsinitza,  which  places  are  directlj  opposite  to  Corfa. 
Albania,  with  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Livadia,  the  Morea,  and 
pari  of  Macedonia,  are  under  the  authority  of  AU  Pacha, 
who  is  at  present  the  moat  powerful  dependent  of  the  Otto- 
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man  empire.  The  provincee  which  compose  bis  states  are 
equal  to  one-third  of  that  vast  autocracy ;  and  he  is  besides 
the  titular  chief  of  all  the  Sandgiaks,  Pachalice,  and  Vizir- 
ships,  of  the  highest  distinction. 

It  is  not  before  he  commences  the  eleventh  chapter,  or 
until  he  has  proceeded  through  a  proportion  of  four-iifths 
of  hif(  work,  that  the  author  comes  to  the  more  direct  con- 
sideration of  the  principal  subject ;  and  it  is  full  time  that 
be  should,  in  some  orderly  way,  have  enabled  us  to  intro- 
duce his  account  of  the  insular  commonwealth  which  is  to 
be  established  under  British  protection. 

"  The  iilands  constituting  the  Ionian  republic,  and  holding  a  right 
to  concur  in  the  foimation  of  the  senate,  are  seveo,  viz.  Corfu,  th^ 
principal  one,  as  well  owing  to  its  situation  and  strragth,  as  because 
of  its  being  the  seat  of  govemmcDt ;  Pax6,  St.  Maura,  Thiaki,  Ce. 

phalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo," "  The  town  of  Parga,  situated 

on  the  main  land,  also  belongs  to  the  Ionian  republic,  as  well  as' 
several  other  islands  and  rocks  in  great  measure  uninbabited,  which 
will  be  briefly  described  in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter. 

"  Corfu,  the  chief  of  the  Seven  Islands — anciently  called  Cor. 
cyra,  and  which  in  all  ages  bas  been  celebrated  for  its  maritime 
strength — is  situated  between  38  deg.  60  min.  and  39  deg.  20  min, 
of  north  faititude,  and  17  deg.  30  min.  sod  t7  deg.  18  min.  east  lon- 
gitude, from  the  meridian  of  Paris,  ft  nearly  stretches  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  to  a  length  of  about  thirty-five  mitra,  o|q>osite  to 
the  coast  of  Southern  Albania,  frsm  which  ii  is  separated  by  a  chan- 
nel orAy^fn  miles  wide  at  Cape  Karagol,  and  six  miles  at  its  issue, 
between  Gomenitza  and  Point  Lefchimo.  The  city  of  Corfu,  whose 
population  amounts  to  about  15,000  souh,  and  which  in  former 
times  was  also  c^led  Corct/ra,  is  situated  on  a  promontory  project- 
ing into  (he  sea,  and  descends,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitliettre,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  tbe  same  promontory,  and  at  the  foot  the  port 
opens."-^ — "  To  the  north  of  Corfii,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
road  fonned  by  the  promontorv  on  which  the  town  is  situated  and 
Cape  Karagol,  is  a  tolerably  deep  bay,  with  a  narrow  entrance, 
called  Pott  Guvine.  This  road,  which  in  178B  contained  the  Rus- 
ma  and  Turkish  squadrons,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  and  shel- 
tering a  considerable  number  of  large  ships,  is  also  now  furtitied  and 
defended  in  its  internal  extent,  as  well  as  at  the  Hitrance,  by  welt- 
..Jmed  forts  and  batteries.  No  place  in  the  Seven  istaods  is  to  be 
fcimd  so  suitable  as  this  for  the  establufamoit  of  a  naval  building- 
yard  ;  indeed,  for  this  purpose  it  seems  pecultariy  well  adapted.  Thie 
greatest  part  of  the  necessary  materials  can  be  easily  brought  ther^ 
and  at  R  small  expense." 

"  Paxfi,  formerly  Paxtu,  oituated  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Cape  Bianco,  is  an  island  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  in  circumfeteuce.    Opposite  to  Pai^  is  a  toluably  deep  bay. 
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which  serres  as  a  port  to  the  Binall  town  of  Pax6>  contamini;  about 
4,000  inhabitants,  and  the  only  remarkable  place  in  the  whole  islaad 
which  onljr  produces  wine  and  oil,  Fcputed  to  be  the  best  of  all 

"  St.  Mauia,  anciently  called  LrHcadia,  and  in  more  remote  time* 
Nerylus,  is  an  island  of  about  fitly  milfa  in  circumference,  situated 
opposite  to  the  point  of  Acanmnia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  and  shallow  clianuel,  and  to  the  south  nf  the  mnulb  of  th« 
gulf  of  Aria.     St.  Maura  on  one  side,  and  Paxo  on  the  other,  form 

the    guir  of  Prevesa." "  The   fortress  of  St.  Maura,   formerly 

called  Lauta,  is  to  the  north  of  (lie  island,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
very  narrow  slip  of  land,  embracing  the  port,  and  separating  it  from 
llir  town,  to  which  it  is,  nevertheless,  ag^iii  joined  by  an  aqueduct 
in  tiie  form  of  a  brid|^.  This  fortress  constitutes  a  good  delencc 
The  population  of  the  town  nf  St.  Maura  is  estimated  at  6^004)  per- 
w>DS.  The  island  on  the  land  side  can  only  be  attacked  through 
Playa,  where  the  channel  is  only  300  toises  wide,  about  80  of  which 
only  are  DOt  fordable"- — -"The  island  of  Si.  Maura  is  no  othet 
than  a  single  mountain,  e&tremely  high,  and  not  very  fertile:  tiM 
sides  of  this  mountain,  however,  facma  the  sea,  produce  wine  and 
olives,  the  only  articles  of  growth  the  iilaud  affords." 

"  Thiaki,  formerly  callM  Ithaca,  h  an  island  of  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  stretching  fi-om  northwest  to  south-east,  and  situ- 
ated at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Cape 

Dukatis." "  The  southern  part,  wbirh  is  about  five  miles  wide^ 

fioishes.  stt  auother  Cape  St.  iohn,  ojiposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous.  In. this  southern  part  is  tiie  village  of  Oxoi,  situated  on 
a  mountain.  In  the  northeru  part,  on  another  mountain,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Anoi,  formerly  Afiiu.  These  two  portions  of  the  island  are 
separated  by  a  bay  five  miles  deep  and  two  wide,  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  hay  are  two  ports.  The  one,  called  Skinon,  is 
placed  near  tbe  entrance;  and  the  other,  which  is  thatofVatfay, 
has  a  narrow  mouth,  hut  is  atterwards  almost  two  miles  deep.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  port  is  the  small  town  of  Vathy.  containing  about 
3,000  inhabitants,  and  occupying  the  ground  of  tbe  ancient  IthaicSf 
tbe  capita)  as  well  as  tbe  residence  of  the  wise  Ulysses,  Penelope, 
and  Telemachus." 

"  Cepbalunia,  anciently  Cephalenia,  the  second  in  rank  <tf  tbe 
Seven  Islands,  is  the  first  in  point  of  size.  It  is  100  miles  in  cir- 
cumference  from  cape  to  cape,  and  nearly  160  in  following  the 
direction  of  the  coast.  This  island  is  situated  four  or  five  miles  ta 
the  south  of  Cape  Dubato,  belonging  to  St.  Maura,  tea  from  Cape 

Papas,  eight  from  Cape  Toniese,  and  sis  from  Zwite." "  The 

church  of  Madtmna  di  Malle,  built  on  the  Black  Mouotam  (Ma- 
TTDvouno),  and  formerly  called  CEnus,  stands  in  tbe  place  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  CEnius.  On  tlie  eastern  and  southern  declivitj-  of 
this  mountain  is  a  forest  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  circumference ;  a 
few  thujkets  are  alto  found  in  the  istaod  neat  Duliuata,  Kuvalata, 
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Aterra,D«i'gahi,Paleocfcori,aiKl  tbetonnofCeidiBioBia.'' "Tl* 

JBtaad  of  Cephatonia  b  not  ver^  abundant  iii  wheat,  though  it  pr»- 
d«c«s  ikore  thin  the  others;  but  it  is  fertile  in  good  wines  and  ex* 
celient  fi-uits,  parliculflrly  melons  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

"  Zante,  fornerly  Zaeyntlmt,  is  an  islanif  of  about  twelve  milei 
in  length,  and  thir^  in  circumference.  Cape  Skinari,  situated  to 
the  north,  is  sis  miles  south-east  of  the  islaDd  of  Cepbaloiiia ;  and 
Cape  Vassilibo  is  ten  miles  soutli-west  of  Cape  Tonwse.  Thecky 
•f  Zante,  ancieutty  ^Iso  called  Zaeynthu,  aod  having  a  populattoa 
•f  18,000  souls,  is  built  in  a  line  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  islaad, 
k  Itttte  to  tbe  souOi  of  Cape  Krio-nero  and  the  point  of  the  M»- 
.  doima  di  Sliopo.  The  fort  stands  to  tbe  nofth-west  of  the  town,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  conmandiDg  hill.  Tbe  port  is,  in  fact,  no  otlKT 
than  a  road,  conlaining  about  three  miles  in  the  opening,  and  four 

in  its  whole  external  extent,  but  it  is  tolerably  secure." "  In  the 

centre  of  the  island,  oo  the  orAy  rivulet  it  contains.  Mid  which  di>' 
charges  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  city,  is  tbe  village  of  Melimdo. 
Tbe  plain,  extending  from  Helinado  and  Zante  as  ^r  as  Litfaakia, 
h  tolerably  well  cultivated,  bat  the  remainder  of  the  island  is  mt 
M  moch  so.  The  chief  productions  of  tbe  island  are  wiBe.'olive^ 
and  fruits." ■ 

"  Cerigo,  formerly  called  Cgtkera,  the  last  of  the  Seven  loniaa 
jstandS)  i*  situated  five  miles  south  of  the  island  of  Servi,  and  fou^ 
leen  east-south-east  of  Cape  Malio.  It  is  seventeen  miles  long  from 
aorth-west  to  south-east,  ten  miles  wide,  and  about  Anty-five  in 
circumference,  Tbe  most  northern  point  is  Cape  Spafi,  ibmerly 
called  PlataniftVit,  and  on  its  eKtretnily  stands  a  chapel.  To  the 
south-west,  opposite  )o  another  point,  ■■  *  rock  known  by  tbe  name 

of  the  island  of  Platanos." '\  The  fort  is  to  the  south-west  oa 

tbe  sea-shore,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  torrent.  Four  miles  north  of 
Kapsali,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  above  torrent,  is  the  village  4tf 
Polamos,  formerly  Samdete.     Between  this  village  and  KapsaK  we 

discover  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  temple  of  Venus  Cytherea." "  Tbe 

island  of  Cerigo  is  barren,  and  little  cullivated,  and  cemequeDtly 
M  in  want  of  wood,  -as  well  as  all  kinds  of  provisi^." 

"  In  conformity  to  the  returns  presented  to  the  French  govemot- 
general  in  1807,  the  total  populaHon  of  tbe  Septinsular  republic  at 
that  period  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  200,000  souls,  distributed 
in  the  following  proportions : — Corfu,  60,000;  Cephalonia,  60,000; 
/ante,  40,000;  St. Maura,  20,000;  Cerigo,  10,000;  Thiaki,  8,000j 
and  ¥ax6,  8,000.  From  the  above  period  no  emigrations  have  taken 
place  from  the  continent,  which  might  have  added  to  the  popula- 
tion of  these  islands."     (p.  384—408.) 

In  tbe  twelfth  cluster,  we  have  eome  account  of  tbe 
matinei^  and  character  of  the  loniana,  which  are  said  to  bH 
a  mixture  of  the  Greek  and  ItaUan. 
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*'  The  kMig  i^sMelice  of  tke  Venetian!)  ia  dieae  blurts,  and  Hui 
tmceamng  efforts  of  tbeir  govemment  tn  deitra^  dl  apirtt  of  nstiaa-' 
ati^  SMiotie  tbe  inhabitaDts,  must  necessarily  have  prodnced  a  wtdtr 
aixl  deq>  impression.  Tbe  Italian,  or  rather  the  Venetian  language- 
faavii^  become  th^  «f  all  the  public  acb,  as  well  as  of  ^  bar  and' 
pulpit,  was  also  soon  adopted  in  private  societies.  The  Venetian 
manners,  brought  there  hy  the  pro-consuls  a*  well  as  their  subaltem' 
agedts,  and  which  it  became  requisite  for  the  natives  to  adopt,  wen^ 
»oon  rendered  habitual  to  those  wlio  were  in  direct  intercourse  with 
these  litUe  despots,  and  became  general  through  a  «|ririt  of  flattery' 
dr  imitation  among  those  who  formed  oart  of  die  most  distinfeuishea 
ciaM,  or  who  songtit  to  associate  with  them.  It  was  particmailj  iiX 
the  towns  wUeiy.  thb  dcntrt)onaIi«igon— if  I  may  be  aHomld-  fUfe' 
t«rm»-^was  rendered  the  more  compleie.  This  may  be  pictni^  ib  a' 
Word  by  saying,  that  the  towns  of  Ionia  are  koMni  to  any  one  whb' 
&M  inhabited  Venice,  or  any  other  town  of  the  VeiMiriaB  coDlieieat. 
In  tbe  country  tbe  Gl-eciA  mannen  have  beeii  much  better  pmerred!^ 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  shghl  nbdificatiom,  are  neady. 
similar  tu  those  we  nave  described  among  tbe  Greek  iubaUtanta  <n 
the  neighbouring  continent. 

"  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  dress  and  usages.  In  thetoWBSr 
ahd  even  in  the  country,  the  persons  wbO  aspire  at  any  consideratioa- 
htave  entirely  adopted  the  European  dress,  as  welf  as  all  the  customs 
(tf  continental  society.  In  their  hou^  we  find  the  sbme  style'  of 
ftimiture  used  in  V^ice  ;  the  people  ha:v^  Geetl  ih  tbe  same' habits' 
of  bavitig  tbetr  assemblies  and  casini ;  in  short,  liothilig  to'  be  seen 
aiftoaf  them  recals  to  one's  mind  that  they  ar^  Orbeks,  unfe^  it  ii' 
that  they  use  this  langtuige  to  speA<  to  Ibeir'  s4rv^ts,  or  to  the' 
conairy-people  with  whom  they  may  have  business.  Tbey  Iiiive  i^' 
tainerf  nAthing  of  their  ancesloA  but  tfaeii  pdsstOD'  fot  inoWs  add' 
exhibition,  by  which  tbe  Venetbns  were  equally  dUtmjjtibbod." 
,  (^  40ft— 411.) 

The  mititaiy  force  which  has  been  emfiloyed  In  tbe  islands 
Ifts-  lotel/  occasioned  some  obseiTMions  in  Ibid  country,  and 
it  cotnposes  an  expensive  pert  of  oilt  ^tetblishirient.  Jtti- 
i^ten-bRTO  ilow  an  opportunity  of  rt^dtfcing  it,  by  the  em- 
jdovitiait  of  the  native  troops  for  (he  defence  of  their  own' 
rim  utvd«r  a  proper  organtzetioii  of  th^'  people;  and  we  hope' 
it  will  not  be  ne^leeted,  both  on  ilccouilt  Of  the  ecbriotny  of 
such  a  proceeding)  aa  Well  aa  tHe  odhet^ce  to  our  old  and 
Salutary  maxims  as  te  the  danger  of  standing  annies;  We 
trust,  thaf'the  design  of  our  government  !g'  not  to  ensBge 
these  islaiiders,  as'  France  and  Russia  have  done,  in  their 
own  war^j  for  the- purposes  of  conquest;  but  merely  to  ex- 
tend a  liberal  protection  towards  them,  for  their  own  hap> 
piness,  and  to  remunerate  ourselves  (as  w«  fitly  nay  do]  for- 
tile  moderate  expense  they  may  occasioD  under  a  wise  sys* 
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tein.    TI16  commercid  regDlatione  are  Dot  to  be  dictated  in 

the  spirit  of  avarice  and  monopoly  by  which  the  Venetians 
were  actuated,  but  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  ^nerosity 
irbich  cbntemplatea  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  every  con- 
tracting party,  and  which  ia  alone  worthy  the  name  of  the 
{Protection  conceded  by  a  virtuous  and  free  nation.  The 
protection  assumed  by  Venice  over  her  unhappy  .colonies 
waSa  perrersion  of  the  term  :  it  was  stultifying  all  rational 
meaning;  it  was  the  protection  of  her  Lion,  that  he 
might  reserve  his  prey  for  the  exclusive  gratification  of  his 
own  ferocious  appetite.  Our  author  properly  complains^ 
that,  in  rBE^eat  to  the  native  army,  the  solemn  treaties  with 
tiie  loniaoB  have  been  shamelessly  disregarded ;  that  they 
^ave  never  had  a  national  force  worthy  the  name;  that 
^eir  defence  has  been  committed  to  the  Greek  fugitivefl  of 
the  continent,  the  Chimariots,  and  the  Acamanians ;  and 
that  their  native  soldiery  have  been  engaged  in  remote 
enterprises,  in  the  success  of  which  the  islanders  had  no 
concern.  He  eays  most  judiciously,  "  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  of  raising  the  national  spirit  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  and  of  really-converting  them  into  an  independent^ 
and  simply  protected  state, — such,  in  short,  as  ought  to  have 
been  the  result  of  solemn  treaties, — would  have  b«en,  to 
create  a  militai^  force  there,  wearing  the  uniform,  and 
following  the  banners,  of  their  country:"  and  he  adds, 
what  might  reconcile  it  even  to  the  moat  selfish— f"  This' 
.  measure,  most  assuredly,  would  never  have  exposed  the- 
protecting  power  to  danger;  these  troops  would  have' 
serred  the  latter  equally  as  well  as  in  their  own  country;  in 
like  manner  as  the  national  army  of  Italy  co-operated  in 
the  cause  of  France." 

The  author,  in  bis  concluding  chapter,  discusses  the  re- 
epective  interests  of  Kussia  and  Austria  with  regard  to 
Turkey,  partly  to  shew  how  lar  the  possession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  might  enable  us  to  interfere  with  the  ambitious 
projects  of  either ;  but  we  do  hope,  whatever  might  be  tha ' 
views  of  a  general  in  the  Italian  service, 
"  Dux  inquieti  tnrbidus  Adris," 

tbat  Ais  goremment  has  no  design  to  interoose  in  such  re- 
mote matters.  If  the  connexion  we  now  nave  with  these 
flettlements  were  to  involye  us  in  the  disputes  that  may,  and' 
muAt  arise,  between  these  three  great  empires,  every  maxim 
of  sound  policy,  every  principle  of  vulgar  discretion,  miist 
induce  us  to  withdraw  from  all  such  dangerous  situations. 
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ti  woiild  be  follj,  it  would  be  madness,  it  would  be  atro- 
city, to  disturb  this  peaceful  and  commercial  country  by 
distant  wars,  for  distant  and  foreign  interests,  which  would 
be  converted  by  the  people  into  a  crosade  for  the  Greek^ 
the  Catholic,  or  the  Mahometan  taith;  while  those  who 
directed  the  stonn  would  be  indifferent  to  all  rsliKioM,-  and 
seek  only  the  indulgence  of  their  unchristian  pride  and  im- 
measurable ambiliou.  -  ... 

Circumstances  were  not  within  the  knowledge  of  th« 
author,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  state  the  rise  and  progress  tit 
the  connexion  of  the  English  with  these  islands,  and  it  may, 
tberefbre,  be  convenient  if  we  devote  a  few  lines  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  io  order  to  give  that  relation  of  th6 
work  to  British  interests  which  was  the  principal  motive 
in  selecting  it  for  our  review.  As  soon  as  this  government 
had  directed  its  attention  towards  Malta,  a  system  of  Me- 
diterranean policy  was  adopted,  which  made  it  look  with  a 
_  vigilant,  if  not  a  jealous  eye,  to  alt  the  movements  in  that 
quarter.  The  islands  had  been  in  the  possession  of  th« 
Venetians  upwards  of  300  years,  when  the  torrent  of  French 
conquest,  which  had  swept  over  Italy,  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  assigned  these  possessions-  to  that  powei^ 
with  all  the  other  colonial  dependencies  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  Great  Britkin  am) 
Austria  were  then  alone  in  the  war,  and  that  this  treaty 
detached  the  latter  from  the  cause.  In  1801,  tbe  year  prior 
to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  in  tbe  same  month  in  which 
that  peace  wRs  concluded  (March)  a  settled  form  of  govern- 
ment was  established,  to  which  Russia  and  tbe  Porte  were 
Eiarantees  for  the  preservation  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven 
lands  as  a  distinct  state,  but  with  the  agreement,  to  gra- 
ti^  the  pride  of  the  latter,  that  a  certain  tribute  should  be 
paid  to  the  Sultan.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,'  which  left,  as  the  magnificent  boundaries  of  the 
French  empire,  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine, 
with  the  QHkin^ins  of  Jura  and  the  Alps,  comprehended  an 
article  which  ostensibly  provided  for  the  integrity  of  this 
newtepuMia 

-  ItffttBeasy  to  foresee  how  little  such  a  StiptilBtion  would 
be  regtu-ded  should  Buonaparte  be  in  a  -situation  to  follow 
tb  hia  projects,  knd  what  was  the  progressive  condition  of 
anmlrfl l  Xn  tm  same  year  of  these  favourable  aj^earancea 
«F  iodepeiidenee  to  the  islands,  by  an  arr^t^  of  the  First 
CoBSol,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  strlpt  of  the  rest  of  bis 
domuiu  in  Italy,  and  «  senatua  conMltum^  united  Piedmont 
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to  Entice.  Farnwapd  Plpcea^  ytftejoi^mi  Ui|iw  inUkV 
maiper,  Ofi  A^ie  d|tt|U)i  of  %  joMitg  Duke ;  #pd  M»i«  laffM' 
^iop  WM  justified  Wpr  W  atfeged  p^enet  tr^>^ jn*4  Mw 
cpiytivr  Ma4nd-  "^^  Consul  tifLrioe  tj)u»  utr^^bed  1^ 
poller  of  Fnutfs*  acrae*  t)ie  Alp«,  in  tb^  spriqg  af  ^«  foji- 
lowing  yew  <18Q3)  ocpijpied  UqaoTeTi  ftpd  then  cs44ed 

King  of  Italy.  The  loDians  bad  little  securitjr  .to  «](|M«t 
fiKtin  guanfttiBt>9>  wb*ti  iba  Cisalpine  republic  wa»  thuB 
rudely  dff^rcd  in  d«$ftBc«  ef  the  sptemo  engiigsnmt^  M 
Liil^er^Ue.  Ill  18Q5  (]ienQ^  v>A  hvem  W0j»  wpendded  t» 
Fr^of*  i  fuid  Austria  feeUpg  th«  pres«m»  of  a  fiew  eswi^ 
na  Iffir.o,WQ  iaiipediate  &OQti^ir^  refvM  to  wknowle^Sf 
Bomj^nt^  ^  )^g  of  Italy,  vbep  »  short  jwbt  was  tJie  emir 
sec^nce,  which,  in  the sameyear,  terminftted  with  the  pe«M 
bf  Psesbyrg.  It  then  appeared  as  if  these  islands  MFere4et 
voted  to  perpetHf4  bondage;  for  by  that  treaty  the  ^te  of 
the  Adriatic  WRmed  t9  Ae  determiBed,  and  under  its  ifytr 

EceAil  conditions,  nqt  oply  the  poa8ew<tD»of  Franois  iQ 
ib>«  Wd  th^  Tyrpl  were  f^st,  but  Venice  and  Vesotin 
InuitiV)  with  all  their  d^pendenues,  wf  r^  forwaVy  sUeHi 
ated  to  the  coii^ueror.  A9  if  to  ejbvX  out  all  bflpe.  for  tlwM 
ialwderp,  in  the  autumn  of  ]8Qfi,  Joseph  fionqparte.WM 
raiaed  to  the  throne  of  Naples ;  afid  th*  «o«teqM#Nt)e  «f 
uicn^Bituatioti,  as  auxiliary  to  tJi»  d^^nf  pf  Napoitswiy 
itas-^i^a  ioroibly  ^wl  beautiM)7  expne^wd-:-*'  CeUf^«»wr  - 
ftuia«,  C3  cerde  nidieiJX,  flqtM:  ^ooaparle  sentblait  reflloAr 
ceindre  If  fri^t  de  ees  tre^^  on  de  ses  »lli^,  n'«taU  wwls 
decker  iipaeaM  d'upe  chaine,  d'wt  il  tauait  I'imiiIm.  b0i% 
^  ou'il  p0UT«t  r«Be(rer  a  voionte."* 

Although  Nu«leoa  was  in  lb07  occwpied  in-  tb^  Noi^ 
with  tlie  war  which  was  concluded  with  tne  peace  <^f  Til^ 
be  did  ;w)t  nf^glect  his  puq)Qse6  m  thie  South,  with  vbldi 
th^  Septivsuh^r  r^ublic  was  owoected }  land*  ip  ISQS^ 
haling  anpc^Ad  ^be  Papal  terriboiEtw  to  hia  dtwaWMl^  it 
ISOf)  the  ijKar  with  Awstri*  wfis  eontAnied  kji  ti»  in»iy  at 
$cfa|DeobruBj  wbeii  ^^  lUyrian  provinces  w^w-  Siwtty.toBn 
nexed  to  France.  It  was  not  until  1810,  i^.tlUAMBMl 
survey,  tJi^t  WB  ar^  enabled  to  introdufe  oUWSQlvce  aftfuiil- 
(^1  actors  9i>  tbisinterestjiursicepei^Bn  it  ma  :mU  art 
^HPffditfOfh:  ua4«e  Geiwral  O&fKaldt  left  Sifiily,  Myirtt>dl 

wmmli^  9S  9M  tb?  i^lawl^  (CorlU  viA  9m6  «x<MptM> 
W^^iii  mrp  vsiAif  t^  0»i9qMndiof  ihe;  Cffwoli  9«lMr<ij» 
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Deezdot ;  the  other  five  swumifig  tbe  tiUe  of  "  The  Llb»- 
rated  Ionian  Isles."  Wben  Genernl  Aiiwy  itKcee^ed  G» 
nenl  Campbcdl  in  tbe  nilitar;  ^T«rnnent  id  ISIS,  the 
OOMiaerce  of  the  islands  had  iaereawd  is  some  depute  tfaa 
revHHies ;  and  this  public  inoome,  we  are  told,  aid  beea 
fakhfoUv  devoted  to  the  intM'nal  inprovement  of  the  coub- 
•try.  The  poUce  <^  the  towae,  it  is  a>so  said,  bnd  beea 
Bmettded,  asaasMnfttiofls  were  not  frequent,  and  tbe  mortfl 
liafatta  of  the  people  w«ne  ameliorated.  So  maeh  we  men- 
ttoB  wkh  nleesure, to ^e credit afBritiBhautborilir;'aDdi»« 
^(^w  it  wiU  have  inspired  ihat  «oafidencfe  trkico  wiU  UM- 
thor  be  ahused  or  diseppointad.  ' 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  dethronmneat  of  Nafwiaoa 
io  1814,  wBftlhe  surroader  of  the  poHseeeiona  atieaatfd  hv 
France  under  the  treetj  of  Paris  of  that  J'ear,  and  mla 
thera  whatever  remained  to  her  in  the  Ionian  Islanda ;  but 
it  was  not  uBtjl  November  in  the  fi^lowing,  that  any  defiai- 
tivc  ai-rsnffemeot  was  aade  with  regard  tojUwin ;  aad  ea 
tbe  dth  Of  that  month  a  treat;  was  entered  into  betwceti 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austa*ia,  and  Prussia,  in  which  it  it 
aoleranly  atipalated,  That  they  shall  fiwrn  a  free  aad  in^sr 
peadoDt  slate,  under  the  danomisation  of  "  The  lada^ 
pendent  States  of  the  loniao  Islands ;"  that  these  atatat 
shajl  be  tinder  the  immediate  and  exclusive  protection  at 
Great  Bntaio ;  that  an  oflfioer,  to  be  called  the  Ixtrd  HJffh 
GoMimBsioner  of  tbe  peotectin^  power,  shall  re^alate  ne 
foTTOs  of  convocation  of  a  Legislative  Assembly,  of  whidi 
be  sfaoll  direct  the  proceedings,  in  order  to  draw  nb  a  Dew 
conatilutional  ohwtar  for  the  states;  that  a  partiooW  ooB* 
vegtion  with  the  governrovnt  of  the  atatea  shall  artwiM 
every-  thing  which  may  relate  to  the  maiatenaBec  of  the 
fortresses,  to  the  subsistenoe  and  pmymeat  of  tha  Britiah 
■ftniaoDS,  and  to  the  naiBber  of  men  of  which  they  shall 
W  oonpoaed  in  Aime  of  peace ;  that  the  trading  flag  «f  th* 
Btatcaahall  be  acknowledged  by  eJttbe  coatraetiog  paitito 
le  A»  Sag  ofa  free  and  independent  gDVwnmeat  3  aad  Uwt 
th*  eomneroe  between  Austria  and  the  statM  dull  posaaaa 
^  fMuae,  advBBtagea  as  that  betweea  theatates  ana  Giaat 
Brttaia. 

.  SlK^  are  the  condJtiaBB  on  «4ilcfa  our  oonneaioB  with 
these  island  is  to  be  foaaded,  had  by  iwhieh  th^r  inda* 
pewlcMe  iatafaR.seeoredjWithe  malitary  expcBaca  aecrainf 
to  owwlaea  bainr  diichatfged  from  the  mveoues  ef  tha 
ilate^  and  Mir  tSvantagM  wi^.  regard  to  tvadiar  faaili* 
tJM  ao^;|inxila9e8'faei|i9  c»eiqiiBl.ivith'thM«  af  AvBtiMf 
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although  she  in  no  respect  partakes  of  the  duty  6f  protec- 
tion. To  prepare  the  constitutional  charter  is,  we  are  told, 
the  immediate  purpose,  and  we  may  say  the  only  one,  if  we 
are  correctly  informed,  for  which  General  Maitland  is  now 
here  ;  bat  we  doubt  if,  with  this  limited  object  in  vitfw,  he 
is  not  tran screes i Off  the  bounds  assigned,  for  as  we  read  the 
treaty,  the  BritiaE  commissioner  is  only  to  regulate  the 
forms  of  convoking  a  legislative  assembly,  and  the  assembly 
so  convened,  is  itself  to  draw  up  the  constitutional  charter 
for  the  states.  Whatever  may  be  the  politics  or  practice 
of  France,  or  of  the  Netherlands,  we  believe  that  the  King 
of  England  assumes  no  right  of  dictating  a  constitution  to 
his  own  subjects,  much  less  would  it  be  pretended^  that 
where  be  is  in  the  relation  of  protector,  and  paid  for  that 
protection,  he  should  arrogate  to  himself  any  such  au- 
thority. 

'  As  bath  the  translator  and  the  author  of  this  work  have 
observed  upon  the  bene6ts  the  islanders  are  likely  to  derive 
from  British  protection,  ive  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the.&alutary  exercise  ol  the  pown  with  which  this 
government  is  invested,  and  from  which  it  cannot  deviate 
without  violatii^  the  sacred  obligation  towards  this  de- 
fenceless people  which  it  has  voluntarily  undertaken  to 
discharge- 

Thes-e  are  some  principles  of  political  philosophy  which 
wie  itoiA  to  be  perfectly  settled  with  all  those  wiie  have 
attended  to  the  subject. 

Civil  liberty  is  the  right  of  a  state  to  govern  itself  by  its 
own  dis<xetion,  or  bylaws  of  itsown  forming,  without  being 
Bubjeot  to  any  extraneous  power. 

A  government  by  laws  is  not  a  free  govenimeii):,  unless 
suchlaws  are  enacted  by  common  consent. 
.  '  It  will  be  immediately  perceived,  that  the  connexion  sob* 
sisting  between  the  eastern  and  western  dependencies  of 
Mb  great  empire  is  not  regulated  by  such  incontrovertible 
and  acknowledged' principles  of  free  govcfrnment;  and  it 
raaV'be  true,  bo&in  moiraiB  and  in  physics,  that  when  the 
body  politic  or  natural  has  lo^g'  taken  an  improper  direction, 
the  trunk  must  not  by  main  strength  be  sudoenly  forced  into 
the"  position  it  shouldhave  originally  assumed,  lest  that 
be  broken  and  destror^d ;  whiah  it  is  designed  to  cfae^ 
rish  and  preserve.  'Weavail  oerselresof  thiscomperison, 
not  toJBStify  the  eariy  negleot  by  whidi;tfais  vicious  growth 
was  permitted,' but  to  STCW.'that«faaBge8inay  not  be  so 
iBEStilymadej  orJrdToiulioM  -ao  ^pidly  codoocted,  as  tbs 
impetnous  rage  of  our  modern  reformers  would  require. 
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The  loflian  iBlsnds  are  not  our  colontns,  and  with  them 
we  are  in  a  new  situation ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  thejr- 
have  not  eoueht  our  protection,  and  were  no  parties  to  the 
arrangement  between  the  coDtracting'stateB  that  presumed 
to  concede  to  ua  thia  authority. 

Secondly,  we  should  observe,  that  it  is  abeolutely  neces- 
sary  that  authority  so  acquired  should  be  conGnned  by  the 
people  over  which  it  is  extended. 

Thirdly,  the  instrument  that  arrogates  this  authority  de- 
clares the  states  to  be  free  and  independent,  and  therefore' 
die  authority,  however  exercised,  must  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  relation,  their  free* 
dom  and  independence. 

Td  the  bases  of  public  liberty  we  before  stated,  we  might 
have  added  another  axiom,  viz. 

No  one  community  can  have  any  rightful  power  over 
the  property  or  legislation  of  another  community  that  is 
not  incorporated  wiui  it  by  a  just  and  adequate  represent 
tation. 

This  canon  of  political  eovernment  immediately  bears  on 
the  question  before  us.  It  may  be  said  hereafter,  but  cer-. 
tainly  not  at  present,  that  the  Adriatic  islanders  have  ot- 
fered  to  the  British  islanders  a  power  that  disposes  of  this 
maxim  of  social  institution.  Theshurt  answer  to  such  an  alle- 
(ration  would  be,  that  the  principle  is  the  root  of  liberty,  and 
U|>erty,  root  and  branch,  is  inalienable.  Liberty  is  not  only 
indigenous  in  every  country,  but  is  inseparable  firom  it ;  its 
incorporation  with  atl  social  concerns,  resembles  that  sub- 
lime process  of  nature  by  which  vegetation  becomes  pro-. 
gressively  the  soil  on  which  it  feeds,  and  to  extirpate  it  ia 
as  impossible  as  to  annihilate  a  particle  or  an  atom  to  which 
existence  has  been  given  by  the  Almighty  Creator. 

The  principal  inquiry  then  is ;  are  there  not  causes  bjr 
which  one  state  may  acquire  a  rightful  authority  over  ano-. 
ther,  although  not  supported  by  an  adequate  represents-' 
tion  ?  In  common  honesty  we  must  say,  there  are  none,  that 
neither  conquest,  compact,  or  obligations  conferred,  can  in 
any  case  {five  it;  and  if  the  connexion  with  the  Ionian' 
Republic  do  not  nearly  resemble  that  of  an  alliance  lie- 
tween  co-equal  states  (an  equitable  compensation  being' 
allowed  for  the  protection  afforded)  the  subaistttig  relation'- 
will  be  an  infrnction  of  the  independence  we  acknowledge,' 
a  violation  of  the  solemn  engagement  into  which  we  have 
entered,  and  an  aggression  on  the  inalienable  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  sovereign  and  a  free  people ! 
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AttT>  II. — Speeches  of  the  late  Right  HoaouroAk  Rickttrdi 
Btimle^  Sheridan^  several  corrected  by  himself,  edited  by 
a  ConstittUumtd  Friend.  LondoD,  Martin,  3  v(d>,  Sto. 
IS16. 

It  baa  become  a  modern  expedient,  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  the  ancienfs,  to  collate  the  speeches  of  distin- 
guished British  orators,  and  by  such  means,  the  most  im- 
portant materials  of  history  are  supplied,  the  most  luminous 
views  of  state  affairs  are  presentea,  the  best  exercise  of  the 
human  understanding  is  displayed,  and  not  only  the  record 
of  sentiments  the  most  profound,  and  the  expression  of 
emotions  the  most  powerful  are  preserved ;  but  even  (he 
momentary  ebullitions  of  wit,  and  the  transient  effusions  of 
genius,  are  fixed  and  secured  far  the  honour  of  bim  who  is 
endowed  with  such  high  qualities,  and  for  the  gratifieatioa 
of  those  who  can  enjoy  what  they  cannot  create. 

It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that  to  Isxus,  Lyslas,'  Cicero, 
and  others  whose  narangueg  have  equally  escaped  tbe'slpw 
decay  of  time,  and  the  hasty  demolition  of  barbarian  vio> 
lence,  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  habits  aodcustomsof  early  communities,  of  the  pria* 
ciples  of  their  government,  of  the  character  of  their  laws, 
and  of  the  maxims  of  their  policy,  in  matters  on  which  we 
could  obtain  no  accurate  information  from  any  contemporai^' 
lustctrian;  andthesubjectsofthe  British  statesman  are  asVa- 
rious  as  are  the  multiplied  hopee,  wishes,  aud  enjoyments  of 
i|  cultivated  people.  The  blunted  eensibilityof  the  annalist 
in  narrating  the  tardy  progress  of  events,  can  nev^er  elicit- 
.tliose  {marks  whichare  ignited  into  flame  by  the  active  o6)li» 
«on  or  the  passions  of  the  ofator,  and  by  thisradiaot  ligbt,. 
the  phitoBopher  and  the  moralist  can  discern  causes  ana 
e.flects  toudiing  the  subversion  of  nations  and  the  reso- 
lution of  empires,,  which  would  otherwise  baVe  nevn-  be«n 
ducoyered. 

fiut  there  is  a  bcility  now  possessed  that  improves  oar 
^nfidence  in  the  correctness  of  these  orations,  which  to- 

j._»:_..:i ■—"- unknown,,  and  whicht  we  belief e,- iH 

1  t  this  day,,  in  any  language  but  lhe> 

J  to  a  techiMeal  art,  of  easy  atiainaieat, 

^  idty  of  speech,  if.  n^t  the  rapidity  of 

1  loethenes  was  poDrinn  forth-  (he  tor- 

1  and  Xu|)y  was  displaying  the  ft^rtility 

I  I  imag^atioa)  .eoUMl  aoaie  pecrat  buid' 
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bare  depicted  the  impetuoua  stonn  io  «U  it9  natire  force, 
and  collected  the  scattered  flbnrers  iO'  all  their  beauty  fand 
fireshnegs,  what  would  have  been  the  admiration '>and  de-   . 
light  of  future  ages  I 

If  British  eloquence  be  in  tfae«e  timet  the  bold  competi- 
tor of  Greek  and  Roman  fame,  it  n  b^canse  it  ia  raised  to 
the  elcration  on  which  it  repoeei  by  the  strongest  impuhes 
with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  influenced,  and  these  are, 
the  deep  interests  our  Eituation  involves,  and  the  hjgb  feel- 
ings our  liberty  inspires;  with  the  effect  tlie  talebts  of  a 
single  iddividual  liroduces  on  the-hafipiaen  of  the  myriads 
that  are  dependent  on  this  mie^ty  empire.     . 

Of  the  thxee  volumes  inteaded  .to.be  published,  onlr  ^wo 
lave  yet  appeared,  and  these  are  connped  to  the  interval 
between  November,  1780,  and  April,  179*,— a  period  lesf 
than  twelve  years;  but  if  the  duration  were  measured  ppU<- 
tically,  and  not  astronomically — by  the  inf^t^iv/te  or  tiw 
events,  and  not  by  th^  revplutioa?  o^  t^  heeveB9-r-it  wouU 
Wgreatly  eateiHled.  The  sMcmwtve.iniaieteiiattfaiatin* 
were  Lord  Nwth,:the  Marqitiaiaif /Roekiit^an,.  Bari  9M^ 
burne,  the  Duke  of  PortlMldv  kwd  the  Hon.  Wm.  Pitts  tin 
£r«tffasren>ovedo0theehngeofpo)iey'as  to  the  Ameneaia 
War,  in  i7SJ;  thesecoild'  by  deatlb)'the  same  J^esr;  Oie 
third,  in  the' feltowin|;,  by  the  eoafttnn  oFLord  north  and 
Mr.  Fox;  aiid'Ae  Duke  of'PbttlaDd'sfioiitly  afterwards,  li\y 
'  the  India  B>n.  The  long  contfnuance^  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  ontc^ 
afforded  ample  opportunities  to  Mr.  Sheridan  to  emftlof 
those  masculine  powers  of  reBaohibfj  anA  t^at  brilliancy 
of  wit,  for  whidi  he  was  &o  eniaent^  distiogiti^f^> .  f^t 
great  occasion  on.  which  bis  extr^ordinafy .  talents  w4M 
exhibited,  did  not.  M»mr  mtil:9eK«lt  ymsA  after  ^  Arit 
riectioB  for  gtaffordr  ^though  be-  had  h^bn  enbraa«l  h» 
qnent  oppoitubitiap  Ut  PatflJMBentoTsheinqgtbeacwtenaN 
of  his  indganents  and  the  n^nemctrt  if  bis  taste.  On  tfM 
7th  Fe^raacH",  i78Tj  ^tbe  Home  rcsbt^ed  itefltf  into  a  com- 
antt«e  on  the  fobrth  «btlr|e  against  Mr.  HaiAhigs,  wliicb 
^related  tothe'resutortion  of  the  thijit^lces,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  treasures  of  the  PrinfeCTses'^f  Oudfe,*  Ontha 
ground  df  this  charge,  Mr.  ^eridan  rose  to  moye,  "  tRrt 
Warren  Hastin*B  be  impeached."  Ih  suppprf  of  his  mofioiL 
be  commented  largely  on  the  evidence,  which  had  been  given 
by  Sir  Elijah  impey,  and  read  /a;q  'c^tmcf  .&4ra  a,  letter  pf 
the  Begi^ai,  the  princess  cftieily  .'cipnce^d,.  addressed  tB 
•Hr.iHaatipgsiD  l)ecepiber»ii77d,  )n.nhiehiiJ)e«aj»F^  - 

C»lx.RET,roL.  IV.StpLlSlRi;  li      .   -Sir 
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"  If  it  is  jfOurpltBmn  that  tbe  inolber  of  the  lale  Nabob,  myself, 
Slid  his  other  women,  and  bfant  children,  should  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  ^lisbonour  nnd  distress.  We  attuf  submit ;  but  if.  on  tbe  cotK 
tnry,  you  call  to  mind  the  (rieDdahip  of  the  late  blessed  Nabob, 
jou  will  exert  yourself  effectually  iu  favour  of  us,  who  are  helpless." 
And  again.  "  If  jou  do  not.  approve  of  my  remaining  at  Fyzabad, 
Kod  a  person  here,  in  your  name,  to  remove  the  mother  of  the  late 
Nabob,  myself,  and  tibout  two  thousand  other  women  and  children, 
tiiat  we  may  reside  with  honour  aud  reputation  in  some  other  place." 
(VoL  I.  p.  281.) 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  tke  wquel,  proceeds  in  a  Veio  of  fb* 
keenest  satire. 

"  It  was  curious  to  reflect  on  the  whole  of  Sir  Elijah's  circuit  M 
Ilia  (perilous  time.  Sir  Elijah  had  staled  his  desire  of  ralaxing  from 
the  fatigues  of  ofHce,  arid  unbending  bis  mind  in  a  party  of  nealth 
and  pleasure;  yet  wisely  apprehending  that  ver^  sudden  relaxation 
m^btdefieat  its  object,  he  had  contnred  to  mix  some  matters  of 
fcusiiMss  to  be  interspersed  with  bis  amusements :  be  had,  therefore; 
tehis  liitleairinf  ^  nin«  hundred  miles — great  part  of  which  be 
aiwit  ^t^  esoorled  b^  sn  amy— selected  those  very  aifuatioiK 
^rhere  insurrection' subtistAJ,  aad  rebcUion  was  threatened ;  and  had 
ant  only  deiiTtred  his  doep  a»d  carioUs  i>eaGarcfac9  into  the  bws  and 
rights  of  natives,  and  of  treaties,  in  the  capacity  of  the  Orienlri 
JGrotius,  »faom  Wt^^en  Hastings  was  M  study,  but  Ubewiee  m  the 
livmbler  and  aiore  practical  situatioB  of  a  collects  of  ex  pmle  evi- 
dence. In  tJie  focmer  quality,  his  opinion  was  the  prematuce  -sancr 
tion  for  plundering  tbe  Begums ;  in  tbe  latter  character,  he  became 
the  posthumous  supporter  of  tbe  expulsion  and  pillage  of  the  Rtyab 
Cheit  Sipg.  Acting  on  an  unproved  fact — ana  position  as  a  datum 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  fabrication — he  had  not  hesitated,  ia 
tte  first  itistaiice,  t»  lend  Us  atHbority  as  a  Ik^sb  for  unlimited  per- 
aecaiibn';  in  the  fattier,  he  did  not  dfedaiu'  bt  scud  rimat  Itidia,  like 
WithMMarhifaraiec,  witb  a  pedlar's  pack  of  gaiWed  nifttDceaad 
HsnptitiauB.affidaiits.''  What  para  Mendthipl  n4at'a  nucber  ^ 
jUWcquifrocal  atJncbslent  ftaai  a  BBtbb  judga^  Id  mck  ajfaanebr  as 
3^ane9  Haati^I .  With  a  geoanHu  toynioii  oif  duty,  and  of  In. 
riyg  autbofiaed  all  future  rapwity, 
fi~-Jthii  irioidly  judge  proceeded^oB 
,  and  wtnist  the  Goveispr  geoe^V 
0,  issaed  his  orders  to  plunder  the 
Gljjab  pursued  his  progress ;  and 
if  distress  and  misery,  explored  a 
'  '  '    "??'  "**'  "^  ^'^"d- 

elings — in  aDxiooi 
1  to  his  invalid  itnasiMMioH. 
"  l^as,  wbHA  tlK]«iteeHdvepovReriDlndiBM»perveHed-tollK 
«t  di^jlcaful  iofauDmoides;  tte  jddiciat  «Mbority'«la»i  bNc^u 
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itt  cl0K  Bsd  confidentisl  auooiate;  st  tfap  M«e  DKMBratthattfcc 

>ironl  of  goveminent  was  turned  to  an  aisasuii'i  dagger,  Ibc  pun 
ermine  of  justice  was  staioed  and  foiled  with  tbe  bagest  and  BMUWtt 
(wntaiaiaation.  Under  ^ucb  circumstances  did  Mr.  Hating*  com- 
plete the  treaty  of  Chuoar :  a  treaty  wbieb  migb^  challenge  bU  th* 
treatjeg  tbat  ever  subsisted,  for  containieg  in  the  smalleit  coaipu* 
the  most  e;(tensive  treachery.  Mr.IUstings  did  not  conclude  tbat 
treaty  till  he  lud  received  from  the  Naboi)  a  ptewnt,  or  iMher  » 
bribe,  of  lOO.poo^.  ,  (p.  284—285.) 

Tbe  orator  next  entered  into  the  object  of  this  bribe, 
and  tbe  compticated  Jnfainy  or  tbe  troBaaction,  and  thea 
resumed  as  mlbirs: — 

"  He  recollected  to'  have  beani  it  advanced  hj  some  of  thoie  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  ^astio{%  who  were  not  so  implicit  as  iq  give  unqua- 
hfied  applause  t«  hb  criows,  that  they  fiiund  an  apology  Ear  tbe 
atrocity  of  ihem  in  the  greatness  of  bis  miod.  To  eilimate  the  so- 
lidity of  such  a  defence,  il  would  be .  sufficient  merely  to  consider 
in  what  consisted  this  prepossessing  dbtinction,  this  captlytUiiig  ch»- 
racteristic  of  greatness  of  mind.  Is  it  not  solely  to  be  traced  ia 
great  actions  directed  to  great  ends!  In  Ihein,  and  them  alone,  we 
aje  to  search  for  tru^  estimable  laagQauinHty.  To  them  oalj  can 
wejusllv  affix  tfa^  splendid  title  and  honours  of  real  greatocw.  Then 
was  indeed  ap6ther  species  of  greatness,  which  displayed  itself 
kt  boldly  conceiving  a  bad  measure^aad  undauntedly  pii Tiling  it  to 
its  accomplish  sent  But  bad  Mr.  HMings  the  ineritof' eiitubiliog 
either  of  these  deMiri[rtions  of  greatness; — evfo  of  tbe  laMal  .  Ha 
sawjKrthing  great — Dotbipg  magnaniomia  ■  nothiag  open— nolhisig 
direct  in  his  roeasures,  or  tn  his  mind  ;^-on  the  contrary,  be  had  too 
often  pursued  the  worst  objects  by  the  worst  CMani.  His 
course  was  an  eternal  deviation  from  rectitude.  He  either  ty- 
rannized or  deceived  ;  and  was  by  turns  a  Dyonisius  and  a  Scapia. 
Aa  well  might  the  writbiag  obUqnitj  of  tbe  serpent  be  compared  to 
tiie  swift  directneas  of  the  arrow,  as  the  duiiriicky  of  Hr.  HastisfEi^a 
ambition  to  tbe  si^le  steadiness  of  genuine  magnanimity.  In  his 
mind  all  was  shuffing,  ambigaous,  dark,  insidious,  and  little;  no- 
tbing  simple,  nothing  unAised:  ail  alifected  plainness,  and  actual 
dissimalation — a  heterogeneous  mass  of  ccmtnidictory  qualities;  with 
nothing  great  but  bis  crimes ;  and  even  those  contrasted  by  tbe 
littleneBs  of  his  motivea,  which  at  once  denoted  both  his  baseness 
and  bis  meanneBs,  and  marked  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  trickster. 
Nay,  ID  his  style  and  writing,  there  was  the  same  mixture  of  vicious 
contrarieties — the  most  groveling  ideas  were  conveyed  in  tbe  must 
iailated  language,  giving  mock  cwsequence  to  low  cavils,  and  utter-  . 
Ing  quibbles  in  heroics;  so  that  his  compositious  discusted  the 
mina's  taste,  as  much  as  his  aeiinns  excited  tbe  soul's  abhorrence. 
Indeed  this  mixture  of  character  seemed,  hy  some  ua accountable  bat 
inhereot  quality,  to  be  appn^riated,  though  in  inferior  decrees,  to 
•very  thing  that  coiwemed  his  employaa.    He  remembefcd  to  haw 
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iMrirdinhMtoafaMfranA'Iranwd  genHetaaii  (Btr.  I>aDd«>)'KMvk^ 
that  then  was  Bomelhing  in  die  fint  fnine  oimI  nmstihrtioii  of  the 
y.'Wfaich  eitcndot  the  sordid  prineii^i  of  their  orif^D  orer 
-  Buceewive  op^ntKMts ,  coniKctiiig  with  their  civil  poficji 
miA  even  with  their  boldest  achiereneotSi  the  meannew  of  *  pedlv, 
and  the  profligaey  of  pirates.  Alike  in  the  political  and  the  miUlary 
Kne  could  be  onerred  ametionttriitg  ntbmadon  and  trading  gem- 
raft;  and  tbiu  <*e  antr  a  retolution  Drought  about  by  a^Eri^nC*  ;  an 
army  eraployed  in  extcvling  on  <trrett;  a  town  besie^eoon  s  nttt  tf 
1m>ui:  a  pf^Ec  detbroMtTfoi  tbc  haloKt*  t^  m  tfcrwat.  Has  it 
was  thej  exliibit^d  a  Koyerutent,  which  upited  the  mock  pt^jut;  of 
a  bloody  sceptre,  and  tbe  little  traffic  o/*  «  mtrehtmt't  taiM^itgi 
hmm,  wielding  a  truncheon  with  one  band,  and  ntdditg  a  focket 
tnlM  tie  other,  Mr.  Sheridan  now  went  into  a  long  statement  to 
AeW  Ihevariour  irrefragable  prooh  exhifoiMd  in  the  uinulM  oftiie 
Btngal  council,  of  the  fiikity  of  tbe  charge,  viz.  Tlat  the  Btgvnu 
were  tbe  ancient  dblurbers  of  the  goremnient.  And  cqual^  to 
prore, that  the  Mciwd  charge  also,(nanieh,lhBt tbe B^ums  had  in. 
cited  the  Jaghiredais  to  resist  the  Nab«m)  was'  no  leas  uattue,  it 
bting  sobstanliated  in  evidence  that  not  one  of  tbe  Jaghiredais  ^i 
resist. 

'  "  Bfr.  Sberidab  maintained,  that  it' was  incontrovertible  thti  A« 
Deguns  were  not  concerned  either  in  the  rebellion  of  Bulbudder,  or 
flie  insurrection  at  Benares;  nor  did  Mr.  Hastings  eviir  once  *e- 
^■mfsfc bdleve  them  gnilty.  Tbtir treaniretvftn  tbrirtrMWfu,  and 
Asopb  ut  Dowiabthoo^t  Vikt  an  nnwise  prince,  when  he  blamed 
Us  either  Shaving  Mm  so  littie  wealth.  Hi«  fttber,  Shnlafa  si 
Dowla.  acteA  wisely  in  learfng  his  son  whh  no  temptation  ahMtt-' 
him.'to  invite  actdiH  violence  from  die  rapacious.  He  clothed  faim 
with  povnty^  as  with  nshieM,  and  armed  him  widi  necesuty  «a'witb 
aword."    (p.2»]^«89.)  / 

,    He  eoDcliUed  this  tneBiorable  xpecch  with  the  foUoiriBg 
pewerfui  appeal  to  the  feelinj^  of  the  Houae  >— 

ed,  that  be  beard  of  hetitmt  and  parties  ii( 
;y  existed.  Th^re  was  scarcely  a  subject 
DToken  and  divided  into  sects.  Xbe|>n< 
ad  its  advocah^s  anvn^g  tl>f  rquvseotativef 
!^ge:i  of  the  people  found  opponents  even 
as  itself.  Habits,  oouneuoos,  pattief,,  all  * 
I.  But  when  inhmnani^  presented  itsdi 
Found,  no  division  among  them;  tbey  at> 
ren^y;  and,  as  if  l  he  character  <M  this 
ir  zeal  fur  its  ruin,  they  left  it  not  till  it 
n.  .  It  was  not  given  to  tlut  House,  to  b^ 
ompassiou  and  benerolenoe  i|)  the  pceseat 
I  it  was  to  the  officers  yii»  relieved,  and 
t  tlie  extatic  tmotioW'Of  (ntitiidfl  is  tbf 
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iamt  «rdAfe»soc  TVji  cnild  tiM  belH4d  Ike -murkUgi  olT  Oh 
lMHrt,lkt  QHffniiiflip^tbetiicklinf;  teart,  tiie-load  and  vM  trcwf 
kNujo]«  of  tbeniiliuiiwlKn  their  vote  at  tbis' n^t  «oi^  forcvcri 
Mivc  from  the  craelly  of  rarrapied  pow«r.  But  tbotii^  ihejr  could 
not  dir«c%  NC  tbe  tifeel,  wu  not  tfae  true  ei^Dymral  of  tbof  beoCvw^ 
lenc*  incmied  by  the  UesuMf  being  eoofened  uttseen )  Would  not  Um 
«DBrip«>teiKe  of  Britain  be  demonstnted  to  the  wonder  of  nationsi 
hy  stTetchiD^  its  mightr  ann  across  the  deep,  and  saving  hy  its  Ad 
distant  millbna  from  ^truction  1  And  would  the  blessings  ottfae 
people  thus  saved  dissipate  in  empty  airl  No!  If  T  may  dare  t6 
usethefigure—rnesbatl  constitute  Heaven  itself  otirproty,  to  feceiv« 
fn*  ustne  Uessia|8  of  ihe)rpioDSgratitude,andtbe  piayersof  tbeir 
Oank^nng."    (p.29S— ?»S.)  -        ' 

.Ko  pail  was  (B<M%  etcgant  and  at  th«  san*  tii9«  DiOft 
for«ibIe  » thes^leof  ^is  eiilof;y.  On  the  diaeussjon  of  th* 
ques^oQ  of  the  Kegen^  in  i78d,  tbe  ministry  had  eodeaT 
Toared  tOFepreeent  tbe  danger  (o  which  the  oountry  miut 
btiTe  been  reduced  bjr  thecouncUs  that  would  have  been 
appointed  %y  the  Prince  of  Wale».  The  orator  en  this  oo* 
e^fiieojustilied  jiiaowo  coDiiexiona,  and  aiBoi|^  thetw  Ur* 
Fox. 

' '  '"  He  could  not  adver'  to  his  ri^ht  hononnAiIe  fHend  whfaont  -^ 
cbMing  it  was  ihe  characteristic  distinciion  ofhis  heart  to  conpel'lli^ 
ttoet-  tlibaii^ive  devotiaa  of  rajiid  awl  aflection  fniHi  aU  (h<tie  #M 
cMK'&adMttbedbaU^Kon  of  It,  and  farce -tbetu,  hj  tbe  ftmMpoMlii 
ftltaad:  MMiblc  of  alt  indaenee,  to'  beoaene  \bti  ins«panbte  asloait 
aiea  of  fan  fbrtne.  Willi  nqteotfto  hii  talei^;  he  woufd  natapeah 
of  then ;  Ibej  VuuJd  derive  no  Mppoil  fnMB  any  m«u'i  attesbKUOot 
nor  tbe  Otest  iaftering  paneftyric  of  tlw  mi^st  enlifEhlelied  t»f  fail 
fiiends.  Tbus  mucli  be  would  only  obserre  with  regard  ^.tbe  ^bii> 
iities  of  fiis. honourable  friend,  that  it  waaihe  utmost  etibrt  of  any 
^CT  pan's  tplenta,  and  the,  be4t  proof  of  their  esistence,  that  iie 
wQs  able  to  uuderstand  jhe  ejiteat,  and  comprehend  tbe  atiperioritv 
of  tbem."     (Vol.  n.  p.  141.— 1480 

^  We  vill  de^litic  makuiff  •may  farther  quotatioai,  add 
Mertdy  refer  lotW'fifelf-ThMncBliiNi  wfatA  occurs  in  the  aan* 
n^tw,  pp.  9s5y  S57,  ahewi^  the  dexteritj  with  whiok 
lit.  Hhcrifkn'ODiMcoadod  khnntfin'theiBost  delicate  aad 
»Mt'diffictitt:.ritiistiaii8,  *Jieiii  fat  waa  suspected  by  some  «( 
hia  ^HKBt  inends;  and  when  he  waa,  in  the  most  mUigb 
naiit spirit,  chaived  with  pretending  to  Bituatioas  "-fer  be> 
yond  oia  natural  weight  ■nthecommuDitj'." 

Tbe  style  of  tbe  ^oquence  of  Mr.  Sheridan  waa  not  of 
that  Bond  chancier  which  ia  so  peculiar  to  his  countrymen : 
it  it  witbont  gwidiiieaa,  ridi,  end  without  rankness,  luxn- 
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riuit..  We  bsie  hn-c  do  ft-igid  ercluMtMWt  iM  tiasd 
^ilendour;  no  vacant  foppwj.  Tho»e  who  .hart;,  Iwd  tbe 
kippiness  to  fceor  him,  will  reoellcot  the  sinplieity  wiA 
whidi  be  commenced  hU  speeches,  when  he  was  ever  more 
Bolicitoofi  about  the  thought  than  the  exprestion'  "  Habeat 
lHe,*'<EiiyB  Cicero,  "  et  quod  indicet  ingratani  neglieentiara 
hominisj  d'e  tej  mt^is  quam  de  verbo  laborantis.  *  But 
when  he  was  wai'med  with  his  suUect,  no  speaker  was  more 
vehement  than  Mr.  Sheridan.  Some  concise  specimens  of 
ihis  ardent,  glowing,  and  embellished  manner  we  have  given 
in  ourextracts.from  the  oration  on  Indian  aSairs,  when  tha 
liuginesB  before  tlie  Commons  was  postponed  professedly  op 
account  of  that  irresistible  impression  his  transcendent  abi- 
Uties  prodtiC%d  on  the  members,  which'  precluded  all  sober 
judgment.  As  nothing  merits  the  name  of  beauty  or  elO' 
quence  which  is  not  adapted  to  the  occasion,  so  ia  bit 
speeches  we  hare  no  compulsory  and  unseasonable  orna* 
tnent,  no  poetic  -figures  where  we  should  have '  prosaic  ar> 
guments,  and  rto-  purpose  of  business  or  duty  is  surrendered 
tor  the  gratificatidD  of  vanity,  that  fools  and  children  might 
applaud,  where  the  wise  and  the  mature  would  condema. 
JifLr.  Sheridan  bfid  a  dear  conception  of  the  ol^ept  he  fuir- 

Sied,  ajad  ,  he  ever,  kept  i^  steadily  in  view,  if  he^^tfaered 
icvgayest  flowers,  they  were  always  those  that  wer«.withia 
bis.reech  a  and  if  he  selected  his  path  tbrougb  an  ejiube- 
isnt  garden,  it  wm  because  he  bad  the  poomptitude  ta  dia> 
coverthe  pleasatiteit  road,  and  hp  never  failed  to  make  hig 
bearers  the  companions  of  his  enjoyment.  Should  we  be 
reqatred  to  Bay,  in  a  word,  what  were  the  compar«tive  me- 
rits of  three  distinguished  orators  of  our  tin)e(wji,  ezcJuda 
Edmuiid  Burke,  who  Was  perhaps  the  greatest,  but  certainly 
not  the  best  man  of  the  four),  we  would  assert,  that  in  mat* 
ter  Pitt  was  the  most  precise,  Fox  the  most  judicious,  and 
Sheridan  the  most  witty  :  in  manner,  the  first  ;was  the  most 
■tBlelyttbs  second  the  most  careless,  and.the  third  the  most 
apprt^riate^  Sheridan  had  a  graceful  porBonj' a  peaetrat' 
ing  eye,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  allthe.pbyiidil.nequiaitMof 
Kb  aocomplished  orator,  but  he  was  deficNsntiin'Soneeftbt 
noral :,  httw  far  these  last  kDight/be;.neo«BiBi-y:to. tike  per> 
St^ion  vf  tbe  portrait,  it  is  dot  our^preient  dflsign  to  ilB^im 
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Art.  \ll.^ Bertram;  a  poetical  Tale,  in  four  Catitot.  By 
Sir  EcEaTOW  Brydges,  K.J. — M.  P.  London,  for 
Longman  and  Co.  ISnio.    Pp.  77.  1816. 

jTriv  is  not  the  onlj  ordinal  prodiidtion  of  Sir  Egerton 
Sryige^f  wbo,  however,  is  principally  known  to  the  public 
u)  an  eniacnt  biblic^rapfaer,  as  the  oHiduclor  of  seTeral 
vdl-known.  periodit^  worki  connected  with  his.  purauitt 
and  aa^be  proprietor  of  a  private  presB  at  Lee  Priory,  enr 
ployed  ia'tbeJavdableeDd^cvoar,  by  reprinti,  to  revive  « 
(kstefor  the  prodnotioneofoureariier  En^ishpoets;  byhi 
labours,  many  forgotten  worka  have  been  restored  to  toeir 
jnstraDkiQ  the  re^iiUic  of  letters-   ■ 

From  thifl'preu  the  poem  before  ut  originally  proceeded; 
Mkd  thouBfa  :tbe  r»-pHbIication  of  old  asthors  is  a;eRcraliy 
tfarae  limited  tofrunSOto  100  copies,  yet  its  author  re- 
«erv^dto  hinsfilf  ilM  rirht  of  giving  Bertram  to'the  worid 
iB-a  cimaper  feria«h6uld  it  appear  adapted  to  the  general 
Aaate.  '  It  ia.not)  d  littlf.t«  be  wished  that  this  favour  hoif 
'fcees  citteodedfto  tbe  ^erling  works  of  our  ancient  wsitch^ 
«fwUeh  only  so'  sanll  a  nnmher  of  r»-prints  have  faaai> 
struck  off  at  Lee  Priory,  since  by  such  means  the  trtgattof 
4)w«w»er  efA^  establishment  wdnU  Imt«  beeoi  meanage- 
■eraUy  socoDpUBbed ^  for  tbe^finr  cdpJBs  prtntodonly'clr* 
CidateM  daar-boHghtepedmenaatnoDg  coHeetars,  whoplacA 
^no  vitbki' their  DotAcMes'in'biBdwgs  teo  costly  for  !iise; 
«od.lboii^  they  anr  thus  preserved  frora^  dltstruttion  by^  tht 
nrorms,  7«t,  lihe  bofUesembaftweid,  ifthey  keeptheir.ori^* 
anMfB^and  appearanec,  they  »ie-  iMmilioaMe  toairr  w* 
irasta^MHis  purfmse.  'Rmsialieatber  ana  bvt^pressed drawfc 
ing-paper,  are  most  destructive  opponents  of  the  -eiUatgtid 
ioterestfl  of  literature.  But  we  are  now  engaged  with 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  aa  an  author,  and  not  k^ a  printer. 

In  th^  dedication  "  to  the  Muse  whose  light  hks  guided 
bim  through  darknes^  sorrow,  detraction,  and  n^lcct,"  Sir 
E.  Brrdges  thinks  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  sort  of  apo- 
logy for  dealing  in  tbe  vanities  of  verse  at  the  age  of  d^ 
observing,  that  the  study  of  poetry  "  js  an  eBipKiynient  as 
little  unwiH^hy- of  age  asof  youth." — Surely  if  there  be  any 
foundation  fer  the  homage  paid  to  this  divine  art 'by  the 
wise  and  good  in  all  ages  antl  climes,  sUdh:  dn  apoktgy  was 
not  re^uired,a»d  the  iftsertioa «f  it-unplias-a -doubt  that 
none  have  a  eight  to  indulge.  On*  of  the  favourite  wrilws 
of  Sir  Egerton,  and  of  ourselves  too,  well  says  of  poesla^   > 
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"  Vertue,  in  all  thing^s  die  at  best,  she  bettm; 

Hoooar  sbe  heighteni,  aofl  gijvct  life  in  doth ; 
She  is  the  ttrnanient  and  soule  of  letters : 

The  worid's  deceipt  before  her  vanisbeth."* 

Some  sonnets  and  other  short  poems  by  Sir  E  Brydgn 
were  first  pnnted  in  1785,  and  the^  hare  since  gone  threap 
serera)  eiikionB,  the  last  we  believe  in  1807 ;  attd  dtiring 
the  thirty*one  years  between  1785  and  1816,  he  raodeGtIy 
Dbaerres,  that  be  has  never  attempted  to  baild  his  poetical 
fane  on  the  slight  reocption  thc^  obtained :  in  launching 
this  new  and  small  liarii  awong  tne  conteodiBg  flactnalioDB 
of  public  opinion,  be  remarks,  "  But  there  is  a  sligbt  to 
which  almost  OTsry  one  is  exposed  in  encountning  the  rude 
c^e  of  the  public,  too  dangerous  to  the  health  and  oourage 
of  a  very  sensitive  Brind.  I  yielded  to  the  death-like 
palsiee  of  the  cold  and  freezing  air  around  me ;  and  though 
the  (Metical  feeling  never  left  nte,  I  only  vented  it  ut  sfamt 
ebnom,- which  required  neither  time  Boreftirt..  In- prose 
iotioRB,  of  w4iicb  putieuhr  occasions  drew  mo  into  the  con* 
position,  emotion*  sooMtiniet  inquired  to  be  describe^ 
which  it  was  easier  to  convey  tarough  the  meidiam  of 
poetry.  ThaB,ifbynoothcr  means,  W88theprasti<e«fthis 
ftrtlwpt  alive  ia  me." 

'  Beftnun,  the  hero  of  tho  poem  before  u«,  ia  comcmeMC 
of  the  death  of  lMtii  his  (nWs,  had  heealKa  an  orpUn  ■> 
«B  early  aM,  and  befisn  be  reached  manhood,  hb  'wa«  ab- 
ided to  sul  his  fBtrtBonifll  property,  -more  from  ■iiaMa>- 
■agement  dun  from  disnipaties  ana  extravagance.  '  Thai 
citainwtanced,  he  deterniiiied  to  seek  anew  his  fartUBe  in 
tbtproAaeion  of  anae;'  bat  before  we  sooonpanf  hwi  ta. 
the-field,  we.wiU  siAjoin  the  thetches  of  hit  peraosi.aBd 


•  'Wban-HtUi:tlie:citiitn«faantitr}«ar8'ana]i^  J 
He^UililbM.tinieao.ipaBdirT  pregreasrnisde: '  . 

"  CliapinBD'8  Swaet  U  L*id  W«ldea,  UDMcd'to'tlie'triiiAttioM  vTtkt 
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Me  long'd  to  lead  the  seaate  or  tbe  fie1d„ 
The  sword  of  war  or  of  the  tongue  to  wield : 
But  Dio&t  witbin  imaginatioo'i  reign 
He  bnrn'd  to  fix  an  undenied  domab." 

Surrounded  hy  his  compaaions  in  arms,  the  gloominesB 
and  haughtiness  of  tbe  mind  of  Fitz-John  (for  by  that  nam* 
Bertram  is  now  known),  prevented  the  approach  of  all 
fi-iends  but  one,  named  Norville,  who  was  of  a  very  opposits 
diapositioo. 

"  ■     ■        '  less  perchance  of  fire 

Than  suited  Bertram  did  bis  breast  inspire ; 
For  he  was  of  a  calmer,  softer  kind 
Slow  in  bis  mien,  and  patient  in  bis  mind ; 
Fut'd  to  his  word,  and  faithful  to  b'a  trust. 
Clear  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  his  actions  just. 

"  Oft  did  tb'  impetuous  bursts  of  Bertram's  soul 
Yield  to  tbe  force  of  Norville's  mild  controul ; . . 
And  oft  amid  the  carnage  of  tbe  day. 
He 'scap'd  rash  death  by  bis  persuasive  sway. 

"  There  seemM  o'er  Norville's  bosom  to  preside 
Some  ruling  subject,  which  be. strove  to  hide : 
Some  fond  and  pensive  thoughts  he  fed  apart 
Witbin  tbe  inmost  foldings  of  bis  heart. 
If  love  it  was  that  o'er  that  gentle  breast 
.  .     Had  such  an  undivided  reign  possest — 

<■  If  in  the  temple  of  that  tender  mind 
Some  fair  maid's  foioi  for  worship  was  ensbrin'd, 
Not  e'en  to  Bertram  was  tbe  secret  sigh'd  ; 
.     , .  He  only  guess'd  that  Norville  deified 

Some  abstract  form  of  female  loveliness,  ,      - 

And  in  her  own  creation  plac'd  hb  bliss." 

Bertram  being  wounded  in  a  battle  unperceived  by  his 
friend,  is  taken  prisoner  by  tbe  enemy.  Norville,  howeTer^ 
in  the  uncertainty  of  his  late,  laments  his  death,  and  retir* 
ins  from  the  tumult  of  the  camp,  pursues  his  suit  to  Lucasta, 
who,  it  appears,  was  *'  the  fiiir  maid's  form"  which  *'  for 
worship  was  enshrined"  in  his  breast.  He  is  successAil ; 
but  they  had  not  long  been  united,  when  Norville  is  sum- 
moned  to  the  field,  and  is  accompanied  by  his  bride  to 
"soothe  bis  pillow  on  the  tented  plain."  Norville  dow 
learns  that  the  friend  whom  he  so  sincerely  loved  is  not 
dead,  but  in  captivity,  and  for  an  attempt  to  escape,  had 
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been  immured  in  a  diwoeoif,  t|)ougb  the  severity  of  hja  con- 
fiiiement  bad  been  niUiffalpd  at  tbe  intercessioa  of  the 
daughter  of  tbe  gaoler.  Norville  ipskefi  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  obtain  the  release  of  Bertram,  wbeo  Lucasta, 
whose  adqairation  for  bim,  from  the  relation  of  her  hus- 
band, had  been  excited  to  the  highest,  t^ers  to  attempt  bis 
liberation.  Norville  reluctantly  consents,  recoUectiug  that 
a  woman  could  obtain  admissiim  into  tbe  fortress  unsus- 
{>ected. 

To  render  this  incident  probable,  considerable  skill  is 
required,  and  we  must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  admit 
that  he  has  not  been  unsuccessful.  At  the  opening  of  the 
third  Canto,  we  find  that  Lucasta  and  Fitz-Jobn  (Ber< 
tram)  have  escaped  from  the  fortress :  the  fear  of  pursuit, 
the  fatigue  she  had  already  undergone,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  way,  have  so  overcome  the  strength  of  Lucasta,  that 
she  is  unable  to  continue  the  (light;  &e  Bin^B  exhausted 
upon  the  ground,  and  a  storm  of  rain  aad  thunder  com* 
iog  on, 

"  Fitz-John  was  hopeless— when  he  thought  a  gteam. 
As  if  from  «onie  lone  cot,  flppeared  to  stream : 
Hf  watch'd — again  it  gtearacil,  and  then  mt  lost; 
And  thus,  in  t^r  and  joy  alternate  to^t. 
Afraid  to  leave  bis  cbar^,  liis  weai^  evft 
Looked  'till  his  wandeiuag  senses  star'd.  on  vacaacy  I 
Once  more  it  gleamed,  awi  with  a  ray  nu>Te  bright; 
He  rose,  and  ran  to  bless  that  hallow'd  light  I 
The  hipd  ytaa  there,  and  welcome  entrance  gare  ; 
Then  quick  fae  ran  his  d^ing  charge  to  sare. 

Norville,  alarmed  at  tbe  long  absence  of  his  wife,  nnd 
tbe  danger  to  which  she  would  be  exposed,  bad  left  bis 
comrades;  and  having  travelled  many  days,  he  became 
wprn-out  by  anxiety  and  fatigue;  bis  troubled  nind  l)»d 
suggested  ooubts  of  Lni^asta  a  constancy,  irbicb  were  in- 
creased by  a  dream;  and  jealousy,  therefore,  snppUed  him 
with  strength  out  of  hi^  we^lfness  to  continue  bit  wa^cb. 
In  tho  meantime,  Lupqsta,  after  a  feeble  attempt  to  proceed 
upon  her  journey,  had  returned  to  the  cottage,  where,  re^T 
ing  on  a  rude  copclf  before  the  cottage-fire,  «be  bad  IbUeiL 
asleep ;  Bertram,  who  h^d  been  ck»:ked  by  her,  when  on 
theif  weary  way  be  had  ventured  to  eurese  bis  adnimtian 
of  her  person  and  ber  virtues,  now*  wbilst  watoUiif  flVW 
hfir^lumbenj  h9»  Hnd«r  nf»  mtniint. 
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•'  To  his  ardent  lips  he  btire 
The  sleepms  fkir-oite's  hantf,  and  prinfed  there 
A  kiss  iiiifa»Howed.    Quick  a  voice,  half  scfeaffi. 
Half  a  hoars^  groui,  thTOtfgh  the  low  casement  cme; 
And,' thnadering  through  the  doof,  a  manioc  forftt 
Dash'd  to  the  hearth  hi  fen  Rereuge's  stonn : 
A  sword  vas  hi  his  haud ;  and  to  Fiti-Jobn 
Wildly  he  urged  the  fttal  weapon  on. 
Lucasta,  wakened  by  the  load  surprise. 
Half  saw  her  Norvilte  with  distracted  eyes ; 
And,  shrieking,  ran  the  deadly  point  to  hend, 
And  turn  it  from  the  bosom  of  a  friend  1 
*  Norville !'  she  would  have  said ;  hut  on  her  tongiW 
That  name  of  fondness  half  unuttered  liiing : 
With  fury  blind,  half  senseless  of  the  deed ; 
Half  urged  to  vengeance  new,  with  wilder  speed 
He  drove  the  thirsty  blade ;  and  through  the  heart 
Of  lev'd  Lucatta  pierc'd  its  mortal  dart, 
A  btat  sigh  from  dct  qutvering  lip  was  ghen. 
And  on  that  sigh  her  soul  went  forth  to  heavnb 
The  crimson  tide,  that  issued  from  her  breast, 
A  moment  Norville's  maniac  rage  represt : 
He  paus'd— and  shook — and  gazed  with  haggard  eye — 
Ana  litler'd  a  shrill  agonizing  cry ; 
Then  bursting  forfh  in  all  the  pangs  of  faell. 
Fled  but  a  step,  ere  yet  he  lum'dthe  steel 
Inward  upon  bimsdf,  and  HMess  fell!" 

Bertram,  tkie  unhappy  author  and  enrvivor  of  this  hof< 
lible  catastrophe,  seexs  io  solitude  the  iitdu%enee  of  hk 
|rief. 

*■  Sjatit  6(  her,  whose  hapless  form  by  night 

Visits  bis  dreams,  and  haunts  his  shiidd'nng  sight ; 

Whose  b«8om,  streaming  with  the  deadly  How, 

Cldnda  the  long  day  with  never-varying  woe; 

To  thee  he  utters  the  repentant  prayer ! 

For  thee  the  8i|thing  of  the  lonely  an 

Seems  a  deep  melancholy  tone  fo  bear  I 

Lucasta  I  lamp  of  henven !  Whose  light  benipt 

Seem'd  like  a  star  'mid  earthly  beams  to  shine; 

Brilliant  as  those  immortal  rays  above. 

Yet  not  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  love ; 

Angel,  of  charms  too  heavenly  to  remain 

I^ong  io  this  vale  of  wickedness  and  paio  I 

Yet  ciirst  beyond  the  curse  of  human  ill. 

That  he,  whom  most  thy  worth  with  awe  could  thrill. 

That  he  should  draw  thy  late  upon  his  head ; 

And  by  hia  own  misdeed  should  mourn  thee  dead! 
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Norvilte,  Amd  faithful  frieitd !  nhese  holjr  flame 
A  worthier  meed  in  better  worlds  may  claim  ; 
GrieTous  as  is  my  crime,  yet  loob  below. 
And  soothe  the  pangs  of  my  incessant  woel 
Melhinks,  e'en  now,  thy  view  is  downward  cast; 
Withfrief,  not  ire,  thou  ey'st  thy  sufferings  past; 
Seest  me  in  tears  the  wretcned  hours  employ. 
White  thou  art  balhing  in  empyreal  joy ! 

In  yon  deep  wood,  remote  from  human  eje. 

By  day,  by  night,  I  oft  retire  to  sigh ; 

While  the  leaves  round  me  close  their  thickening  shades. 

And  sadly  the  lone  hollow  breeze  upbraids! 

There  mute  I  sit,  and  bathe  the  turf  with  tears. 

Till  lost  in  inward  thought  my  soul  appears, 

In  mingled  thrills  and  pangs  of  hopes  and  fears. 

To  plead  before  the  blazing  throne  of  Heaven^ 

Angel  and  friend,  of  you  to  be  forgiven." 

Although  this  tale  does  not  posgeea  merit  of  the  highest 
order,  yet  we  cotifesB  that  we  have  had  much  pleasure  in 
reading  it.  The  atory  told  ia  interesting,  and  well  managed 
in  the  relation,  60  as  not  to  allow  the  attention  to  flag.  The 
chief  fault,  we  think,  is  in  a  want  of  vigour  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  too  much  of  that  sentimentality  which  produces 
exactly  the  same  enervating  effect  upon  the  mind.  In  the 
description  of  scenes  of  teuderness,  sir  E.  Brydges  is  most 
successful,  while  he  fails  in  those  of  tumultuous  and  coA* 
tending  passions.  For  this  reason,  it  appears  to  us,  that  he 
has  been  more'happy  ia  his  delineation  of  Norville  than 
of  Bertram ;  and  some  delicate  touches  are  introduced  into 
the  picture  of  Lucasta,  which  seem  almost  to  do  away  the 
distinction  between  art  and  nature.  He  is  generally  more 
a  poet  in  feeling  than  in  expression,  and  on  this  account  he 
is  unable  sometimes  to  communicate  to  his  reader  the  sen- 
sation by  which  he  is  actuated.  It  is,  however,  far  from 
our  wish  to  under-rate  the  talents  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges ; 
and  though,  in  the  poem  before  us,  it  is  true  paulum  a 
sttmmo  decessit,  yet  it  caonot  be  said,  that  in  any  part  vergit 
ad  imum. 
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Art.  IV. — Typoeraphkat  Antiquities;  or  the  History  of 
Printing  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  contatning 
Memoirs  of  our  Ancient  Printers,  and  a  Register  of  tne 
Books  printed  by  them.  Begun  by  the  late  Joseph  Ahes> 
F.  R.  8t  A.SS.,  considerably  augmented  by  Wm.  Her- 
bert, andnow  greatly  enlarged,SfC.  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Frognall  Dibdik.  London,  John  Murray,  Vol.  ill. 
1816.     4to.  pp.616. 

Xhe  publication  within  the  last  month  of  this  (the  third) 
volume  of  Mr.  Dibdin'e  laborious  work,  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  that  and  the  two  former,  which  ap- 
peared respectively  in  the  years  1810  and  1813,  and  of 
which  no  mention  has  yet  been  made. 

All  must  allow  that  the  editor  of  this  p^reat  undertaking 
is  a  man  of  profound  learning  in  the  science  of  bibliogra- 
phy :  be  has  devoted  bis  life  to  the  study,  and  has  pos- 
sessed facilities  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  few 
of  his  predecessors,  or  competitors,  have  had  the  eood  for- 
tune to  enjoy.  Independently  of  the  invaluable  library  of 
Earl  Spencer,  with  which  he  is  officially  connected,  he  haa 
had  access  to  all  the  collections  of  curious  and  rare  hooka 
in  the  three  kingdoms ;  aiid  with  these  advantages,  it  would 
indeed  be  extraordinary,  even  if  common  abilities,  seconded 
by  moderate  industry,  could  not  most  importantly  illustrate 
die  Bubject  of  British  typography.  We  are  not  among 
those,  however,  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  Mr.  Dib- 
din  as  a  man  of  pre-eminent  talents — certainly  not  as  a 
man  of  an  original  mind ;  and  after  often  hearing  him  from 
the  pulpit,  and  reading  him^from  the  press,  we  have  come 
to  the  opinion,  (in  which  we  are  aware  that  some  will  differ 
from  us,)  that,  though  learned',  bis  learning  is  of  a  very  in- 
applicable, and  comparatively  useless  kind ;  and  that  his 
taste  has  been  depraved  froma  natural  love  of  the  beautiful, 
to  an  artificial  admiration  of  the  curious.  In  the  study  of 
antiquities,  it  not  unFrequently  happens  that  men  begin  tb« 
pursuit  from  the  hope  of  discovenng  something  inlrinetc- 
ally  excellent,  and  are  led  on  from  s4ep  to  step,  until  at  last 
they  lose  sight  of  their  original  object,  the  unfolding  of 
concealed  beauty,  and  it  degenerates  into  a  mere  mechEuiical 
operation,  which  consists  in  the  pointing  out  of  insignificant 
peculiarities.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  class  of  per- 
sons, who  are  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Bibliomaniacs 
in  poetry,  many  in  the  present  day,  we  apprehend,  can  bear 
witness,  when  they  loolt  back  over  the  mass  of  mere  black 
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letter  they  have  collected  to  tfae  point  from  whence,  and 
the  purpose  for  which,  they  originally  started:  like  the 
'  man,  of  whom  the  Btory  is  told  in  one  of  our  old  writers, 
who  having  dug  out  of  his  nY)und  all  the  gold  he  could 
find,  acquired  euch  a  love  for  Bubterranean  excavatioos, 
that  he  exhausted  all  the  wealth  he  had  previously  pro- 
cured ii^  i^isin^  stones  and  rubbish,  which  might  easily 
huve  been  obtained  upon  the  surface.  It  is  not,  however, 
feir  to  apply  this  illustration  without  great  qualification  to 
the  porsnit  ill  which  Mr.  Dibdin  has  been  for  years  engaged, 
and  which  has  employed  the  labours  of  so  many  individnaU 
whoe«  knowledge  and  industry  hare  never  been  exceeded : 
Mie  of  them  truly  says,  that  the  origin  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing,  "  by  multiplying  letters.  Is  entitled  to  the  first  place 
»ftet  the'  invention  m  letters  themselves;"  and  all  ioveeti- 
gationB  upon  this  important  point,  however  miairte,  ntus^ 
umostiteceBBarily,  be  productive  of  some  useful  information, 
not  H!terely  relative  to  (he  progress  of  the  typographic,  bnt 
to  the  condition  and  advancement  of  the  sister  arts.  Thit 
MeoM,  however,  will  tml  apply  to  the  mere  divers  into  the 
«le|»tha  of  black-letter  ffarkness,  who  exhaust  those  livei 
tlM  might  have  been  devoted  to  valuable  acquisitions,  in 
tftaplnyments  to  which  they  blindly  attach  an  imaginary  and 
Petitions  mportance. 

How  Anen  ftirther  Mr.  Dtbdhi  intends  to  cam  biB  re- 
•earobes^-sr  rather,  how  many  morefolatneB  oF  fats  ''Ty^ 
pOghiphical  Anlf^tiee  jrf  Great  Britain^'  he  intend;  to 
punish,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjectare  :  three  thick  qaartos 
■Bve  already  been  issued  from  the  press,  and  the  preRice  to 
tite  last  seeme  to  haid  out  uo  hope  tnat  it  will  be  (Completed 
in  lesB  than  as  many  more.  In  the  advertisement  to  the 
th^d-  volnOw,  the  author  thas  speaks  of  his  labours : — 

"  Some  apology  may  l>e  due  for  the  length  of  time  which  hat 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  this  woiji. 
The  public,  however,  will  not  accuse  me  of  indolence  during  this 
Interval;  as  the  completion  of  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana  is  a 
nrfMknt  evidencs  of  unabated  ardour  in  the  study  of  bibliography. 

••  Withoat  pledging?  myself  to  any  definite  period  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  renuning  vohrnKs,  it  may  safely  be  affinned,  tiiat  no 
eaas^  of  a  nwewtude  equal  to  what  has  just  been  noticed,  ctfd 
^levMe  to  pnxtucc  delay ;  aWrau^  1  nost  be  penaitted  t»  dechre^ 
that  the. Bil>li«§rflphical  Decameron  nay  precede  tfae  fourA  volane 
of  these  l^ponqdiical  Antiquities.  Those  who  are  ttisposed  to 
censure  the  tardiness  of  iny  progress  in  this  paUlcation,  must  m&t 
their  ieyerity  to  be  softened  by  a  reflection  apon  the  coo^Muatively 
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<}isproportioiiate  reward  atteoding  it  ^ — arisiHg  ironi  the  very  ntiin; 
uf  the  undertaking : — for  in  a  work  30  volumiDoiv  and  expeDiivc 
as  the  present,  of  which  Ibe  impresuon  k  necessarily  limited,  botli 
the  Editor  and  Ibe  Publisher  must  contempt  Ihemselveg  with  » 
moderate  remuneration,  and  with  the  hope  that  what  tiiej  Iok  in 
pecuniary  profit  they  gain  by  reputation  and  credit," 

With  regard  to  this  extract,  we  apprehend  that  tbe  inb* 
sc^iberB  have  some  right  to  complain.  Four  veara  elapsed 
between  the  publication  of  the  second  and  third  volunes^ 
and  tbe  excuse  is,  that  the  editor  has  not  been  indolent, 
because  be  has  been  completing  his  Bibliotkeca  Spaiceriaaa,, 
This  is  no  doubt  very  true ;  and  it  is  no  leas  true,  that  that 
production  has  been  a  source  of  immense  profit  to  th« 
author,  who  published  it  on  his  own  account;  but  if  it  bad 
engaged  him  fwty,  instead  of  four  years,  the  same  cause 
flir  delay  might  have  been  assigoed,  and  in  the  mean  tine, 
tlie  Bubscribers  to  the  Typogr^bical  Antiquities  (of  whom 


we  are  one)  are  to  be  aU  the  moner  thev  haf  e  paid  out  af 
poeket,  with  a  book  uafiniabed  in  their  bands,  merely  be- 
eaose  Ur.  Dibdin  thinks  fit  to  employ  himself  upon  worlw 
that  are  more  lucrative ;  he  may  with  reason  talk  of  the 
dispniportibnate  reward  attending  this  undertaking,  aa 
eompared  with  others  to  which  he  has  given  an  undue  pre- 
ference ;  but  surely  three  guineas  and  a  half  for  each  volume 
is  Qo  insigoifieajit  price ;  especially  when  we  iuid  that  the 
embeUishments  (to  which  Mr.  Dibdin  is  careful  to  adv«rt> 
in  the  last  volume  are  much  less  curious  and  expensive  than 
those  which  accompanied  the  first  and  second.     The  ftct  i< 
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'that  the  editor  hoe  not  used  bis  subscribers  quite  &i 
has  proceeded  too  much  upon  an  illiberal  moneV'^a^iB^ 
principle,  not  very  consistent  with  the  nature  of  Ma  lite- 
rary avocatione.  in  the  advertiaemeRt  to  tfie  first  Tolume, 
he  talks  of  "  a  general  prefiice"  to  be  given  with  the  last 
TOlume ;  wd  ia  that  which  has  recently  appeared,  he  calls 
it  by  the  enticing  title  uf  a  BiograpMcat  Decameron,  ^'  whicl^' 
may  precede  the  fourth  volume."  These  are  intended  aa 
little  decoys  to  bis  purchasers — as  inducements  to  them  to 
wait  with  patience  fpr  tbe  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  more  vo- 
lumes, as  it  may  answer  the  editor's  purpose  to  proeced  ;> 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  hie  more  immewate  friends,  wh* 
have  aided  him  vsith  their  books  or  tbeic  remarks,  seem  tuA' 
B  little  anxious  for  tbe  expressioa  of  those  *'  particular  ob* 
ligatims"  which  he  adoiit^  in  the  first  volume,  and  which' 
be  proBuacB  to  acknowledge  terioHm  inthegMieral  prefoeei 
ae^oidio^y,  in  Aa  intvoductiim  to  the  IhinTvohiaie,  tbaake 
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are  regularlj  offered  to  Mr.  Heber,  Mr.  Wilbraliani,  Mr. 
Douce,  Mr.  Bindley,  Sir  E,  Brydg'es,  Mr.  Hazlewood,  Mr, 
Bliss  and  others  for  their  valuable  assistance ;  but  Mr. 
Dibdin's  "  particular  obligations"  to  his  subscribers,  are  to 
be  evinced  by  the  postponement  of  the  publication  of  the 
remaining  part  of  this  work  to  such  a  period  as  may  suit  tbe 
convenience  or  the  interests  of  tbe  editor. 

Mr.  Dibdin  must  excuse  these  free  remarks,  dictated  in 
no  spirit  of  hostility;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  induced 
principally  by  a  wish  on  our  part  as  soon  as  possible  to  en- 
joy the  advantage  of  the  completion  of  the  very  valuable 
and  learned  work  he  has  undertaken.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  the  price  even  is  unreasonable,  but  the  delay  cer* 
tainly  is  so ;  and  if  the  editor  have  a  right  to  a  fair  reward^ 
bis  subscrit^rs  have  no  less  a  right  to  expect  that  the  con- 
tract between  him  and  them  should  be  fulfilled  without 
more  than  necessary  delay,  and  not  postponed  because  Mr. 
Dibdin  finds  more  lucrative  employments. 

The  three  volumes  upon  our  table  contain,  first,  tbe  pre* 
feces  of  Ames  and  Herbert,  and  biographical  sketches  of 
them  by  Gough  and  Dibdin ;  next,  a  preliminary  disquisi- 
tion oh  the  early  state  of  engraving  and  ornamental  print- 
ing in  Great  Britain ;  and,  thirdly,  an  account  of  the  life  of 
William  Caxton.  Both  the  latter  are  by  the  editor  of  this 
work,  who  afterwards  proceeds  to  a  regular  statement  rf 
all  the  hooka  known  to  have  been  the  labour  of  our  first 
printer.  These  details  occupy  the  first  volume,  and  the 
second  comprises  a  catalogue  of,  and  strictures  upon,  the 
books  printed  by  Letore  and  Machlinia,  Wynkynde  Worde, 
Pynson,  and  Julian  Notary  ;  and  the  third  similar  partjcu- 
hecB  regarding  the  productions  of  the  press  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  English  printers  who  exercised  their  art  from  1500 
to  about  IddO.  The  last  list  Tnctudes  the  names  of  above 
£fly  printers,  and  some  others  who  lived  within  the  same 
period,  will  probably  be  noticed  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
these  Typographical  Antiq^uities  when  it  appears. 

It  vrill  be  obvious,  that  in  the  first  volume  is  contained 
the  longest  portion  of  original  matter,  asfar  as  an  indus- 
trious collection  of  facts  and  opinions  may  deserve  the  epi- 
thet of  original.  The  pre&cee  of  Ames  and  Herbert  are 
accoUipanied  by  Mr.  Dibdin's  useful  notes,  and  the  life  of 
Caxton  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  master-piece  of  biography 
of  that  species.  Th%  preliminary  disquisition,  though  too 
superficial,  deserves  much  praise  from  the  accuracy  of  its 
materials,  and  the  neatness  with  which  they  are  put  toge- 
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ther.  From  the  )atter  ive  shall  give  a  few  extraeta,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  prngfegs  of  oriiaraenta!  printing; ;  the  subject 
of  the  origin,  &c.  of  engraving  on  wood  and  copper  having 
recentlv  been  separately  treated  by  Mr.  Ottley  in  his  most 
learned  work,  which  wc  reviewed  in  onr  laet  number.  The 
following  are  Mr.  Dibdin'B  remarks  on  the  chief  application 
of  ornameDtal  printing  in  its  earlier  stage :— • 

"  Two  cl>s9e3  of  booka  in  particular  seem  to  have  been  properly 
selected  by  out  printers  for  the  display  of  the  uoited  arts  of  engrav- 
ing and  printing;  end  these  were  Biblea  and  Chronicles.  Of  tfte 
htler  cl^Si  some  of  the  cBtsin  the  last  edition  of  Grafton's,  and  in 
the  first  edition  of  Hoiinshed's, Chronicles,  as  well  as  the  large  wood- 
cut on  the  reverse  of  the  concluding  leaf  of  Hall's  Chroaicles  of 
J548,  are  eminent  proofs  that  there  were,  in  this  country,  artists 
[whether  foreigners  of  Englishmen  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine] who  oaderstood  and  practised  their  profession  with  skill  aod 
SBCcesj. 

"  But  the  most  splendid  aftempts  at  engraving  seem  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  Aost  pRcfciia  of  alt  ho^s,  the  BiMe ;  of  which  a 
■umptuous  editiini  appiMired  duriag  the  ruga  of  Henry  VIII.  Many 
Mtber  editions  were  destiacd,  under  ttie  sovereignty  of  Elizabeth, 
(when  arts,  arms,  and  learning,  marie  us  known,  felt,  and  adnired 
throughout  Europe)  to  receive  »ome  of  the  eostlicBt  decorations  froA 
the  presses  of  Grafton,  Jugge,  Bill  and  Barker.  ■  The  spcciraeu  on 
the  two  ensuing  pages  are  taken  from  the  fragments  of  a  beautiful 
quarto  edition  of  the  Testament,  printed  in  the  black  letter,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Rey.  Mr.  George  Ashtiy.  of  Bury,  in  Suffolk.; 
who  supposed  that  the  editinn  came  from  the  press  of  either  Graftoft 
orWhilcbnrch,  or  of  both.  They  are  uitquestionabjy  very  skilful  pro- 
ductions;* although  it  is  probable  that  the  curious  collector  may  be 
aMe  to  addnce  others  of  still  greater  beauty  and  force.  My  object 
in  laving  these  fao-sidiileB  beKtre  the  reader  is,  to  impress  him  with 
an  idea  of  that  peculiar  species  or  character  of  Wooden-block  ei- 
graving,  which  may  be  traced  in  a  variety  of  productions  that  sij^ia- 

■  Some  of  th«  prinU  Of  thb  Teitnneat  aM  probabl;  copied  from  the  benu- 
tiful  wood-«aU  in  tbe  Lyoaa  BiUci  of  1559-1  SSa—execoted  by  Petit  Ber- 
Diu'd,  or  Bernard  Solomon ;  cojicerniDg  vhon  Papillon  bu  ■  long  and  inte- 
resting account  (vol.  i.  206).  So  scarce  is  Oiia  Bible,  that  PapUlon  could 
hardly  find  two  complete  copies  of  it  in  the  cotirae  of  twelve  years.  It  has 
been  <^led"  amogi  beantifiilwork,  and  tbotigh  it  does  not  come  Dp  to  the 
masterly  Venetian  manntir,  yet  it  is  a  fine  perfoimance."  See  a  rare  tre*- 
tise  entitled  "  An  Inguiry  Uia  the  Origin  i^  Printing  m  Ennipe.  By  a  Loier 
(rf' the  Art.  Lond.  1732,  Svo.  p.  23."  Bernard's  most  precious  performanca 
seems  to  baye  been  a  smhll  quarto  volume,  called  "  Hymnes  dn  temps  et  de 
les  pBrties,' con  lis  ting  of  86  pages  only.  See  Papillon,  Trinte  HUt,  de  la 
Qtm^e  en  Boit.  voi.  i.  S08.  Sirutt  hn  disgraced  bis  Dictionary  by  his 
Mpefficial  notice  of  tbis  lacompaivble  artist. 

Cbit.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  Sept.  1816.  9  K 
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luecf  the  typographical  aniiala  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  even  those 
who  arc  accustooied  to  the  productioos  of  ancient  artists,  may  pro- 
bahly  receive  some  gratification  in  observing  the  spirit  and  truth 
nitb  which  they  are  executed.  How  far  some  of  them  may  be  copies 
of  foreign  productions,  has  been  slightly  questioned  in  the  preced- 
ing note:  that  their  intrinsic  Dierit,  both  in  design  and  engraving,  is 
■imicivnt  to  put  a  number  of  modem  performances  to  the  blush, 
most  be  admitted  by  the  most  careless  observer.'  At  the  same  time, 
it  muit  be  allowed,  that  the  talents  of  many  eminent  living  artists,  ia 
this  department  of  engraving,  have  not  yet  been  tairly  put  to  the 
test;  otherwise  we  might  have  seen  a  portable  edition  of  the  Bible, 
which  would  have  equalled,  in  graphic  illustrations,  the  beauty  of  the 
cuts  executed  by  Bernard."    (p.  xvii. — xviii,  vol.  i.) 

The  fac-similea  which  follow  these  remarks  are  admi- 
niblj  executed.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  art  ot  en- 
eraring  on  wood  has  of  late  years  attained  a  degree  of  per- 
fection equal  to  the  efforts  in  that  kind  at  my  former  pe- 
.  riod  :  what  is  technically  called  cross-hitching,  was  never 
better  executed  than  in  some  cuts  Contained  in  Mr.  Singer's 
work  upon  card-playing^ ;  but  the  reason  why  it  does  not 
now  appear  to  such  great  advantage,  excepting  in  these  co- 
pies from  old  works,  is  on  account  of  the  defective  designs 
from  which  modern  wood-engravers  are  required  to  exe. 
cute  their  blocks.  Those  who  compare  the  two  will  find, 
that  the  principal  difference  is  in  the  freedom  and  grace 
with  which  the  drapery  is  disposed :  in  delicacy  our  en* 
sravers  even  exceed  all  their  predecessors,  but  the  draw- 
ings are  generally  by  very  inferior  artists.  The  designsfor 
the  cuts  to  many  ornamented  hooks  printed  at  Baele,  were 
the  production  of  no  less'  a  pencil  than  that  of  Holbein. 
We  cannot  omit  the  following  note  upon  the  importance  of 
a  genera!  history  of  printing : — 

'*  A  complete  General  History  ofPraUing  b  a  great  desideratum. 
In  this  country  we  have  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  it.  He 
who  shall  undertake  this  arduous  and  instructive  task,  will  do  well 
4o  read  the  treatises  of  bis  predecessors ;  to  compare  their  accounts 
of  books  with  the  books  themselves ;  to  lop  away  their  tedious  di- 
gressions; and  to  substitute,  in  many  instances,  sometbiug  like  rea- 
SMI  and  fact  for  chimera  and  fiction,  A  Iree  admission  into  the  ca- 
binets of  the  curious,  and  an  lionest  use  of  the  privilege  granted — 
an  inspection,  probably,  of  the  chief  libraries  upon  the  Continent, 
and  especially  of  those  in  the  Low  Countries,  would  also  be  requi- 
aite  to  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking.  The  great  error,  as  I 
humbly  submit,  in  almost  all  preceding  treatises  upon  the  origui  and 
progress  of  printing,  has  been  the  determination  of  each  writer  ts 
support,  throDS^  the  most  foimidable  objcctioo*,  the  claims  of  that 
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country,  and  of  that  typograpbical  artist,  in  whose  cause  he  sat  out  as 
the  avowed  champion.  Tlie  strong  attachment  of  Junius  to  Hol- 
laod  and  Coster,  in  aid  of  which  he  exercised  a  poetical  fancy,  has 
been  even  exceeded  by  the  enthusiasm  (or,  as  some  might  call  it, 
obstinacy)  of  Mecnnan  towards  the  same  objects.  When  the  latter 
commenced  his  inquiries,  it  is  certain  tJiat  he  had  no  very  extensive 
information  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Ducarel  threw  out  some  bints 
relating  to  the  claims  of  Holland,  which,  as  Meerman  was  a  native 
of  that  country,  be  seized  with  avidity,  and  resolved  to  expand  and 
consolidate  them  into  a  systematic  history.  Accordingly,  after  pub* 
lishiDg  a  small  octavo  volume  as  a  specimen  of  his  large  worb,  he 
appeared  before  the  public,  with  his  portrait,  in  his  Origiwt  Tuwh 
grapMcte,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  along  with  a  fictitious  bead  of  nb 
beloved  Coster,  beautifully  engraved  by  Houbraken.  Meerman's  is  a 
learned  and  valuable  work,and  is  in  the  hands  of  every  bibliographer. 
The  author  had  himself  a  fine  library,  and  was  exceedingly  kind  and 
liberal  in  giving  the  curious  permission  to  see  it.  But  though  it  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  possess  his  performance,  yet  it  is  not  free 
iroa)  gross  errors ;  which  have  been  attacked  perhaps  with  too  much 
severity,  by  tbe  acute  and  experienced  Heinecken,  This  latter  was 
a  German,  and  a  tike  [latriotic  ardour  induced  Aim  to  give  the  palm 
of  having  discovered  the  art  of  printing  to  tbe  cities  of  Mentz  and 
Strasburg.  Heinecken,  as  now  seems  to  be  allowed,  has  paid  too 
iittie  attention  to  the  antiquity  of  the  claims  of  Haarlem,  and  Meer- 
man infinitely  too  much  :  thus,  although  both  sat  out  with  profess 
log  to  adhere  to  truth,  both  have  deseribed  ber  not  as  (fte  really 
wa$,  bvt  as  tbey  bad  conedtedox  wiAed  ker  to  be,"    (p.  xxxi.  vol.  i.) 

This  great  wort  could  scarcely  be  accomplislied  with  any 
de^^ree  of  perfection  hy  one  man,  more  especially  if  be  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  extended  plan  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  will  oc- 
cupy six  quarto  volumes  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Ty- 
pography in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  who  allows  an 
interval  of  four  years  between  each  volume.  From  the  life 
of  Caxton  we  make  the  following  quotation  :— 

"  The  particolar  spot  where  Caxton  at  first  exercised  bis  busineta, 
or  tbe  place  where  his  press  was  fixed,  cannot  now  be  exactly  known. 
Bagfoni  says,  that '  be  erected  bis  office  in  some  of  tbe  side  chapels 
of  the  Abbey,  supposed  by  some  of  our  historians  to  be  tbe  Ambry, 
Eittmotynary.'    He  quotes  Newporfs  Repertorium  ;*  which  autho. 

*  He  passage  is  bb  follows ;  both  io  Stow  sud  Ncwcuart  (fUprrtvium, 
vol.  i.  111.)—''  St.  Ann'i,  in  tbe  parish  of  St.  Margaret.  Tbis  wtu  an  old 
diapelfOveragainstwUcfa  the  I^d;  Margaret  mother  (o  King  Henry  VII. 
erected  an  alnw-haase  for  poor  women,  which  is  now  (in  Stow's  time)  turned 
into  lodgings  for  the  singing  men  of  tiie  College,  The  place  wherein  this 
cliapel  and  alnu-home  stood,  was  called  Ekmomtny,  or  .4j»uiry,  now  cor- 
rnptiy  tlM  J-raibr^,  for  tbat  tha  alms  of  tbe  abby  were  there  distributed  to  tba 
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rity  u,  in  t)ii«  partiettkv,  only  a  tmouript  from  Stow.  '  Wfrarrer 
uutboriied  CaKloD  (aay&01dys),it  ia  certain  that  be  did  there,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Abb«y,  ^lercUe  the  art,  from  whenoe  a  printing 
toon  is  to  this  day  called  a  Chaptl.'  In  regard  to  the  informatioD  to 
b«  gleaned  from  Caston's  owa  colophons,  we  find  that  the  edition  of 
'  7%e  Dictttand  Say^ga  of  thePhiloaopheri'  (the  first  book  in  which 
tjw  specification  of  the  place  where  it  was  printed  occur*),  mentions 
'  Weatnini^r'  generally  ;  that  the  CkronitUM  of  1480  nrst  notice 
bis  printing  at  tlie  '  Abbey ;'  ^nd  that  the  Romamce  ofArthtir,  printed 
ia  148&,  b  the  last  book  wbiob  meotiona  both  the  one  and  the  odier 
JB  the  8«mecolophon.  The  greater  nnmber  of  Hie  wnrits,  printed  by 
him,  specify  only  the  da>te  of  tlwir  eiecutioa.  According  to  Bag- 
ford,  *  Casfon's  office  was  af^rwards  removed  into  King  Street :  but 
whereabouts,  or  what  sign,  is  not  known.  He  mipht  have  removed 
bia  office  (continues  Bagford)  without  breach  of  friendship  wilb  llw 
abbot,  for  that  printing  being  much  admired,  all  people  of  cnriotily 
would  be  tbroD^Dg  into  the  Abbey  for  to  see  this  Dew-inTented  ait 
of  printing;  #o  that  it  became  at  last  very  troublesome,  not  only  to 
Carton's  servants,  in  the  hindnince  of  their  work,  )wt  a  furtbcr  cause 
was,  the  monks  were  disturbed  at  their  devotion  by  the  people  coin- 
ing in  and  out  in  such  crouds.' — This  reasoning,  it  must  be  cour 
fessed,  is  sufficiently  ridiculous;  as  if  the  ardor  of  curvosity  would 
not  have  etiually  driven  the  people  '  in  crouds'  to  another  qwt — not 
connected  with  the  offices  of  rekgion — and  where  the  absence  of  eo 
desiaoical  respect  or  discipline  would  rather  have  increaMd  tbur 
number,  and  eocouraged  their  intrusion  I 

"  It  is  most  probable,  that  Caxton,  after  the  maimer  dssened  ia 
other  monasteries,  erected  bis  press  near  one  of  the  chapels  attached 
lathe  aisles  of  the  Abbey;  and  his  Printing  Office  might  have  su- 
perseded (he  use  of  what  was  called  (he  Scriptorium  of  the  same. 
No  remains  of  this  once  interesting  place  can  now  be  ascertained: 
indeed,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  pulled  dow«  in 
making  aiteratiMis  for  the  bwldiog.  of  Henry  Vil's  chapel ;  igg  if 
flenry  made  no  scruple  to  demolish  ■  The  C^pel  of  the  VirgtQ,'ia 
order  to  carry  into  effect  his  own  plans  lor  erecting  the  (ao^l&^ent 
one  which  goes  by  his  own  name,  the  Office  of  Printer  stood  little 
ehaiiee  of  escaping  a  steuilar  fatel "     (p.  xcix — cii.  vol,  i.) 

Thifl  life  i^  coBcludeti  by  Mr.  Dibdia  in  the  following 
rbftptodjcal  strain,  perbaps  not  very  well  tuitad  to  the  gra* 
vitjr  fiad  sobriety  of  bis  task. 

**  That  our  typographer  met  death  with  placidity  and  resignatJMi 
tfiere  is  every  reason,  from  the  testimony  of  hi^  own  pious  ejacul^ 

pao*i  BBd  thcreiD,  IhI'lp  (HilUsg),  Abbot  of  Wcsbniiuter,  erected  the  firet 
<  L.-I.  _^_.,__ ... .    ^     .      .     ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^j.  pi^j 

r  of  London,  vlia  first 


JOTMot  book  pristing  that  ever  was  in  England,  abontthe  year  of  Christ 
Mtl,  «fa«re  WiUiaia  Cnton,  citicen  antf  m  -  -      <  ... 


hntaglU  U  iato  Ea^ud,  practised  it." 
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liWH,  but  now  from  the  evtdepM  of  a  aKAilly<speHt  life,  to  be* 
li»e.  If  biftfiioeral  was  BirieiBblijMxied  by  '.the  ptwpaf  heialdiy/ 
oihI  *  tbe  great  ones  of  rank'  were  nut  dtscoverabW  auoog  bis  jtalL 
bearers ;  yet  Caxton  descended  into  his  grase  in  full  assurance  of  ■ 
MoNCMf  NT,  which,  like  the  art  that  he  bad  prantlaed,  would  bid 
de&aoce  to  decay.  Accept.OVENERABL];  and  Virtuous  Shade  I 
this  tribute  of  unfeigned  respect  to  thy  memory !  Thou  ahalt  be 
numbered  hereafler,  not  with  the  wilty,  the  ram,  or  the  profligate 
— tbe  Nashes,  Greeos,  and  Kodiesters  of  the  day!— but  with  tbe 
wise,  tbe  sober,  and  the  good;  with  those  who  have  onceasingly 
strove  to  meliorate  tbe  ooaditiuo  of  raaokiad.  (p.  cxi. — cxiv.  vol.  i.) 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  lonf  notices  of  64 
WOrltS  prioted  hy  Caxton,  in  Hm  acetimuUtion  of  which, 
mhI  the  particulars  refcarding  tbem,  the  editor  has  beatowevi 
i;real  iafaour,  with  pvoportionate  suceete.  Pasngea  from 
tki«  part  of  tbe  iroHt,  or  fFon  the  unavoidably  acanty  ac* 
csuate  of  other  printers  asd  tfaeir  iaboun,  could  aAord  but 
Jklle  iafiirination  to  ow  reailers,  altbou|;fa,  lakeo  asawludc^ 
it  is  JDiportaat  and  not  unintereslinff. 

We  have  before  obserrad  upon  the  deereaee  of  the  em- 
bellishments in  the  third  volume  of  these  Tjpographieol 
Antiquities :  of  couree  not  many  of  tbe  scarce  od^inaU  can 
liaye  come  under  our  eve,  or  ibnt  of  stay  single  indivulual 
who  has  not  had  Mr.  Dibdin's  object  before  liim^;  but  we 
have  sometimes  found,  that  \>y  the  re^ngraviag  the  ij^ures 
are.  transposed :  an  instance  of  this  error  occurs  in  jciving 
a  fkc-simile  of  the  title-page  of  Sir  Thoma»  More'a  wiqiks, 
1557.  In  the  third  volume  we  have  noticed,  that  the  editor 
has  several  times  been  contented  with  hearsay  information 
fegar^g'a  VK«\i,  wbea  he  might  have  consulted  it  with 
hw  own  tt^es,  without  nay  great  additional  tfonble :  we  refer 
pftrtievUrly  to  pBges  1^6  and  S89,  and  ire  might  multiply 
^m  without  much  difficulty.  This  is  an  indication  of  a 
Uttle  careleisecis  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  as  Mr.  Oibdin  ~ 
grows  tired  of  it ;  which  will  oot  be  very  pleasing  to  his 
Bubseribws,  who  faave  sot  yet  urged  bim  to  ioeonveuient 

Cooflidoring  tha  immense  number  of  volutnes  to  whioh 
alluaioB  is  ^d«,  it  cannoi  be  wandered  that  tbe  editor 
should  not  have  been  able  to  cowult  all :  the  titles  and 
lioatentsof  sonw  b«  has  taken  on  the  authority  of  Ames  and 
Herbert,  and  others  are  entirely  omitted,  or  only  hinted  at 
in  a  note,  as  a  work  in  existence.  Among  tbeie,  is  a  small 
JlSnio.  volvne,  in  our  possMsion,  under  the  following  tJtlei 
^  ^be  lyfe  of  {ffftgtefl.     This  praaint  treetyae  eonoirnyag* 
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ths  state  and  l;fe  of  Chanons,  prestes,  clerkes,  and  mitayB* 
tres  of  the  church,  was  fyret  copjled  in  Latyne  by  the 
reuerend  and  deuoute  father  DyoniaiuB,  eome  tynie  one  of 
the  Charter-house  in  Kuremond,  and  taken  and  exempli* 
fyed  with  greate  diligence  out  of  an  originall  copy,  y  which 
be  wrote  with  hie  owne  hande,  and  nowe  againe  oeynge  dili- 
gently corrected,  is  traslated  into  the  Englyshe  ton;:^  tdIo 
the  honour  of  god,  and  for  the  Ttilite  and  Boule  faelth  of 
Clerkes  &  other  etudentes  of  the  same." — It  proceeds  as 
iar  as  Big.  L.v.,  and  is  without  date :  at  the  end  ie  this  co- 
lophon :  "  Impryntyd  at  London  in  the  Fleteslreetej  bjf  me 
Robert  Redman :  Cum  priuiiegio." 

Mr.  Dibdin  also  Bometimes  mentions  aB  rare  and  valuable, 
works  that  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other :  thus  he  states 
that  Thomas  Wilson's  *'  Arte  of  Rbet<niqae,"  printed  by 
Grafton  in  1553,  is  in  Mr.  Heber's  collection,  as  if  only  to 
be  found  in  the  most  stupendous  library  of  that  sreat  Biblio- 
maniac :  we  have  ourselves  Ames's  copy,  with  his  own  sig- 
nature and  arms,  to  which  Eingeton's  edition  of  Wilsotrs 
*'  Role  of  Reason"  ie  annexed,  and  for  the  whole  we  oa)j 
gave  a  guinea. 

Aet.  v. — The  Life  and  Adcenturet  of  Peter  Wilkins,  a 
Cornish  Man :  taken  from  his  own  mouth,  in  his  Passage 
to  England  from  off  Cape  Horn,  in  America,  in  the  S^ 
Hector.  By  R.  S.,  a  Passenger  in  the  Hector.  London^ 
T.  and  J.AH^ian;  Edinburgh  John  Fairbaim;  S  volsi 
12mo.  new  edit.  1816. 

To  some  of  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded  that,  not  on^ 
the  title,  but  the  body  of  this  book,  will  be  new;  and  other* 
who  have  heard  of  it,  have  derived  their  knowledge  merely 
ii*om  the  notes  to  Mr.  Southey's  veiy  striking  poem,  "  The 
Curse  of  Kehama,"  where  he  admits  that  the  Glendoveer, 
the  description  and  actions  of  whom  form  the  most  delight- 
ful part  of  his  production,  is  borrowed  from  "  the  neglected 
Btory  of  Peter  Wilkins,  a  work  of  great  genius;"  and  bt 
subjoins,  "  whoever  the  author  was,  his  winged  people  are 
the  most  beautiful  creatures  of  imagination  that  ever  wera 
devised."  The  addition  of  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  so  deli- 
cately described  in  the  7tb  canto,  is,  however,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Southey. 

Probably  the  eulogy  above  quoted  (which,  however,  i> 
not  referred  to  in  the  new  edition)  led  to  the  republication 
of  this  very  original  and  romanUe  novel.  We  do  not  exactly 
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remeraber  tfae  date  ofthe  old  edition,  but  it  is  at  least  sixty 
or  eighty  years  old ;  and  from  that  time  tit)  1810,  when  "The 
Curse  of  Kehama"  appeared,  it  has  remained  unnoticed. 
Who  was  the  author,  it  is  now  in  vain  to  inquire,  and  the 
initials  '*  R.  S.,  a  passenger  in  the  Hector,"  are  probably 
merelj  fictitious;  the  work  does  not  seem  at  first  to  have 
attracted  sufficient  notice  to  induce  the  writer  to  disclose 
himself,  and  probably  he  was  some  man  of  unobtrusive 
talent,  who  penned  it  for  Iiis  amusement,  and  there  found 
the  only  reward  he  expected.  We  have  beard  it  hinted 
that  De-foe  was  the  author  of  Peter  Wilkins,  but  it  was 
only  a  conjecture,  and  that  not  a  plausible  one ;  for,  inde- 
pendently  of  some  discordancy  in  dates,  there  are  such 
essential  differences  between  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Peter 
Wilkins,  as  to  render  it  very  unlikely  that  both  should  have 
flowed  from  the  same  individual.  Our  readers  need  not  be 
under  any  alarm,  lest  we  should  enter  into  a  fresh  criticism 
of  the  book  which  was  the  delight  of  the  boyhood  of  most 
of  us,  in  order  to  shew  these  differences  ;  we  would  only 
say,  that  the  great  charm  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  its  reality, 
the  perfect  &ith  we  put  in  its  varied  relations,  as  if  they 
were  undoubted  historical  facts,  and  as  if  the  hero  had  had 
a  positive  being;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  read  Peter 
Wilkins  as  a  poetical  invention,  that  describes  something 
out  of  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  with  such  truth  and 
vividness,  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  its 
existence.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  work  of  talent,  in  which 
the  adaptation  of  known  means  is  the  chief  recommenda- 
tion ;  Peter  Wilkins  is  a  work  of  genius,  where  even  those 
means  of  accomplishing  particular  purposes  are  the  effort 
of  invention. 

In  the  short  space  to  which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
coD&niDg  ourselves,  more  especially  in  noticing  a  new  edi- 
tion of  a  book,  we  cannot  pretend  to  enter  into  any  detail 
^rf  the  strange  story  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Wilkins :  it  will 
be  enough  for  our  present  object  to  observe,  that  he  is  a 
mariner,  who,  after  a  series  of  very  singular  and  admirably- 
related  adventures,  is  cast  upon  a  barren  rock ;  he  lives 
alone  for  some  time  on  board  the  wreck  of  his  ship;  but 
at  last,  sailing  in  the  ship's  boat  round  the  rock,  he  is ' 
drawn  into  a  sort  of  gulf,  or  cavern,  and,  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  is  carried  for  some  days  through  a  subterrane- 
ODS  passage,  which  at  length  opens  into  a  salt  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  impassable  precipices,  leaving  a  wooded  and 
fertile  tra^  round  the  margin  of  the  water.    Here  he  is 
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eompelled  to  take  up  lus  abode,  not  being  sMe  to  ftffce  hil 
boat  back  against  Die  stream;  And  -faavitiff  buJlt  ltims«tf  ft 
grotto,  soon  after  his  arrivaL  be  beara  voices  aa  of  hutnait 
beings  sporting  in  the  air,  at  night,  and  sees  ^adet^s  float- 
ing along  the  sorfoce  of  tbe  lake.  On  one  occaeron,  after 
sorely  lamenting  tbe  soiitode  he  nta  destined  to  endure,  be 
beers  something  strike  against  tbe  thatch  of  bis  cottage, 
and  k>oking  out,  with  bis  lamp  in  bis  band,  he  sees  a  bean- 
tiful  woman  lying  at  bis  door,  tbe  lower  part  of  her  person 
covered  with  b  tnin  film  or  wet^  while  her  bead  and  should 
dere  are  surroanded  br  a  kind  of  wings  that  spread  }ike  an 
imfavelki.  Peter  Wilkins  carriRS  her  in,  and  finds  to  hia 
astonishnent  that  she  ia  a  Gawrey,  or  flying  woman — a 
female  of  a  new  race  of  hmnan  beiMs,  who,  by  araans  of 
this  filoierireb)  whdn  expanded,  (which  is  called  a  graun- 
(fee,)  are  able  to  divide  the  air  with  more  ease  and  greater 
velocity  than  birds.  Wilkins  is  violently  enaraoored,  and 
lives  with  her  in  a  platonic  sort  of  love  daring  a  wbold 
winter;  and  after  they  have  learnt  eometbing  of  the  Ian- 
guage  of  each  .other,  they  plight  Aith,  and  become  man 
and  wifsj  The  flying  lady,  whose  appearance  is  exquisitely 
described,  gives  this  atxount  of  faerself : — 

''  Compliments  (if  in  compliance  with  old  custom  I  may  call  then 
BO,  for  the\;were  by  us  delivered  from  the  heart)  being  a  little  over 
on  both  sides.  I  first  desired  to  know  what  name  she  weut  by  before 
I  foDdd  hef :  '  For  baviog  only  hitherto  called  you  madam,  flpd  my 
lady,  besides  tlie  future  expression  of  my  love  to  you  in  the  "word 
dear,  I  woald  know  your  original  name,  that  so  I  might  join  it  witli 
That  tender  epithet.' — '  That  you  shall,'  said  she,  '  atid  also  my 
fiimily  at  another  opportunity ;  but  as  my  name  Aill  not  t*k«  up 
long  time  to  repeat  at  present,  it  isYouwahkee.  Add  pray  now 
gratily  me  with  the  knowledge  of  yonrsi' — ^*  My  dear  Yonwarkee, 
my  name  was  Peter  Wilkins  wbea  I  lieard  it  last;  but  that  is 
60  long  age,  I  had  almost  forgot  it.  Aad  now  there  i»  aao^er  thing 
you  can  give  me  a  pleasure  in.' — '  You  need  then  «uly  mention  it. 
my  dear  Peter.' — '  That  is,'  said  I,  '  only  to.  tell  me,  if  you  did 
not  by  some  accident,  &1I  from  the. top  of  the  rock  over  my  habita- 
tion, upon  tbe  roof  of  it,  when  I  iirst  took  yctu  in  here ;  and  whe- 
ther you  are  of  the  country  upon  the  rocks?  She,  softly  smiling, 
answered,  '  My  dear  Peter,  you  run  your  questions  too  thick  ;  as 
tb  my  cDuRtry,  which  is  riot  upon  the  rocks,  as  you  suppose,  I>ut  at  a 
vAitdbtancefrnm  bence,!  shall  leave  that,  tilllmay  hereafter  at  uor« 
leitnre  speak  of  my  family,  as  I  promised  you  before ;  but  as  to  how 

1  came  into  this  grotto,  I  knew  not  at  first,  bnt  soon  perceived  your 
hnmaoity  had  brought  me  in,  to  take  care  of  me  after  a  terrible  flill 

2  had ;  aot  from  tke  reck,  as  you  suppose,  f*r  then  I  aut  not  now 
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htve'  been  ItviDg  lo  enjoy  you,  but  from  a  far  less  coniMeraMe 
height  in  fbe  air.  I'll  tell  you  liowlt  happened.  A  parcel  of  us  young 
pe4^)e  were  upon  a  meny  swan^an  roiiiMl  lliis  arko^.  which  wc 
usually  divert  ourselves  willi  at  Bet  times  of  the  year,  chasing  ud 
purauiog  one  another,  sometimes  goaring  to  an  extraortiinary  bt'ighf, 
and  then  sbootinK  down  again  whh  surprising  precipitancy,  till  we 
even  touch  1  he  trees;  n  ben  of  a  sudilen  we  mount  again,  and  away. 
Being  of  this  party,  and  pursued  by  one  of  my  comrades,  I  de- 
scended down  to  tbe  very  trees,  and  sbeafler  me;  but  as  I  mounted,' 
she  oversbootin^  me,  brushed  so  stiffly  against  tbe  upper  part  of  my 
graundee,  tli^t  I  lost  my  bearing ;  and  being  so  near  the  hraocbes, 
brfvre  1  could  recover  it  again,  1  sunk  into  the  tree,  and  rendered 
ny  graiinftee  uselas.to  me;  so  that  down  I  came,  and  tlial  with  to 
vuch  fiarce  that  I  bad  but  just  felt  my  fall  and  lost  my  senses.  Whc^ 
ther  I  cried  out  or  no,  upon  my  coming  to  tbe  gronnd,  I  cannot  My  ; 
Iwt  if  I  did,  my.  companion  was  too  fax  gone  by  that  time  in  hmt  or 
take  DOtice  of  me;  as  she  probably,  in  so  swift  a  6iglit,  saw  not  my 
faW.  As  to  the  condition  I  was  in,  or  what  happened  immediately 
afterwards,  I  must  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  relation  of  that:  bnt  one 
thing  1  was  quickly  sensible  of,  and  never  can  forget,  Aat  I  owe  my 
life  to  your  care  and  kindness  lomc."    (p.  139,  vol.  i.) 

In  a  few  yeai-s  this  couple  have  a  familj'  of  several  chil- 
dren, and  when  they'are  old  enough,  the  mother  takes  such 
as  have  graundees  (for  all  of  theiu  had  not  this  appendage) 
to  vbtt  her  father  and  relations,  who  were  persons  or  gr«at 
consequence  and  power  in  their  own  countrj',  and  in  tura 
Hw  &uier  aiakeB  a  dying  expedition  to  the  grotto  of  bis 
unlcnown  eon-in-law.  In  the  mean  time,  a  prophecy  is 
pronounced  among  the  Glumms  (such  beiiv  the  appellation 
of  the  %ing  men)  that  Peter  Wilkins  wnt  be  extremely 
iastrufflentalin  defeating  a  rebel  named  Harlokin,  who  had 
^tbercd  great  strength  in  a  neighbouring  district :  Peter 
IS,  therefore,  carried  bj  the  Glumms  on  a  machine  of  his 
invention,  to  the  capital  of  their  kingdom,  where  he  is  in* 
troduced  to  the  King  Georigetlt.  Here  the  author  allows 
a  complete  range  to  his  fancy,  in  describing  the  goverD- 
ment,  manners,  occupations,  and  mode  of  life  of  this  new 
jteople,  iu  every  respect  difierins:  ffni  others  hitherto  men- 
tioned in  any  writer.  We  will  give  one  extract  from  this 
part  of  the  work,  descrilnng  the  sort  of  lamps  used  by  the 
Glnmme,  the  idea  ofwhicn  is  ingeniously  taken  froin  the~ 
glow-worm. 

"  Bcmg  now  in  my  ova)  cjiamber,  and  alone  with  my  children,  I 
had  a  mind  to  be  informed  of  some  things  I  was  almost  ashamed  to 
ask  Quilty.  '  Tommy,'  (one  of  WiHtins's  children,  wbo  had  resided  . 
for  some  time  at  the  court,)  said  I,  '  what  sort  of  fires  do  they  keep 
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in  tbcK  globeal  todsfaataretbey  mn)*  of  1'—' Father,'  saidke, 
'  jiiili  I  is  the  nan  shifting  thos,  you  magr  go  and  Me.'  Beiiig 
ivm  curious  to  Me  kow  be  ttid  it,  I  went  to  hint ;  a»  I  came  Dear 
him,  be  Mcmed  to  have  sonethiug  all  fire  on  bU  atm,  '  What  hat 
the  man  got  tbaier  uid  I.  '  Only  aweeooeg,'  replied  Tommy. 
By  thb  lime  I  came  up  to  bim ;  '  Friend,'  uid  I,  *  wkat  are  yoa 
about?' — '  Shifting  the  iwecoes.  Sir,'  answered  be,  'to  feed  them.' 
— '  What  oil  do  yoii  feed  withl'  raid  I.  '  Oil!'  answered  he, 
•they  won't  eat  oil;  that  would  kilt  them  all.' — 'Why,'  said  I, 
'  my  laitp  ie  fed  with  cnl.' 

**  Tomtaiy  coold  Karee  lorbear  tanghing  hlmMlT;  but  for  fear 
Ibe  serrant  slwuld  do  to  too,  pulled  me  by  the  ilee?e,  and  desired 
a»  to  say  no  more.  So  turning  away  with  bim,  be  said,  <  It  it  net 
oil  that  gives  tbii  light,  bht  sweecoes,  a  living  ereatuie ;  be  bas  get 
hii  faatkct  fall,  aad  is  lakii^  the  old  onei  out  to  fee<l  them,  and 
puttiBK  new  ones  in ;  they  shift  them  «vcry  balMay,  and  feed  tbeB.' 
— ''  What  1'  said  1,  '  are  aU  tbcM  iafintit  nnnber  of  globe*  1  tea 
livi^  cnatuiesl' — 'No,'  replied  be; '  tbe  globe*  are  only  tbe  trans- 
parent shell  of  a  bott,  like'  our  oalifaasbet — the  light  comes  from 
the  sweetoe  within.' — *  Has  tbat  man,'  sud  I,  *  got  any  of  tb^l* 
— '  Yea,'  answered  he,  '  you  may  sec  Ibem ;  the  kwg,  and  the  c&- 
.  lambs,  and  indeed  every  man  of  note,  hat  a  place  to  breed  and  feed 
them  Id.'— '  Pray,  let  us  go  see  them,'  said  I;  'for  that  b  a  curiosity 
isdeed.' 

"  Tommy  desired  the  man  to  shew  me  the  sweecoes,  to  be  ut 
dbwn  bis  bwket,  which  was  a  very  beautiful  retemblance  of  a  com- 
non  higgler's  basket,  with  a  handie  m  Ae  middle,  -atid  a  difviHon  wi- 
der it,  with  flints  on  each  side  to  lift  up  and  down.     It  wtt  made  of 
sttaw-«oloiuea  svall  twigs,  neatly  compacted,  but  so  li^t  at  scaice 
'it.     Opening  one  of  the  lids,  I  GO«ld  make  v«iy 
>f  substances,  the  bottom  teemi^  aU  ever  «f  tt 
.    I  looking  sui^nsed  at  the  UsbC  tbe  mm  took 
3  have  put  it  into  my  hand,  but  perceiving  nte 
ed  me  it  was  one  of  the  most  ionount  things  in 
took  it,  and  surveying  it,  it  felt  to  roy  loucli  as 

sa  piece  of  ice.     It  was  about  as  long  as  a  large 

l«b-wonn,-  but  much  thicker.  The  man  seeing  me  admire  the  brigbt- 
nesB  ef  its  colour,  told  me  it  had  done  it's  duty,  and  was  going  to 
be  fed;  bnt  those  H4li«]h  tvere  gmng  upon  duty  Were  mncfa  clearer; 
and-  tke&  opening  tbe  other  ltd,  those  apoeaied  far  ntceeding  die 
otbers.in  Wightoea^  and  thicktiesa  too.  I  asked  what  ke  fed  diem 
mitU  .  He  ittidt  '  Leaves  aad  fruit  ^  bit  grass,  wbca  he  ooald  gel 
i^  f^ufib  was  not  often,  t^ey  were  very  find. of.''    (p.  lOB,.  vol.  ii.) 

Tbe  Glumms,  b^  Peter's  advice  and  sidj  having  defeated 
tbe  rebels,  whd"  trere  aaaiated  b^  domestic  t^eacberj,  be 
settles  the  whole  ki|i^dom,  reforms  evich  customs  8B  he 
thought  injurious,  aboBshes  idolatry,  and  estaliliabcs  chris- 
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tianity.  Hmng  rastdcd  in  the  co»rt  of  Ge«rig«tt4  many 
vears,  bie  ohildren  grow. up,  and  are  well  provided  for ;  and 
having  coatt-iTcd  son*  tioie  before  a  sort  of  artificial  ^rotm- 
deCf  he  longs  in  his  old  afe  to  revisit  bis  native  country, 
and  he  starts  from  the  laud  of  the  Glnmms  for  that  purpose^ 
He  drops  into  the  sea,  near  the  ship  Hector,  on  board 
which  he  is  taken,  and  the  relater,  '*  K.  S.  a  passenger," 
rMiresente  himself  as  haTiBg  taken  the  storjr  fl-om  the  lips 
Of  the  old  man,  who  died  just  as  he  reached  England. 

Some  persons  have  sapposed,  that  in  this  romantic  story 
there  were  political  allusions,  as  in  Swift's' moat  deligbtml 
political  ralaiionB ;  hut  if  so,  they  are  now  lost,  and  w« 
apprehend,  as  we  obaerred  in  the  ostaet,  that  the  Life  and 
Adventares  of  Peter  Wilkina  was  written  as  a  mere  ^tort 
of  fimcy.  It  is  not  all  equally  entertaining,  particularlv 
towards  the  latter  cm),  where  il  becomes  prosing,  though 
the  author's  opinions  upon  religion,  ptditics,  and  the  efiect 
of  trade  upon  nations,  display  great  sagacity  and  obserra- 
tion.  In  conclusion,  we  must  remark,  that  th^re  is  one 
iimall  portion  which,  though  beautifully  and  even  delicately 
described,  is  not  calculated  for  the  perusal  of  all  readers. 


A&r.YI.'—jin  Answer  to  Doctor  Kinglake ,■  shealns  the 
Danger  of  his  Cooling  Treatment  of  the  Gout.  By  Johm 
RiNO,  Member  ofthJe  Rx>yaX  College  of  Surgeons  ih  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  Ijoadon  and  Ppris: 
Callow,  1816.    8vo.  pp."  l65.  -      . 

A  BOOK  widi  a  nore  utipromising'  title  than  Ais  could 
hardly  have  been  laid  belbre  ua ;  we  have,  tberefore,  no 
reason  to  complain  of  a  disappointment.  The  namee  >of 
Riag  and  Kiirglake  have  beeN  too  long  sounded  in  oppoei- 
tion ;  too  often  have  they  exhibited  .themsc4v«e  before  tfce 
public,  to  allow  of  mudi  interest  being  now  excited  by 
their  appeimince  i  it  leems  these  gentlemen  have  ya\  to 
learn,  that  a  man  may  contMve  to  write  without  inereasing 
^  reputation-  Mr.  'RJac,  indeed,  appears  all  along  to 
'teiv«  miafaken  Dr.' Kinj^jjie  iftHT' Bome  gtailt  in  meoical 
Kcience,  by  whose  diKomfiture  hw  night  oboiin  great  bd- 
ooar:  ^K^ious  error  I-^tie  d<»ctor'8  produtctioM  contaia 
witfaia  tnelnselves  the  elements  of  deeay^  and  without  the 
iikt'  of  Bay  adverse  band  troald  speedily  tamWe  inlooUt- 
vioh  I  his  buigMgeis  an  unintelligible  jargon,  his  dogvw 
t^  lelGfcninvc,  his  practice  too  empirical  to  be  generatty 
adm^iiUe;— why  taeb-ihtftild  Mr,  Ring,  or  aAy  mvk,  take 
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tke  trouble  to  compose,  compile,  and  write  so  lon^  an  an- 
.  swer  to  that  which  requinsd  no  answer  at  all  i  WB^'  ?  Dr. 
Kinglake  had,  not  long  since,  asserted,  that  his  uoclriDe 
has  not  lately  been  assailed,  though  "  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  his  assertion  to  truth;  for,"  saya  Mr.  R.,  *'  be 
must  know,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  it  was  assailed 
in  my  Treatise  on  the  Gout;  one  of  the  latest  and  principal 
pabiications,  and  probably  the  principal  jwMication  that 
has  ever  appeared  on  that  subject."  1  his  is  modest '. 
'  Though  we  have  just  now  spoken  of  Dr.  Kinglake's 
treatise  in  no  very  (arourable  terms,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  deny  that  it  contains  some  just  and  rational  observations; 
or  that  the  cooliog  treatment  of  gout,  in  some  cases,  and 
with  suitable  precautions,  may  be  a  safe  as  well  as  ^ca- 
ciouB  practice.  Even  Mr.  Ring  will  allow  so  much;  for, 
speaking  of  the  external  application  of  ceM  water  as  a  re* 
medy  for  goat,  he  says : 

"  If  Dr.  Kingiake  were  satisfied  with  an  acknowledgeinent  of  its 
efficacy,  or  even  of  its  general  utility,  it  would  be  very  nncandid 
«nd  iltibcral  to  deiiy  it  that  merit,"—"  The  cold  bath,  lu  every  form 
— cold  affdsiima,  cold  ablutions,  aad  cold  appticatiom^are,  and 
bitve  long  been,  some  of  the  nost  favourite  aud  popular  remedies  in 
almoet  all  sorts  of  febrile  and  iRflammatory  complaJDts,  except  the 
goiit;  and  even  in  tliatdiaeaie  the  etficacy  of  the  practice  is  acknow- 
ledged, but  the  safety  of  the  practice  is.  denied." — "A  thousand 
ca^  nould  not  prbve  his  practice  to  be  safe,  but  a  single  one  is 
wifltcient  toproveit  uDsaf^."'  (p.  43 — 47.) 

This  is  going  rather  too  far ;  for  surely  a  remedy  for  any 
disease,  which  proved  noxious  but  once  in  a  thousand  times, 
would  deserve  to  be  beld  in  the  highest  esteem.  WouM 
Mr.  Rii^  admit  such  ariile  to  be  applied  to  his  favourite 
cow*pock?  Coukl  he  listen  with  patience  to  the  man  who 
«hDukl  tell  Um,  tJbat  a  thousand  successful  cases  were  is- 
«ufficient  to  -establish  its  power  of  preventing  the  small- 
,pos,  but  that  a  single  instance  of  failure  was  enough  to 
deprive  it  of  «11  claims  to  ooafideoee?  In  iiis  eagerness  to 
run  down  bis  lopponent,  be  is  apt  to  lose  si^fat  «"  cossist- 
«ncy ;  nod  whatever  praise  may  be  due  to  tbe  dot^riae  of 
Dr.  Kingiake  is  glvtm  away  to  otbere,  whilst  the  whole 
•weighit  of  opiH«nnuM  ia  tibrown  upon  iiim.  At  pogolSl, 
Itowever,  of  Ine  'f  Answer,"  th&e  Is  somethini;  taotaAount 
4d  an  admiAooi^'  that  little  red  necessity  Existed  for  its 
.appearances  Mr.  Ring,  adopting  the  words  of  a' medical 
reviewer,  eSys — ?  Dr.  Kingiake  seems  to'  tbtidi  th^  tbe 
^[^aterality  orpracUtionerfi  adopt  Jus  (rmtia^  in-tbe^oOt; 
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we  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  every  individual  of  thjs 
6icuhj,  wfaetber  one  in  fifty  of  hJa  Bcauaintancee  ever 
dr^ame  of  following  Dr.  Kinglake'«  plan.'  It  is  tolerably 
plain,  then,  that  this  "  Answer"  must  have  been  intended 
rather  for  the  gout-afflicted  sons  of  opulence,  than  for  the 
followers  of ^aculapius;  and  we  all  know  how  sensibly 
alive  those  gentlemen  are  to  everj'  thing  which  concernii.  so 
interesting,  so  fashionable  a  disease.  At  page  SS,  it  is  aa.- 
serted,  that  the  doctor's  numerous  publications  will  serve, 
if  no  other,  at  least  the  purpose  of  an  advertisement ;  but 
few  people,  we  apprehend,  will  be  Itwg  in  doubt  where  the 
advantages  of  advertising  are  most  likely  to  be  felt,— at 
Xauaton,  or  in  London, 

This  precious  volume  is  made  up,  principally,  of  state- 
ments and  observations  relalive  to  Dr.  Kinglake's  practice, 
csHected  from  the  medical  journals  and  from  other  sources ; 
of  pretty  copious  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Cullen, 
Dr.  Feter  Reid,  and  the  late  and  present  Dr.  Gregory ; 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  opinions,  concerning  gout,  of  more 
than  thirty  authors  of  all  ages,  up  to  Hippocrates;  the 
whole  mixed  together,  and  seasoned,  with  several  strain- 
ings of  wit  by  Mr.  King ;  such  as  calling  Dr.  Kinglake  an 
da  woman,  a  goose,  a  man  without  brains,  and  a  babe. 
Take  an  instance : — "  A  goose  (says  he)  goes  inlo  water 
.when  he  has  a  fever ;  yet  nobody  ever  supposed  that  a  goose 
mtmAiage- — nobody  ever  supposed  that  a  goflse  was  a  phi- 
losophy-,- or  a  pkt/sician.  This  would  be  lumost  as  bad  8B 
•to  suppose  that  physician  may  be  a  goose."  Keally,  any 
one  reading  this,  might  naturally  suppose,  that  the  person 
•wlio  wrote  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  upon  geese 
all  his  life.  He  desires  to  be  thought  fecetious,  but  fails 
in  the  very  essence  of  that  quality ;  his  terms  are  gross  and 
ill-tempered,  and  he  wants  the  delicacy  of  hand  to  point 
them.  In  the  ISSd  page  of  his  book,  we  are  presented 
with  a  fine  string  of  incongruous  epithets,  applied  to  the 
.doctor's  B^mmr  on  Digitalis.  We  are  told,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  has  made  \ae  purchasers  as  well  as  the  press 
erotut,-  then,  that  it  is  "  a  bitter  herb,  like  those  of  Sar- 
Siaia,  and,  like  the  bitter  herbs  of  Sardinia,  provoked 
iamg/tteri"  .but  it  also  "  soon  excites. nauAea,  ajad  is,  in  ge- 
■eral,  mkki  rejected ;"  it  is,  moreover,  "  a  direct  tedativei" 
Mid  finally,  to  crown  all,  if  it  does  not  -"  act  as  a  nareotkt 
'And  {HToduce  sfe«»,  nothing  can." 

W^  are  unwillinr  to  detoin  Ae  reader  ntj  longer  with 
oicb  trifling;  iiut  feel  disposed,  before  parting,  to  tran- 
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Bcribe,  and  ofer  a  few  aommeBto  upon,  two  dctacbed  rni- 
B«ges  relative  to  empiriciam  and  inedicnl  reform,  wbtdi 
have,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  subject  or  much,  and  pro>- 
babl^  beneficiEd  diicuBsion.  Let  us  Dot,  however,  be  snp'- 
posed  to  quote  with  any  strong  feeling  of  admiration :  it  is 
Mil.  King  tbat  writes. 

"  Ignorant  aixt  illiterate  as  any  au,thor  may  be,  (and  tbe  pre» 
continually  groana  witb  the  lucubrations  of  ignorant  and  illiterate 
authors,)  no  one  is  so  ignorant  or  illiterate  as  not  to  know,  tbat 
England  is  the  hot-bed  of  empiricism,  and  of  all  tbe  vilest  meHical 
impo^liom  under  the  sun.  Mere  they  have  tree  toleration,  and  a  fiill 
Mope.  Hew  they  have  aols  oS  grace,  latent  and  p^aU.  Here 
they  are  cherished  and  nourished,  and  iaatcied  with  the  perpetual 
•unsbine  of  public  favour."    (p.  48.) 

"  Tbe  arrogance  and  presumptiim  of  sacb  irNgolan— hewever 
injurious  it  miiy  prove  for  a  season,  by  creatiiig  a  tenuMtmry  delusios 
— will  nevertheless  in  time  open  the  eyes  of  tbe  legislature,  and 
cause  a  revision  of  that^  clause  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland, 
which  allows  decayed  universities  to  make  mock-doctors.  Either 
Dr.  Young's  proposal  should  be  adopted,  and  salaries  allowed  in 
lien  of  such  perquisities ;  or  an  impartial  tribunal  amwinted,  to 
examine  candidates,  instead  of  permittine  their  certificates  to  be 
signed  by  other  mock-doctors,  selected  by  themselves,  of  coiirse 
partial  to  them;  and  probably  full  as  ignorant  and  illiterate  as  tbem- 
utvea. 

"  While  such  abuses  are  (otemted,  and  even  sanctioned  and  m- 
«eutaged  by  the  legislature,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  beHnung  a 
Jiatkn  of  qoaeks.  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  surgeons  aad  ^m< 
thecvtes  aie  becoming  pbyiicians.  and  so  many  of  tbe  very  dtVp 
,  of  society  are  hecoroing  surgeons.  It  would,  indeed,  be  crnel  and 
impolitic  to  prohibit  any  one  from  practising  physic  or  surgery;  b«t 
it  IS  equally  cruel  and  impolitic  to  allow  any  man  to  assume  the  tide 
of  a  physician,  or  surgeon^  wIk)  Las  not  undergone  an  eiiamioaliDU 
before  some  regular  tribuoal,  and  giveu  proofs  of  his  competency 
to  discbfirge  those  important  duties."     (p.  184.) 

in  this  lait  remark  we  thorougblF  csincide  with  bur 
iiuthor  t  it  i^  on  everjr  account  desirable,  that  all  candidates 
for  ciB^(^n]ent  in  any  branch  of  the  medical  proressioo, 
■Aeuld  have  pvevioiisly  uiNi«rgone  snch  a  trisl- of  their 
abilitiefl,  aa  ma^  enaure  to  tbe  public  a  *upplv  of  wall- 
intmcted  ftractitioners,  or  at  least  secure  them  from  being 


preyed  np(>n  by  tfa^  grossly  ignorant.  But  we  a 
to  the  cmision  of  some,  who  inagine  tbat  the  payment  of 
a  large  fee  for  license  to  practice  is  necessary  to  raise  tbe 
'i^spwtBlnlity  of  the  profession ;  not  estecmiag  wcaltb  to 
lie  dny  fair  criterion  of  njerit,  and  considariug  tfae-Deoe»> 
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earj  expOMM  of  a  goad  education  to  be  alivtdy  sttfileiently 
heavy,  iritfaoiit  tke  impoaition  uf  any  additional  tax,  we 
brieve  that  any  siKb  regulation  must  be  more  iniuriods 
than  beaeficial  in  its  effects,  it  would  be  an  improvement 
ia  tlw  diitcipluie  of  our  nM^ical  Bcboots,  were  tliey  to  adopt 
tbc  system  of  progressive  examinations,  as  the  French 
have  done,  instrod  of  the  sii^e  one  whicb,  at  present,  in 
those  cases  where  any  exammation  is  Bubtotltea  to,  lake* 
ptece  at  the  coDcluaioa  ot'  the  usual  coarse  of  study.  A 
new  stunulus  wt>utd  thus  be  given  to  exertion;  and  many, 
who  are  now  in  the  habit  of  wastiag  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  allotted  ta  study,  watild  be  under  Ihe  necessity  either 
of  being  unifbnaly  ditigeRt,  or  of  abandoning  their  pifrsoit. 
We  agree  Ittewise  with  Mr.  King  in  thinking,  that  a  stop 
*  slMuld  he  pat  to  the  practice  «f  detsyed  universHies  trad- 
ing ia  medico)  degrees,  and  bestowttig  the  title  of  doctor 
oa  ^y  one  wlu>  can  produce  a  eerlifieate,  and  pay  the  fees : 
IBce  roitten  boroughs,  Ifaey  are  anuirance  to  the  state;  and, 
mte  Ibem,  tend  to  bring  diB(»*edit  on  the  order  to  which 
they  beloi^.  To  expect,  however,  that  the  legislatore  can 
pat  Ml  end  to  qunckery,  is  ktoking  for  Rnpossibitities ;  it  is 
too  deeply  rdMed  in  huann  naitare  to  be  eradicated  by 
statutes  or  pfodaraations ;  inpttdence- and  cunniag  are  its 
parents,  wnikt  ignorance  and  credulity  nsrse  it :  cnttivate' 
th«  Hndierataodings  ^the  people — give  th«m-a  better  know- 
led{g|0'L«f  natufe,  aad  oS  themselves— ani)  the  empire  of 
(^mdifiry  wilLgndnatlr  decline.  We  do  not  much  approve 
of  ^the  muy  Hktevierence  of  ParHament,  tbr  the  purpose  oT 
mriiMW  thie  profession  respectaUe;  and  rejoice  at  the  de- 
fimt  «f  tkri  illibfflal  bM  which  was  brought  in  during  the 
last  BCsswiB.  The  be»t  security  for  its  respectability  con- 
siatain  the  pnUic,  eacoBragemetit  given  to  skilful  andho- 
nou aUo  practitionn^ ;  the  best  ptedge  for  its  ferther  ad- 
vamceBffiBDt  wdl  be  fennd  in  the  improving  sense  and  istel- 
lig«nce:of  tbe  peopie. 

A»T.  VIL — Travels  in  Beifiockistan  and  Siade,  accotnpt/med 
hy  a  Geographical  aad  Historical  Account  of  these  CquB'  • 
tries,  mUh  a  Mop.  Bu  Zd^ut.  HsKav  Fottinoeb,  9f- 
the  Honourable  Etui  India  Company's  Service,  iSfc.  it^. 
'  I^ndon,  Longman  and  CJu.  1816.    4to>  pp.  433.    i 

Tkb  conntries  wbitji  wer&  the  theatres  of  these  travels 
were  rendered  classic  ground  by.  the  celebrated  expedition ' 
<rf'-AIexaa«le^  tfte  Gfvet.    This  conqueror  was  contemplat- 
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ing  in  his  comprehensive  mind  the  establishment  of -an  east- 
ern  boundary  to  lira  va§t  empire,  when  his  victories  had 
bFOUg;ht  him  to  the  neighbournood  ef.the  Caspian  Sea  r  and 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  proceeded  towards  the  Indue, 
and  obtained  the  hrst  important  i^cceas  in  the  nei^fbour- 
hood  of  that  river,  over  the  forces  of  Porus,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hj'daapea.  The  Macedonian  prince  here  found  it 
necessary  to  urge  his  army  onward  by  the  hope  of  plunder ; 
and  thus  encouraged,  they  undertook  a  dangerous  voyage 
down  the  stream  of  the  Indus,  with  a  thousand  ships,  ac- 
cording to  Quintus  Curtius,  and  two  thousand,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Ariian. 

The  uniformity  of  the  condition  of  these  iohospitable 
ferritorii'^s  for  two  thousand  years,  is  shewn  by  many  coo- 
curriflg  circumstances  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  histo- 
rians, and  the  details  of  the  modern  traveller  who  is -the 
author  of  this  work,  but  who  professes  to  have  no  acqnMat- 
ance  with  (he  early  writers.  After  Alexander  had  arrived 
at  the  ocean,  intending  himself  to  proceed  by  land  towards 
Persepolis,  he  sent  forward  Leonatus  to  sick  wells  in  the 
intervening  desert,  that  his  army  might  be  supplied  with 
water.  The  probability,  however,  is,  that  they  were  of  no 
use  to  bim ;  and  that,  when  opened  for  a  few  hoursy  (be 
water  became  impregnate  with  salt,  as  at  the  present  >tinie. 

Alexander  now  entered  on  these  extensive  districts,  hav- 
ing enlarged  and  fortified  two  cities,  the  one  of  wliieh  be 
denominated  Niccea,  and  the  other  Bucephalia,  with  a  third 
called  Patala ;  deeming  them  to  be  tit  establishments  at 
the  extreme  boundary  of  his  dominions.  While  Nearchvs 
was  proceeding  by  sea,  and  a  detachment  which  had  been 
commanded  by  his  general  Craterus  took  the  direction  of 
the  heights  of  Drangiana  and  Arachosia,  (called  by  Mr. 
Fottingerthe  Wushutee  Mountains,)  the  King  pursued  an 
intermediate  course,  and  marched  along  the  shores,  en- 
deavouring (o  maintain  during  his  progress,  but  with  little 
,  the  communication  with  his   fleet.     The   deserts 


which  were  thus  traversed,  and  wlii^h  by  the  classical 
writers  are  called  the  countries  of  the  Arabitce,  Oritae,  Ic- 
thyopagi,  with  (he  sterile  regions  of  Gedrosia  to  the  north, 
receive  through  their  whole  Extent  from  Mr.  Pottinger  the 
names  of  Lussa,  Beloochistan,  and  Mukran,  and  are  in- 
cluded between  (he  58th  and  6Sth  degrees  of  east  longi- 
tude, and  between  the  ^5th  and  SStn  degrees  of  north 
latitude, 

A  march  of  five  days  brought  the  army  to  the  river  Ara- 
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bus,  ithicli  in  tbeee  travels  is  called  the  Saaganee ;  and  the^ 
map  of  Mr.  Pottioger,  referring  to  this  vicintt;,  clears  up. 
a  difficultj'  which  was  feh  by  Dr.  Vincent  in  his  Voyage  of 
Nearcbiu,  us  it  appears  that  the  ba^  intervening  between 
the  Indue  and  the  Arabos  was  spaciuus  enaugh  to  accommo- 
date the  number  of  ships,  whatever  computation  be  adopted. 

in  the  country  of  Oritx,  which  answers  to  eastern  LuHsa  in, 
our  author,  Alexander  transferred  the  greater  part  of  tha 
arm^ to  Hephae^tion,  and  with  Ptolemy  and  Leonatus  divided 
the  command  of  the  light  forces,  founding  here  a  city,  which 
he  called  Alexandria,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Tome- 
ruB,'  now  named  the  i^gbor.  He  next  entered  the  country 
of  the  Ictbyopbagi,  or. Fish-eaters,  which  are  deecril^d 
by  Quintus  Curtiue  as  a  horde  dispersed  along  a  barrea 
expanse,  that  never  mingled  with  their  neighbours  in  the 
fralernitiesof  commerce,  and  with  whom  solitude  aggra- 
nrt»4  their  natural  wildoesg.  Their  protending  nails  were 
aerer  pared,  their  rop^  locks  were  ever  peglected.  They 
carniabed  their  huts  with  shells,  and  other  excretions  of 
the  sea,  covered  themselves  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
fed  on  fish  dried  in  the  sun,  or  monsters  which  the  swell 
discharged. 

These  Icthyoipbagi  were  also  called  Ghenolophagi,  or 
T«rtle-eater%  which,  both  in  the  Greek  and  the  English 
VMstoB,  is  Bj  term  of  contempt,  but  in  a  vary  different  sense: 
the  one ,  indicating  compulsory  abstinence,  and  the  other 
vol  notary  gluttony. 

The  miserable  condition  of  these  desarts  is  shewn,  both 
in  the  ancient  and  modem  expedition,  and  the  account 
indicates  the  total  incapacity  of  receiving  fertility  from 
the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man.  The  Macedonians  having 
consumed  the  provisions  (bey  brought  with  them,  soon  suf- 
fered the  extremity  of  famine ;  the  roots  of  the  palm-tree 
were  dug  up  for  food,  the  horses  were  eaten,  and  the  bag- 
gage, incapable  of  being  transported,  was  burnt.  Pesti- 
UDce  suco^ded;-an(l  Alexander^  stung  to  the  heart  at  the 
destructioD  he  witnessed  around  him,  and  which  bis  inordi- 
nate uqbitiou  had  alone  occasioned,  sent  for  supplies  to 
Parthia  and  the  surrounding  provinces,  and,  not  without 
considerable  loss,  at  length  reached  the  confines  of  the 
Peraiao  Gulf,  wlwre  we  shall  leave  him,  without  further 
inquiry,  he  being  there  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  Mr, 
Pottinger's  expedition. 

We  have  given  this  short  view,  to  shew  the  connection 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  account  of  these  ct>nn- 
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fries,  becailBe  we  think  some  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Pottifa- 
ger  mar  net  have  in  their  recollection  the  conteflts  of  our 
school  books  as  to  these  situuttons,  and  we  preaume  eticfl 
persons  will  read  this  ^ntleman's  travels  wito  more  profit 
and  pleasure,  having  this  reference  to  ancient  story  t>efore 
them.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  the  author  supposes,  and  some 
others  of  our  contemporary  critics  who  have  followed  him^ 
(hat  thereja  no  intermediate  account  of  these  -  conntriee  ^ 
the  Oriental  Geography  of  Ebn  Haufcal,  an  Arabian  tra-' 
veHer  of  the  tenth  century,  has  beeii  translatedby  Sir  WiN 
liam  Ouseley,  and  by  him  collated  with  anoAer  copy  pre' 
served  in  the  library  of  Eton  College.  In  page  149  of  tfaat 
curious  and  learned  work^  we  have  several  particulars  of 
eastern  Pars  (Persiat,  which  wonld  indicate  a  different  Btata 
of  Society  from  that  which  we  find  at  the  two  extremes  of 
our  chronology — the  enterprise  of  Alexander,  and  tlie  ex- 
periment (almost  equally  hardy)  of  Mr,  Pottinger.  ■  Here 
)t  is  ^aid,  that  from  the'  bordei?  of  L'Bshgini  Qirobably 
^ussa)  to  the  territories  of  Hormuz,  the  ntari^me  empo- 
rium of  the  merchants  in  Kirman  (Carnianja),,''the  peopl? 
are  industrious  and  booest ;  they  cultivate  sugar,  and",  eat 
bread  m^de.  of  millet.  They  give  one-teqth  of  thmr  datetf 
to-  the  King,  like  the  people  '  of  Baarahi;  and  -  i^atevQi; 
dates  are  shaken- from  the  treeshy  the  wind  they  do  not 
toucfc,  but  leave  them  for'thMe  who  have  not  an)",-"^  for 
travellers;  and  it  bvppened'Otie  yetti*,  that  htkff  the'dtfted 
vrer?  thus  blown  off  the  trees,  yet  the  oirner  ^'frbt  take 
Oiie'of'tfieiri."*  '   '■■■''"       ;,■.,... 

e',  that,  hi  the-  year  fSFK),  iVk 
'werA  pfiblisbed,  in  an  official 
red  for  the  information  w  the 
;re  can  be  ho'doiibt  tliat  Bus* 
zenith  of  his.  power,  and,  like 
itemplating  Rew  cohqu^fs  to*- 
of  -  tois  hiini  ^ere  prudently 
lowledge  might  be  obtanied-of 
,  St  means  mlght-be  r^sortitdio,' 

t  is  in  Mie^Bame.6lacfti|»r9]^rfy 

"•'TMfbBmiidE-dctonnt-iis'^t'eH'lii'tlieMme 'Writer  itf  ft*  *c*e**t«f 
AtntniBiS  after  he. )nid«nuhe<l;hit'Mpedctton.'i  Bi anppuMrftlHtTav^l 
to  han uik«a  place^nqt  ^BabyJpiv bnt-UHadoiepi a titu^ U^  ix*  j^wf 
dutaace  from  Basdat;  "  It  ig' siud,"  he  observu, "  that  Zhn  l'Keraev> 
<AUunder  the  Great)  found  at  that  place  the  1>S<^e  lUa^at'iirC'c.  died 
1liaM>;ibati'SH>eattlibttU9tn^ctaiB'Mt  tn^lwqniMVln  nas  poi. 
swied.at  tb«  time. of  his^ieluniipg  bwp  f;kF^j^U»«^TP|i-tifW«  "I 
AMundna  to  h^  mother.*     •  ,       i     ,      . ,  • 
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acliBowIedgicd,  fbat  some  of  the  geogr^pbical  and  statisti- 
cal facta  inserted  regarding  Beloochistan,  are  derived  from 
the  valuable  memoir  of  Lieut.  Macdonald  Kinneir;flDd 
that  aiso  Capt.Wiiriam  MaxweH's  Official  Communication, 
As  well  as  the  Report  of  Mr,  Henry  Eltis  on  the  prorincei 
of  Sinde,  have  been  resorted  to. 

The  author,  with-Capt.  Chrietie,  of  the  Bombay  Native 
tniantr^,  set  off  on  the  evening  of  the  Sd  of  January,  1810^ 
in  a  email  boat  from  Bombay  harbour,  in  the  assumed  cha- 
racter of  asents  of  a  Hindoo  merchant  of  great  wealth  and 
respectability,  and  who  was  contractor  with  two  of  our 
East  India  gorernraents  for  horses  to  serve  in  the  cavalry. 
Thej  sood  arrived  at  Sommeany,  and  from  thence  coln- 
menced  tbrir  arduous'  undertakhtg.  On  tbe  dth  df'Fe'^ 
bmary  thCT  reached  the  city  of  Kelat,  the  capital  of  thCT 
wliolu  of  Beloochistan  ;  of  nie  political  conditron  of  whicfaj 
■nd  the  adjacent  regions,  we  have  the  following  account: 

"  Tbe  general  ^oaipkitcn  of  the  government. at  Kdvt,  nd  lA 
over  Beloochiitito,  CBimot  very  euil^  be  defined ;  and  miut  nccet* 
■aiily  be  alvays  fluctinting  mth  the  difierent  vintis'tlut  the  chieft 
PMy  Inve,  or  lev^tfons  tfiat  occur..  When  Nusseer  Khan'wai  iil 
hia  full  power,  the  whole  kingdoni  night  have  been  stiid  to-  have 
bcm  gn^hted  1^  aeonplete  deqSMim,  bocause  oo  one  could  dis' 
puleorabro^neHiyxtf  )m  ■ndcrs  aBdibwtt  yet,  at  the  same  tim^ 
Jbet  ntler  B«  tempcKd  the  inprene  aoHionty,  by  gnndng  tbe  ImkM 
diefaprivii^iea  mthin  dieir'  wrofcfcti;  ttal,  to  a ommi  otHttvcrj 
il  ban  the  appearance  «£  a  Atlitaty  oMrfedesBtioo. 

"  Tbe  tribes  all.esercise  llierightof  Miecting  tfacir  owa  Skdtr  or 
head ;  but  that  ofiiee,  wboit  «Bee  fixed,  af^iens  to  be  bnvdJtBrji 
The  Khan  of  Kebt,  .nevcrtjfdat,  roaerves  to  }m»t\t-  tb^  pommA 
pow«>r  of  disapprovii^,  or  otberwite,  of  (his  sdectioa;  but  I  eould 
mt  bear  of -a  siugleiflstanceofKnaseer  Khan  having  attospted  soch 
a  measure  as  refusing  to  confimt  the  iMMninBtioii  of  the  pec^ ;  aiul 
Mice  his  soa  haj  been  at  tlK  hetd  of  tfae  geverntbent,  it  ie  hardly 
looked  i^M>fi  as  aebessary  to  Tepcnl  to  faim  their  proceedings  on  thu 
nibject.  ' 

"  The  city-of  Kedge  aad  towil  of  Gimdava,  the  cnpitaUof  t^^ 
yrovmcei  of  UiikmB;ud  Katcfa  Gnsdata,  owere  oM^ed  to  reeene 
a  Hakim,  or  governor,  apponted  l^and^eatgectto  tbcpleanireof 
VlM*«erKb«»,  altboagk  ttiMc  places  wen  nbabiled  bf  dilerent 
tribes ;  nhieh  was  deemed  by  tbe  people  to  be  so  great  aa  infringtf- 
■MDt  an  IfaciroBtuTal  tufalSr  tliBt  llw.govem>c'saidh»rityb&dt0be 
nidttld  byaounaiderabu  bady  of  troop*.;  and  tke<raMmn(  Nauwr 
Khandied,  tbe inhabitaats  expelled  than  from  both  places^  Mnh- 
wovd^has  succeeded  in  eafaA:iog  bis  lather's  regantion  in-Guin- 
^va:  but  lince  that  event  Kedge  has  simply  paid  hin  a  (ttulat: 
Jwwige."    Of-.iBO-)  ...... 
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The  mission  to  the  province  of  Sinde  was  directed  from 
the  same  motives,  which  led  to  that  to  the  King  of  Persia 
in  I80S;  and  the  resident  at  Bushire,  Mr.  NTH.  Smith, 
was  appointed  the  envoy,  Mr.  H.  Ellis  the  first  assistant, 
and  Lieut.  Hobert  Taylor  and  the  author  were  the  eecond 
and  third  aeeistants ;  Capt.  Charles  Christie  having  the 
command  of  the  escort.  In  Mav,  1809,  they  landed  at  Ku- 
racbee,  situated  in  one  of  the  principal  mouths  of  the  Indus ; 
and  they  afterwards  proceeded  to  Hyderabad,  which  is  the 
seat  of  government,  and  of  which  our  author  gives  us  the 
subsequent  particulars. 

"  H^denidab  lies  in  latitude  26  deg.  22  nuR.  nwth,  kwgiltule 
68  deg.  41  mia.  east,  on  the  taiUxa  side  of  an  island  that  is  furmed, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  by  the  streuas  of  the  Indus  and  Fulelee. 
The  Dearest  pomt  of  the  former  river  bears  from  the  fort  west  by 
south  four  nules,  and  the  latter  .runs  within  one  tbousaodpaces  of 
the  foot  of  the  precipice  on  which  it  is  built,  but  sends  off  a  creek 
■ufiH^ntly  large  to  admit  boats  within  a  few  yards  of  the  fbrtifica'  . 
lions,  when  tbe  river  itseif  is  swoId.  Thb  fortress  was  built  by 
Meer  Futtub  Alice,  an  elder  brother  of  tbe  preseot  princes,  and  is 
looked  upon  by  the  Indians  as  strong  enough  to  defy  any  attempt 
tbat  might  be  made  to  n^lace  it,  but  it  would  make  a  poor  defence 
aninst  tbe  regular  approaches  of  an  European  enemy.  The  shape 
ef  the  fortifications  is  entirely  irregnlar,  as  tbey  bave  been  w 
Adiiomd  ai  to  correspond  witb  Ute  curves  and  angles  of  tbe  hilL 
llie  walls  are  of  brick,  fi-e»  fifttuM  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  die 
fbuadatioDs  of  them  are  placed  on -the  very  mge  of  the  summit  of 
the  hill;  there  they  are  pretty  thick  and  sohd,  bat  taper  off  so 
nuch  towards  the  anminit,  and  are  so  weakened  by  embrasures  and 
tbe  toop-lwdes  with  wbicJi  th^  are  jMerced,  that  a  very  few  well- 
diretrfed  shot  would  demolish  anyimrt  of  tbcm,  and  expose  the 
people  on  the  ramparts  to  the  fire  of  musketry.  Tbe  round  towers 
that  flank  the  whole  are  erected  in  judicious  positions,  at  mtervab 
of  three  or  four  hundred  paces,  and  combined  with  the  steepness  of 
the  bill,  have  an  imposing  appearance;  but  the  latter  is  of  too  soft 
and  friable  a  stone  to  be  scaiped,  and  the  slope  is  such,  that  the 
ruj>brsh,  from  a  breach  node  in  the  wall,  would  rest  upon  it,  and 
matenally  hssisI  troops  in  gtomung  the  |riace,  by  affordtng  them 
.   secure  tootiag. 

"  On  tbe  northern  side  tiiere  is  a  dry  d^h,  Uiat  has  a  bridge 
aetoss  it  leading  to  the  gate,  which  is  protected  by  an  immense  has* 
tiou  built  over  it.  There  are  about  seventy  pieces  of  caBDon  mounted 
on  the  works  of  Hyderabad ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  eight  or 
ten  pieces  of  heavy  metal  in  tbe  Irastion  over  the  gate,  tbey  ere  all 
said  to  be  small  and  in  bad  order.  The  Pettah,  or  suburb/*- ties  to 
the  northward  of  tbe  fortress,  on  a  rising  piece  of  ^mind,  and  con- 
sists uf  two  thousand  five  hundred  houses,  with  a  population  of  tern 
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lltoiiMUid  souls.  Inctdethe  fort  Ibere  is  iwarly  an  mubI  miniber  of 
bouses,  bat  Dot  one-half  to  many  people,  wbo  are  chiefly  soldiers. 
The  principal  manufaclores  of  Hyderabad  are  of  Tariout  kinds  of 
arms,  such  as  mateblocks,  spears,  swords,  &c.  and  embroidered 
clotlu.  Tlte  former  alone  are  stated  to  aiTord  occupaticm  to  one- 
fiftli  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  snburbs,  and  some  of  tiieir  workman* 
ship  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  European  artists." 
a>.371.) 

We  applaud  the  courage  of  Lieut.  Henry  Pottinger'and 
bis  companions,  that  baB  procured  ftn-  us  the  materials 
of  these  travels ;  but  he  certainty  did  not  possess  those  en- 
dowments whidir  are  calculated  to  render  such  expeditions 
diflTusely  instmctiTe.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  the 
coOntries  he  visited  were  so  simple  in  their  principles  of 
government,  so  Btiiforra  in  their  manners,  and  so  limited  in 
their  natural  prodoctions,  that  profound  skill  in  either  mo- 
ral or  pfaysical  science  would  have  had  a  very  restricted 
circuit  in  which  it  could  be  employed ;  and  it  would  scarceljF 
be  expected,  or  perhaps  wished,  that  men  so  eminently 
qualified  should  engage  their  strength  of  mind  or  body  in 
anch  unpromising  situations. 

.  The  work  is  elegantly  printed,  and  is  provided  with  » 
map  on  an  extensive  scale ;  yet  the  geographical  descrip" 
tione,  as  fer  aa  they  depend  on  Mr.  Pottinger,  are  those  la 
which  we  have  the  least  confidence,  us  tuey  are  under  no 
circumstances  prepared  from  act«at  surTeys  of  the  regioBS 
he  traversed,  however  desirable  might. have  been  eucfau 
scientific  mode  of  proceeding  in  these  terra  incognita. 


Art.  VIII. — Bsiot/s  in  Rhyme,  on  Morals  and  Manners. 
By  Jane  Tatlob,  Author  of  "  Display"  a  Tale,  SfC. 
Loodon,  Taylor  and  Hessey,  I81G.    ISmo.  pp.  174. 


"We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  t^e 
productions  of  Miss  Taylor  but  that  before  us,  and  we  regret 
It  on  account  of  the  pleasure  we  have  received  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  these  Essays  in  Rhyme.  The  title,  whether  we 
take  the  word  Essay  to  mean  an  attempt,  or  a  species  of 
discourse,  is  equally  unpresuming;  and  the  motto  from 
Gresset,  reminds  us  of  an  author  whose  lively  facility  Mies 
Taylor  has,  in  some  degree,  successfully  rivalled.  In  a 
graver  moral  style  she  is  sometimes  not  less  happy,  without 
any  of  the  affectations  of  deep  thought,  which  are  often 
ootbtog  better  than  acknowledged  truisms, — and  of  pro- 
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feund  Mgadtjt  ffenerelly  not  exeeedintt  tbe  penetratmi  of 
the  half-educated  teacher  of  a  boaroinf^-sehod.  There 
have  been  ve«7  few  writelv,  in  modem  timee,  who  have  not 
fbrmed  their  iiyle  upon  some  model  or  other :  fis  in  the  ofc- 
cnpations  of  active  lite  success  generally  depends  upon 
mitioe^  tbe  employment  to  tbe  habits  and  inclinations  of  the 
indiviauala,  so  in, the  business  of  authorship  it  rs  often 
secured  by  the  choice  of  a  proper  object — not  of  servile 
coming,  nut  of  legitiniateimriationj 

Cowper  appoirs  to  us  to  have  been  the  person  to  whose 
matter  and  manner  Miss  Ta;lor  has  endeavoured  to  make 
Jier  subjects  \ie»,t  a  resetpblance :  perhaps  mr  |^mae  is  too 
strong,  when  we  say  that  she  has  endeoMUffd  to  do  so,  for 
-the  similariti' is  not  the  effect  (rf  design;  but  wariatyad* 
pniring,  as  she  appears  to  do,  the  worKs  of  that  delightful 
authur,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  almost  unconscious  result  of  the 
pleasurable  emotions  received  from  then.  Hiss  Taylor,  we 
are  confident,  judgiag  from  what  is  before  us,  has  too  much 
good  sense  not  to  know  that  she  is  inferior  to  her  model  in 
,  piany  partioulats ;  but  the  chief  diSeieace  is  this,  (and  as 
to  the  effect  of  both  it  is  important,)  that  though  Mies  Tay- 
lor, like  Cowper,  has  a  mina  imbued  with  religious  feelings, 
yet  lie  in  his  poems  did  not  make  them  quite  so  obvious— 
be  left  the  moral  often  to  be  drawn  by  the  gofid  seBse  <^ 
bis  reader;  while  Mise Taylor  dwells^  long  upon- it,  and 
sometimes  with  a  dismay  of  a  little  too  much  of  sectarian 
tenet&  In  geBM«l,  however,  we  admit  that  her  notions  of 
morality,  and  its  great  source,  religion,  are  enlightened 
and  liberal. 

' '  -Miss  Taylor  possesses  a  degree  of  acnteness,  of  good- 
Wtured  shrewdness,  and  of  humorous  observation^  sSdon 
exceeded :  several  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  before  us,  to  which  we  shall  proceed  without  fur- 
ther general  reniarki.  The  observation  in' tbe  preceding 
paragraph  does  not  at  all  aj^ty  to  ttie  subsequent  piece 
upon  an  old  sul^t,  b«t  treated  with  much  truth  aad  plea* 
aantiy. 

"  * — We  took  our  worh,  and  went,  yon  see, 

To  take  an  early  cup  of  tea. 

We  did  su  now  and  (hen,  to  pay 

llie  friendly  debl^  ftndso  did  they! 

Not  that  our  friendsbip  burnt  n>  bright 

That  nil  tlie  wotid  could  see  tbe  light : 

Tnas  of  the  ordinary  gaait. 

And  little  love  vta  feat  Detweca  atz 
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Wclov'd,  1  Ihink,  abotit  (is  tnie 

As  such  near  neigbboun  uiutly  d«.    ■■■   <■  ■  . 

" 'At  firsri  wt  allwereMAiettbat  dry;— ^'    ■ 

Mamma  felt  cold,  aiid'Bwdid  I: 

Indeed,  that  r*om,  sit  wfcera  you  will, 

Has  draught  enoug4i  to  turn  fl  Ditll.' 

*  I  hope  yoD'ra  warm,'  says  Mn,  G. 

'  O,  quite  so,' says  mamma,  tugttlK} 

'  I'll  take  my  shawl  aH  by  and  by.'r—  . 

'  This  room  is  always  warm,*  mgi  I. 

"  At  bst,'  the  tea  caoie  ap,  and  so, 

With  that,  our  tongues  begun  to  go. 

Now,  io  that  house  you're  sure  of  knowing 

The  smallest  scrap  of  news  that's  going ; — 

We  find  itiNuK  the  wisest. way 

To  take  som«cBreDf  vrhM.we.say."**.  >..     .  . 

"  '  Pray,  ma'am,'  says  T,  '  has  poor  Miss  A. 
Been  Xtft^s  kandiome  M  theysnyT 
'My  dear,'  says  ihiel  "tis  no  sutb tkidgt^      " 
She'd  nothing  but «  taMmiing-rin^ 
Butpittii(<:HWfwaKiii  watM  .. 
Towear tba(-«uti|r)b6aifaiaeeBf .  . 
'  She  bad/  saya-li  Xlievery  sann;  i 

Three  yeara.^^,  fitrr+rrnrhBt'l*  bi*  nameT-M; 
'  The  Duke  of  Brmu^ek,^v*ry.  tsuc..    ;     .   . 
Aod  has  not  bought*  thiaad.ofnew,  '■  • ..  >■.    — 
rmpositive,'taaid  Mn.:G/-^.    .  .    ',     ' 

So  then  we  laugb'd,  aad  diiuik  dOr  teB.**t       V 

"  'MissF.'  saysl,  'issaitltobe     :         .  ,     ■■ 
A  sweet  young  »t»(a!i\,  Mrs.  G.'     '  ,   .   '    ;  '  \ 
Vp^exce^ntl  1  Ijetir/.  ^te  cried;  '    , 
O.trulyso!'  maminif replied.    '  ", 

' '  How  old  should  ybuAuppose  ber.  pny  J-T - 
^w's  older  tfaaii  sIm  Ipoks,  tfcey  say'.,,,,    . 
'Really,'  saysl,  '  she  seems  to  me  "'"'  , 
Not  more  than  twenty-two  or  three.'. 
'  O.  then  you're  wrong,'  says  Mrs.  G. 
'  Their  upper  servant  told  ouryone,  '     ' 

She'll  not  see  tw^ntyroine  again.'  ■,■  • 

'  Indeed,  so  oldl  I  WQuder  why 
<Shedoesnotmarry,  then,'  saysl; 
''So  many  thousands  to  bestow, 
AadilRcoa&ea^'toQ,  ;yeu4aom.'  '      '         - 
'  A  btenty  r  Oi  ■*>pdeai-Mi».B.  w 
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Htifigure'i  rather  pretty," -'  Afa ! 

Tbat'i  what  I  say,'  rqtlied  maBina. 

"  *  Miss  F.'  says  I,  '  I've  understood, 
Speitds  all  her  time  in  doing  good : 
The  people  say,  ber  coming  dowa 
Is  quite  a  blessing  to  tbe  tonn.' 
At  that  our  hostess  fetch'd  a  ligli. 
And  shook  her  head ;  and  so,  says  I, 
If  s  very  kind  of  her,  I'm  wire, 
To  be  so  geaerous  to  the  poor.' 
'■No  doubt,"  says  she;  "lis very  true; 
Perhaps  there  may  be  Tonont  too : — 
You  know  some  people  like  to  pass 
Tot  patrons  with  the  lower  class.' 

"  And  here  I  break  my  ttarft  tlmHd, 
Just  to  remark,  that  what  she  uid, 
Altfa<)iuh  I  took  the  other  part. 
Went  nke  a  cordial  to  my  neart. 

"  Some  innendos  more  had  pass'd, 

"HII  out  the  scandal  came  at  last 

'  Come,  then,  I'll  tell  yon  someaiii^  mwe,' 

Says  she, — '  Eliia,  shut  tbe  door. — 

I  would  not  trust  a  creature  here, 

For  all  the  world,  but  you,  my  cksr. 

Perhaps  it's  feloe— '1  wish  it  n)ny, 

— ^But  let  it,  go  BQ  further,  piay  1' 

'  O,'  says  mamnia,  '  you  need  notfeu; 

We  never  mention  what  we  hear.' 

'  Indeed,  we  shall  not,  Mrs.  G.' 

Saya  I,  again,  iinpatienll^ ; 

And  80,  we  drew  our  chain  the  nearer. 

And  whispering,  lest  the  child  shoold  hear  her. 

She  ttrfd  a  tale,  at  least  too  Umg 

To  be  r^ated  in  a  song ; 

We  panting  every  breath  between      ' 

With  curiosity  and  spleen.         - 

And  how  we  did  enjoy  the  sporti 

And  echo  every  feint  report,    '    '       ■         -    ';; 

And  answer  every  candid  doubt,  ■  '    '  \ 

And  turn  her  motives  inside  ou^  ' 

And  holes  in  all  her  virtues  pick,      '' 

Till  we  were  sated,  almost  sick."    (p.  108— :il4.) 

The  Gennans  luura -a saying,  (and  other.n^iMUtoCK  per- 
haps,) that  ''there  is -but  one  bad  wifti  mtkwtorld,  bat 
every  mao  tbinkB-it  bis  own;  <8o,  u  &;^wd'to-tbe  poem 
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above  Jaserted,  we  ma;  say,  that  every  Aiotlter  thinls  there 
is  but  one  family  in  the  world  where  scandal  does  not  form 
a  part  of  the  aamseinent,  and  that  tamily  is  her  own.— 
People  in  general  would  imagioe,  that  such  a  piece  as  this 
wctiud-tend  materially  to  diminish  this  love  of  character* 
killing,  but,  irom  the  self-deluiiion  of  poor  liuman  nature, 
it  has  rather  an  oppoate  teodency :  all  equally  despise  Mrs. 
Candour  in  the  **  School  for  Scandal,"  but  all'  easily  per- 
suade themselves  that,  between  her  and  themselves,  there 
JB  not  the  filightest  resemblance;  and  warranted  by  tbia 
conviction,  they  pursue  their  malignant  occupatitm  widi 
redoubled  ardour :  we  can  all  point  out  families  in  our  own 
circle  to  whom  such  satire  as  that  extracted  applies,  but  we 
never  can  discover  that  the  cap  fits  onrselves.  We  have 
seldom  met  with  tw«  chanicters  drawn  more  to  (he  life  than 
the  followi^  of  the  oMyMr  of  a  country  bw-Qu^  and  hit 
wife:— 

"  In  yonder  red-brick  mansion,  tight  and  square. 

Just  at  the  town's  conunenceilient.livea  the  [tia}'«r. 

Some  yanJs  of  thining  gravel,  fenc'd  with  box. 

Lead  to  the  pMoted  portal—where  one  knocks : 

There,  in  thp  left-haiid  pailow,  all  in  state. 

Sit  he  and  the^,  on  either  side  the  grate. 

But  though  tbeirgoods  and  chattels,  douodand  new, 
-   1    .  Besptak  theowBMitm^Matfft  ^ 
" '.. : '  :    Hi*  worAip'a  i^g,  and  mornbg^it  betnj 
X      .^i^tiBtlK^*%i^  an  huuMetrd^.  , 

"  That  long,  low  shop,  where  still  the  name  appears, 
Some  do(»s  below,  they  kept  ftx  ioAy  yats: 
And  there,  with  vatious  forttvaeSr  snjooto  and  raoglii 
They  sold  tobacco,  co%e,  tea,  and  snuff- 
There  labetl'd  draw'rs  display  their  ^cy  row,— 
Clove,  mace,  and  nutmeg :  from  the  cetiiag  low 
Dangle  long  Iu«Jm»  and  djfiU^  iHd  Blender  nitb, 
Mix'd  with  the  naiad  fims  «f- gMtut  in«A; 
Cask,  firkkv  bagi  aad  bmel,  crowd' !!«  6o», 
And  pdes  of  cou«t>y  ch4Q»t*  9uud' the  doi)r. 
The  frugal  dames  cnme  in  from  far  and  near, 
To  buy  their  ounces,  and  tbeii -auarterms  bcr^. 
Hard  was  the  toil,  the  pcolits  alwr  to  count; 
And  yet  the  mole-hill  was  at  bstainiowul : 
-  Those  petty  gains  were  hoarded  day  by  day. 
With  little  cost,  (nor  chick,  nor  child,  had  they,) 
Till,  long  proOM^ag  OD' the  saving  ptKn,  ' 

He  found  himsdf  a  warm.  fift'AdmltdmMf 
C»iT.  Kbv.  Vol.  IV.  Stpl  1818.  *'W 
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And  beiagDow  aniTei)  at  life's  deoliae. 
Both  he  BQcl  she,  they  formed  the  bold  design, 
(Although  it  toucb'd  their  prudence  to  the  quick) 
To  turn  tbeir  savinxs  into  stone  and  brick. 
-How  nUtiy  a  cup  of  tea,  and  pinch  of  Bouff, 
There  must  have  been  consumed  to  make  enough  I 

"  At  length,  with  paint  and  paper,  bright  and  gaj^ 

The  box  was  finisb'd,  and  tbev  went  away. 

But  when  tbeir  faces  were  no  longer  seen 

Amongst  the  canisters  of  black  and  great, 

— Tliose  well-known  faces,  all  the  country  round — 

'Twas  said,  that  had  they  IcTell'd  to  the  ground 

The  two  old  walnut-trees  before  the  door. 

The  customers  would  not  have  missed  tkim  toon. 

Now,  like  a  pair  of  parrots  in  a  cage, 

The^  lire,  end  civic  honours  crown  their  flw; 

Thnce,  since  the  Wbitsuodde  they  settled  riiM«, 

Seven  years  ago,  has  he  been  chosen  mayor : 

And  now  you'd  scarcely  know  they  were  the  sane — 

Conscious  be  struts  of  power,  ana  wealth,  and  &isei 

Proud  in  official  digni^,  the  dame;  - 

And  extra  stateliness  of  dress  and  mien, 

During  the  mayor'lty,  is  plainly  seen ; 

With  nicer  care  bestow'd  to  puff  and  pin 

The  august  lappet  that  contains  her  chin."    (p.  I — 4.? 

This  is  followed  bjr  a  aeries  of  moral  and  rel^ous  re- 
flexions, drawn  out  under  th«  title  of  Prejudiee,  upon  Vk 
disposition  and  habits  of  the  htdy ;  of  whom  Miss  Tayhir 
well  says — 

"  Were  but  her  brain  dissected,  it  would  show 
Her  stiff  opinions  tasten'd  in  a  row, 
Rang'd  duty,  side  by  side,  without  a  gap, — 
Much  like  the  jdaiting  on  her  Sunday  cap." 

We  latneot  that  we  have  not  room  to  give  a  ^>eciiiwn  of 
•ufficient  length  to  do  the  serious  obsorations  full  justice, 
but  they  are  dictated  by  good  sense,  and  fiow  from  an  ob- 
serving mind,  tfaat  draws  knowledge  firom  the  most  ordinary 
occurrences. 

The  essay,  intituled  "  Poetry  and  Reality,"  is  directed 
obviously  against  Mr.  Southey,  and  the  poem  which  he 
published  among  his  Jtepenuia,  beginning,  if  we  rightly 
rec<dlect, 

<'  Go  tfaou  nnio  the  bouse  of  prayer, 
i  to  the  woodland  wend  my  way^ 
,  A^d  seek  Religioo  tliere,"  &ci    . .  ..  ; 
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To  this  MiBS  Tajlor  replies  at  iudcIi  length,  endeavour- 
ing  to  prove,  that  the  creed  of  all  who  bo  think,  ia  onljr 
Deism  in  disguise.  The  whole  is  Bomewbat  too  airmen' 
tative  for  veree,  but  we  will  g;ive  a  short  extract  from  it. 

"  But  we  have  seen  a  high^^flowo,  mental  Ihingi 
As  fine  and  fragile  as  hhella't  wing ; 
All  soul  and  intellect,  th'  ethereal  mind 
Scarcely  within  ita  eartbl;'  house  CMifin'd; 
On  Heav'n  oft  casting  an  ennptur'd  eye. 
And  payine  complimeDts  to  the  Most  High; — 
And  yet,  Uough  harsh  the  judgment  seem  to  he. 
As  far  from  Heav'n,  as  fax  from  God,  as  he : 
Yes,  m^fatlhe  bold  assertion  be  forgiv'n, 
A  poeft  soul  may  miss  the  road  tu  Heav'n  !*** 

"  But,  gehue  poet,  wherefore  nut  repair 

To  yonder  temple  1  God  is  worshipu'd  there. 

Nay,  wherefore  should  beT — wherefore  not  address 

The  God  of  Nature  in  that  green  recess ; 

Surrounded  by  His  works,  and  not  confin'd 

To  rites  adapted  to  the  vulgar  mind  t 

lliere  he  can  sit,  and  thence  his  sonl  may  rise, 

Caught  up  in  contempIatitH],  to  the  skies. 

And  worship  Nature's  Ood  on  Reason's  frfan :— 

— His  delusion,  Betf-)i[M>landing  man  I 

The  God  of  Nature  is  the  God  of  Grace; 

The  contrite  u)irit  is  bis  dwelling-place; 

And  tbvprouQ  off 'ring,  made  by  reason's  light. 

Is  alt  aDomiuation  in  His  sight. 

"  Let  him  distinguish  (if  he  can  indeed) 

Wherein  kit  differs  from  the  deist's  creed : — ■ 

O,  be  approves  the  Bible,  thinks  it  true ; 

(No  matter  if  be  ever  read  it  through) 

Admits  the  evidence  that  some  njecl; 

For  the  Messiab  professes  great  respect. 

And  owns  the  sacred  poets  often  climb  . 

Up  to  die  standard  of  the  true  sublime.  , 

Is  Ibis  then  all  ?  is  this  tb^  utmost  reach 

Of  what  man  learns  when  God  descends  to  teachl 

And  is  this  all — and  were  such  wonders  wrought. 

And  tongues,  and  signs,  and  miracles,  for  nought? 

If  this  tj«  all,  bis  reason's  utmost  bc<^. 

Where  rests  his  faith,  hk  practice,  and  his  hope  f 

We  faaTo  thus  eadeavoored  to  ffive  a  sketch  of  tbe  gene- 
in  Tajrlor's  production :  i^  to 
inculcates,  she  adds  an  active 


nl  nature  and  tendnu^  of  Bliss  1? ajrior's  production :  1^  to 
tbe  good  principles  fibe  tbere  ■ 
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spirit  of  l>en9voleiwa--not  inei«ly.di^a;iiig  itadfiB'tiie 
ostentatious  nockerj'  of  Sunday  schools,  sei  up  by  the  pttUi7 
patrooage  of  a  village — we  may  venture  to  asserL  tint  alw 
will  be  one  of  tlie  most  useful  nomeo  soaety  baa  mr  a  long 

time  known. 


Akt.  IX. — Camot;  ia  Vie  Politique  et  Privici  eoaicnatit 
des  particuliaritia  ttd^r^siuttes  qui  n'ont  jamw  6U  impri- 
m6es,  SfC.  A  Paris,  cbez  Delauuay,  P^ais  Royal,  I  vol. 
7816.    8vo.  itp.&l4. 

We  have  very  receatly  looked  through  the  shop  of  almost 
eveiy  bookseller  in  Paris,  in  order  tn  find,  as  a  subject  for 
review,  somoDew  work  of  general  iatepe^and  value;  but, 
niiether  from  the  regulations  imposed  upon  the  French 
press,  or  from  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  that  country,  or  from  both  these  causes  combin«l, 
we  could  discover  no  publication  at  all  answering  to  our 
wishes.  Exoeptioc  novels  and  fugitive  pieces  of  the  lightest 
kind,  within  the  last  five  or  six  months,  &w  but  political- 
works,  and  those  only  on  one  side  of  ihe  quEctioa',  have 
been  printed ;  and  we  bad,  consequ^tly,  to  asake  imr  selec- 
tion from  books  whidi  would  give  littie  eatsTtainnent  to 
English  readers.  We  might,  it  is  tnie,  have  given  an 
article  on  a  new  bBreic  psem,  in  five  cantos,  puUisbeal 
wider  the  title  of  "ic*  Bourhant;"  but  the  grossoess  of 
the  adulation  of  this  author,  #bo  seems  to  have  epics  at 
command  for  every  occasion,  would  have  been  as  diseust- 
ing  as  his  general  insipidity  aild'inanity  wovid  have  been 
wearisome.  We  took  the  pauis  to  wade  through  two  of  fab 
five  cantos,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  the-only 
lecompenBe  we  received  was  an  occasional  Uufh  at  some 
ridiculous  absurdity  t  in  one  place,  Louis  XVIII.  is  repre- 
eentedas  visited  by  theslndes  of  Henry  IV.  and  LotHsXI  V., 
who  jointly  and  severally  confer  upon  him  all  the  requisitea 
of  a  wise  and  gloriona  monarch ;  and  so  fulsome  is  the  flat- 
tery in  some  parts,  that,  taken  by  themselves,  the  pasanges 
would  appear  to  ordinary  reader?  as  succeisful  efftn-ts  at 
ironical  aatire.  Another  work  of  a  similar  character,  in 
many  respects,  is  intituled  '^Heari  LV.peiMt  par  bit  mimey'' 
which  is  entirely  a  eulogy  of  the  Feigntag  Priflc*,  and  of 
the  measures  of  his  government.  We  might  enumerate 
about  lifesty  motv,- (independeody  of  produetionB.  of  the 
grot^eet  k«M>)  |»«tendiDg  to  diseiote'thecalwMtfiecmtaaf 
ttqoQepvte,  or  to  detail  the  lapposed  debauohrr^iaf  Itin* 
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velf  and  his  ftmUv :  sa*  of  the  latter,  at  preseat  ia  MlMb 
request,  is  called  "  Zics  Amatirt  de  N.  Buvtapurte  H  ia 
famille"  in  wbich  the  auUxH-,  to  ^iMse  the  taste  of  lua 
royalist -readers,  ^ives  the  most  flafitions  accounts  of  the 
pretended  enormities  of  an  indlvioiial,  wbon.  only  a  fen 
years  ago,  be  euloeiKed  by  the  loftieU  hyptrboles,  in  a 
pamplilet  called  "  %es  Noces  des  Empire*  de  France  et  At- 
thagne." 

None  of  these  productions  would  be  worthy  eve>  of  the 
notice  we  have  given  of  theoi]  but  for  the  purpose  of  shaw- 
io^,  in  some  degree,  the  present  state  of  the  press  in  France, 
)vnicb  we  do  not  attribute,  as  we  have  aibove  remarked, 
more  to  the  severe  re^ulatioss  under  which  it  labwu8,thaa 
to  the  uRavefdable  ciccvmataaoes  .of  the  coiuiti7i-»euch 
worksnretbe  mere  trash  of  the  times,  and  uapoeeupon  no 
p«-sonB  when  it  is  important  not  to  deceive:  winterer 
their  title-pages  profess,  their  subjects  indicate  the  degfea 
of  reliance.to  be  placed  ef  their  details;  but  the  remark 
will  not  apply  equally  to  the  work  before  u>,  "  Ginurf,  m 
Vie  Politique  ei,i'nv«e,"  which,  although  aooaymoui,  k 
renerally  known  to  be  written  by  aa  individual  of  some 
uterary  eagiaenoe,  and  wbtclt  purports  to  give  "  varliculia* 
rith  iitifViMt'ites  fui  n'ora  jamais  6l6  itaprimdet,'  with  Ma* 
toricfUfidelity,  In  maiiy  parts  of  it,  the  author  repeats  Ms 
aodartioBS  et'  perfect  impcirtiality,  witJi  all  the  anxiety  of  a 

KrBOiB-wlw>  is  conscious  that  be  does  not  deserve  to  be-ba' 
ived;  but  no  where  does  he  do  so  more  ludicrously  than 
in  the  opeaing  of  the  Avtmt-propoa  >— "  11  patatt  d  abord 
difficile  (ne  says)  W  I'historien  impartiBl,  de  peindre  au  m* 
turel  un  homme  qui  fut  detu  fois  4  lat£te  da  gonverae- 
meat,  deux  fois  proscrit  pour  deux  causes  bien  diffiSrcntei, 
deux  fois  eompiice  d«  la  oeetmcttOD  d'un  trAne  h^reditaire, 
en  UD  mot,  du  trop  bmeux  Caroot;  maisla  difficult^  cosaa 
pour  peu  qu'on  otwerve  que  le  m£ne  homne,  eooere  cMri 
de  quelques  una,  et  ii£test6  des  autres.  s'est  attir£  per  aa 
cpnduite,  sourtout  depuis  deux  ans,  I'ani  mad  version  de  ^n 
eouverain  et  de  quiconque  aime  le  maintien  du  eourerne- 
ment  legitime,  I'extinction  de  tout  germe  revolutionaire,  et 
la  tranquillite  de  son  pays." — This  is,  in  truth,  to  say  that, 
white  some  admire,  and  others  condemn  Carnot,  it  ceasea 
to  be  difficult  to  be  impartial,  because  he  has  incurred  the 
animadversion  of  bis  bovm^u.  A  little  further  oa,  after 
adverting  -to  Camot't  two  celebrated  {MunpUets,  he  «x- 
claioM:  "  Vcnltt  pourtaat  ridolede-qaelqaeshommeB^mi^ 
ou  &ctieax  \    VwU  le  pi>6te»fl«  Catoa  '^n'U  fout  eatiin- 
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meat  d^DBsqtter,  I'bjrpocrite  cent  fi>ii  plus  dan|:eretix  bkM 
doute  que  le  Ministre  son  coll^ue,  que  tous  les  Frangai< 
tiMintenant  connaissent  et  abhwrent.  II  ne  nous  appar- 
lient  point  de  &ire  ici  I'apologie  de  cet  ouvra^  i  niais  nous 
pouvons  certifier  raathenticit6  de  toutes  les  particuliarit^s 
juaqu'i  ce  moment  inconnuefi,  ^ue  nous  y  rapportoas,  et 
nous  aimons  k  croire  que  le  public  nous  saura  quelque  gre 
d'avoir,  en  refutant  les  mensonges  et  les  paradoxes  poli- 
tiques  de  Carnot,  sontenu  la  n^cessit^  et  appr^ei^  les  avan- 
tages  da  Kouvernement  partenel  sous  lequel  nous  avoos  le 
bnthear  de  vivre." 

One  of  tlie  many  evils  of  a  licensed  press  is,  that  works 
which  are  permitted  to  be  printed,  are  supposed  hy  many 
of  their  readers  to  hare  received,  not  omy  the  allowance, 
but'the appn^tion  of  the  government;  which  is  thereby 
made  a  party  to  all  the  fabrications,  and  a  supporter  of  atl 
th«  arguments  they  contain  :  this  iias  been  more  especially 
the  case  with  the  volume  on  our  table,  which  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  all  parts  of  France,  and  has  been  swal- 
lowed by  some  as  a  sort  of  authenticated  official  refutatioa 
of  the  pmductions  of  Camot,  to  vindicate  his  vote  .agaiast 
Louis  XVI.,  and  his  conduct  during  what  is  AishitHiablj 
caUed  the  interregnum  of  France,  viz.  the  pOTiod  between 
the  expulsion  ana  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  We  do  tml 
charge  the  author  of  this  volume  with  any  absolute  mis* 
statement  of  tacts  which  are  in  the  knowledge  of  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  but  at  least  he  has  perverted 
and  distorted  them ;  and  has  besides,  among  his  parlicu- 
liaritis  intiressatitesy  as  he  calls  them,  inserted,  merely  on 
his  own  unsupported  authori^,  anecdotes,  Eiome  o^  which 
contradict  themselves,  and  other  matters  which  £ome  in  a 
most  questionable  shape.  We  shall  notice  some  of  Ibese 
as  we  proceed.  This  impartial  writer,  who  professes  to  par 
such  oevotion  to  "  la  verite  de  I'histoire,"  opens  his  won 
in  these  terms ; — 

f*  Quand  du  milieu  des  dfibris  d'ua  trdoe,  relevj  deux  fbis  par  la 
justice  aationtilc  et  par  le  vceu  de  toua  les  pcuples,  oa  eolend  sans 
cesse  un  nouvel  Erostrate  s'^crier  d'une  voix  lugubre,  Duis  auda- 
deuse  encore,  qu'il  n'u  point  port£  une  main  Bsci^^ge  sur  ce  trAue; 
<|Baad>  apr^  avoir  particip^  k  rassaMinat  du  meitleur  des  rots,  il  ote 
impuler  cette  atrocity  tl  une  nation  cutlery  qui  la  d^voue  avec 
toute  t'borreur  qu'ellc  inspire:  quel  eit  I'^crivain,  le  Fran^ais,  qnt 
powrait  coolenir  son  indignatiou.  garder  k  sikiice,  etacpotatd^ 
dlirer  le  resle  du  voile  doat  cet  hypocrite  s'effarce  de  at  ceumr 
enoore  1    Telle  est  la  t&che  qiie  d(mv  Doua  sonmea  inqMiato.  -  Oehi 
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^ui  n'a  pas  craint  de  tranper  soo  |niic«au  dans  la  bmie  «t  le  sang 
pour  esquisser  le  portrait  de  Foudie,  pounait-il  kf/MgfKt  Cantoti 
son  collogue,  son  coll aborateur,  son  complice} 

"  Carnot  naquit  h  Nolay,  en  Bourgogne,  le  18  Mai,  1765,  d'uD 
p^reavocat;  II  se  dtstingtia  dans  ses  £ttides:  niais  les  palmes  qu'il 
Cueillit  il  Id  fiu  de  chaque  ann6e  scholaire  fureat  aussi  aiusibles,  pour 
favenir,  h  la  morality  de  ses  princines  politiqiies,  que  chers,  poar  le 
moment  ^  son  amnur-propre.  Nc  dans  ce  malbeurvux  temps  c& 
T^gnait  lephiloM^hismede  Vi^ire,  de  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  de 
Rayna),  et  de  mitle  autres  fous,  si  impropremcnt  appei&s  apritt 
forti,  le  jeune  Camot  couibe  sous  des  lauriers  ausd  perfidcs  qii' 
agr^bies,  n'en  su;a  qu'avec  plus  d'avidit6  ce  virus  d^magogique, 
dont  on  laisse  impr6gu^  encore  tons  les  ouvrages  des  priocipaux 
auteurs  classiques,  Grecs  et  Latins,  qir'on  met  entre  lei  mains  des 
(t^ves,  sans  songer  qu'on  leur  pr^seotant  comma  autant  de  traits 
bdroiques,  le  d^vouement  de  Mulius  Sc^vola,  !■  f^rocit^  des  deux 
Brutus,  et  la  mort  de  Caton  d'Utique,  on  remplit  du  poisop  d'un  i^ 
publicanisme  impolitiqiie  les  coeurs  des  jeunes  gens  nits  pour  yivt« 
sous  one  monarchic.* 

"  Le  jeune  ^ve  ne  quitta  D^mostb^De  et  Ciceron,  qiie  pour 
ad(q>teT  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  I'auteur  k  la  mode  k  cette  epoque ; 
Rousseau,  qu'on  pourrait  avec  raisoii  sOrnommer  le  Beaoforte  du 
dernier  si^cle,  sous  le  rapport  pulilique.  Ce  sopbiste,  aussi  ddnge- 
reux  par  son  Eloquence,  que  par  ses  paradoxes,  devint  son  auteur 
favon:  k  quinze aos  il  savait,  diton,  par  cceur,  le  Contrat  Sodai, 
fi'eit  a  dire  le  code  le  plus  antisocial  qu'un  esprit  d^r^gl6  ait  pu  con-  , 
CCTfflr." 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  extreme  loyalty  of  tbe 
anthor'a  mind,  and  for  the  consequent  enmity  ne  feels 
against  Carnot,  we  may  appeal  to  our  wadera,  if  they  eveF 
read  more  vulgar  and  seifaeless  abuse  than  we  have  above 
extracted.  We  might  have  forgiven  the  harrow- minded 
biffotry  which,  in  such  a  sweeping  sentence,  condemns  the 
abfest  authors  of  his  own  country ;  but  the  manner  in  wl)ich 
be  censures  the  study  of  the  classics,  as  impregnating  young 
minds  with  too  much  of  the  love  of  liberty,  oy  inculcating  - 
an ti- monarchic  principles,  is  surely  below  contempt.  :  Yet 
this  ie  a  work  widely  disseminated,  and  much  read,  ami 
which  some  venture  to  uppofie  has: the  lanctian  of  the  pre* 
asnt  government  of  Frarics.  The  writer  of  the  volume  in 
onr  ^nds  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  Camot  studied  with 
mach  success  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  engi* 

■  Oil  ne  siurait,  expriiDer  combien  de  pareits  exemplei  ^chauffent  les 
tttei  des  jcanes  ^Uves.  Camille  Dennoulms  conveiiBit  qu'il  ne  dfivait  sa 
din^agie  qn'anK  td^ea  r^rabticahies  qa'il  avalt  pniis^ea  dans  les  aateara 
9cMsetl.^duiii.etMfBCiBt«Mldte(fB«l«o«iMBiiu«ntiKclHiaind.   . 
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neering,  and  that  be  was  patronised  by  the  Prince  of  Con (J6; 
but  he  gives  us  no  relation  of  any  event  until  the  breaking 
out  or  the  French  KevolutioD,  in  which,  as  is  known,  Car- 
not  took  a  considerable  Nhare :  we  quute  the  following  pas- 
sage, as  the  only  one  which,  in  the  remotest  degree,  savours 
of  that  impartiality  and  liberality  in  which  the  author  pro* 
&sses  to  write. 

"  On  a  g6D6ralement  accords  a  Camot  des  talens  pour  les  sci- 
ences, etdes  inoyenspour  I'administration,  mfmea  des  quality  per- 
sonellea  qui  I'oal  fiiit  distinguer  autrefois  des  fameux  r^volotion aires, 
scs'coilegaes.  Od  ne  lui  a  jamais  reproch6  ni  la  demagogic  effren£c 
de  Robespierre,  ni  la  fi^rocit^  dc  Coutbon  ou  de  Bellaud  dc  Va- 
rennes,  ni  la  versatility  ambilieuse  et  perfide  de  FoucL^,  ni  Tauda- 
cieuse  et  sotte  presomptioa  de  Marat.  Flut  ^  Dieu  qu'en  1814  il 
eAtoubli£  d'ecnre!  Mais  on  a  coostamnient  observe  dans  sa  con- 
duite,  un  esprit  beaucoup  trop  pronouc^  pour  un  iadependence  voi< 
line  de  la  licence  et  de  ranarcni^.' 

We  have  then  an  aceoaat  of  some  of  the  prineipBl  events 
oF  the  Ssndatiofl,  with  extracts  trom,  and  connaents  opon, 
docunents  written  by  Camot.  In  the  course  of  these  tran- 
BBctions,  It  was  Camot'e  fate,  on  a  change  of  parties,  to  be 
proscribed ;  and;  ttrcording  to  this  author,  Barras  (who  was 
then  in  power)  or  General  Augereau,  had  given  orders  to 
fbar  soldiers  to  seize  and  behead  him.  The  mode  in  which 
Camot  escaped  is-  tiius  told ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  anec- 
dotes wfaitfa  depend  ndely  on  the  veracity  of  the  pelater, 
fthd  is  probd^f  withont  a:  sht^w  of  tnim  :  the  fiMAs,  in- 
deed, seem  to-^KuJ  their  own  coatradiction. 

"  Le  hazard  nous  fit  connaitre  un  bonuue  dont  h  t^moioage  it- 
trait  tncoDtestablemeDt  ces  calomnies ;  c'Slatt  Maupasi  aocien  four- 
idssenr  des.  armies :  trois  jours  aprts  le  18  fiuctiaor,  il  rencontra, 
in^deBonttf,  imcharretier  quf^i  ^tait  parlaitemeatconnu;  c'^faif 
CBf^w  TOitorier  de  la  Chapel^e,  il  «ait  accompagn*  d'un  valet,  qo'il 
'  snit  levfitu-de  ses  bobils^  ^i  s'sftordent  et  cootinueDt  la  route  en- 
•emble.  Arrifit  ^  Boody,  its  a'ufttent  tl  me  auberge,  el  boivent 
iMD^boaletllei.  levBlet  at  de  lapBrtie;  oe  denkr  etait  1^  gar,  ai 
tnatet  atairilaeditmot-:  a|iibatMrb«idcun«te|HetaHnig6nM 
Mottle  de  pain  sMMlpnlBaD  li>Het,etatla  Atrcfoai^arlc9alKm» 

"LediaiMtiKs'appraebe  dephiB-|)rtt.dttllaupas.  ^  Same  voo^ 
lai  dil^l,  avac  <|ui  nous  yeaouadeboiKV-avM  vetre  dencMiQa^- 
Ecoutez:  je puis  compter  survotre  discretion IC'estCarpot;  sour- 
toot  gardei-Tous  de  lui  faire  pr^supier  que  vous  le  connaissez,  il  est 
c?itr6plde,  mais  ombrageux ;  dans  s&  position,  il  est  peruia  de  t'^tre.' 
Maupas,  qui  du  temps  du  comity  du  salut  publi*,  anut  eu,  «a  M 
quality  de  foazaiMMiv  diffitens  cataetkuB  a«ec  Cann^  sunitpvk 
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KCMuattre ;  mail  il  y  a  si  loin  du  costume  d'un  gouTcmut  &  cdui 
d'un  valet  de  charretier! 

"  lis  firent  encore  quelques  lieuea  ensemble;  Maupas  ne  poavait 
ae  lasser  de  contempter  le  directeur  dcvenu  ralet ;  il  admirait  >our- 
teut  la  docriit^  des  cbevaux  k  sa  Toix.  Pour  la  honle  de  t'eq>6ce 
hunuiDe,  il  lui  fut  aise  de  se  uoovainore  qu'il  est  bien  plus  facile  de 
cnaduire  des  clievaus  que  des  hommes." 

The  whole  spirit  orthe  book  may  be  said  fo  be  contained 
in  the  last  reflection,  which  is  intended  once  more  in  France 
to  inculcate  the  exploded  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  a 
topic  much  discussed  in  this  volume ;  tne  improbabitilies  of 
the  story  which  gave  rise  to  it  need  not  be  pointed  out.  A 
little  fiirtfaer  on  it  is  asserted,  that  Carnot  received  from 
Bonaparte  100,000  francs,  the  arrears  of  his  pension  white 
in  disgrace,  and  an  engagement  for  the  ancrual  pajraent  of 
-  £5,000  franks  for  secret  services  he  had renderea;  and  hav- 
ing touched  upon  the  conduct  of  Carnot  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon  trom  Elba,  the  author  speaks  of  the  proclama- 
tions, secret  messages,  and  false  reports  circulate  by  Car- 
not among  the  pupils  of  the  Lyceum  in  favour  of  his  mas- 
ter ;  be  adds,  that  it  is  very  true,  that  Cumot  has  denied  the 
charge  in  his  ezpoe^ ;  but  he  observes,  that  if  theywere  not 
■written  by  him,  they  were  by  some  bod^  else,  which  is  all  the 
tame ;  and  this  very  fair  conclusion  against  the  subject,  of 
'his  memoir,  is  succeeded  by  an  extract  n*otn  a  suppoaeaietter 
to  the  pupils,  which  is  only  antbentteated  by  the  statement 
of  the  writer,  that  it  fell  into  his  bands  by  accident.  We 
afterwards  meet  with  the  following  passages,  which  we 
translate  for  thesake  of  brevity): —    . 

"  It  seems  that  Carnot  remained  faitbful  to  the  asurper  until  the 
moment  when  he  learnt  that  the  Congress  would  not  listen  to  him, 
nor  receive  his  dispatches  ;  he  no  longer  doubted  for  an  instant  the 
danger  which  threatened  France  and  himself;  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
were  determined,  if  necessary,  to  rouse  all  Europe  against  the  French 
annies;  he  knew  well  that  the  natioD  would  never  have-  taken  up 
arms  agaui  but  for  the  protection  of  the  return  of  its  legitimate 
Sovereign; 

"  From  that  day  the  danger  became  more  imminent;  Betgia  was 
fiHing  with  Ei^ish,  Hanoverians, Scots,  PnusiauB, and  Dutch;  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  were  in  an  equal  degree  inundated  with  foreign 
troops  ;  Switzerltinri,  in  breach  of  her  neutrality,  declared  in  favour 
of  the  coalition :  the  French  territory  might  every  moinent  be  in- 
vaded from  all  ;|uarters.  What  then  was  to  be  done  to  save  his  for- 
tune and  bis  life  under  such  perilous  circumstauces  1    Only  twoei- 
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pedieali  remiiiited — an  a|^wal  to  the  people  of  Pnnce,  for  the  por> 

poMofaltenptingalQvy  enmasse,  orsD  immedntenegociationwith 
tfae  enemy. 

"  Tbe  latter  game  appeared  the  most  easy  and  certain.  We  are 
anured  Ibat,  for  tbi*  piiipose,  Camot  bad  a  private  nlerriew  nith 
Fouoh^  at  bis  bouse  io  tbe  Rue  C^rutti ;  aiid  that,  ai  a  long  confe* 
fence  tbey  afterwards  bad,  it  was  agreed  that  Poncho  should  in* 
stantly  commence  a  negociation  to  preserve  tbe  fortunes  and  lives  of 
Caroot  and  himself." 

Then  contea  one  of  those  relations  which  may  very  fiiirlj 
be  pronounced  absolutely  false ;  and  tbe  reamn  Je  obvious, 
hecatiM  tbe  author  produces  no  better  authority  than  his 
own  to  substantiate  it; — it  is  one  of  thoae  "  partiuilarit^B 
utereasantes  qui  n'ont  janHus  6t£  imprim^es,"  and  we  may 
nidf  jamais  arrivta.     We  ^ive  the  writer's  own  words. 

*'  Voici  un  fait  qui  vient  k  I'appui  Ac  ceqtie  nous  venous  de  rap- 
porter.  Quelques  joun  apr^s  cet  arrangement  des  deux  ministres, 
nous  rencontriines  au  Luxembourg  un  exconventionnel,  qui  deux 
jonrs  aupsravant  itait  extr^memeut  gai,  mais  qui  dans  ce  momeut, 
ttait  ploBg4  d|ms  la  pins  profonde  tristease ;  nous  t'abordons  et  nous 
hi  dema^oni  le  motif  de  ce  cbengcment.  'HelasI  nons  dil  il, 
j'attendaietontde  Camot,  il  y  a  queJqucs.jonn,  et  le  miserable  nous 
a  trabis ;  ila  ta  gr&ee  datu  m  peehe.' — Telles  furent  ces  expressiosa; 
iL^jonta:  '  Camot  m'adonn4  rende«-voua  pour  demaiu;  il  veut  nw 
rfiiRtitgrer  dans  la  pbce  de  cbef  de  divisiou  que  Ton  m'ola  I'amrte 
dernlire;  mais  je  nek  venai  ^o*;  it  oevaut  pasplusqueFoucfa^.' 

"  £n  achevaut  ces  mots,  il  mequitia  bnisquement  pour  aller  se 
tivrer  seul  ^  ses  reflections ;  j'uubliais  fie  dire  que  !c  conventionoel 
tenait  cette  particularit6  st  importwte  d'un  ancien  collogue  k  la  con- 
vntion,  ami  intime  et  confident  du  minbtre  de  rinterieur." 

Shortly  alter  the  insertion  oflbis  supposed  conversation, 
the  author  stales  some  few  fects  well  known  to  all  tbe  world 
connected  with  the  abdication  of  Bonaparte ;  and  iuet  men- 
tioning the  retirement  of  Carnot  to  Cerny,  he  concludes  the 
Jiret  part  of  his  work,  of  which  our  readers  have  seen  enough 
to  be  aware,  that  the  cfau^cter  we  i^ve  of  it  in  the  outset 
was  not  undeserved ;  one  half  may  be  said  to  be  composed 
of  abuse,  and  the  other  of  perversion  and  falsehood  in  equal 
proportions.  Tbe  latter  pages  consist  of  what  the  writer  is 
jdeased  to  term  "  un  examen  impartial"  of  Camot's  expos! 
on  his  political  conduct  subsequent  to  Hie  1st  July,  rsi*.— 
We  cannot  deny  that  in  this  critique,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  work,  there  is  a  display  of  some  inf^enuity  and 
talent ;  but  we  are  constantly  disgusted  with  tbe  coarseness 
«ftbe  languag«)  and  with  the  uoikir  expedients  which  are 
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jesorted  to,  to  gain  the  approbation  of  tbe  toysA  patly.  We 
■ay  this  without  mettnin;  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
^ue^tion ;  for  we  are  cot  here  cabled  upon-  to  stale  any  o)h> 
jBiiwi  aB  to  the  ooaduct  of  Caraot,  or  of  those  who  have  thua 
pursued  him  into  his  solitude.—"  Od  twit  (concludes  tbe  »a- 
tbor)  quMle'est  rendu  en  Kussie;  mais  on  ig-nore,  jusqu  i 
ee  moment,  le  lieu  positif  de  aa  residence.  En  tiuelqueen- 
droit  du  monde  qu'il  se  trouve,  puisse-t-il  s'oublier,  s'il  est 
possible,  et  surtout  se  faire  oubliar  du  reste  des  benmea/' 
On  the  impolicy  of  the  conduct  of  the  goverament  jkM" 
BeBsiag  a  controul  over  its  press,  in  allewijig  a  work  of  the 
hind  to  be  published  at  this  moment,  we  need  not  remark : 
the  truly  enlightened  of  all  parties  must  condemn  it>  snd 
however  despicable,  in  man^  points  of  vieW|  it  has  not  been 
fbund  to  be  below  indignation. 


Abt.  X. — The  Attempt  to  divorce  the  Prmcea  of  Wata 
itiipartially  cotuideredf  more  particularly  in  Reference  <• 
the  probmility  of  Siuxesi.  London,  Ridcwav:  8vo. 
Pp.fc.  1816.  : 

tVe  confess  that  we  have  not  much  taste  for  dissertations 
on  the  private  concerns  ofroyal  personages,  and  if  we  notice 
■U(^  guDJects,  as  thej  are  obtrnoed  npon  ear  attention,  it  is 
not  to  provoke  but  to  prevent  disciueion.  In  the  autuma 
of  the  last  year,  we  had  a  correspondence  on  the  marriage 
of  the.  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  in  which  her  Majesty  was  a 
principal  party :  in  the  spring  of  the  precedins,  we  had  an 
interchange  of  letters,  in  which  the  same  illuslrious  lady 
shewed  her  talent  at  epistolary  composition ;  and  we  do  not 
think  that  some  of  the  exalted  parties  in  these  circum- 
stances shewed  either  tbe  temper  or  the  decorum  that 
should  on  a  (juestion  of  prudence  justify  them  in  attracting 
the  observation  of  the  public  with  regard  to  their  domestic 
concerns.  We  had  also  some  time  since  a  series  of  docu- 
ments in  the  journals  of  the  day  connected  with  matters  of 
extreme  delicacy,  that  excited  both  disgust  and  regret  in  the 
breast  of  every  loyal  subject  of  the  kingdom.  But  we  are 
anxious  not  to  be  mistaken ;  we  object  much  less  to  the 
effect  than  to  the  cause — much  less  to  the  fact  of  publica- 
tion than  to  the  conduct  which  gave  rise  to  this  notoriety. 

The  design  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  entirely  coincides 
.with  our  views  as  to  avoiding  publicity  in  such  matters,  and 
we  attribute  that  merit  to  the  author  which  his  intentioa 
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deserves;  bnt  he  positirel;  aseamee  what  we  are  yet  in> 
dined  to  doubt,  ^  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  next  sessiMi 
of  Paitiament  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  the  Prince 
Regent  and  the  Prineess ;"  and  he  assigns  as  the  motive  of 
this'  proceeding,  "  to  enable  hia  Royal  Highness  to  marry 
again,  and  to  afford  him  a  chance  of  having  a  male  heir  to 
the  crown." 

ir  such  be  the  purpose  of  the  court  and  the  miotBtry,  wc 
are  exceedingly  happy  to  read  in  the  character  of  the  time9 
in  which  we  live  uie  probability  of  a  very  different  issue 
from  that  which  tbok  place  on  numerous  occasioDS  under 
the  despotism  of  Henry  VIII.  That  barbarous  prince  had 
a  cabinet  at  his  foot,  a  parliament  that  vied  with  bis  council 
in  s^vility,  and  a  people  without  the  hope  of  rescue  from 
vassalage,  with  no  British  press  to  crush  his  projects.  If 
we  value  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  there  is  no  one  circumstance 
in  the  protracted  reign  of  our  venerable  sovereign  that  can 
induce  us  more  highly  to  appreciate  it,  than  the  ability  it 
affords  us  of  ctMitrolling  a  project  which  would  determine, 

"  Whether  Ae  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the  child  she  will  sotm 
bear,  shall  succeed  to  the  crown  or  not— and  which  i*  in  tnith  the 
same  thing,  whether,  upon  the  decease  of  the  Pritice  Regent,  an  event 
not  very  remote  by  the  course  of  nature,  (here  shall  be  a  sovere^i 
of  complete  age,  and  of  a  character  well  known  to  the  country,  or 
an  inftnt,  in  whose  name  the  Dtike  of  York  Duay  reign,  if  a  conqie- 
titioo  doe*  not  arise  between  the  Princess  Charlotle  and  the  Com- 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  army  for  the  r^ency  of  tiie  realm!"    (p.  S.) 

The  author,  having  attempted  to  remove  the  hesitation 
which  we  and  others  feel  in  allowing  the  existence  of  the 
design  to  divorce  the  Princess,  and  having  asserted  that  the 
business  is  to  be  brought  forward  under  the  auspices  of  mi- 
nisters, and  those  whose  political  importance  rests  princi- 
pally upon  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Carlton  House, 
E asses  on  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  proceeding 
kely  to  pe  adopted. 

"  We  a^  to  cooEider  the  course  which  the  business  will  probably 
take.  To  proceed  in  Doctors'  Comnona  would  be  manilestty  ab- 
surd.— The  rulesof  the  House  of  Lords  require,  indeed,  a  sentence 
of  separation  there,  as  a  necessary  step  to  be  taken  before  a  divorce- 
bill  can  be  brought  in ;  but  they  likewise  require  a  verdict  and  da- 
mages in  a  court  of  common  law,  and  gure|y  no  one  contemplates  the 
Prince  Regent  bringing  an  action  for  criminal  conversation.  Be- 
sides, in  a  suit  for  separation  tbe  defendant  may  recriminate  ;  which 
night  give  rise  to  much  delay  and  embarrassment.  A  bill  in  tbe  nS' 
Ih»  of  an  extraordinary  [Hoceediog,  like  an  attainder,  or  a  bill  of 
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paiaa  and  pcDalties,  s«ems  more  likely  to  be  the  course.  Let  lu  con< 
aider  next  bow  this  bill  aust  be  carried  tbroug^."    (p.  a) 

If  the  author  in  speaking  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  peoallief, 
refer  to  such  acts  of  parliatBenI,  as  would  inflict  punish- 
ments bejrond,  or  contrarj'  to  law,  passed  pro  re  tuUd  and 
have  no  concern  with  the  existing  law,  we  do  not  think 
these  within  the  present  consideration ;  but  the  bill  of 
attainder  is  brought  into  Parliament  for  condemning,  at* 
Uinting,  and  executing  the  accused  party,  for  treason. 
The  measure  which  the  author  supposes  to  be  in- 
tended, is  of  the  most  awful  character.  When,  says  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  it  is  "  clear  beyond  dispute  that  the 
criminal  is  no  longer  fit  to  live  on  earth,  but  la  to  be  exter- 
minated as  a  monster,  and  a  bane  to  human  socie^,  the 
law  sets  a  note  of  infitm;  upon  him,  puts  him  out  of  its  pro- 
tection, and  takes  no  further  care  of  him  than  barely  to  see 
him  executed.  He  is  then  called  attaint,  attinctusf  stained 
or  blackened." 

.  The  ground  of  such  a  proceeding  may  be  the  violation  of 
the  wife  o(  the  King's  eldest  son,  which  is  high  treason  in 
both  parties,  if  both  be,  consenting;*  and  the  purpose  of 
this  law  is  to  guard  the  blood-royal  from  any  suspy;ion  of 
badardy,  tbat  might  render  the  succession  to  the  crowa 
dubious, 

la  the  case  of  Catherine  Howard,  wi6  of  Henrr  YIII. 
the  course  pursued  was  suited  to  the  times.  "  On  the  16th 
of  January,  1541-S,  the  Chancellor  moved  the  Lords  to 
consider  the  King's  case,  in  relation  to  the  Queen's  incon- 
tineuce,  when  a  committee  was  sent  to  examine  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  the  Tower.  Upon  the  report  of  this  committee,  a 
bill  was  brought  in,  wherein  the  House  petition  the  King, 
that  she  with  the  bawd,  Lady  Rochford,  be  attainted  of 
high  treason ;  and  that  both  suffer  the  pains  of  death."'!' 
The  Chancellor  on  this  occasion,  acquainted  each  House, 
that  the  Queen  had  acknowledged  "  the  great  crime  of 
which  she  had  been  guilty."} 

With  regard  to  the  probable  conduct  of  Her  Royal  High* 
Bess  in  the  efent  of  the  proceeding  being  instituted,  we 
have  the  subsequent  remarks. 

"  To  violate  a  Princeat  Dowager  of  the  eldest  90ii,ls  not  treuon.  "Hiet* 
uno  peculiar  protection  for  the  wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  King. 
Prior  to  the  Ss  Bdw.  III.  it  wai  high  treason  not  only  to  vioUte  tlie  davgi* 
ter  of  the  King,  but  also  thennraes  of  Us  children. 

t  StatetTialifromtheNonnaacoDqnest. 

t  Partiaiaeotai;  History  of  Eni^d,  vol.  S.  p.  191. 
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*<  It  will  be  B«cesBary  thst  the  Princess  should  appear. — Sbe  cuibot 
be  divoroed  imhevrd,  unless  a  ver^  long  time  be  given  ber,  and  that 
she  refuse  to  defend  herself.  The  question  then  is,  will  she  a|q>ear  or 
notl  An  innocent  person,  it  may  be  said,  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
meet  a  charge  in  person ;  and  no,  nadoubtedly,  would  the  Princess  of 
Walef,  ifshe  were  to  be  tried  by  a  court  of  justice. — But  it  may 
nwonabtybe  doubted  whether  common  prudence  would  justify  her 
•»  coming  bcftMv  the  m^oritia  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
a  case,  judicial  indeed  as  lar  as  regards  names  and  forms,  but  poli- 
tioal  in  the  highest  degree,  as  fer  as  the  substance  is  concerned. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  think  she  would  run  any  great  risk  of  having  the 
usual  ministerial  majorities  against  her,  as  we  shall  presently  shew ; 
but  can  the  be  expected  to  leel  secure  of  thb,  seeing  as  slie  does, 
every  measure  earned  which  the  government  proposes!  Sbe  for- 
merly threw  herself  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  atO' 
tected  1  but  she  at  the  same  time  bad  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
country  with  her."    (p.  8 — 10.) 

Selden  refers  to  some  precedeDts  for  "  mattors  done  be- 
yond the  seas :"  particularly  amon^  otbers,  to  the  celebrated 
cases  of'  Latimer  and  John  Nevil,  and  West  and  Cromepiz, 
intbe  reign  of  Edward  HI.  and  Hichard  II. 

The  case  ufThomas  Mortimer  occurred  in  the  31  Rich.  I[, 
when  the  Lords,  appellante,  and  the  Commons,  accused  hi« 
of  treason.  The  Kjog  had  sent  his  mandate  by  a  serjeant 
at  arms,  commanding  him  to  come  and  answer.  MoruAer 
ha^viqg  notice  of  Ht  "withdrew  himself  amons  tb&  ^Id 
Irishf  where  the  same  Serjeant  nor  any  other  officer  of  the 
King  durst  come  for  fear  of  death.  Wherefore,  for  that  his 
offences  were  notorious,  they  prayed  judgment."  The 
Lords  upon  this  awarded  proclamation  in  England  and  Ire- 
land "  commanding  Thomas  Mortimer  to  appear  in  three 
months,  and  they  awarded  if  he  came  not,  that  he  should  be 
declared  a  traitor,  and  convict  of  all  the  treasons  of  which 
be  is  accused.  He  came  not,  and  judgment  was  given."* 
.  **  To  conclude,"  says  Selden,  "  it  is  the  just  end  constant 
course  of  ParUameDt^  to  bring  tbe  party  accused  to  his  ao< 
ewer;  yea  though  he  fly  justice,  to  send  out  prodamationi 
ii(to  the  countries  that  be  appear  at  a  day,  or  tAaa  fluch  and 
sueh  judgment  shall  be  given  against  him." 

The  writer  next  adverts  to  the  length  of  time*  the  iQitia* 
tiTsJiiiaineBs  mufit-occupy. 

"  A  measure  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  wholly  unprecedented, 
and  touching  th«  highest  matters  of  law  and  state,  cannot  be  hurried 

■  Selden  on  Jndicatare  ia  Fttriiament,  vol.  S.  p.  1620. 
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throng  like  an  inclosureor  a  tumpikeJtiU.  We  do  net  at  pmeot 
deny  that  this  b  the  right  iorm  of  proceeding,  but  we  coateiid  Hut 
it  requires  to  be  most  deliberately  goneabout,  and  carefulN  watclie<^ 
aad  tfaat  in  every  stage,  tbey  who  urge  the  propriety  of  delay  trill  be 
fevotabiy  listened  to.  It  cannot  be  brougbt  in  witbout  mncfa  pieli- 
minary  inquiry.  There  must  be  committeeB  of  both  bouKfl  to  tiM- 
mine  evidence  ;  counsel  muat  be  allowed  to  attend  on  Her  Boyal 
Highness's  part  as  boon  as  she  pleases  to  make  her  appearance  ;  the 
committee  must  report ; — and  the  report  beih^  considered,  leave 
must,  upon  mature  consideratioD,  be  given  to  bnng  in  the  bill.  Now 
all  this  delay  is  obviously  most  materal  to  the  questioD  of  ultimate 
■uccess  in  Tarious  ways."    (p.  11 — 12.) 

Personal  appearance,  we  presume,  is  not  referred  to,  iq 
the  case  of  Lord  Priatol  in  the  1  Car.  I.  yet  when  the  King's 
attorney  exhibited  articles  ajcainst  him,  then  beyond  seas^ 
he  bad  counsel  allowed  hint.* 

Of  the  difficulties  attending  the  proceedings,  the  author 
wiabes  that  the  parties  and  the  public  should  be  apprized. 

"  A  number  of  most  puizling  questiras  will  assuredly  arise  in  tbc 
origin,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  bill.  Tospecify  one  cmly  of  those 
which  lie  about  the  origin  of  the  measure.  The  law  of  the  land  has 
provided  a  peculiar  guarantee  for  the  purity  of  tlw  royal  bed.  To 
defile  it  is  high  treason.  ~  Does  it  not  seem  that  having  so  provided 
the  law  has  stopt  here?  May  we  not  well  say  that  so  high  a  pe- 
nalty was  enacted  in  lieu  of  all  other  safeguards  1  At  my  ratSj 
when  a  bill,  when  a  new  and  pecvliarlmHs  brongfet  in  (or  the  occa- 
•ion,  have  we  not  a  right  to  ask  whether  the  old  and  general  law  hak 
been  enforced  t  Do  the  government  then  intend  to  -  proceed  crhai- 
nally,  anil  against  whom  1  If  the  alleged  treason  was  comaiitted 
beyond  tlie  seas,  does  the  statute  of  Henry  Vlll.  authorise  a  trial  of 
this  species  of  treason  within  the  realm  1  Did  any  of  the  old  laws 
ever  contemplate  the  case  of  a  Queen  or  Princess  of  Wales  living 
separate  from  her  husband,  much  more  living  abroad  with  lib  per- 
misaionT  Would  there  be  no  difficulty  in  outlawing  a  princess  in 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  for  an  act  alleged  to  have  been  done 
abroad,  more  especiaHy  as  the  statutes  giving  power  to  try  treasons 
committed  abroad  say  notliing  of  outlawry  1  Besides,  all  such  ju- 
risdiction is  only  over  natural  bom  subjects.  How  can  the  Princessj 
an  alien  bom,  be  subject  to  trial  in  JBngland  for  ofienees  done  be-- 
yoadseas?  Have  not  tbose  who  permirted  her  to  reside  abroad, 
away  from  her  husbaud,  abaadoned  all  right  tojnquire  into  her  con- 
duct criminallyl  But  the  dilliculty  does  not  stop  here.  The  same 
queslioa  may  be  asked  as  to  the  proceeding  in  Parliament.  Have 
not  they  who  partly  drove  the  Princess  abroad  by  bad  treatment — 
partly  enticed  her  by  insidions  advice — at  any  rate  mOst  imppperiy 

'     «  Seldea,  ibid.  voL  ».'  leSS. 
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alknwd  her  to  go — have  tbey  not  abandoned  alt  right  to  dirorce  ber 
for  acts  6ont  during  her  absence  1  There  is  no  quesdon  as  to  the 
succeasion.— ^It  is  not  said  to  be  in  an^  danger  ;  and  if  it  were,  those 
who  Kot  her  away  are  they  who  put  it  in  jeopardy.  No  one  affects 
to  think  so.  Then  why  seek  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  which  its  bit- 
twest  enemies  can  charge  with  nothing- but  the  sm  of  ensuring  tbt 
Princess  Charlotte's  succession  to  the  crown  ?" — (p  12 — 14.) 

But  there  are  other  obstructions  to  the  divorce,  from  the 
precautions  of  British  jurigprudence,  to  prevent  the  op- 
presaion  of  the  female  by  domestic  tyranny.  If  the  party 
accused  shall  prove,  that  the  accuser  has  committed  adul- 
tery ;  this  is  lo  law,  called  a  compensatioa  for  the  crimen 
antl  the  accuser  cannot  prevail  in  his  suit.* 

So  if  the  party  accused  shall  prove  that  the  accuser  before 
the  commencement  of  the  suit  had  probable  knowledge  of 
the  crime  committed,  and  yet  arterwards  had  carnal  know- 
ledge of  the  accused,  the  offender  shall  not  be  liable  to  a 
sentence  of  divorce ;  and  on  the  ground  that  the  crime  shall 
be  supposed  to  have  been  remitted. t 

The  author  proceeds  to  reason  on  the  supposition  of  th« 
justice  of  the  accusation. 

•'  They  say  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  guilty,  and  that  there  are 
proofs  of  it, — Well,  as  long  as  she  remained  in  England,  she  defied 
all  her  adversaries,  and  stood  the  test  of  two  most  rigorous  inqoiriei 
iota  her  whole  conduct.  Up  to  the  moment  of  quitting  this  country 
she  waft  innocent,  although  she  had  been  compelled  to  live  in  a  state 
of  cehbacy  and  seclusion,  almost  from  the  moment  of  her  aiarria|;e, 
and  during  the  season  of  her  youth.  By  ill-treatmHit  of 'every  kind 
she  was  driven  to  seek  for  eonsolatloti  in  some  other  attachment,  and 
had  she  formed  one,  no  person  could  have  blamed  her  very  seveRly* 
unless  upon  public  grounds. — Yet  she  resisted  the  temptation,  and 
until  she  left  England,  her  conduct  was  unimpeachable.  The  same 
iil-treatmeDt  drove  her  abroad,  and  those  who  now  seek  to  destroy 
her,  advised  her  to  go.  If  she  has  since  erred,  it  little  becomes 
llMm  tocast  die  first  stone;  but  at  anv  rale  they  must  prove  their 
«  by  other  witnesses  than  pfofiigate  foreigners ;  for  as  long  as  she 
lained  among  Englishmen,  no  evidence  could  be  procured  against 
Tier."    (p.  16— 17.) 

Another  consideration  deserves  notice.  Where  there  ap- 
pears to  be  any  connirance  or  acquiescence  in  the  adultery 
of  the  wife  on  th0  part  ofthe  husband,  or  he  does  not  use 
due  diligence  lo  prevent  it,  no  divorce  is  granted.  What  is 
the  situation  of  the  Princess  ?    During  the  whole  time  of 

•Oiislit,ti7.  i  Ibid. 
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Iwr  marriage,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  in  the 
season  of  youth,  beauty,  and  passion,  she  has  been  forsaken 
by  her  hnsband.  Had  she,  prior  to  her  departure,  already 
been  guilty,  could  a  husband  under  this  abandonment,  ob- 
tain any  redress  F  But  up  to  that  time  she  is  pare ;'  and  it 
is  understood,  thatjiot  only  with  the  assent,  but  consent 
and  earnest  wish  of  her  husband,  she  leaves  the  Idngdom  to 
travel  in  remote  countries.  Is  this  using  the  diligence  re- 
(juired  to  authorize  a  divorce?  Is  not  this  the  very  connivance 
or  acf|uiescence  which  is  sufficient  to  disappoint  any  bucI) 
decision?  If  it  be  said  the  supreme  Court  of  Parliament 
can  dispose  of  all  the  rules  to  wnich  the  inferior  jurisdic- 
tions are  liable,  the  aosweria,  that  these  regulations  of  the 
lower  courts  as  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  immutable 
principles  of  truth  and  justice,  must  be  the  law  oS  Parlia- 
ment,  for  each  principles,  if  obligatory  on  anbordiliate^ 
establishments  are  pre-emiuentty  imperattve  on  the  liigfbeet 
judicial  authinity  of  the  Empire. 

The  reasoning  or  the  situation  of  the  Prince,  u  alStetett 
by  this  question,  is  perfectly  just. 


"If,  indeed,  the  succesMon  to  the  crown  were  in  any  danger*  - 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  dissolving  the  marriage.  '6ut  the 
Priacesi  has  now  been  fm-  above  two  year*  beyond  (he  teas,  and  that 
renovei  all  doubt*  upon  This  head.  Thm  what  boots  tt  to  raise 
this  dretdflil  ijaestiou  t  The  Frtnce  wishei  lo  get  rid  of  a  wife  wtio 
ba«  miBbefabTed  towaidi  hiM.  Btit  anrely  Hi*  Roral  Higfaneu  i> 
not  lkk«  a  printe  indivMuat,  wImm  character  mffer*  by  attowiog 
fail  wife'a  frailty  to  pas*  uDoeaured. — Nothing  that  she  docs  caa 
pOMibly  aSact'bintt  oad  are  tbece.  besides,  no  reasons  why  it  be- 
comes ivin .  to, forbear  towards  lier  who  Ibis  bcroe  so  much  at  lijf 
hands  I  He,.wiflM»  So  marry  again.  But  it  is  strai^  that  twtoty 
•ears  ^f  voiuptl^ry  celibacy  should  have  rendered  that  state  so  iotOf 
-  lerable  to  a  roan  of  fifly-^ve,  with  a  ponstitation  not  qujte  liiiiai- 
■aired,  apd  in  a  very  jirecarinus  stale  of  health.  The  niirtiage  of 
.meo  at  such  a  feature  age  is  at  alt  times  a  maUer  of  wonder  and  even 
of  meniaent.  He  wislies  to  have  a  son.  But  Ite  has  a  daughter 
whom  be  tenderly  love^  whom  the  comitry  tiave  for  twenty  ^ear> 
iuarded  as  tbeheiressto  the  crown,  and  who  has  accordingW  been 
educated  as  such,  and  as  such  t>een  recently  estaUished  by  the  wis- 
daaot  Parli^enL  Nur  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  had  he  ehesen 
l»  live  wilk  the  PriacesH,  he  had  m  all  prsbatHlity,  long  ago  haro 
fcadaans:  hot  so  At  from  sacrificing  any . feelings  «f  his  own  to  the 
friali  for  mate  chtUrea,  he  eKpregfljt,  in,  miliflg,  declared  to  the 
^rtaoesi^  tbal  "  ebouldbis  daughter  iiahappity  tUe,  henever  could 
CKpi*  thatcaseaslcherasainto  live  idtb  bim."  This  new  (vish t» 
iwiease  his  baiily,  therefore,  is  somewhat  unaccountable^  fnf  09 
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ftW  Ittmfn^  of  the  l*niiem  of  WWw- 

fMb  etD  tu^Tp^  Wt  Rojnl  HigftilMA  to  be  actoiMd  hff  lb*  iMn4 
ikslre  of  AimtietHike  his  diugfawr.  Agaib,  sukkMc  be  il  oMmei, 
^M  b^  a  nm  id  tbe  caur<«  of  a  yesr  from  Itiis  titac,  Hb  Hoyd 
HighncnwiUtben  be  tufmd  of  fin^r-jeveD ;  aM  hii  lift,  mifortu- 
flaH*\yt  will  not  hv  tfurth  tnany  years  purviMse.  In  all  hunaa  pro- 
liability  we  ^all  have  a  mioorit;  uf  twelve  yean.  'Itiig  i*  suppoBing 
His  Royal  Highness  to  attaiu  tbe  age  of  sixtj-lbree,  unhappily  a 
somewhat  improDable  calculation.  Who  will  then  be  rec'nt  i  Will 
there  be  no  compe<JtioD  1  Who  are  the  competitors  1  The  Duke  of 
Vork  And  the  army  on  the  one  liand, — the  Princess  Charlotte  and 
the  country  oh  Ibt  other."     (p.  1*^—^0.) 

We  confess,  tkal  thit  last  considentidn,  of  the  probable 
•Qatpetiiibiij  is  that  wbicb  wei|^  noat  beAviljr  on  our  minds, 
Wc  have  remarked  a  disposition  to  raise  the  chenietet 
oS  Ibe  army  beyond  its  fit  level  in  the^coniinunit;,  which 
ve  WMild  not  impute  basljly  to  improper  motives^  but  oar 
'£DgJi^  jealousies  are  augmented  by  nich  conlrtvahccsk 
"We  have  noticed  a  pleasure  resulting  from  the  glory  it  has 
kcqulred,  indepeMdetitoflheutitity  of  its  services,  aiid  con* 
nected  with  other  views  and  tntei-e^s  which  oi^t  not  td 
prevail.  We  haveseen  a  splendid  military  establishment,-  qnd 
a  prodigal  itpendilure  to  support  it,  recommended  t6  l^ir- 
^nient,  and  adopted  in  a  period  of  profound  tranquillity* 
We  have  observed  doctrines  held  with  respect  to  household- 
troops  that  partake  of  the  destructive  policy  of  Rome,  when 
Jber  pnetorian  bands  put  tbe  Empire  of  tbe  world  to  auction. 
We  have  beard  of  the  forwaUon  of  aaililaiydubsi  under 
that  exalled  and  powerful  ^trooage  wUni  neeenariljr 
•*akens  elarm,  and  in  addition  to  aU  these  «xpedieiit(i) 
new  others  of  dif^nity  are  created,  and  ttpplied  to  moreaM 
the  distiitctiona  of  the  army  so  As  to  toHstttute  a  Mrt  of  uA* 
tttaey  Tit>bility,  rivalline  that  hefedttaiy  Afistocracy,  tohidb 
Alotie  is  Acknowledged  by,  the  British  constitution. 

Tbe  author  concludes  with  ihqiliring  into  the  pet^n&l 
toil's i derations  i^bich  are  likely  to  Influence  the  members  of 
parliament,  and  he  insists  that  the  whole  question  is  here 
of  a  personal  nature—*'  Shall  1  gratify  the  Prinoe  Uegeutor 
tii^Priucess  Charlotte;" 

We  do  bope  better  things,  and  that  on  a  sul^ect  of  tbh 
vital  character,  the  legislature  will  resign  all  sucii  inlvrested 
unl  mercenary  feelings,  that  they  will  discover  no  desM 
fcot-Jbr  the  pieaee  and  hairiness  of  the  codmry ;  and  that  ift 
the  aolemii  duties  they  have  to  discharge,  Ibey  Will  tUtfil  tA 
tbAfrisbes  and  expectations  of  tbe  Britif^  pen{!le.  If  thtb 
'freat  question  shoutd  be  agitated,  we  do  beseech  theO^ 
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eviHi  to  the  peglect  of  ip^ior  coD^ms,  ^9  co^ceptmtf  tbeif 
at^atitw  on  ;tlu;s  jgra.v«  busings.  "  No  in«a  regards  ^J^  ir- 
^m^iqn  on  the  .s^rI^ce  ^when  the  noble  piir^  we  liiv^de^ 
and  lie  feels  a  mortiScfUion  a^oachiug  Uf  ,hu  pe^rt."  ^P^p 
^opfeas  that  we  do  ,uot  ^TUJcipale  the  suppgf  t  our  apj^hor 
Aisfiiti^fi  to  Lbe  ciieasui;e  by  the  unaainjoa'^  vote  of  the  cabi- 
jiet;  and  ^f  we  may  believe  geqeraj  rumour,  tfie  priiici[)fil 
.Q^c^r  in  ttie  ro^:;!!  councils  ^  .biinseU'  unmendiy  to  it. 
M^t-it  t]i\»  poocarreom  ahould  uah^ppil/  fye  produced,  and 
.it  ^bnvJd  b^ye  plea^d  God  to  give  us  ^  ministry  yr.ho  arp 
j^)tber  to  .be  pqr^Uftdjed  by  .afguojient,  nor  in^tructe^  1^ 
^perieiMje,  ,w^  rely,  as  ogr  last  and  effectual  xeaourcf,  a^ 
itiieBecJEe  and  impregnable  citadel  of  our  tiope  and  our  con,- 
^^oce,  vj^  tbat  parlia^ieot  which  we  trust  will  unite  cic- 
iff^maepcUpn  with  vigour,  will  consider  iti>elf  the  tacrfS^ 
^iKWD'Of  the  public  saMyi.  vill  mix  itself , with  ^o  viitg^Lr 
^rigutjs  ,Qf  t)ie  CQUit,  and,  wn^d  the  occasion  c^ll  Fur  it, 
jcfll  qpp(>9e  Uselfto  doipestic  oppression  with  the  ^if)e.2¥^l 
jUb^t  lit  weuid  re li^  the  qpen  waf^a^  of  faptiuii,  ^d.t|)p  ^• 
cret  qiachinatiQDS  pT'pierQgative. — *'  Qyapro^er  de  si^ounft 
i9dl^e  ¥esti:d,  populique  (Britanpi,)  P^tre;3  Cppscrmti,  de 
vestris  i^njugibua  a«  iibefis,,  4e  atis  ac  Ibcis,  de  l^nis  w 
templis,  de  lotius  urbis  tectis  ac  sedibus,  de  imperio,  de 
Itfiertate,  de  Balute<Brit&nniEe,)  deque  univentt  fepublit^ 
^ecemite  diligent 6r,  ut  inatituistis,  ac  fbrtit^r,^  ' 


Abt.X'I. — Prayeriand  DUeowsa  for  41k Ute of  t^miliet^ 
in  two  parlt.  By  Josbph  BowpbN.  LoiufoD,  Loag^ 
man,  ham,  8vo.  pp.  197,— 20*.  '  ■  ' 

TuBfirBtfactof  this  work  coceiste  of  t,be  V94«ljaorA4|g 
and  evening  prsyen  for  fiunities,  with  Qtbera  adapted  to 
sartiei^i;  oecanona :  the  second  of  twelve  digcouraea  for 
doniestie  instruction  with  addilioual  prayeca  suited  to  them. 
^he  public&tioA  f^mprises,  in  a  short  form,  all  4bat  is  im- 
mediately necesMry  for  family  devotion ,  and  instrqclioR. 
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ranee  flf  Haniel ;  tbe  others  lire  on  teDderRessofconsaence; 
iiprig;htiiees ;  wrsdom  and  innocence;  the  unproremenk 
and  the  ewtft  flight  of  time  -,  and  the  last  ob  the  beauUrta 
similitude  of  "  mao  fadinf^  libe  a  leaf." 

As  the  Huhjects  erv  peculiarly  apprbpriate,  so  19  the 
mannerin  which  thev  are  treated  :  tneae  are  no  mystic  al- 
lusions, no  learned  disquisitions,  nothing  that  can  tncum- 
ber  the  simple  practical  purpose  the  writer  has  in  vieir. 
He  is  fltlv  convinced  that  the  stock  of  human  knowledge 
contained  in  the  bible  is  sufficient,  that  this  sacred  ToluOie, 
8B  it  is  of  the  hi<3;best  anllqnitj,  so  it  is  of  the  greatest  ati- 
thoritj',  and  that  such  is  its  potter  of  efficacj^j  that  it  r&- 
qoires  notfain;^  more  than  the  common  feeling;  and  cdnunoa 
flense  of  mankind  to  give  its  examples  the  proper  infiuence 
and  its  precepts  the  pro^r  direction.  If  tnere  be  in  this 
work  more  unction,  as  it  is  called,  than  is  consistent  wiA 
the  modern  fashion  of  preacfaine,  it  has  no  portion  of  that 
cant  and  false  sensibilit;  with  which  some  religious  writing^ 
abound,  but  every  where  the  passions  are  excited  hy  6t  im^ 
pulses,  and  the  reason  is  awakened  hy  fit  motives.      •   '     ' 

Aa  a  specimen,  we  have  selected  the  following  admoni- 
tory  remarks,  suggested  by  the  character  of  Hazael.         '  - 

"The  les<o»of  univerwl  expcTicnce  is  |Jmh  iinf>reued;-r-fii^ 
there  are  fewtbiagi,  wilh  wliicfa  we  are  less  accuntely  acgtuiMfl^ 
than  the  inclination*  of  our  own  hesrls;  thdt,  if  ever  we  be  seciu« 
(n  anr  good  principles,  we  tre  fealt;  in  ttae  ntmosr  banr&i  We 
Saodly  give  ovrselves  credit  for  mty  virtiw,  to  th*  ejercisrii  tf 
-which  our  stations  and  ovportaDitifq  have  not  called  us.  We  fi^cy 
that  we  should  certainly  bate  and  avoid  every  bate  pncticv^  in 
wiiicb  we  have  Iwd  no  temptation  to  iodulfte.  No  soonei-do  new 
circomEftaDces  arise,  than  wetind  how  bflseiesa  our  self-flattery  ii. 

"  The  nanple  of  Haztel,  who  could  pass  10  rapidly  from  what 
■eemed  a  ;generotn  indignation  at  th»  image  of  himselC  presented  ip 
.iheglaM  of  propliecy,  to  the  most  dreadA)!  extreme  of  wickedueA* 
-will  be  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  s^rikius  one.  ,  But  such  it  will  be  »aU 
fre  the  deplorable  chajices,  which  ambition  works ;  such  the  bonuo- 
icti  niisahiefs  producec^- when  the  spirit  of  a  tyrant  dipN^TBS  tl^ 
^way.ofopeoing  totlieaccoinpli$tinleiitof  its  wishes.     '  .   .  ~ 

"  If  ifae  example  speak  not  directly  to  the  heart  of  person^ 

{ilaced  far  fioin  the  [^hs  df  greatness,  devoid  of  ambjfion,  ai^ 
laterJ  of  cruelty  and  blood;  let  them  recbllect  what  th^ybave  wit- 
aessed  themselves  in  coniioofi  tife,  or  what  has  beM  ftitHfulIy  r^ 
jiorted  to  them,  of  men,  who  4ere  the  pests  of  society,  and  pait^ 
at  length,  the  just  peoalf  v  6f  tbeit  crimes,  ttfti  DM  these  men  tbefr 
teasOus  of  virtuotis,  perha<ps  of  nobte,  Ading7  When  they  bsgill 
to  traiHgKSSt  Wen  not  their  conTuactunt  de^  and  tbcnr  parpoM 
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warm,  and,  as  ihty  thoo^t,  determmMll  When  tbty  bad  taken 
many  an  advanciog  step  in  the  patb  of  carruplion,  had  thpy  the 
least  noticHi  of  the  iuue,  lo  which  they  were  t^ing  1  Would  Ib^ 
not  hare  resented  it  as  a  gro^  iusult,  if  youtnd  ventured,  evea 
Iben,  to  foretell  their  endl  Possibly,  but  a  few  dajs  before  Ibc 
conmUsion  of  their  chief  crime,  and  when  actually  gotten  into  its 
imuiediate  ueigbbouthood,  they  were  not  only  insensible  uf  Ifae  im- 
pending danger,  but  would  have  revolted  with  indignatioD  trom 
the  thought  of  f4lling  by  it."    {3d  part,  p.  81—93.) 

We  are  not  aware  why  the  texts  are  not  prefixed  to  the 
diacoursee,  and  tke  rewrences  to  them  only  given.  Wa 
{treeume  that  they  are  intended  to  be  read,  ana  we  tee  no 
reason  why  the  leader  of  the  family  devotione  should  have 
the  trouble  of  referrine  to  the  bible  for  them. 

We  canndt  conclude  without  expreasing  our  convictioii 
of  the  importance  of  damestic  piety,  and  our  approbatioD 
oi  those  wno,  like  the  author,  with  attamnaents,  suited  to  a 
higher  species  of  composition,  condescend  to  accommodate 
tliemseWes  to  ks  bomehr  character.  It  is  a  remark  some- 
where of  Ar<^bishop  Tillotson  that  a  &mily  cao'  scarcely 
deserve  the  name  of  chriatian,  which  does  not  daily  assem* 
ble,'fer  the  purposes  of  prayer  and  instruction;  and  w* 
fegrrt  (he  discontinuance  of  a  practice  which  is  bo  strongly 
recomMended  by  the  w<n1by  primate.  At  the  preseat  day 
<he  n^lecf  does  not  arise  trom-  the'  want  of  means,  btf 
fWnn  the'deflcienCT  of  inelinition ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  penisal  of  these  discourses,  dictated  in  thegemiine 
«ptrit  offilety,  wfll  tend  to  encourage  those  sentinieDta 
that  are  most  favouralde  to  its  revival. 


THE  DRAMA. 

A»T.  XII. —  Ivan  ;  a  Tragedy,  in  jive  Acts.    Altered  and 

.    adapted  for  Representation.      By  William  SoxHEnr, 

£sq.  London,  printed  for  John  Murray,  1816,  8vo.  pp.  8ff, 

In  the  preftee  Mr.  Solheby  infoms  the  reader,  that  be  hai 
ahered  am)  adapted  -t^  tragedy  flvei  the  doeet  to  the 
^age,  and  that  one  scene  and  several  speediea  are  entirely 
iWtt.  What  the  piece  was  in  its  original  abape  we  hava 
not  bad  an  opportunity  of  judging ;  tmt  we  do  not  know 
4rhy^  inits-preeeet  form^  it  shopld  not  have  been  bron^t 
out  At  one  isf  our  brincipiBl  theatres.  During  the  whole  of 
last  winter,  several  new  tragedies,  from  the  pens  of  Lord 
Bytao,  Mr.  Walter  Scol^  and  Mr.  Sotheby,  were  the  sub*  - 
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jeete  *t  coMeinatMn  taaag  fgnQm  wIm  interest  Uumh* 
selvasin  the|>rogresBDf  the  (baina)  bwt  none  of  then  «j^ 
peared  npon  the  Mage,  and  «uUie  eKpeotetion  .was  oely  «a> 
lisSed  bj  tiie  pro<hiclion  or  Berttam,  hy  4be  Rev,  Ur.  Ma- 
turin,  upon  which  we  introduced  a  few  strietares  ■ncter'tbe 
proper  bead  in  onrnumberfor  Majf  last.  That  the  latter  wh 
more  successful  than  it  deserved  we  do  not  gay,  but  at  least 
it  shewed  that  th^re  was  a  spirit  of  forbearance  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  and  a  disposition  to  be  plea»ed,  which  was  not 
discoia^iiig  to  young  aaddiffidcDtoandidatee  for  dranutic 
feme.  iFw  this  roMon,  me  -had  ho»ed  to  ttove  witueeaed 
tlK  repraaentation  of  seveml  sew  reremts  in  the  department 
of  tragedy,  even  before  the  cloae  of  the  season ;  hot'  Covest 
Garden  only  .inteonipted  its  mecer  of  sbcwB  and  nelo> 
drames  \iy  a  pieee  intported  irota  'Iiwlaiid,  And  Eirmp'  Irfine 
(which  profesMs  to  majw  a  ^stand  imthU  «eepect>  only  .ffn% 
Ur.  Kean«D  opportunity  of  j^catifyng  his  •taste  Jbg'Ahewl^H 
ttoa  of  £eriKOw  on  his  ntpreas  geoowipundatioa. 

When  the  public. sees  eiwh  piecas  ssin^n  |wit  feiHh 
Afou^  tfae>nieaaa.ot'rtbepr«8ti,iinii4h'was  desiglieil  fiu-.the 
stage  .in  the  first  <ioalance,  .the  Jnquiqy  ie  oaSunilly  a#Alf 
w^t  eousei  obstrueted  iits  iperbinqance-aeconling  ilp  -Oie  .mv^ 
rtor'is  wiehfls  !  Although  Mr. '^otheby'is  ahilitiesmi^ner 
l>eiint«B*f,'hi8  worhs.aneHeU'eAtitleaito  gnst  >nwif>eflt; 
anfl  mheOiM.  maaaf^genhisideiTotiHitfaatgaiHie  (olheAt^gfe^ 
bc'  <lc8ar«e»'GoiBat  hiog:  mwe '  than  rtheiwswai  laoooie  >  answeff, 
'*'tiN  raioiaigersareittf 'OpisMDtfaat'ithiB  piieoe  irAli^ot  enc 
teed  on  ; representation. '  iWe  do'tiot'iaiy  l)u|t  he  baa  t 
right  to  expect  tbatlhis  own  .opJaioBitdtOHldheadfipled; 
but  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  with  the  weight  due 
ttf  tr,"and  "alair  trialhefore  the  legitimate  jntlges  Wight  t(»be 
allowed,  instead  of  consignioe  the  effort  to  the  partial,  not 
to  s^  incempeteat,  perusal  of  a  rtsal  author.  The^tabl^ 
10  our  days  are  guite  turned;  formerly  the,  managers  WMC 
Under. greitt  obl^ations  to  pt^rsons  who  would  write  ^r 
Iheiir ;  butnow  authors  think  themselves  eScee'dinglyfoilii- 
■ote  if  they  abtaiii.tlKifriOTidly  iot«rf«>itKta  of  snne  4Mid«iv 
lingiof  the<  theatre,  iwho  will  preswt,  wukbrJieccHHWgibwVA- 
Vly,  i)faeir;|U«duction  to  tbe.cQqdesoepdiim'.netiOeiOf  ipdinr 
doMB  ',io  Mitlaotity.  .Whether  ih.  -Setheby  noeired  •^.^fJ 
gnttlertciviibtie9;ODiAhef^QcMoniof>'hisitrMge[dj)ittoaiiQ(li(WP 
■inally  iDieet  [with :  from .  the  rp»l«olefia,i  WQiIhmw  |OQt  i  <  but '  tt 
Bppeai:K4a;bs,.thakthe.Biu>agor«,dtfliilM)t4008l|U  Uw4riii)te* 
xenUinirefueingtoaUoWpiLto^lW'ipevfflffiiied..  i  :.  i ' 
^     iXo'eooKiraaaeii&iitiwiU  rnotidapimu'  »)iwDMnjitRi^«tio«t 
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tef  the tbrae  unifies  of  tiiw,  j^lacc,  vttA  Mthm,  are  lA^ 
terved  in  Ivan  wMi  toteraUe  MFMtnees ;  asd  it  niuM  b*  dl' 
hnved  in  gMMral,  that  they  cramp  too  mticb  the  venias  of 
tke  aatbor  and  the  imat^ation  of^tlle  reador,  wbkb,  b^  tlw 

SWppy  eonBlnietKHi  of  tbe  Enetisfa  drama,  as  contradiatiR* 
aisMd  from  tbat  of  Fmnce,  aUows  an  unlimled  and  t^ar' 
»B  range.  Tke  fable  of  Mr.  Sottietiy'9  piece,  however,  (• 
•o  jodicteuBt;  OKaiaf  ed,  tbat  tlie  rettraint  is  scarcely  felt, 
ana  tkc  reader  is  not  anare-of  the  eborl  time  occupied  in 
bHagin^  tbe  story  ti>  a  conclasion,  until  he  has  bad  time  to 
raflect  tipon  its  fwocreea  i  the  same  remMt  will  apply  to  the 
^ties  of  place  ana  action.  Indeed  thegreat  olgcct  of  fbc 
•ulbor  seem*  to  ban  be*i>th«  production  of  a  perlbrmaneo 
,  adqtted  in  many  important  respects  to  the  preTailing  taste, 
and  ?et  preaemngnotafeff  ofthe  valuaUe  requintes  of  s 
goootrMfedy.  If  we  are  ashed,  whether  much  flne  poetry 
M  to  be  fodnd  in  ivanj  MHidt  delicate  dMcriptioii  am  nica 
delineation  of  varinl  ebavaotef,  tae  most  answer  is  the  De< 
gBtire,  and  we  apprebaMi  that  Mr.  Solbeby  did  not  intend 
to  introduce  Ihew  t  be  iMu  too  well  aware  of  the  imposbib)' 
lity  of  ^iviag effect  tossdl  parte  in  the  present  state  of  o«r 
tbeattVB  to  nalie  tbe  rain  attempt :  but  as  we  beftire  re* 
narbed,  bis  tragedy  is  fiiU  of  bosin*sf  of  tmportsmce ;  and 
deelaiBator>'  elcKfaenM  and  passion,  suited  to  the'  space  the 
utiMc^B  voice  is  «o  ill,  ore  to  be  found  in  it  from  the  begill- 
lUNfto  the  and.  The  prbtoipid  fenlt,  in  what  may  be  ttrmed 
the  nmdnmcal  ^ftortion  of  tbe  perfermance,  is,  that  the  sita* 
Miota  are  not  suffllcieotly  varied,  and  there  is  rather  too 
mach  of  «fiBS{Hratora  and  poisons,  the  farmer  of  whom  ara 
for  eveT'  swearing  fidelity^  and  makii^  resolutions,  M'ithotit 
CMDingto  any  foUilment  of  their  desigas  until  the  very  end 
of  tbe  piece!  tbis  nuy  beeaid  to  fill  up  time  on  the  stage 
witboat  advancing  me  catasttvphe.  We  will,  in  tte  tinrt 
tiMtanca,  «vea  sbesl  ootiine  of  tbe  &bte. 

Ivan,  tbe  rightful  Emperor  of  Russia,  beCM«  btt  anwed 
bt  sanhood,  bad  been  confined  in  die  fortress  of  SeHluesol- 
burgh  by  a  powerfel  nobl«mnn  named  N^ritnb,  smd  Slitt^ 
beth  had  been  raised  to  tbt  throne  in  bis  stead  '  No  -mwAlve 
Ibr  thia  act  of  dislw^Ity  is  montioned,  and  Ntaritziti,  to 
ttbose  «nsi0(^  ivan  is  entrusted,  seems  h^flo  repent  his 
feg(«ey  in  «be  faimnese  when  be  wiMesees  the  ^loo«7  itnpri* 
aoaneat  of  his  legitimate  sovereign.  Rimuni,«  cruel  »m( 
bautrhty  co«Hier,soo(k  supersedes  Narttnin  in  tiie  favour  of 
tbe£aipresstbellilb^ber  with  alarm  Ibr  tbe  security  «fbtr 
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tIfronewbtle'IrBnniniBia8«live,  sod  fiMlljr;  prooarea  Na- 
ritzin  to  be  aecoied  of  treason.  On  his  (rial  before  the 
SmpresB,  Naritzin  vindicates  hiiDBetf  from  the  char^  of 
endeavourinff  to  re-in«tate  Ivbd,  sad  be  is  restored  to  fa- 
vour on  condition  that  he  will  keep  his  prisoner  ever  near 
hJB  person,  and  will  plunge  a  poignard  in  his  breast  if  any 
attempt  be  made  \ty  nim  to  regain  tlie  crown  of  faia  latherB : 
this  condition  is  extorted  by  the  alternative  of  the  instant 
death  of  Ivan  if  it  were  reiUGed.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
conspiratore,  frienda  of  Ivan  and  of  his  parents,  are  secretly 
at  work  to  procure  his  celease,  imagining  that  Naritzin 
will  second,  or  at  least  not  obstruct,  their  design,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  solemn  engagement  he  has  entered  loto  with  the 
Empress.  This  may  oe  considered  the  pivot  of  the  tra- 
gedy; for  Naritzin,  while  he  preserves  nia  loyalty  to  the 
mistress  whom  he  had  seated  on  the  throne,  feds  the 
strongest  n^rd  for  Ivan,  wbote  noble  qualities  began  gra- 
dually to  expand,  and  jof  ^bose  impetiiosity  and  love  of 
justice  and  revenge  he  waa  in  conslaat  terror.  Petrowna, 
the  wife  of  Naritzin,  had  informed  IvaA  of  the  intentioss 
of  his  frienda  before  she  learnt  that  her  husband  had  en- 
gaged  to  destroy  faim  if  he  attempted  to  regain  his  throne ; 
and  this  intelligence  naturally  rouses  all  tbe  energies  of  the 
young  man,  as  far  as  those  .energies  existed  in  his  emaciated 
and  forlom  condition.  In  the  end  the  compirators  l»«ak 
iftto  the  prisMi-to  frae  Iva*,  And  to  rest«re  him  to  his  dig- 
nity*. Naritzin  is  now  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  solemt)  pro^ 
mise ;  but  when  in  desperation  he  liAs  his  band  agaioat 
■  Ivan  (to  whom  tie  had  before  disclosed  the  secret),  it  is  ar- 
rested by  one  of  tbe  conspirators;  and  Ivan,  who,  aotwith- 
ataai^ing  all  his  sufferings,  loves  Naritzen  as  a  fiuher,  in  or- 
der to  redeem  his  pledge,  seizes  a  weapon,  atid  destroya 
himself  at  the  very  moment  when  his  freedom  waa  auured. 
This  is  the  catastrophe  of  the  piene,  and  the  curtain  taUa 
toflieiphat  abruptly  in  tbe  Germtin  style ;  but  after  suth  an 
actof  heroisni,  nothingcould  foe  said  or-  done  that  would 
not  appefff  almost  absurd  aad  iaapertiasBt. 

Ob  reading  this  8fcetch,'«ur  readei*  will  not  fail  to  re* 
BBrkf.that,  for  the  sake  of  his  tragedy,  Mr.  Sotbehv'.doea 
Aot  scruple  to  violate  in  a  slight  degree  hiBt<h'ical  tratn,  botk 
Vith  regard  to  events  and  the  character x)f  Jvan,  iwhich  be 
lus  represented,  not  only  in  an  amiafalei  but  ah  admirable 
point  of  view:  his  object,  however,  waa  to  writes  tragedjr, 
not  a  history;  though  when  both  eajs  be  conbioedit.is 
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jubilees  to  be  preferred.  We  sIm^  now  give  a  few  spfeci- 
mens  from  different  parts,  that  our  readers  r.vf  judge  of 
the  style  a^  Well  as  tbe  story.  The  follnwine  is  from  the 
scene  where  Naritzin  is  accused  by  Rimuni,  before  the  Eni> 
press,  of  endeavouring  to  {H'ocure  th«  liberation  of  Ivan. 

"  Narit.  Wlueo  Ivan's  wronos  rang  loud  on  evefy  tongue, 
Ab(I  the  deep  woe,  which  fill'd  each  heart,  in  mine 
Was  guilt  and  condemnation;  then,  before  me, 
Like  a  torinenling  spirit,  dny  and  night, 
llie  inmge  of  the  youth,  by  me  dethrond, 
Lone  in  the  dungeon,  vilely  chain'di  in  tortures. 
Rose  ceaselessly ;  nor  ever  fail'd  the  sting 
Of  conscience  here  to  lodge  its  gathet'd  veaoai. 
Till  the  sharp  goading-of  remorse  compell'd  me, 
In  expiation  of  the  oi^nce,  to  claim 
TTiis  dreadful  charge :  and  here  to  dedicate. 
To  solitude  and  sad  obscurity. 
The  closing  of  a  day  whose  dawn  was  glory-—- 
I   .       Yet  wholly  Dol  unblesl,  so  Heav'n  vonchsaf'd  me 
To  shield  the  helpl^s  from  the  oppressor's  wrong. 
And  haply  soothe — if  aught  oQ  miitb  might  soot^i-^ 
The  suffenngs  of  the  wroog'd,  the  outreg'd  Ivsn. 

"  flint.  Wrong'd,  outrag'd  Ivan  I 
.    "  Li>rd$.  Treason  I 
,  "  Emp.  (to  the  Lords)  Peace!  be  silent! 

J  too  have  human  feelings — ^hunian  pity. 
"  Narit   Outtag'd  I  |  Bpakc  the  jwoira — i«ok  at  tfaiii  cfaarfe. 

(Takmapajnr  frmaiiUbenm,) 
I  would  not,  for  Ihy  sake,  my  grftcious  mistress. 
Before  the  public  eye  prodhoe  this  <^d. 

"  Emp.  My  Lord  Naritztul  this  imports  my  honour. 
Proclaim  aloud  the  charge. 

«  Rim.  Ha!  (AtUt.) 

"  Narit,  '  Guard  this  Ivan  :- 
Close  fetter'd,  in  a  dungeon's  cell  immure  him, 
Far  from  the  light  of  day,  and  every  eye.  ' 

Save  thine;  such  food,  as  nnture  craves,  be  his. 
His  mind  Is  brutatiz'd :  bv  means  that  tame  ■   ' 

The  stubborn  brute,  subdue  bis  savage  mood.' 

"  Emp.  (to  Rim.)  These  were  thv  words. 

't.  (holding  it  before  her)  The  soverdgn's  hud  Ixis 


"  Nmt.  (, 
•  sigE 


mhscribed. 

"  E)mp.  My  name!  oh,  Meaven  ! 
I  will'd  that  Ivan  should  be  close  inimiir'd,— 
Not  faaraiily  tortur'd.       '  -        ' 

"  iVorii.  (kneeU)  Hear  me.  \ 
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"  Emp.  Wherefore  kneell 
Ariwl  , 

"  Aarit.  Voucbsafe  me  audwnce :  if  this  hand 
First  crown'd  jour  brow ;  if  firet  1  hail'd  you  empress ; 
Have  pity  upon  IvBD.    From  this  scroll 
Blot  out  the  slain  and  character  of  blood : 
Not  of  that  fiend, — of  thy  own  heart  take  counsel : 
Then,  io  the  splendour  of  your  fire's  renown. 
His  sceptre  weild:  and,  oht  permit  that  Ivan, 
-The  wrong'd,  the  oulrag'd,  unoffending  Ivan, 
May  ID  some  cloister's  sanctuary  pass 
Life's  tranquil  day.    The  peace,  the  public  weal, 
The-throne's  stability,  your  sacred  life. 
Claim  justly  such  restramt;  but  all  beyond 
Kutbless  oppression. 

"  Rim.  Dar'st  tfaon  thus  proclaim  it 
Before  thy  sovereign's  presence! 
-  "  Narit.  Sir,  I  speak 
Under  the  terror  of  no  earthly  power : 
There  reigns  niy  judge,"  (Pointing  up.) 

ThiH  scene  is  nerrobfi,  and  well  conducted,  and  in  tfas 
ttcting  might  be  rendered  exceedingly  eflective.  Th^  next 
extract  ie  from  the  end  of  Act  lit.,  and  is  part  of  a  dialogue 
that  Mr.  Sotheby  states  in  the  preface  to  have  been  added 
for  representation;  although  there  is  much  power  in  it,  we  , 
doubt  whether  such  a  scene  be  consistent  with  nature.  Hi* 
,'  muni,  the  author  of  the  close  confinement  of  Ivan,  visits 
hia  cell  when  Ivan  and  Naritzin  are  together. 

"  RiMUNi  enlen, 
"  JwtK.  That  serpent ! 
"  Narit.  (endtammring  to  prevent  /Zumutff  entrtmee)  Ent^ 

nol. 
*■  Rim.  I  will  behold  him. 

"  /nan.  Heav'o  !  vengeance  1  vengeance  I  (To  hiBUtlf.) 

'^  Rim.  (contidrrimg  Ivan)  Stern  his  threatening  lirow. — 
Naritain — haste,  the  empress  waits  thy  coming. 

"  Ivan,  (vritk  Reeled  ealauuu  to  Rimuni)  Stay  yet  awhile 
^  — rlhe  scene  will  glad  thy  soul — 

.  finrvey  this  bannt  coneenia]  to  thy  nature. 
Stjpy  man— <ff cfiptng-  Aiiii>~tbe  serpent,  that  in  H^per  air 
'  Basks  sweltering  in  Ihe  bWe  of  day,  slinks  back 
To  lurk  in  caves  obscure  that  feed  hia  venom. — 
Nay,  gaze  around. 
"  Narit.  Peace,  Lvan  1 
"  Rim.  (andt)  Taunting  boy:       .     *" 
T<e8, 1  will  know  thy  Jiatui^  and  subdue  H>  . 
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"  loan, (eaMy  taka the lan^,  and dirtctttkt /ijfU to merai 
placet) 
Look  on  these  damps — this  pestilential  dew. 
That,  drop  b^  drop,  bursts  on  llie  moulderiug  gtone 
Tbat  wears  away  bcDeatb  it — 'tis  my  breath 
Has  fed  it.     Look  upon  these  rugged  fiats — 
Nay,  closely  mark  them : — see  you  not  the  trace 
Worn  by  the  ceaseless  tread  of  my  tone  feet. 
Year  at^er  year  T     They  are  the  eternal  marlu. 
That  on  the  inanimate  rock  to  after  times 
Shall  grave  thy  cruelty.     Now,  if  thou  canst. 
Look  on  the  marks  that  character  the  living. 

■'  Rim.  (atide)  Yes,  be  shall  die. 

"  Ivan  (holding  up  the  lamp  fe  hit  own  coutUemaue.y 
Look  on  these  orbs  of  vision,  temper'd  down 
To  the  dull  glimmer  of  this  feeble  lamp : 
These,  at  my  l>irth,  the  great  Creator  gifted 
With  power  and  capability,  at  once 
With  one  swift  glance  to  sweep  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Earth  rob'd  in  beauty,  and  the  vast  expanse 
Of  waves  that  heave  huge  ocean's  amplitude. 
Look  on  this  cheek,  despair's  sharp  canker-worin 
Has  robb'd  it  of  its  roseate  blooOi,  'and  cast     '  ' ' 
On  youth  the  wan  and  spectry  hue  of  age : 
These  limbs,  too,  scarce  have  strength  to  bear  me  up; 
But,  feeble  as  tbey  are,  at  sight  of  thee, 
I  feel  in  each  brac'd  sinew  strength  and  power 
To  read  thee  into  atoms.  {ftoleMtfy  uhe»  htm.) 

"  Rim.  (drawing  a  dagger)  Perish  first. 

"  Narit.  No,  traitor !  (Staifing  Atm.) 

"  Rim.  Help — bo  1  guards,  help !— rescue  I  rescue! 

(/mr  ruiM,'  and  bars  the  door,  and  matches  the  dagm;) 

"  loan.  The  iron  door  is  barr'd— now !  hat  hal  ha  I 

"  Rva.  Oh  mercy ! 

"  Narit.  Ivan!  holtl:  or  instant  death 
In  torturing  flames  consumes  us. 

"  fvan.  {drops  the  dagger)  Thou  in  torture 
For  Ivan's  deed  ?— away,  thou  fiend !  delay  not-^ 
The  mercy,  thou  bast  louad,  to  others  yield : 
Begone — avoid  my  sight. 

Hence  1— tell  the  usurper,  in  this  cell  of  honor  * 
I  o'er  thee  stood,  the  dagger  in  my  grasp. 
Nor  struck  the  blow :  then,  for  thou  canst,  command  1>^ 
Xo  free— no,  fix  on  Russia's  throne  crowo'd  Ivan. 

'    [Exnmt  Narit.  aad  Rtm," 

We  sbfdl  conclude  br  the  nutmequept  quotation  from 
Act  v.,  where  Nnritzin  informs  the  faero  of  the  solemn  vow 
made  to  the  Empress,  thst  he  wHI  stab  Ivan,  if  lie  make 
any  attempt  to  regain  his  freedom  and  throne. 


^  han,  a  T^of^edr/. 

"  Narit.  I  must  disclose  it. 
While  jet  my  voice  has  puwer— Ivnn,  'tis  sworn, — 
TIm*  solemn  vow  is  ratified  in  Heaven, — 
No — to  n  fiend  my  plighted  soul  is  bound. 
To  fis  this  ma rdern us  dagger  in  thy  heart. 
Yet,  bad  I  not  so  sworn,  ftimuni's  band. 
Ere  now,  had  atabltVt  tEiee. 

"  tvtm.  L«t  KimiuiiHtat>[ne — 
I  woidd  not-  that  ui^  lilotnl  should  stain  Iby  hand. 
And  lay  Heaven's  curse  upon  thee. 

"  NarU.  Now  \.\  that  wish—  Oh,  by  thy  firm  assurance 
Of  heaven,  arid  bi'ss  hereafter,  I  coiyurethee. 
Thus,  on  my  knee — 

"  tvan.  Rise!  rise! 

"  Narit  First  grant  my  prayer.     ' 
Id  pity  to  thyself—  to  me  in  mercy. 
If  thou  wilt  S)tare  my  noul  the  sin  of  blood, 
Swear,  that  beucelbrtb,  tho' fraud  or  violence 
Should  ope  thy  prii,un  tell,  thou  wilt  r^ect 
TTie  pft  of  offer'a  freedmn. 

"  /eoN.  Nu,  I  dare  not. 

"  Natit.  Yet  bear  me,  Ivan — swear  thou  wilt  reject  it ; 
And,  day  by  day,  Ihou,  at  Narilzin's  side, 
Shalt  of  the  tresbness  of  the  free  winds  drink. 
And  on  thy  cheek  of  youth  the  blood  shall  leap 
To  wanton  b  the  sunbeam:  thou  shalt  thrill 
At  voice' of  biHBUi  kktdoess;  and  gay  sounds, 
"nie  lute  and  soufc,  shall  chase  thy  daylight  down, 
And'f;ladneB9  greiet  ihy  revels. 

.  "  (pan.  No,  I  dare  not. 
Bnt  yesterday  my  oath  had  answer'd  thee. 
And  sanctified  thy  ofSa — never,  now ;— -  .  - 

Twas  but  this  room  I  heard  the  exulting  call      ■ 
Of  high-rais'd  hope,  of  fi«edom,  ven^^eance,  empin. 
I  am  not  master  of  my  mind — mv  soul 
Has  been  disturb'd,  and  my  proud  spirit  suar'd 
On  the  high  wing  of  infinite  desires, 
That  burn  for  their  accomplishment.     No — never 
Shall  Ivan  be  what  once  be  was,  content 
To  lurk  with  vipers  in  th'  empoison'd  cell. 
And  coil'd  In  frozen  apathy,  there  perish, 
Crusfa'd  like  a  noisome  reptile  from  creation. 
Beneath  the  foot  that  spurns  it. 
,  ,  "  Narit.  (to  Mouetf,  in  utmattagm^)  Must  I  slay  hiitiT 

"  Ivan.  What  I  bribe  me  to  submission  with  gay  pWasures, 
The  lute,  and  song,  and  feast]     Uncfaain  the  lion, 
Whom  time,  and  fimme,  and  sore  blowi,  bavetai^t 
.fo.orouch  beneath  man's  foot  in  stoning  tamuies*, 
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Tbeu  bid  bim  lick  the  hand  that  beckons  bim 
Back  to  the  den — 90  bencefbrth  look  on  Ivan. 

"  A'orif .  Tis  sworn — this  da^er  slajis  thee. 

"  Iwm.  Awa^l  who  made  thee  arbiter  of  enpireal 
Bade  tbee  upraise  a  slave  to  sovereigntv. 
And  wreat  his  father's  sceptre  from  »  mooarcb. 
.    Whose  arm  has  strength  to  weild  it,  and  whose  bearti 

TauKbt  b;  self-woe,  and  sense  of  human  frailty, 
.     Would  temper  it  with  mercy.— rWbo  iim  IT 

Thy  sovereign : — Thou  t  such  as  thy  sires  of  old : 

Thy  breath,  Ihy  being,  banes  upon  my  word. 

No  more  with  woe's  weak  plaint  I  sue  tor  pity: 

Hie  mandate  of  my  sovereign  will  obey ; 

Abjure  thy  impious  vow,  unbar  (he  cell,  , 

And,  calling  on  the  King  of  Kings,  replaoe 

On  my  anointed  brow  the  diadem  : 

Then  shall  my  pardon,  canceiling  thy  cripie, 

Dnwdown  Heaven's  mercy  on  thee." 

A  fastidious  critic  might  point  out  several  defects  in  the 
conduct  of  the  ^lory,  and  some  faults  in  the  lan^ua^  em- 
ployed  to  convey  it ;  ainont;  lho!%e  faults,  a  few'  affectationa 
.  of  originality,  that  are  even  ofTensive :  but  we  will  not 
attempt  to  lessen,  by  such  minutiae,  the  invourable  impres- 
sion  made  on  the  minds  of  our  readei^,  where  so  much  is 
^ven  to  compensate  partial  and  unimportant  defects.  Were 
our  opinion  likely  to  have  any  influencC'We  would  sincerelj 
recommend  to  the  luanaffers  of  our  theatres  with  regard  to 
this  tragedy,  to  re-consider  their  decision,  or  rattiir  the 
decision  of  those  to  whom  they  delegate  their  authority. 


BIBUOTriEUA   ANTIQUA. 

For  out  of  the  olde  feldes.  as  men  saielh, 
Cometh  all  thin  new  curiie,  fro  ypre  to  yere ; 
AdiI  out  of  old  bookes,  in  good  faieth, 
Cotneth  all  this  newe  science  that  men  lere. 

( kaucer't  Autm.of  t'oulet,  tt.  4. 

Art.  XII [. — v*«  jtpologj/Jbr  /4ctors,conlainv>g  three  britfi 
TreiUists  ;—l.  Tfirir-.^a/iquilu;  "i.  Their  ancient  Pig- 
nit^;  3.  The  true  v<ie  -f  their  QuidUy  Wrilten  by  Tho- 
mas HEYwoon  Etprodesse  soletttel-.deiectare.  London^ 
printed  by  Nicholas  Okes,  1612.     Pp.'62. 

Im   a  period  scarcely  exceeding  twenty  years,   dramatic 
poetry  id  Englaod  had  its  birth,  aod  arrived  at  its  maturity; 
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for  twenty  yean  it  may  be  B«id-  tiO'bBf  e '  eontinaed '  at  its 
height ;  and  in  twenty  years  mere,  occupied  by  its  decline 
and  fall,  it  was  entirely  extinguisbed  :  we  BpMk  here  of 
dramutic  poetry,  aa  it  existed  in  the  time  of  shakepeare 
and  his  contempoparietr. 

During,  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  Puritans  were  aim- 
ing at,  and  gradually  acquiring  power :  against  the  stt^e 
(including,  in  that  general  term,  authors,  works,  and  actors) 
the  attacks  of  that  body  were  peculiarly  and  unceasingly 
-directed  ;*  and  many  and  tedious  are  the  discourses  (quot- 
iag  and  misquoting  the  wathorities  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  perverting,  with  aJL  tlie  ingenuity 
of  malice,  the  Scrtptures  tbemselves)  which  havebe^ 
handed  down  to  posterity  upon  this  aatiject.  Those  who 
expect  to  find  in  them  Qny  tnterastinginteUigeoee'i^  the 
then  state  of  the  stage,  will  be  grievon^y  dnappointed ; 
for  bold  assertion  always  supplies  the  place  of  proo^  and 
vehement  invective  of  argimtent^    FiQ^ly?  as  our  readers 

*  Ib  hU  TVsH  BrUanka,  IGM,  canto  3,  Heywood  very  severely  utiiiiei 
the  Pmdt»D8  :  with  reference  to  eurprcEent  subject,  he  says — 

"  Jle  can  endnreno  Organs,  bnt  is  vest 

Tohear  tbe  QniriBteri  thrill  Antheais  lingi 

He  Usniefl  degrees  in  the  Academy  next, 

AdiI  'gsinst  the  liberal  arts  can  Seripture  bring ; 

Aud  nben  hia  tongiie  bath  mn  beeide  the  text. 

Yon  may  perc^ve  him  his  load  clamoara  liag 
'Oaimthonest  pastimes,  and  with  piteoQs  [dime 
Saile  against  huBtingi  hawking,  cocks,  and  plays.'' 
t  A  daller.  or  more  incoherent  book,  was  never  wrilleo,  than  Pj^^ne'i 
thii^  quarto,  called  Hittriamiatix,  the  Playeri  Samrge,  which  wai  printetl 
in  1633:  the  only  amusing  Ihing  in  it  is,  the  ridiculous  sectarian  seal  with 
^rUcb  he  atlaelu  his  opponeBis.    Pbilip  StabtkCH  vrotfi  aboat  fifty  yean 
hetore  his  Atniifnut  <^ 4lM>t*,  vibifii  on  other  topics  contains  mubh  carirau 
and  enlertafiUHg  matter,  but  when  he  «pe4s  of  "  stage-plaies   and  inter- 
ludes, with  their  wirkedneqse,''  he  is  equally  vehement,  equally  stupid  and 
nitargunicntBtive— asent«iiceis  enough-    "And  whete^yousay  tt 
good  examples  to  be  learned  in  them  (stage- plaies)  :  truly  so  there 
:«. .^.._v..j.  -.^ =.,,___    ■fyoowilllf 


nitargunicntBtive— asenteiiceis  enough.    "And  wheteae,  you  say  there 

good  examples  to  be  learned  in  them  (stage- plaies)  :  tra) " 

you  will  leame  fklshood ;  if  you  will  leame  cosenage :  if  ^ . . 
(teceiue ;  if  yon  will  leame  to  plaie  the  hypocrite — to  cogge,  to  lyej 
*  Alsifie :  if  yon  will'  leame  to  jest,  laugh,  and  ieere — to  grimie,  to 

and  ntfwb:  if  you  will  learae  to  plaie  the  vice,  to  sweare,  teare,  and  blai- 
.     pbeme  both  Heauen  and  Earth,"  &c.  &c.    Tbc  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
kork'iixinstiD  the  lame  style;,  and  Dr. RaiAoldes' taboiiooB OHrlbviB  )f 
Stage  Pia^  is  quite  a  match  lor  it. 

To  these  productions,  and  to  the  anathemas  delivered  even  from  the  pot 
IdVWhbttnone adverts  lu  his  TtaeMoite  for  Iht  Tinu,  1384.  "The  gidty 
JUjrknM.(sayahe)iD  pn  bit  que  sermons,  and  others  uiprinti^  boakes.buie 
(of  late)  very  sharply  inuayed  against  Stage^ilaies  (nnproperly  called  Ti» 
fedies,  Comedies,  and  Moralles)  as  the  Sprynges  of  ihanj'  vices,  aud  Ae 
.atamblyt^-blockes  of  Godlynesee.  Truely  the  tie  tif  them  mn  the  SaMA 
day,  anff  the  oAuw  of  Iheni  tit  «1  times,  with  scorilylie  an'if  ndhaate  t<n- 
■T*]«Me,BiiBiftied  Blatter  Hieoienttbrifatni  to  Mwnet  tndtheltotaJrtfati 
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■re  RWBre,  tfa^  PuritanB  fiiicc«eded  in  -cloBMg  these  sourceB 
of  knowledge  and  liheralit;  of  Bentiment;  and,  by  the 
efforts  of  Ptynoe-  and  his  "  straight-hained"  -  associates,  a 
8t*p  was,  for  a  time,  put  to  public  theatrical  representatiooa. 
By  this  calamitoua  eretit,  the  exerciBe  of  the  good-aeofle 
and  taste  of  the  people  ofEiwlatid,  which  bad  renred  our 
early  stage,  was  suspended  for  aWut  ten  years;  and  mi 
opportunity  was  afforded,  after  the  Kestoration,  to  tntro- 
dnce  a  new  school  of  dramatic  poetrr,  formed  upontbe 
fashionable,  though  absard  model,  of  France. 

In  onr  last  niiolber  we  had  occasian  to  r^er  to,  and  to' 
quote,  the  curious  tract  we  have  choeen  for  our  preseat 
article :  it  is  onei  of  the  comparatively  few  pieces  in  replty 
to  the  senseless  aecusations  of  the  real  enemies  of  poetry, 
and  the  pretended  friends  of  parity ;  and  the  author,  in  ma 
dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  stales,  that  be  has  ei- 
dearoUred  "  to  make  good  a  isubject,  which  many  through 
envy,  but  most  through  ignorance,  have  sought  violeotij 
and  beyond  merit  to  oppngne." 

in  the  long  list  of  wnters  for  the  stage,  at  the  latter  edd 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  t^innieg  of  thkt  bf 
Janies  I.,  no  name  is  better  known  than  that  of  Thomas 
Heywood,  the  author  of  this  Apoloei/  for  Actors,  although 
scarcely  a  sinele  fact  of  his  life  nas  oeen  recorded.  Neither 
the  time  of  his  birth,  nor  of  bis  death,  are  known ;  and  we  . 
can  only  trace  him  by  the  dates  aSixed  to  his  works,  which 
extend  &om  1601  to  1611.  Thus  for  40  years  he  was  a 
.  Writer ;  and,  as  he  states  in  the  preface  to  his  General  His- 
toru  of  Jfbmen,  he  had  been  "  long  and  mucb  conversant 
wiui  poets."  In  an  address  prefixed  to  his  English  Tra- 
veller, he  asserts  the  almost  hiflt^ible  &ct,  that  in  no  leei 
than  220  plays,  he  "  had  either  an  entire  lrand,'or,  at  Ike 
least,  a  main  finger,"  besides  nnmerons  other  works ;  bo 
that  some  persons  have  calculated  that,  comparing'  the 
length  of  his  life  and  the  quantity  he  wrote,  he  must  haVe 
got  through  about  a  sheet  a-day.  That  Heywood  was  a 
fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  is  mentioned  by  W'illiam 
Cartwright,*  who,  under  the  initials  W.  C,  republished 


•  Cartwright  was  an  actor,  ai  ia  phin  from  the  temu  (rf  hli  dedleatioii ; 
and  Oldyi  aiierts  that  he  naa  al»o  a  bookseHer.  Hi*  edition,  on  the  tiHo, 
itate«  that  it  <nu  prioted  on  his  account.  He  presented  a  fine  eolleetioa 
of  pla j«  to  Dnlwicb  College,  which  have  »n  dtai^ptned :  hu  pktarc  MiU 
liwp  tbet^  and  it  bin  been  engraved. 
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the  Jpolog^for  Jetors  with  the  title  of  ITie  Actor's  Vindi* 
cation^  shortly  after  the  decease  of  it§  author.  It  la  not  a 
little  sincular,  that  Cartwright,  in  tnacribing;  it  to  the  Mm-" 
quia  ot^  Dorcheater,  obsen  ea,  that  "  the  Author  of  this  en- 
suing Poem,  not  long  before  his  death,  dtscorering  how 
undeservedly  our  qualitv  lay  under  theenvioua  and  igno- 
rant, made  our  Vindication  his  aubjecf."  This  edition  has 
no  date ;  but  it  seema  remarkable  that  Cartwrigfat  should 
have  been  ignorant  that  the  piece  had  actually  been  printed 
as  early  as  1618,  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  death  of  its 
Author.*  PoBtibly  Cartwright  might  be  ignorant  of.  the 
feet,  and  printed  his  edition  from  a  MS.,  with  alterations, 
irhich  are  often  more  than  rerbal.     We  have  both  the  ori- 

'^nal  and  the  reprint  before  ue,  but  we  ^all  mahp  our 
extractB  fVom  theJormer,  which  waa  put  to  preas  prQlably 
under  the  imtnediate  care  of  Hey  wood;  as  may  be  inferred 
from  a  letter  from  him,  annexed  to  the  edition  of  ]6I9,  ''to 
hie  approved  good  friend,  Mr.  Nicholas  Okes,"  the  printer. 
The  numerous  typographical  errors  in  works  of  the  time, 
liBTe  been  oflen  lamented  by  the  critical  correctors  of  syl- 

■  bUee  and  letters ;  a'nd  aa  thia  epistle  containa  both  general 
■Bd  particular  infbrmation  on  the  pmnt,  we  will-quoteit. 

"  The  infinite  faults  escaped  ia  my  hooke  of  Britamea  Trotf,  by 
the  negligence  of  the  Printer,  as  the  misquotations,  mistaking  rf 
sillables,  niiaplaciog  of  halfe  lines,  coining  of  stnmge  and  never- 
beanl-ef  words.  These  being  without  number,  when  I  would  have 
taken  a  pSTticuIar  account  of  the  Errata,  the  Printer  answered  nte, 
he  would  not  puMish  his  owoe  disworkemaoship,  but  ratber  let  his 
owne  feult  lie  upon  the  necke  of  the  Author:  and  being  feiirfiil  tbat 
others  of  bia  (juality  had  beene  of  the  same  nature  and  couditian, 
and  findine  you,  on  the  coiArary,  so  csrefiiil  and  industrious,  so 
■eriousBoduborioos  to  do  the  Author  all  tfaerigbts  of  the  prcsse,  I 
could  not  chuse  but  gratulate  your  honest  endeavours  with  this  short 
moeinbraoce.  Here  likewise  J  must  necessarily  insert  a  manifest 
injury  done  me  in  that  worke,  by  taking  the  two  epistles  of  Parit  to 
firZmand  HeUtt  \o  J^ari»,^aA  printing  them  in  a  lesse  volume  under 
tbe  n^me  of  another,  which  may  put  the  world  in  opinion  I  migbt 
gtealethem  from  him;  and  he  to  do  faimselfe  right,  batli  since  pub- 
lished them  in  his  owne  name :  but  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  line* 
Dot  worthy  his  patronage  under  whom  he  hath  publtabt  tbem,  so 

•  111  [he  editiun  ol"  itil2,  Heywood  observes,  iu  a  shoit  ndiliess  "  to  lliB 

,    Jadiclal  Eesder,"  "  my  pen  halh  seldome  appeared  in  Presse  'rill  now." 

,   Tliu  is  pei'fecUy  irreconcileable  wiih  tiie  aiaertion,  thai  the  piece  ww 

written  >'  not  Iod);  before  his  death."    It  appears  extraardinary  that  tbe 

.Kithor  Bhoflid  90  «tpte,  .even  in  lei2,  no  less  than  s«f  en  dramatic  works  |>T 

heywood  h»ying  been  printed  befQre  tbat  year. 
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the  author  I  know  much  oAendcd  with  M  /amrd  (tlut  idtogeUier 
nnkoowne  to  bim)  presumed  to  nmfcc  so  bold  vi%  his  nameJ  These, 
and  the  likf  dishonesties,  f  know  vou  to  be  cleere  of;  aad  I  could 
vrish  but  to  be  the  happy  author  of  so  worthy  a  worbc  at  I  conkl 
willingly  commit  to  your  care  and  workmanship," 

Heywood's  carelessness  reD;ardine  his  Tolominous  pro- 
ductions frequently  exposed  bim  to  these  impositions:*  one, 
which  he  records  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  his  "  Braxm  -^g'^" 
1613,  is  not  muct  to  the  credit  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Homy 
named  Austin^  whom  Heywood  exposes  aa  hariug  insinu- 
ated himsellv  and  stolen  three  boobs  of  Ovid's  Art  ^Lovcy 
and  two  books  of-  Ovid's  Remedy  fir  L(ne :  thase  transla- 
tions Attain  afterwBi'dB  published  under  his  omi  name, 
without  making  the  slightest  ackBowledgmeat  of  any  kind. 

After  an  ailm«s8  by  the  author  "  to  his  good  friends  and 
fellows,  the  City  Actors,"  in  which  he  congrataiates  them 
on  "  the  Royal  and  Princely  services  in  miich  -they  now 
live,"  seven  commendatory  copies  of  verses  are  inserted,  t^ 
-Webster,  author t^ the  PuchesBof  Mal^.TaylortheWfter- 
poet,  and  otbers :  one  of  the  seven  is  in  Greek,  and  anothf  r 
m  Latin.  We  extract  the  following  lines  by  Hey  wood  froin 
the  edition  of  Cartfrright,  because  is  that  of  lAlS,  4^  some 
nnapcoujitable  blunder  of  the  printer,  the  first  nine  are 
omitted.  It  cannot  fail  to  remind  thp  reader  of  a  vrril* 
known  jtassage  in  an  author  that  cannot.be  too  well  known. 

*'  The  4uthor  to  his  Baoke. 
"  IIk  World's  a  Theater,  the  earth  a  Stage, 
.   Wbick  Qod  and  Nfituredotli«vit}i  Acton  SJi. 
K4ng«  havtt  their  entrance  in  lime  equipage, 
Aod  «ome  thair  p«tt  plaw  well,  and  others  ill. 
The  best  no  better  are  (ni  this  TiieaterO 
Where  every  humour's  fitted  in  his  kiode. 
This  a  true  Subject  acts,  and  that  a  Tr«ytor, 
The  £nt  applauded,  and  the  last  coafin'd, 
Tfaiipla^es  an  faonestman,  and  (InC  a  knavci 
A  gentle' pcFfon  this,  and  he  a  down ; 
Om  nan  is  r^ged,  and  another  bnwe; 
All  men  have  pattii  and  each  man  acts  hi*  own. 

*  !■  the  JMldiCH  tpliUl^pf^£Merw«,<4tli  c4it.  lfia«,>  be  )Mn«Mi  th<U 
be  bad  iiot  been  mais  attentive  to  tin;  pjiljticatWn  of  bi»  pkcea,  sone  cf 
■  which  bed  got  abroad  in  »0  mangled  a  slape,  that  he  vips  aebajned  of  owb- 
iaf  tbem.  This  circumstance  will  aoc«uat,  ia  wait  degree,  for  die  -feet, 
tMtof  Iheaao  pieces  in  wtucli  be  was  concemed,  onlv.^ODt  a  teeth  part 
hare  come  down  to  a),  and  eyeti  some  ef  tlhOH  are  mdy  glreB  to'  He  jwoh>4 
hj  probable  conjectaie. 

Ceit.  Rbt.  Vol.  XV,  Sept.  1S16.  S  R 
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Slie  s  cbast  Lady  actelh  all  her  life, 
A  nsaloa  Curtezao  another  playei ; 
This,  coYeta  marriage  love — that,  auptial  strife; 
Both  in  contiDuall  action  sprnd  their  dayes. 
Smne  Gitizeas,  some  Souldiers,  bom  to  adrentnTv, 
Sliepheards  and  Sea-men.    Then  our  play's  begup 
When  we  are  born,  and  to  the  world  first  ester ; 
And  all  finde  Exitt  when  their  parts  are  done. 
If  then  the  world  a  Theater  present. 
As  by  the  roundnesse  it  appeurs  most  fit. 
Built  with  star-galleries  of  high  ascent. 
In  which  Jrhove  doth  as  spectator  sit. 
And  chief  determiner,  to  applaud  the  best. 
And  then- indeavours  crown  with  more  than  mnit; 
But  by  their  evill  actions  doomes  the  mt 
To  end  disgrac't,  whilst  others  piaioe  inherit; 
.H«  that  denies,  tlien,  tbeaten  should  be, 
.  .     '     ile  may  as  well  deny  a  world  to  uie. 

"  TJiomai  B^wood." 

the  Apology  for  Actors  opens  yittb  an  attack  upon  tbe 
Puritans. 

"  Mdyed  by  the  sundry  exclamations  of  many  seditiooi  sectisi* 
in  this  age,  who,  in  tbe  fotness  and  rankness  of  a  peaceable  Com- 
.  moowealth,  grow  up  like  unsavoury  tiiSla  of  grass,  w",  though  oul- 
wardly  green  and  fresh  to  the  eye,  yet  are  they  both  unpleasant  abd 
unpro&table,  being  too  sower  for  food,  and  too  rank  for  fodder: 
IhcH  BCB,  like  ttK  antient Germans,  sffeotingao  fashion  but  their 
own,  would  draw  other  nations  to  be  slovens  like  themselves ;  and 
undertaking  to  purifieand  reform  tbeaacred  bodies  of  the  Church 
and  Common-weale,  (in  the  true  use  of  both  which  they  are  altoge- 
ther ignorant,)  wAuM  but,  like  artlesse  pbisitians,  for  experiment 
flake,  rather  minister  ptis  to  poison  the  whole  body,  than  cordials  to 
prcserre  any  or  tbe  least  part," 

Heywood,  io  an  easy,  unaSected  style,  roe»  on  to  apo- 
It^jse  for  undertaking  the-,  task  of  vindication,  and  states, 
that  in  a  dream  the  tragic  muse,  Melpomene,  i^peared  to 
him,  "  her  haire  rudely  diehevelled,  ner  chaplet  withered, 
her  visage  with  tears  stained,  her  brow  furrowed,  her  eyes 
dejected,  nay,  her  whole  complexion  quite  faded  and  al- 
tered." Reflecting  upon  her  degraded  i^tate,  "  the  enra^d 
Mine  cast  up  her  scornful  head,  her  eye-balls  sparkled  fire, 
and  a  sadden  flash  of  disdain,  intermixed  with  rage,  purpled 
.  hv  cbeek,"    She  thus  exclaims  : 

.  ''  Am  I  Melpomene,  the  buskend  Muse, 
Tint  held  in  awe  the  grants  of  the  worhl. 
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.    .       And  pMA  ibeir  Ihei  io  pvblic  Theaten, 

Making  them  feare  to  Biane,  since  feirleu  I 
Prepare  to  write  their  live*  in  Crinson  Inke, 
Ana  act,  tlieiTshames  in  eye  of  all  the  world  T 
Have  not  1  whipt  Vice  wilii  a  scourge  of  steelf, 
Unmdskt  sterne  Murther,  sham'd  lascivious  Lnst. 
Pluck'd  off  the  visar  from  grimme  Treasons  lace. 
And  made  the  Sun  point  at  their  ud;  sinng  t 
Hatb  not  this  powerfutl  hand  tam'd  fiery  Rage, 
Kiid  poisonous  Envy  with  her  own  keen  darts, 
Cboui't  up  tlie  Covetous  mouth  with  moulten  gold, 
Bnrst  the  vast  womb  of  eating  Oluttooy, 
And  drownd  the  Drunkards  gall  in  juice  of  gn^wi  T 
I  have  shew'd  pride  his  picture  on  a  stage. 
Laid  ope  the  ugly  shapes  his  steet>glasse  hide, 

,  And  made  hun  passe  tlience  mtekly  -.  In  those  daies 

When  Emperours  with  their  presence  grac't  my  Scfoes, 
And  thought  none  worthy  to  present  Qiemselves 
Save  Emperours,  to  delight  Emhassadours, 
Then  did  this  garland  flourish ;  then  my  Robe 
Was  of  the  deepest  Crimson,  the  best  die." 

.  Waking  from  his  dream,  the  author  reflects  upon  the 
ioiatiy  ancient  tragic  atid  comic  poets  atill  living  in  their 
works,  and  upon  the  anti'juity  of  acting  comedies,  trage- 
jJies,  and  histories,  which  he  proceeds  to  exemplify  with 
much  learning;  noticing  the  historical  plays  of  Eawurdlll. 
and  Henry  V-  as  calculated  "  to  new  mould  the  hearts  of 
the  spectators,  and  fashion  them  to  the  shape  of  any  noble 
and  notable  attempt ;"  adding  a  translation  from  Ovid,  to 
shew  that  Romulutt  first  brought  plays  into  Italy.  He  in- 
cidentally speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  London  theatreS} 
oompared  with  those  of  the  provincial  towns ;  and  in  the 
GonclusioD  of  his  first  part,  he  gives  a  parting  blow  to  his 
antagonists. 

"  To  proceed,  and  to  look  int«  those  own  that  profess  tbemielves 
admsanes  to  this  qtnlily,  they  are  nene  of  the  gravest  and  most 
Hcient  Doctors  of  the  Acadeny,  but  oothf  a  sort  of  find-faidts; 
inch  as  interest  their  prodigal  tongues  in  all  mens  aflbirs  wMhoot 
respect.  These  I  have  heard  as  liberally,  in  tbeiMsoper&cMl  cen. 
■ores,  tax  the  exercises  performed  in  their  Colledges,  as  these  acted 
OB  our  pnblick  Stages;  not  looking  into  Ike  true  and  direct  use  -at 
cMier.  but  ambitiously  prelin^g  their  own  presamptaous  boniMirs, 
before  the  prafeuDd  and  anIheDtical  judgements  of  all  the  Imraed 
DootoTB  of  the  .University.  Thus  you  see  that,  touching  the  >«*- 
Cpiity  of  Actors  bihI  Actmg,  they  have  not  been  new,  lately  begc* 
by  any  upstart  invention;  but  J  have  derived  then  £cob  the  Sat   ■ 
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OKnptads,  and  I  thaH  eoBtitiue  ftw  tite of  tbem  eroilHI Haa  pre- 
sAil  age.    And  si  much  touching  tftcir  antiquitjr."    ' 

The  second  book,  as  the  title  specifieE,  treats  of  the  an- 
cient digni^  of  actors ;  and  having  stated  the  etjrmology 
of  traced;,  be  quotes  ^om  Horace,  Ovid,  &c.  varioiis  pas- 
sages  in  honour  of  the  art :  he  then  notes  the  homage  paid 
to  dramatic  poetrjr  in  the  old  world,  by  the  erection   of 
stnt^y  ttieatres  by  the  wisest  princes,  uid  the  encourage* 
meat  given  abroadt  at  the  time  be  wrote,  to  theatrical 
represeoitbtioBa,  and  particularly  to  English  actors— ^:om- 
panies  of  whom,  he  asserts,  ware  nlaintained  by  the  King 
of  Denmark,  oia  the  recommendation  of  the  E^rl  of  Lei- 
cester, and  by  the  Dakeof  firnnswtdt 
of  Hesse.     Hd  enforces  the  tribute  of 
and  from  thence  takes  occasion  to  mei 
England  that  bad  been  hishly  esteem 
these,  and  we  transcribe  them  from  C 
in  which  is  inserted  a  long  passage  rej 
ieyn,  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College. 
16i». 

inyes,  Pantalo 

J  the  Ilaliane, 
ercdk  to  do  si 

Milk  Wiifon 

them,  as  beii 

ir  desert)  give 

merit;  jet.  bj 

nee  of  many  {i 

1  to  drown  thei 
fiot  Comitit  their  (almost  forgotten)  nameK  t»  eteraity.  Mere  I  mast 
ncads  reAienber  TarUtm,  in  bis  time  gracious  with  the  Qtreen,  has 
Seretaigw.  Hnd  in  the  peoples  general  i^plause;  whom  succeded 
WHUam  Kemp,  as  well  in  the  favour  of  her  Majesty,  a»  in  the  opi- 
mon  aad  good  tbou^ts  of  Ihe  general  audience.  Gabriel,  Singer, 
P.9pe,  PMIm,  Sfy,  all  tbe  right  load  do  them,  is  but  this,  that 
thoagh  tbeylx  d»d,  their  deserts  yet  live  id  tbe  amenibTaaeft  <af 
aran^,  Atnoog  so  many  dead  let  me  not  forget  one  yet  dive  m 
fail  tnne,  tbe  most  worthy  laarans  Mr.  Edward  Afim,  whs  in  hi* 
life  due  eteoled  a  Colledge  at  DiUleist  for  poor  people,  and   far 


rf«fo 
idgev 


•dacation  of  youth.  When  this  CoUedge  wiw  finislit,  tUa^iBMnia 
Inaa  wai  so  equally  ninglad  with  humll^  and  charitf ,  fhif  he  be 
caste  fais  own  Feasioaei' ;  liuaibly  lubtttttaig  himttli  ta  tfaM  pM* 
iMrtion  of  diet  asd  ohiathes  wkich  he  bad  bototMd  •■  otbora:  mmA 
aftKwardfl  vMre  utetred  in  the  sane  CoUedge.  To  oBiit  tiww^  4| 
»1m  knch  m  for  direrri  imperfectioin  aiay  be  tbrtn^t  tntiiffiabnt-  ftm 
the  qwalitgrt  Aolmd  should  be-nn  pkdc'd  out  pnMUhle.  naotd* 
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iog  to  tbe  parts  tbetr  pi«s«nt;  tbc^  should  1m  nther  scbnUeii,  HuA 
though  they  cantiot  tpt^  weN,  know  how  taspetk,  or  etse  to  ban 
that  Tolubility,  thit  they  can  Bpok  well,  though  they  umkratand 
iMt  what.  Mid  30  both  impertectioni  may  by  inMnictiotM  be  belped 
and  anelided:  Bat  where  a  good  tot^ue  and  a  good  e*noeit  both 
toA,  there  cbd  never  be  good  Aetor.  I  al$«  conid  wish,  thM  loeb 
as  are  condemned  for  their  licenliouiDess,  might,  by  a  general  cfl>H 
sent,  be  qnite  excluded  MIT  soci^y:  For  as  we  »e  men  thvt  ttand 
io  the  broad  eye  of  the  world,  m  shovkl  ownnnen,  gcatnra,  * 
behaviours,  «»vour  of  such  govemnent  &  modesty,  to  deserve  the 
good  thoughts  fit  reports  of  all  men,  &  to  abide  the  sharpest  cen- 
sures even  of  those  that  are  the  greatest  opposites  to  the  quality. 
Many  amongst  us,  I  know  to  be  of  substance,  of  govemmrat,  of 
sober  lives  &  temperate  carriages,  hoase-keepen,  6c  contribiitaTy  16 
sU  duties  enjoytied  tbeia,  equally  with  tbem  that  are  ranked  with 
The  most  bountifutl ;  and  if  amongst  so  many  of  Mrt,  tkere  be  My 
few  degenerate  from  the  rest  in  that  good  demeaDoar,  which  is  both 
requisite  &  expected  at  their  bauds,  let  me  intreate  yon  itol  to  cea- 
sure  hardly  of  all  for  the  misdeeds  of  some,  but  rather  to  excuse  us, 
9s  Ovid  doth  the  generality  of  women, 

Parcite  paucarum  difitlndere  crimen  in  oinnes,  ' ' 

Spectetur  meritis  quxque  puella  inis." 

Tbese  remarks  Mpoo  the  coadiiet  and  dnracter  of  •eton 
are  very  jnet  and  eredtteble  to  Hcrywood,  who  u  adniltad 
fflwayd  to  bave  s«t  an  example  to  his  compamom  of  regif 
larity  'and  sobriety ;  indeed,  had  be  not  4oBe  so,  bow  eoaM 
he  have  Written  half  he  is  admitted  to  bave  composed  ?  I( 
is  in  this  part  that  ThoniHB  Kyd  is  pointed  out  iflstinctly  as 
ibe  anthor  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  a  question  fbr  some 
time  in  dispute. 

The  third  bookj  or  treatise,  «  Of  the  Actors,  and  the  true 
use  of  their  quality,"  opens  with  a  disquisition  on  tbg 
BiUure  of  tragedy  asd  comedy;  afid  goes  on  to  refute,  w^b 
-k^licai  skill,  the  arguments  of  thoee  who  deny  Ibeir  utility. 
Having  pointed  out  Tarious  otlker  Advaatages,  tlt«aatii«r 
tttos  enferees  the  ibiprofeoieBt  of  tlw  £^gbak  language  fay 
theatrical  reipreeeittBtfoiis. 

,  "  Oar  Emffiith  tongue,  whicb  hath  boen  the  most  harsh,  uneven 
and  brt^^n  lac^age  of  die  world,  part  DtUeh,  part  ^iA,  Som^i 
Sc»tfh,  FfWoA.  aw  iod^  a  gallimafiW  of  mmy,  but  perfect  io  aamfi, 
if  now.  by  this  seconda^  mOTw  of  »|ayia^  ooQUnually  le&a^ 
vmg  fkriler  «trivifg  in  hnself  to  add  a  new  Nourish  auto  it;,  so 
lliBtuipreocst.from.tbe  most  lude  and  unpolisbt  talkie,  it  is  ^^vil 
to  •  HNMt  perfK^  &  qowynaed.  hmgp^gp,  rad  many  excellent  vfoiiitt, 
mi  tMipnte  Poemsi  writ  in  tbe  same:  that  Bway  Nation*  grow 
iaRaMMUt4^.0«r  |«nga<|,  l^f<H^  4eHW«i>  >[«i;bcr  aaphi*^  Iouie)^ 
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bmfoick,  Ptralentick,  Adonick,'  Olkbnicki  Heiainfter,  TeMmitrer, 
Pratamiter,  ABclqtediack,  Clioiiambick,  Dor  nay  oUki  measured 
verse  used  amoopt  the  Greekt,  Latino,  Italtant,  Irtnch,  Dutch,  or 
Sfimuh  wrilers,  but  maj'  be  exprest  in  Engluh,  be  it  in  blaock  verse 
ormeeter,  in  Di»licb«D  orHexa^tichon,  or  in  what  form  or  feel,  or 
what  Dumber  yon  can  desire.  Thns  jou  see  to  wbat  excellency  our 
refined  £i^/uA  it  brou^t,  that  in  these  days  we  are  ashamed  of  that 
BHpka^  &  eloquNice  which,  within  these  6U  years,  the  beat  tongues 
m  toe  land  were  proud  to  pronounce." 

The  .useB  nf  tragedies,  liUtorJes,  comedies,  and  pastorals, 
next  occupy  his  attention,  referring  toDr.Leg's  Richard  III., 
as  we  observed  in  our  last  article  upon  Meres'  PaliadtM 
Tamia.  In  this  discussion,  nothing  particularly'  relating  to 
the  English  stage  is  introduced,  but  what  immediate);  fol- 
lows is  interesting,  not  only  on  that  account,  but  on  several 
others  i  of  which  our  readers  will  be  aware  after  perusal. 
As  the  extract  is  long,  we  forbear  comment. 

"  To  end,  in  a  word.  Art  thou  addicted  to  prodigality,  envy, 
cruelty,  perjury,  flattery,  or  rage?  our  Scenes  a Siird  thee  store  of 
men  to  shape  your  Utcs  by,  who  be  frugall,  loving,  gentle,  trusty, 
mthout  soothing,  and  in  all  things  temperata^  Wouldst  thou  be 
hMourablel  Just,  friendly,  moderate,  devout,  merciful,  and  ioviag 
concord  1  thoo  mayest  see  many  of  their  fates  uid  ruines,  who  havQ 
been  dishonourable,  uiyust,  tafs,  gluttcKOus,  sacrilegious,  bloudyr 
fundcd>  and  brocbers  ^f  dissentioo.  Wouieii  likewise  that  are  chaste, 
•le  1^  UB  e;ttolled,  &  enc«uraged  in  their  vertuea,  being  instanced 
by  Dtana,  Belfihehy,  Matilda,  Lucrece,  and  the  Countess  of  fiaHi- 
^ury.  The  unchaste  are  by^us  shewed  their  errors,  in  the  persons 
of  Phrinc,  Lait,  Tkuii,  Fhra:  and  amongrt  us  Rosamond  and'  Mis- 
tress Shore.  What  can  sooner  print  modesty  in  the  soiits  of  the 
wanton,  than  by  discovering  unto  them  the  monsfransness  of  their 
sinl  It  fullowes  that  we  prove  ihese^ exercises  to  have  been  tlie  dn- 
coverers  of  many  notorious  mnrders,  long  cnncealed  from  the  ejM 
of  the  wcM4d.  To  omit  all  far-fetebt  iBstances,  we  will  yrovt  it  1^ 
a  domeetick  and  home-bom  tnith,  which  within  these  few  years  hap- 
pened. At  li»  in  Nfir/olk.  the  then  Earle  of  Sttmx  Players  acti^ 
the  old  History  of  Fryer  FraHcit,  &  praseoting  awomav„irbo  inst* 
tiately  doting  on  a  young  gentleman,  had  (the  more  securely  to 
CDjov  his'  affection)  mischievously  and  secretly  murdered  ber-  bns- 
band,  whose  ghost  haunted  her,  and  at  diverse  times,  in  ber  moat 
soHtary  and  private  contemplations,  in  most  horrid  and  IVarfnl  shapes 
a)^>eared  and  stood  before  her.  As  this  was  acted,  a  toiras-woaaB 
(HUthen  of  good  estimation  and  report)  finding  her  coosciettoe  (at 
this  pteKRtmeat)  eitreamly  troubled,  suddenly  skntcbed  k  cry'd 
out.  Oh,  my  basband,  my  husband  1 — I  see  the  ghost  of  my  hus- 
band fiercely  threatning  and  menacmg-me.  At  wtiich  shrill  asd  n»- 
expetitttd  oirt-cry,  the  people  abwrt  her,  mevV  to  a  ttoaag  tmtam 
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mait,  inquired  tfae  reflstm  of  hnclanor,  when  prefleiit)y,  unurged; 
she  told  tbem,  that  seven  ytmn  ago,  abe,  to  be  possest  of  such  a 
Gentlemau  (meaning  htm)  bad  poisuned  her  husband,  whose  fearfull 
image  penmiated  it  self  m  the  shape  of  that  ghost:  whereupon  the 
murdress  wis  apprehended,  before  the  Justices  further  csamioed, 
and  by  her  voluutarj'  confession  after  condemaed.  That  this  is  true, 
as  weM  by  the  report  of  the  Actors  as  the  record*  of  the  Town,  there 
are  many  ey-witnesses  of  this  accident  of  late  yean  living,  who  did 
coofirm  it. 

"  As  strange  an  accideiit  happened  to  a  company  of  the  sane 
quality  60,  years  ago,  or  thereabout,  who  playing  late  in  the  nkbt 
■t  a  piaoe  called  Ptrin,  in  Conntvl,  certain  SpoKurda  were  landed 
tbe  same  night,  unsuspected  and  undiscovered,  with  intent  to  take 
in  the  town,  spoil  and  bum  it,  when  suddenly,  tvea  upou  their  en- 
trance, tbe  players  (ignorant  as  the  towns  men  of  any  such  attempt) 
presenting  a  battle  on  the  stage,  with  their  drum  and  trumpets  stiook 
ap  a  loud  alarum :  which  the  enemy  hearing,  and  fearing  they  were 
disdovered,  amazedly  retired,  made  some  few  idle  shot  in  a  bravado, 
and  go  in  a  huHv-burly  Hed  disorderly  to  their  boats.  At  the  report 
of  this  tumult,  the  towns  men  were  immeditdely  armed,  and  pursued 
them  to  the  sea,  praysing  God  Ibr  tbeirbappy  deliverance  from  so 
^eat  a  danger,  who  by  his  providence  made  these  atraogers  the 
instrument  and  secondary  means  of  their  escape  from  such  imaiinct 
mischief,  and  the  .tyranny  of  so  remorselesse  an  enemy. 

"  Another  of  the  like  wonder  ba|q>eBed  at  AmiUrdam  in  Hal- 
lend,  a  Compauy  of  our  Erngiak  Coi]^iani(well  known)  IrayqUing 
tbo»e  Countries,  as  they  were  befoae  iha  Burden  and  other  tbe  chief 
infaabitants,  actiag  the  last  part  of  the  4  »^  <rf.<4M«»,  towards  the 
bat  act  of  the  history,  where  penitent  RefuMo,  like'a  oodmwmi 
labourer,  lived  in  disguise,  vowing,  as  his  last  pennance,  to  labor 
&  cany  burdens  to  the  structure  of  a  goodly  Chnrch  there  to  be 
erected :  whose  diligence  the  labourers  ending,  since  by  reason  of 
his  stature  and  strength,  be  did  usually  perfect  more  work  in  a  day 
than  a  dozen  of  theltest,  (he  working  for  his  cMiscienoe,  thfsy  tor 
their  lucres.)  Whereupon  by  reason  bis  industry  bad  so  much  d)t- 
|Mra(|ed  tlieir  living,  conq>ired  among  themselves  to  kill  him,  wait- 
ing some  opportunity  to  finde  him  asleep,  whick  Ifaey  BVgbt  easily 
do,  since  the  sorest  labours  are  tbe  MMinde*!  sleepcra,  &  «v^  try  b 
tbe  best  preparative  to  test.  Having  spi'd  their  of^rtunty,  thev 
dnive  aoail  into  his  temples,  of  which  wound  immediately  be  died. 
As  ibe  Aeton  bandied  this,  tbe  audience  niigfit  on  a  suddain  un- 
derstand KB  out-cry,  and  loud  tbnA  ia  a  remote  gate ry,  &  pKSsing 
about  the  place,  they  might  perceive  a  woman  of  great  gnmfiy, 
straneely'amiized,  who,  with  a  distracted  aad  troubled  Immh,  oft 
sigh  d  out  these  words,  Ob,  my  husband,  my  husband  1  Tfae  play, 
without  further  interruption,  proceeded :  the  woman  was  to,  her  own 
bouie  conducted,  without  any  apperaot  suspitioa,  every  one  con- 
jecturing as  their  fancies  led  them.  In  this  agoi^  she  soine  of  these 
tew  dayes  languished ;  and  on  a  time,  as'  certain  of  her  well  disposed 
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mti^boan  amt  to  tomtoTt  her,  eae  tmaagit  the  nst  Wing  Cburcb- 
WiMBn,  t»  bin  tbe  Sextoo  posts,  to  toil  bim  of  a  ■trangc  thii% 
bappeaing  bim  ia  tbe  ripping  up  of  a  grave.  Sec  bare  (quoth  he) 
what  1  ban  juundl  and  aliewt  tbem  a  Aire  skull,  with  a  ^reat  mil 
yierc'd  quite  thr*u^  the  braine-paa;  but  we  cauDot  conjecture  to 
i^on  it  ifaotild  belong,  nor  how  long  it  bath  lain  in  the  earth,  the 
grave  being  cunftiKdi  and  tbe  Seab  consnnwd.  At  the  wpwl  oF 
this  accideat,  tbe  woman,  out  of  tbe  trouble  of  ber  afflicted  ona- 
scieace,  discovered  a  fbrtner  oiurtber.  For  12.  years  ago,  by  driv- 
iug  that  naile  into  that  aknll,  beio^  tbe  bead  at -her  huibind,  she 


ject  bt  grtaler  length  than  f  paipoMd :  these  thcmfoae,  out  of  ^faer 
jafiniliM,  I  have  collected  both  for  their  fomilianKss  and  latenene 
of  0 


TbuB  Hejwood  repels  the  accusations  of  the  Puritaiu ; 
and  be  winds  up  his  tract  by  a  remark  or  two  upon  an 
abuse  then  lately  introduced  into  tbsatncal  re^aeBtatioas, 
whkb  Ium)  been  conplaiaed  of  by  ulvwaaries  of  •  difiermt 
kind,  and  for  differeaC  reuooa. 

"  Now  to  speak  of  sobm  abuse  lately  crept  into  the  quality,  as 
an  iaveigbing  against  tbe  State,  the  Court,  tbe  Law,  the  City,  and 
their  govemneDts,  witii  tbe  pttticulartriag  of  private  mens  humors 
yet  aliTC,  KoMe  nen  and  oflwrs.  I  know  it  distates  many ;  nulber 
4»  I  aoy-wn  approve-it,  nor  dare  1  by  any  means  excuse  it.  Hk 
hhaHy  trtiioB  some  atrogp^  to  tbemsdres,  conmritting  their  bitter- 
ness and  l)beralltnv«ctiTes  against  all  estates,  to  the  mouths  of  Chil- 
dien,  npposing  tii^  juniority  to  be  a  imrlledfe  for  any  rayUng, 
be  it  never  BO  violent:  I  coidd  advise  al)  sudi,  to  carbe  and  limn 
this  pMsumad  Hb«ty  wftfain  tbe  bands  of  discretion  and  government. 
BH  viise  awl  jadiahd  Ceusarers,  before  wbom  such  complaints  shall 
at  ai^  time  hin«after  oone,  will  not  (I  hope)  impute  these  abuses 
•to  any  Imnsgressioa  m  us,  who  have  ever  been  carefiilt  and  provi- 
dent ta  Shan  the  like.  I  surc«ase  to  prosecute  this  any  further,  lest 
■■9  gattri  nwaning be  (1^  some)  misconstrued:  and  fearing  fikewise 
ks^  «dth  tedimsness,  I  tire  the  patience  of  tbe  favourable  Header, 
het«^^^«gb  abruptly)  I  ceMhide  my  third  and  last  Treatise. 
^'^  StskitiBmpatinntnr  opes,  mihi  pam^  res  est" 

U|Mn  the  vbole,  tlua  is  a  var;  ingCBkni  nad  ealnttaiB- 
iag-f^roduotioo :  as  it  is  diaeatfy  ojppoaed  ia  statMoeM  avd 
arfimeat  to  the  eaewin'Of  •ta^.fla^,  m>  tt  ia  eqosUr 
•ppoMd  to  tiMai  ia  tbe  tnaniter  in  wJnCh  Ast  slatenieot  i| 
niade,  and  that  argument  is  conducted.  Heywood  was 
«ertaHiH  a  men  of  considerable  leamin^^  more  especiaUf 
in' the  Latin  dasrics,  to  whom,  it  must  w  allowed,  lie  is 
ftequentfy  indebted.    The  wonder  is,  erenwith  that  assist- 
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ftnce,  tkat  be  xrv^  not  sooner  exhtfusted.  -  He  8eein»to  givt 
It  sumnrarV  of  his  latwurgj  ae  well  as  others,  for  the  stage, 
in  the  prologiie  to  "The  Royall  King  and  Lo^ll- Subject," 
1637,  in  theBe  lines :~-  

"  To  giT«  content  to  this  most  curious  age. 

The  Gods  themselves  we^ve  brought  down  to  the  stage. 

And  figur'd  litem  in  Planets ;  made  even  Hell 

Deliver  up  the  Furies,  by  no  spell 

(Saving the  Muses  rapture):  fuitherne  , 

Havctrafficyd  by  their  help — no  History 

We  have  left  Unrifled ;  our  Pens  have  bem  dipt 

As  welt  in  opening  each  hid  raaauscript,  

'As  t^ots  more  vu^r,  whether  wad  or  sang 
In  our  domestic,  or  more  fbrreign  tongue: 
Of  Fairy  Elves,  Nytupbaof  the  Seasud  Laod, 
The  l»wns  and  groves ;— no  nuraber  can  be  s^n'd 
Which  we  have  not  given  feet  to ;  nay  tis  koowa 
That-wbefl  our  Chronicles  have  barren  grown 
Of  Story,  we  have  all  invenlion  stretch'r, 
Div'd  low  as  to  the  centre,  and'then  reach't 
Ueto  the  Primum  Mobile  above,"  &c. 

This  passage  well  points  out  the  endless  Tarietr  of  thea- 
trical perfornianceD  about  that  time.  C.  P.  J. ' 
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AGRICULTURE, 

Abt.  \^.— The  Agricultural  State  of  the  KingdoMf  in  Fe- 
bruary, March,  and  April,  18J6,  being  the  substance  of  the 
replies  of  many  of  the  most  opulent  and  intelligent  land- 
holders to  a  Circular  Letter  sent  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  many  parts  of  England,  H'ales,  am  ScotJMd. 
London,  Clement,  8vo.    pp.  436.  1816.  . 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  meeting  afler  the  Christmas 
vackUoB,  thoui^t  it  a  duty  it  owed  to  the  public,  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  state  of  the  kinedom  with  regard  :to  its  agii- 

.  ctdtaral  resources,  and  to  nirtheF  thia  design,  a  circular 
IMter  was  written  to  all  their  carreepondentB.-     In  this  com- 

'  munication  qneitions  were  proposed  ae  to  fams  unoompied, 
or  intended  to  be  surrendered,  as  to  the  abatements  ei 
rent,  as  to  the  distress  on  arable  and  grass  farms,  as  to 
flock-brms,  as  to  the  paper-circulation,  the  labouring  poor. 
Chit.  Rbt.  Vol.  IV.  Sept.  1816.  «  8 
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and  fiaally,  with  regtrd  to  the  ngMdin  for  MAiwing  tl^ 
jdifficultieff.  To  thme  lattora  threa  hubtlrBd  end  tvreBt;-six 
a^Rwen  were  rcturaed,  stipplyinfr  an  acooimt  of  the  stale 
of  thinEB  iQ  forty  difTerent  countne8,and  who  m  North  and 
South  Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  and.Uieparticularaare^iveQ 
in  the  present  publication. 

It  tfiH  be  naturally  expected,  and  the  expectation  will 
not  be  disappointed,  that  a  great  body  of  useful  iDforma- 
tion  irom  moat  respectable  authority  is  given  in  this  work. 
It  has  been  compluned  that  it  lias  bean  witbboldeu  for 
some  inontbsf  ana  ao  reason  has  beea  assigned  for  the  de- 
lay. We  trust  that  the  Board,  at  a  foture  time,  will  remove 
tome  unwmlhy  suspicioas  that  have  been,  ia  otaacqweaee, 
entertained,  and  wdl,  «a  this  and  every  ■abaequflBt  occa- 
sioD,  shew  ttsetr  worthy  of  the  paUic  ^r^ard  nd  confi* 
dence,  whiriiit  has  aololig  enjoyed,  nnd  so  justly  deserved. 


EDUCATION. 


Art.  15. — A  practical  E^lish  GrammiTy  or  an  easy  intro' 

duction  to  ihe  beauties   of  the   English  Language^  by 

■  Questim  and  Ammer,  pnacipaity  designed  for  the  use  of 

.    Schools.  Sic.    By  Winssam  ILlwunsoii,  181&.  ISmo. 

p.  ^32.  \ 

*  HE  mode  of  Instructing  by  question  and  answer  haa  been 

very  generally  adapted  on  the  recommendation  of  Roeseau, 

atton  from  tbe  story  of  Alexander  and 

ifficiently  known.     Thepreeent  work  is 

o  has  a  school  near  Bristol,  and  is  in- 

>f  his  junior  classes,  previous  to  their 

and  French  languages.     Ortbograpbieal 

i,  and  a  list  purporting  to  be  of  all  the 

rords  in  comm^in  use,  among  (he  hi^ier 

classes  of  society.     In  (he  last   we  observe  pro  re  ndtOj 

:  when  the  circumflex  shouU  be  on  the  last,  >not-oi)  <fhe  >fi»t 

.  syllable,  aui generif  ia  improperly  lteadered«tBgular<«r«ii* 

tnwalleled :    ud  valorem  <riioa)d  be  ad  vahremft   in    J>ci 

gratid  duratitevUd,  pro  formd,  linCipid  neiii'ddf  vkevendf 

the  marks'of  themtrttveRreomitttM,  aBdHMreavemany 

'other  inaccwaoids  which  ireitrastjinaibtaie-ediltoayiriUte 

■  aorrected.  -.  
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Ail'.  US. — Ati  infrodiirton/  Grtwtmar  pr  Toitng  ChiUren, 

inienied  to  precede  and  accompany  Murray^  Abrideea 

'  Grammar.    C6mpited  Jbr  ike  use  of  the  MUtes  ffiait' 

'  hurst  and  Miss  Banger' f  Seminary,   Mhidktt^ '  ^ise^x. 

JLondon,  Dar'tow,  Junr.  ISmo.  pp.  T^  18I6~. 


Tbb  first  part  or  thu  little  w«i^  omtaiw  inBtrnrtion  ft>r 
wofldiiUreD  in  tte  parts  ofqiMch,  amiatcd bv  a  nrnnr 
In  theseooad  part,  those  >gn«ninatical  1 


alncidatcd  in  the  abridge  ipraiiiinar  «f  Muira^,  in  ordar 
(hat  tbo  pupil  may  haw  a  elpur  comprch^niM  aa  be  pro- 
oeeds.  Tfae '  thinl  part  is  merely  BHed  as  an '«uvdse,  not, 
we  presaaw,  a*  tbe  aalbtw  saja,  '^im  dncovor  wlut  Ae 
pupila  rMDembtr  of  their  kuotis,"  bat  to  iapreaa  tboae  W- 
Bons  on  tbeir  leedlectioni.  With  a  little  of  tbe  cant  of  (he 
selnol-inisthfetB,  -  **  the-  aatbar  ignowenihi  -to  ihCT  dear , 
young  iriendB,  to  play  >«einctimei  with  thnr  napa,  table*, 
and  charts  during  the  vacations.  As  it  will  prevent  tbeir 
forgetting  the  instructions  they  rece>^'«d  when  at  Boho<J." 

I I 

FOREIGJ?  LITERATURE: 
Abt.  17. — A  Literal  Translation  witkthe  SpoMisk  interUnedj 
'  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  the  ingetmus  knight.      Don 

Quixote  Ue  la  Mancha,  composed  by  Michael  de  Ceroaale* 

Saatttdra  from  the  Madrid  Edition-      Tol.  I.    Part  I. 

London.    Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  Maurice,  18l6, 

«Vo.  p.  16.  ^ 

TsB  translatoref  this  woric  is  said  to  be  an  independent 
Stereiy  gentleman  residing  at  Windsor,  end  it  would  seem 
by-bisaaOTeEatothe  poblic,  prefixed  to  (4ie  specimen  we 
hiave  received,  that  oe  is  a  native  of  England,  but,  ftom 
some  portionBof  the  translation,  we  should  otherwise  hare 
entertained  doobta  that  be  was  writing  in  his  own  vemaen- 
lar  tongue.  We  perfectly  concnr  witn  him  in  the  few  ob- 
terrationa  be  aiakeson  the  exalted  merit  of  his  original 
author,  and'do  not  e?en  feel  very  fhstidious  when  he  com- 
parea  Cervant«s  to  ouv  own  immortal  Shakespeare.  All 
that  We  hare  at  present  of  this  work  is  tbe  Prologo  or  In- 
trOduetJon,'^  but  here  mmt  literally  rendered  Prologiie, 
Wbioh  the  transkitor  should  be  aware,  is  only  now  used  with 
vefeience  to  dramatic  compogitioos  :  be  should  also  be  ap- 
ptised,  that  the  resemblaBce  should  be  not  in  tbe  letters  of 
^  wcotlfl,  Wt  intlM  Bwaning,  and  Aat  by  too  dose  ao 
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31^  f/LQ^ia^(itJa3i9fff%~^FonignJUterattite, 

adh^re^ef  .to  the  fppineT»  he  will  sacrtfce  intdligibilky  to 
^«Dtily,  not  of,  aenae  butof  sound. 

Wt  perhfipa  efioiild,  nave  no  objection  to  this  rigid  adhe^ 
re.nce  to  bis  original  Vteratim  et  v«rbatim,  if  his  purpeee 
were  to  teach  the  language,  and  not  to  dimple;  tlie  style 
(tnd  senlimerifg  of  his  aathor,  or  in  hia  own  phmue,  "  toex- 
hibit.toMe.countrymeii  this  onianaent  of  foiMgn  literaiare 
in  il&prigiDal  force  and  lieautj'."  He  may  be  asauredi  un- 
leM  h^  .re\erae  hie  plan^JDateodor:  ornanKnt  there  will  be 
Imrenen,  .and  instevdiot-  fi»ce  and'ibeaaty,'''We' shall  have 
only  neaknecBBtitl  flefonnit*..  We  %ane  Niuch  warin«v  ad* 
mirera  of  this  profoana.Bnd  elegant  Spaniard,' than  atrans* 
hlor,  and  ivecamot  endure  that  he -should  have  fiithered 
upon  him  SHch  aboiDRnble  jargon.  A  short  Bpecimen  will 
expMe  the  fotly  and '  alw«rdily  of  tfat«  new  exp«rinieDt,  ex- 
Iiibiting  in  the  tfandation  an  much  indecency  and  grossness, 
«stjiene  is  delicacy  and  refinenent  in  the  original. 

".Tranquility,' places  pleasant,  Ihe  amenity  of  tbe  fields,  the 
aertnity  (if  the  heavens,' the  muriQur  of  the  fountains,  the  quietude 
^  the  spirits,  are  fmnd  participatioBs,  wbeivby  the  mutes,  to  the 
most  sterile,  will  display  their  fecundity,  and  offer  parturitions  to  th* 
world  that  will  fill  it  vHth  wouder  and  content," 

Theoriginal  is  in  this  beautiful  forn^.  El  soegiegS  el  lugar 
apacible,  la  amenidad  de  los  canipos,  laserenidad  de  loB 
cieloR,  el  murroumrde  laa  fuentes,  la  quietud  del  espiritu, 
BOD  grande  parte  para  que  las  niuaafl  mas  esteriles  se  mues- 
tren  fecundas,  y  olrezran  partos  al  mundo  que  le  colmen  de 
nareTitla,  y  de  contento. 

The  huKfied  element,  the  pleasing  solitude,  tbe  chefirfiil 
field,  the  serene  sky,  the  muriDuring  fowRlain,  tht  siienteA 
pt^sion,  are  priacipally  ^iven  that  the  ooet  inert  inay  re- 
ceive an  impulse  productive  of  efect«,  wbkh  Hiey  fill  the 
world  with  admiration  and  delight. 

We  must  observe  on  the  .incorrectness,  that  ia  the  paas*- 
age  we  have  ajjoted^  aosie^  is  incorrect  .in  .the  octbo- 
Sraphy,  that  colment  which  is  the  subiunctiie,  is  trontlalod 
an  the  fut, tire. tense,  and  elsewhere  (in  the  Latin*  p,  IQi): 
the  firM  b  substituted  for  the  second  person:  (pa^e  IS) 
abecedario  should  he  alptwbet,  and  Heocilla  isoot'siBCcre^ 
but  simple :  (page  H)  prudente  should  not  be  nendened  pru- 
dent, but  wuw:  (p.  15]estuv6  is  translated  aSiestuv^enpH) 
and  aquello^,  as  eslos;  and  (page  I6).ponocer  ia  intended 
erroneously  to  be  converted  into  a  substaBtive,  bi^t  c^ff-; 
npsceno^  which  is. w  flnglisU w(H:d>  Ja.empLoyedifor.cogi 
nizance. 
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W«  might  introducenilRierouB  ntber  blunders,  sudi  as  tb« 
miscon ^ruction  of  the  adjective  Donot,  pasnibn,  and  iodeed 
tlie  HMi^u'e  of  all  the  partn  of  speech :  but  we  have  a  dls- 
tdf464&r;  this  kind  of  venal  criticism,  and  lake  leave  of  the 
traiislator  with  this  recomniendatioti,  that  if  he  give  aB 
Enj^^sh  dfCBS  to  the  Spaniard,  he  will  attire  Cervanten  as 
be  would  himself  have  appeared,  had  be  been  an  £ng- 
lishniari. 


LAW. 

Aet.  18, — J  compendious  Abslraet  of  the  Public  Acts  passed 
armo  18I6;  bnnfr  the  b6th  Year  of  the  tieign  ofhispre-' 
seitt  Majesty  King  Oeorge  III.  and  the  fourth  Session  of 

■  the  fijflh  Parliament  of  the  united  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  with  Comments,  ffotes^  and  a  copteui 
Index.  By  Thomas  Walteh  Williams,  oftite  inner 
Temple,   Esq.      Londoo,  Siiupkin  and  Marxhall,    1816. 

■  I2m6.  pp.  !59.  , 

It  ie  juBtly  remnrked,  that  a  correct  abstract  in  a  eompen*^ 
dious  form  of  the  acts  annuallj'  passed  by  purliament,  is 
of  coBsiderable  utility  from  their  extent- and  variety,  and 
fron  ihe'cotnplicatedHiihjectB  of  foreign  and  domestic  po^ 
licy  to  which  they  extend  To  supply,  in  a  convenient  shape, 
soeh  an  epitome,  it)  the  design  of  this  publication ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  observe,  from  the  introductory  notice  to  the 
public,  that  it  in  the  intention  of  the  editor,  who  is  welt 
qBaliSed  for  the  undertaking,  to  communicate  in  like  man- 
ner, as  early  as- possible  after  the  close  of  each'  successive 
session  of  parliament,  a  detail  of  the  clauses  and  provbioiu 
comprehended  in  the  different  statutes. 

The  course  adopted  has  been,to?ive  the  acts  In  the  order 
in  which  they  were  respectively  passed,  and  the  dale  of  their 
receiving  the  royal  assent  has  been,  properly,  thought  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  subjoined.  To  make  the  abridg- 
iunt  of  the  easiest  reference,  a  copious  index  is  added,  and 
some  comments  are  made  In  notes  ilpon  several  of  the  sta- 
tutes, which  will  evince  both  the  attention  and  the  ability  of 
tbe  jCuditor  in  this  cootpilation. 
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NOVELS. 
Abt.  19. — Eglantine,-  or  the  Family  of  Fartetcue.  J  Novel. 
JBtfCHARLoTTB  NooTH.    IjooMD,  Sberwood  and  Co. 
1816.— 2 -vols.  8to.  pp,  300,— 321. 

Thb  author' of  this  short  novel  has  before  publlehed  some 
original  poems,  with  translations  fraoi  the  French,  Spanish, 
snd  Italian  languages.  The  present  work  is  introduced  bj 
»pr«&ce  aome!sb«tJeiM;ib;:»jDWbil^.tIkB-l^.exfiresfief 
Boch' sensibility  as  to  the  auc(;eaB  of  her  work,  ana  eaten 


a  first  attempt  at  wliat  she  is  pleased  to  c;aU  the,  *'  fiuniMar 

Sic ;"  and  she  has  been  so  ftu*  succeaaful  in  thisezperioMDl^ 
it  we  conuder  ourselves  perfectly  justified,  if  these  few 
words  of  encouragement  should  be  any  inducenieDt  to  hery 
to  proceed  in  the  same.Walk. 

POETRY. 
Akt.  90: — Poaa*.    Bjf  Abthvb  Bbookb,  Eiq.    Cantet- 
buiy,  Bouseand  Co.  J81€.— ISmo.  pp.  56. 

Mb:.  BaoOkE  is  obviously  a  very  diffident  man;  and 
though  the  poems  under  oui"  eye  are  by  no  means  first>rate, 
eves  in  their  kind,  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  them,  and 
several  of  the  pieces  are  very  pleasing.  The  attempt  in  the 
note  at  the  cont  men  cement  lo  vindicate  Pope  from  the  at- 
tacks niade  upon  fainl,  is  rather  uncalled  for;  nobody  denies 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and  acnteness,  and  that  be 
was,  in  some  respects,  an  admirable  versifier ;  but  these  qoa- 
lifications  no  more  constitute'  a  poet'  than  that  edoliirable 
piece  of  mechanism,  a  watch,  can  be  called  a  liTmir  crea- 
ture. We  would  advise  the  author  of  this  small  collection 
of  poems,  to  set  up  for  htmselfsome  other  standard  of  first- 
rate  excellence  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry,  than  the  writer 
whom  he  so  much  applauds. 
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Aht.  21. — Emtgrtdim;  or,  England  and  Paris,  A  Poem. 
London,  Baldwia  and  Co.  1816. — 8T0.pp..5S. 

The  author  of  this  poem  is  in  a  violent  rage  against  all 
who  at  this  time  pay  a  visit  to  the  Continent ;  and,  like 
mMt  peSf^  in  a  passion,  he  is  indiscriminate  in  fats  invec- 
tives ;  he  la^es,  quite  m  rancorou^y,  those  who  merely  de- 
sire to  spend  a  few  months  abroad  for  the  sake  of  beeoniing 
^cqaainted  with  foreign  maiuiers,  and  acquiring  fereixn 
languagse,  as  those  vrho  abandon  their  native  soil  in  di»> 
-ffUBtat  its  institntienB,  and  at  the  habits  of  the  people.  TUl 
s  ridicalous :'  thoee  whom  we  eanwillinffly  abandeo  to  (he 
■cmsure  of  this  asthor.aM  penem  who,  Davin|f  narrow '  io* 
-vomes,  and  miads  stiH  narrower,  qait  England -fbr  the  sake 
ol  heepingf  up  a^ieaninceB  of  beggarly  grandear :  thit  ii 
one  of  the  pangs  of  pride,  which  really  feels  much  more 
■pain  than  the  ■proverb  alknrs.  Thft  small  work  before  m, 
-Dowevar,  tteserves  eonsidersArie  praise,  aad  not  the  letot  for 
-Ihemeral:  v«}n' inwhtch'tt  is  written,  though  we  could 
^ve  csctrted  a  bi^lj  esceis  to  which  k  is  now  end  tbw 

Art.  22.— 3^  Literary  Baxaar;  i^r.  Poets'  Qtiaicil.  A 
grand  Historic,  HeroiCy  Serio-qmtict  Hudibrattic  Poem, 
in  too  Caatot.  With  a  Pic-Nic  Elegy  on  Richard  Brin- 
tley  Sheridan,  Esq.  £v  Petb«  PspFBSFOD,£tf.  M.  P. 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  R.  A.,  F.  S.  A,  &c.  Lendon,  Har- 
per and  Co.  lSJfi.—Svo.  ff.  70. 

This  is  one  of  those  productions  which  it  is  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  criticise— it  anust  speak  Km:  itself;  for««nelvei, 
we  confess  that  sre  do  not  twderstaad  at  «U  Ihe  fiosnectioa 
between  the  tine  uai  the  body  of  the  book ;  we  supposed  at 
•Ant  that  tbe'sonn  ef  SoutbdtAe,  Colewort,  Ac.  were  meant 
for  imitations  «  living  poets,  but  we  iMre  mistaken ;  the 
great  theme  is  the  eld  stale  -stoty  ef  the  noveity  ef  poets, 
which  few  care  to  hear,  and  fewer-wuih  to  fed.  We  cannot 
commend  the  "  Literary  Bazaar"  as  a  wiiole,  though  parts 
of  it  are  not  devoid  of  talent. 
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Aht.  93.-~LiiKa  on  the  Confit^alim  of  Moscow.    By  the 

■  Rev.  C.  CoLTON,  A.  M.  FtlUm  of  King's  College^  Cam- 
bridge, and  Atdh^r  of  '•'■  Hypocrisif"  a  political  Poem, 

■  ■  with- Nofeg  and  Jnecaotea.    London,  Taylor  and  Hesse;, 

1816— 8vo.pi>.  10. 

But  for  the  extreme  brevity  of  thU  production,  we  sbould 
lure  been  inclined  to  hiive  given  it  a  place  in  that  part  of 
Jour  Review  where  its  merits  would  have  been  more  parti- 
cularized.  The  effusion'^  upon  the  great  event  to  which  it 
refera  have  been  numerous,  but  seldom  as  succestiful  as  the 
good  intentions  of  the  authors  deserved,  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  subject  would  wanant.  Mr.  Colton,  bowev^', 
has  described  the  Bcpne,  and  drawn  the  obvious  moral  id  a 
Sew  nervous  and  fv«ll-c6nstructed  lines.  It  mngi  be  ao* 
jtnowieged,  that  in  1816,  the  noveltjof  the  topic  is  a  little 
gone  by,  but  the  act  itself  will  never  be  forgciUea;  and  the 
obvious  aijn  of  the  autkor  of  this  poem  was,  to  write  aom*- 
tbiBg  upon  it  which  should  not  be  indebUsl  for  adniratioo 
"to  the  nutoriety  or  even  grandeur  of  Iha  ■■hject ;  the  post- 
ponement of  the  publieatioa  is  a  furtlwr  evideaca  or  tbis 
purpose.  Althou]B;h  it  is  not  usual  in  this  departneat,  we 
cannot  conclude  without  extracting  a  short  specimen. 
*<  Blize  OB,  ve  gilded  domes,  aad  turrets  high. 
And  like  b  furnace  glow,  thou  tremUing  sky; 
■  Be  hkes  of  fire  lh«  Krant'suHe  domain, 

And  let  a  fiend  o'er  numes  aud  ruins  reign; 

Doooi'd,  4iti«  the  rebel  angel,  to  be  shown 

Afiery  dungeon,  where  he  ht^'da  throne!'  ■    ■  - 

Blaze  on  1  thou  costliest,  proudest  soerifice. 

E'er  lit  by  patriot  hands,  or  fann'd  by  patriot  sighs. 

"  BysubbomcoDstancy  ofsoul,  arock 
lint  firdily  meets  but  to  reti.m  the  shock ; 
By  all  that  pon'r  inflicts,  or  slav'ry  bears^— 
By  all  that  freedom  prampts,  or  valour  dares — 
Byall  th«t  bids  the  bright  historic  page 
Of  Greece  and  Rome  inspire  each  afler  age — 
'  By  iH  of  great,  that  must  our  wonder  raise 
In  direst,  worst  exlreinities, — we  praise 
The  Doblv-daring,  wiiiel^-^lesperale  deed  ; . 
Hoscoff  IS  Peris,  sliuuld  tlie  Gaul  succeed.    . 
Then  perish  temple,  palace,  fort,  or  tow'r,' 
TtMt  screms  a  fuentan  in  this  veugeful  hour. 
Be  this  the  dirge  o'er  Moscow's  tuighty  grave. 
She  stood  to  foster,  but  she  fell  to  save  I 
The  sacrifice  is  made,  but  the  deed  is  done, 
Husaial  thy  woes  are  fioiih'd,  Gaul'a  begun." 


b,CoojIc 


-  We  are.  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Colloo  .bas,  another 
work  in. the  preas>  which  we  shall  notice  on  iU  appear 
aace. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Aet.  24. — An  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Restoration  of 
Royalty  in  Fiance  the  3ls(  of  March,  1814.  By  M.  De 
PiiADT,  formerly  Archbishop  of  .Midines.     London,  J. 

'    Booth,  1816— 8vo.  pp.  92; 

W  B  have  before  had  frequent  occasion  to  noli<^  Hie  pro- 
ductions of  this  indefatigal^e  writer,  from  whom,  in  a  very 
short  intervai,  we  have  the  Embassy  to  Warsaw,  the  Con- 
fess of  Vienna,  and  the  Meniuira  on  the  Spanish  Kevolu- 
tion.  He  appears,  not  in  the  simple  garb  bf  nn  bi^o^ian 
unconnected  with  his.6ubject,  bi4  ^e  is  iiimself  a  hustling 
agent  in  the  scene,  and  writes  of  events  qtforum  pars  magna 
fuit.  The  catastrqiplie  is  thua  described  ia  the  concIudiDg 
pages ; —  -■'.,'■■ 

"  The  Emperor  AlexM^er'bOTing  named  Kt'.'PaEEo  dl'  Boigo  to 
reside  near  the'preViBional  eoveniincnt  during  tbetine  that  heshorid 
beab^nl,  tocombut  Napoleon,  who.  was  eadampBd -sis  leagues  frona 
l^risitbe'pri>i)*wnalgov«rsmeBt  named  nielo  accompany  him,  with 
Ihe  same  title.  H«^yj,-thMe«i«ngcn>eoM4«Mc-»i|>CTfiupus.  Two 
daj^s  after,  the  govemmeali  wishipgi  .doubtless,  to^ive  ine,a  proof  of 
the  attentiun  «£th  it  had  paid  to  the  part  1  bad  taken  in  what  had 
just  passed,  aaiaed.  me  commissary  to  the  grand  uuited  chancetiea 
of  tiK  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Order  ut' the  Re utiion,  the  chiefs 
of  which  were  absent.  From  that  time  I  ceased  to  attend  to  gene-  . 
lal  huainess,  and-meivly  iolerTened  one  single  time,  to  solicit  from 
the  proviaional  government  ibe  liberty  of  ihe  .priests  of  Belgium,  who 
had  been  formany  years  in  einle  or  in  prisoq. . 

"  The  followius  days  gave  new  strength  to  the  restmatioa,  and 
Goofirmed  it;  the  armies  followed  the  general  movement  of  France ; 
the  interior  did  riot  oflerthe  shadow  of  dissent.  The  Princes,  who 
were  tb«  precursors  of  the  King,  m^t  on  their  way  only  acclam^tms. 
tnraof  joy.and  hapfHtiesa;  tlie .King  entered  Paris  as  a  father  into 
the  boson  of  rhis. family.  The  fore^oeis  respected  the  monuments 
efiFaaae.'aBd  did  not  draw  fcooa  its  trca»ires;  they  hoooured.  the 
wariMWS  wbom  they:  ba/d-  long  feared-  PencQ  spread  ber  balm  and 
btr  beiiefito  v  suoU  .•fieat  for  some  lioie  (be  fruits,  of  th^s,  reatfuation, 
which  at  Ib^  ttm^  was  an  object  of  udmiratioa  and  delight  to  Europe, 
and  the  rtmemhraiice  of  which  must  always  make  those,  who  took 
partinilwith  aeal,  self-denial,  ^udregwd  to  tbe  good  of  Fnocev 
find  in  that  atom  their  heirless  and  their  recowpence."  (p.  7 1 — Hi.) 
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Tbi<  work  wm  cotapoeei  •ome  moiitbs  after  tbvTatora- 
-tion,  and  it  was  intended  that  k  abould  hnre  been  pablislwd 
in  Parie,  on  theStst  of  Marcb,  1815,  tbeanniTersaryof  tbc 
reetoratioB;  but  the  return  of  Napoleon  prevented  its  ap- 
pearance. Ab  iar  as  we  can  judee  of  the  recital,  the  facts 
which  he  narrates,  are  to  be  Upended  upon,  excepting 
those  for  which  he  bad  the  beet  materials,  as  being  himself 
Mte  of  the  principal  parties  concerned. 

Abt.  25. — Friend  of  Peace  :  amtaudne  a  Special  TnierBtev 
between  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Otnar,  an 
Officer '^Mamiiied for  Duelling;  Six Lietlers  from  Omar 
to  the  President^  with  a  Review  of  the  Power  assumed  ha 
Rukrs  aver  the  Imws  of  Gad  and  the  lAv*  of  Men,  t» 
making  fVar,  ^.  A-c.  By  Phikt  Pacificus.  Loadoa, 
J.  Lowy  1816.— pp.  40. 

We  have  before  takes  notice'io  our  publication  for  June, 
of  apamphlet  intituled  "  A  Solemn  Revieir  of  the  Cnsfom 
of  War,'  by  the  same  author,  and  we  then  made  some  re- 
Hwrk  on  the  instrumentalitj  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  The 
present  cmsiitB  c^  a  dialogue  between  a  fictious  person 
ahder  tke  naoM  of  Omar,  and  tka  ProsidaM  of  th«  United 
StatrSf  diieflj  en  die  soli^t  of  ^idUng,  in  order  to  dii<- 
ebirrdee  thii  barbatow  practivei  and  seraral  letters  arc 
sMed  <Ai  tbe  smm  topie,  «tf#  geveratt;  oft  the  unchHMian 
ntlrfi^  and  miscillevonfftmleiK^  of  war.  Somewhat  of  tin 
onraeter  of  thh  puMication  vaky  foe  coBtfritat  from  the  fob 
Idffing  extract  taken  from  #faat  are  taHed  »Omar*s  Solii 
taijr  Reflections." 

-  "  There  u  lueh  ■  perfect  eofltmt  betwten  tbe  naxiiu  of  tbe  gtM< 
pel  and  tfce  maiian  of  war,  that  I  ttet  aanoed  and  coafoaKled 
nhen  1  reflect,  that  for  Bgea  ^  g*eat  ^ody  of  Iks  <iiergy  hare  jus- 
tiiedlbe  most  taagiiiBin  tftstdm  Aat  ewr  «usted  oaiea;  men:— 
HonwouM  the  compassionate  SBTtoor  bare aawaiud at  tbetaeai-of 

■u.  -J.——. L... f l-i •.     »■■■■      ■'■   •_.  i k ._  • 


im  amy,  promunciR^  a  violeni  pUi^ 

atfdbaitMt    OrhowwooM  be  nm  appeaMd  as  a  otnpltiB,  pm- 

ti^  to  kiS  F«lker  to  gHnt  sBttM*  to  ail  am^  riwit  to  encage  ia  tfac 

wmefvttageaneeui^mutdwt    Hew^^xWiteAi^ta'tEc^iritof 

bis  eoiBBHm^  "Love  jenr  enwaiwi"  lod  (a-  Ms  fs^  «« -the 

ctos»  "■  fMier,  forgive  Acid,- fcr  tb^  kaMTiwI  what  tocy  tfe." 

•-  "■  Whoever  nay  have  becK  ia  tbe  ngfttt  «r  tdDhs  wtougv  ■■  A> 

tbestomaieoBtntvenieseftbe  presort  «gew  bow  *l 

■HMtMrtMnrors  wMch  have  been  «MibBtle<^  > 

CBomwis  practical  ervsr,  irbtefa  bas  bsea  ceamon  Id  «H  the  coa- 

tmdi^gpwtinr   Icaa  haiiWj  iMakofw^eiwr,  sbartof  ahaohw 
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•thdm,  wUdi  appetntD  ne  tBM«  rqnigBWt  t0  tbt  9Bi|Mij^  or  «oi« 

thogeronsta  l^  souk  of  men,  Umhi  ttm  pt^oliir  4>«litf,  tlittChror 
Mwt  nayt  in  obedi«aoe  to  ttie  goq)ei>  or  as  foUfwers  of  lata,  meet 
ncfa  other  in  the  field  of  bsttle,  for  mutual  viplence  and  simvgfcleiw— 
and  that  prior  to  eutering  on  tlju  dreadful  wt^-k.  they  atuy,  on  each 
tide,  ct^  to  the  Father  of  merda  to  grant  them  success  in  their 
attempts  to  butcher  one  auother.  Yet  this  mdostroua,  murderous 
error,  like  the  "canul"  of  the  Fharitees,  has  been  swallowed  by 
almost  every  sect  of  Christians  ;  and  that  too,  while  each  has  been 
careful  to  "strain  out"  some  "gtwt"  infinitely  less  dangeroof 
to  tbe  lives,  and  souls  of  men."    (p.  87 — 88.) 

The  work  U  plain  and  uraple  ia  the  stjle*  ia  dictated 
bj  a  good  sj^rit,  and  perhaps  is  better  suited  to  the  «tate  of 
Itiiowledge  in  America,  where  it  fir^t  appeared^  than  had 
there  been-  more  refinement  in  tbe  ha^mgOt  and  more 
taste  and  embellishmeDt  io  the  composition. 

Art.  S6- — Address  from  tke  CommUtee  of  the  Aasochtionj 
frrthe  Relief  and  Benefit  of  the  Manufacturing  and  I^a- 
pouritig  Poon    CircuMetTby  order  of  the  Society. 

Wb  observe  with  pleasure,  from  this  papca-,  that  tbe 
eoramittee  in  administrin;  the  contributions  entrusted  to 
their  mmm^ment,  however  disprt^xn^ionate  to  the  extent 
-ftf  the  public  distresses  in  tbe  amount,  have  been  prbductiTe 
ofa.fiw^|reater  meaMueof  bea#fit  tlwq  Ibe  moat  mwai«a 
had «ri|;uiall]r  ventured  to  sotjwjnte.  Xb«r..alaoi  Muad, 
withant  peeiiBiar3>  assiaUnGe,  considerable  advaotue  accnh 
iocfron  removtarthe  deKpondency,  and  aiding  tm  fffevta 
or  benevolent  individuals  in  tbe  distressed  districts,  vho 
had  remained  inactive  from  the  diffidence  of  their  owo 
powers ;  but  who  wben  tbutf  enoonrafed,  investigated  the 
eircumstaiioes  of  their  afflicted  neighboure,  and  carried  iotb 
execution  tbe  most  eligible  mrtbods  of  alleviatiog  the 
existing  calamity . 

The  Xondoa  Committee,  as  far  as  the  funds  will  enable 
tbem,  express  their  intention  to  co-operate  with  those  gen*- 
reus  persons  io  tbe  couatrr,  whose  means  may  be  iuefiicieotf 
and  who  thus  assistsd.  and  supported,  may  be  induced  to 
dleviate  tfce  presaure  ufxm  those  around  them. 

AXT.  ST.— ^  Shari  Aeeomt  of  the  Protoedtr^s  »f  the  So- 
dety  fir  mperte^ng  Me  necetsHy  of  dSnkimg  Boyi^ 
London,  Baldwin  aiKJ  Co.  1816.— wo.-  pp.  ^  - 

The  comailttee  is  anxious  to  diffuse  tite  methodof  cleans* 
Jng  flues  by  medianical  means,  and  of  shewiiig  that  they 
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may  in  irery  cece,  be  eaSeiy  and  effertntiAly  nibstitutod  for 
iofiintiDe' labour,  the  total  abolition  of  which  is  the  primiHi^ 
ohject  of  this  Boctcty.'  A  copy  of  a  letter  is  inserted  from 
Mr.  Wrigtl,  who  is  stated  to  be  a  medical  practitioner,  in 
it'faich  the  pernicioug  cunsequences  aa  to  the  health  of  the 
boys  employed,  are')4tated  under  the  knoif ledge  bfe'has  of 
the  Bubject  professionally.  The  society  has  endeavoured  to 
conduce  to  the  valuable  purpose  of  its  institution  by  proposing 
apremiutn  of  200/.  for  the  beiit  practical  machine,  witn 
lesser  premiunis  for  those  of  inferior  utility  :  and  by  pro- 
moting a  bill  in  Parliament  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the 
existing  one,  and  makint?  more  enectual  provision  for  the 
Game  purpose.  ■  The  first  is  considered  to  have  been  already 
accomplit'hed  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Greorge  Smart,  and 
thelast  we4r«Bt  will  not  be  h,egle«ted  the  enniing  sesuion.  - 


THEOLOGY. 

Art;  98. — A  Funeral  Sermon,  preachtd  at  Ebenezer  Cha- 
pel,  Chatham,  on-  Sunday  Evening,  S2d  tiept,  1816,  by 
the  Rer.  Joseph  Si^atterie  :  occasioned  by  the  Melan- 
■  cftoly  Catastrophe  of  Fifteen  UvesAeing  momentarily  lost 
,  under  Rochester  bridge.  London,  W.  iiaiith  and  Co. 
.  .1816.  .8vo.  pp.43. 

On  the  J3lhSeni.  inst.,'  on  the  return  of  a  party  from  an 
excursion  on  the  Medway,  a  melancholy  accident  M»urred : 
tiM  boat,  in  which  fifteen  persons  vnte  paMengers,  including 
an  infant^'  between  three  and  four  years  of  asej  upset  under 
Hocdiestiw  Brtdge-,-8ml  the- iwhole  perished.  OnJUondayi 
the  16th,  a  coroner's  inquest  was  holden,  whenithe  follow- 
ing verdict  was -given: — ".Accidentally  drowned,  occa- 
sioned by  the  negligence  o£  the  bridge- warden."  It  was 
in  theseawful  circumstances  that  the  present  discourse  waa 
delivered  before  a  congregation,  of  which  most  of  the  de-j 
ceased  bad  been  members ;  and  it  was  well  calculated  .  to 
produce  that  impcession  which  wouldrender  this  afflicting 
visitation  instructive  to  the  survivors.  We  presuoie,  tbat 
the  belief  of  a  particular  providence,  and  of  the  doctrine,* 
that  with  the  good  "  sudoen  death  is  sudden  glory,",  are,- 
(with  some  other  lenels,  grounded  on  a  confident  construc- 
trofi  or  certain  passages  of  Scriptures,  of  which  man^  seri- 
ous Christians  ai-e' diffident),  among  the  adopted  opinions  of 
Kbenezer  Chapel ;  bat  hotrever  that  may  be,  the  general 
design  of  ibiu  pious  discourse  is  to  shew,  that  under  the 
darkest  Jind  most  painful  dispensations  of  the  Almighty,  we 
should  ever  be  resigned 'toto  will;  and  it  was  most  im- 
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WbrJU  in  tkt  Press,  4-c.  9St 

portant  that  a  precept,  which  so  extensively  operates  on 
our  feelings  towards  our  lieavenly  Father,  should,  on  the 
distressing  event  to  which  we  have  adverted,  be  faappilj. 
illustrated,  and  powerfully  enforced. 

Art.  S9. — The  Sunday  Lecturer;  or  Fiftif-ta>o  Sermons 
addrfstetito  Youth,-  selected  emd  abridged  from  the  tVril- 
ings  of  appro-ced  Authors,  and  adapltd  to  the  Use  of  Fa^ 
.  milks  and  .Schools,  with  QueMons  for  Examination.  By 
Anne  Lee.  X^ndon,  Law  and  Whitaker,  1816.  19mo, 
pp. 440. 

iT'isBoniewhat  extraordinary  to  have  a  volumeoftierinonB 
presented  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
regret  this  innovation.  She  does  not  pretend  to  originality^ 
and  acknowledgfs  that  the  discourses  have  been  extracted 
from  the,  works  of  pious  divines,  whom  she  names,  but 
with  some  slight  alterations  to  acommodate  tbeni  to  lb6 
youthful  mind.  "  This  liberty,  it  is  hoped,"  says  the  coni" 
piler,  "-will  not  be  considered  unwarrantablo  bytheanthonr 
frcmi  whose  valuable  writin^H  she  has  quoted,  as  their  dis- 
courses, by  being  thus  adapted  to  unother  class  of  readers, 
may  ■  probably  become  sUll  more  extensively  useful."^ 
There  is' one  additional  expedient,  that  to  us  is  perfectly 
new,  and  is  certainly  of  great  utility  in  juvenile  iustruo- 
tion  :  itconsists  of  »hort  questions,  inlended  to  be  answered 
from  memory  by  the  pupil,  after  the  perusal  of  each  ser- 
tnon,  with  the  design  of  impressing  on  the  ni,ind  thepriacl- 
pal  truths  inculcated  in  the  discourse. 

WORKS  IN  THE  PRKSS,  , 

tiruatg  JnttlHsnitf,  Sfc. 


A  SequelfoStrictureson  Hare's 
Lettera,  and  on  the  Metbodistic 
Schism,  ID  answer  to  Hare's  Se- 
cond Scries  of  Letters.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Strictures. 

Mons.  Devissclier,  public  Tea- 
chtr  from  the  University  of  i'aris, 
and  a  native  of  thttt  City,  has  in 
the  Press  a  new  French  Grammar, 
intituled,  "  Grammaire  de  Lho- 
tHond:  or.  The  Principles  of  tlie 
French  Language,  grainmaticaily 
explained  in  twelve  Lessons,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  French 
Academy;"  adapted  for  the  use 


of  Schools,  and  for  persons  who 
wish  to  renew  ihcir  study  of  the 
French  Laogtiage. 

The  first  volunie  of  a  new  and 
very  splendid  Musical  Work  ba» 
just  been  published  in  Edin- 
burgh, intituled,  Albyn's  Antho- 
logy; or  a  Natural  Repository 
ef  Original  Scotch  Music  ands 
Vocal  Poetry,  principally  com- 
piled by  Alexander  Campbell, 
Esq.,  abd  who  has  been  ably  as- 
sisted by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Poets  of  the  present  day, 
particuUrly  Scott,  Wilson,  Bot- 
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well,  JamiesoD,  Hogg,  &c,  who 
have  eacb  contributed  sevrral 
original  and  beautiful  Songs, 
adapted  to  those  ancient  and 
truly  interesting  Melodies. 

A  Dew  and  correct  edition  of 
a  Dissertation  on  tbe  Epistles  of 
Phaltris;  with  an  anever  to  the 
ebjectioas  of  1be  Hon.  Cfaarles 
Boyle.  BvRicbard  Bentley,  DD. 
To  wliich  will  be  sdded,  Dr. 
Bentley's  Dissertation  on  the 
Epistles  ofThemi  stocles.Soc  rates, 
Buripides,  and  others ;  with  the 
Fables  of  Esop,  as  origiaatly 
printed,  aod  widi  occasirad  re- 
marks on  the  whole. 

Mr.  J.P.  Neale's  intended  Pub- 
lication on  the  History  and  Anti- 
qvilieB  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
will  be  commenced  on  tbe  Ist  of 
November.  Thp  first  part  will 
be  embellished  with  five  elegit 
Engravings  from  origiDal  Draw- 
iup,  by  Mr.  Neale. 

rarity  of  Heart;  or  the  a^i- 
tfent  Costume,  a  Tale,  in  one  vo- 
lume, addressed  to.the  Antbor  of 
Gleoalvon.  By  an  Old  Wife  of 
Twenty  Years,  will  be  published 
early  in  October. 

laaiew  daya  will  be  published. 
Remaps,  by  a  Lover  of  bstice, 
on  a  recent  PublicatioD,  intituled, 
"  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  be- 
fore a  Select  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
quire into  the  State  of  the  Police 
of  tlie  Metropolis ;"  with  Notes, 
Observations,  and  a  .Preface,  by 
a  Magistrate  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex. 

Sermon  s  on  m  t  erestrn  g  Subjects . 
By  the  late  Rev.  James  Scott, 
DD.  Rector  of  Simonbum,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  Ivol. 
8vo. 

A  Ifery  or  i  Journey  into 
North  Wales,    by  tbe  late  Sa- 


muel Johnson,  LL.  D.    Printed 

from  the  Original  MS.  in  his  own 
Hand -Writing,  together  with  a 
FaC'Simile  of  a  part  of  tbe  Mana- 
script.  Editod,  with  illustrative 
Notes,  by  R.  Duppa,  LL.B. 

Who's  the  Strangerl  By  Henry 
DoDDC,  2  vol.  lamo. 

The  Wife  of  Fitzalice  and  the 
Caledonian  Siren,  a  RonuiDce,  by 
Marianne  Braton,  6  vol. 

The  Baknce  of  Comfert,  or  tbe 
Old  Maid  and  the  Married  Wo< 
man,  by  Mrs.  Ross,  3  vol. 

The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  SheridaBj 
ftom  tbe  pen  of  Dr.  Watkins  will 
certainly  be  ready  for  pubUca- 
tion  in  tbe  course  of  the  pteseat 
aoutk— When  tbe  various  ta- 
ients  of  this  celebrated  Haa  arc 
comidered;  tbe  distinguished  part 
he  took  in  tbe  Polil)<»i  Affiiin  of 
the  Country ;  his  lot^  conu^oa 
with  tlie  St^ ;  hb  intimacy  witli 
the  highest  cbatacten,  and  die 
greatest  wits  of  the  age,  and  those 
embarrassments  which  tO*  fttti 
quently  accompany  gcwus  i  It  U 
to  be  expected  that  a  faitfafnt  and 
impartial  Hbtoiy  of  his  Life 
should  open  a  wider  field  of  in< 
structioii  and  amiiifMintthaB  hn 
been  ezbibtted  by  any  pmductioii 
sabsequent  or  even  previous  to 
tbe  Biography  of  Johnson.  A 
large  portion  of  the  life  was  long 
since  prepared  from  most  valu- 
able information  communicated  t& 
him  by  one  of  Mr,  Sheridan's  ear- 
liest friends  and  nearest  relatives; 
in  addition  to  which,  it  wilt  con- 
tain many  new  and  original  Anec- 
dotes of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  PfliT,' 
Garrick,  Burke,  Fox.  &t.  &c. 

Claudine,  or  Pertinacity,  by 
Bt^get  Bhicmaotei,  3  vol. 

€onsalvo  de  Baldivia,  a  Ko- 
mance,    by   Anne   of  Swaaseat 
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BjHie 

Ke*.  K.  P.  beacbcFBft,  M.  A.  R- 
tMT    of  BlnabaD),  Bc^rdttaire. 

TIk  laM  Sewiop  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  tbe  great  Moral  hm- 
•on;    ■   Poetical    Epistle   to    Lord 

C gb.      To  which  are  added, 

Tbe  Ton  of  Victory,  in  two  CkbIds, 
and  a  Word  to  the  Author  of  "  T^ 
Talwt*  mu  U>4."     By  an  Englitli- 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Hiatorr  of 
dH!  Rel>eli(<»  and  Ciril  Wan  in  £ng- 
luid;  to  which  it  BOW  added,  an 
HiHorieal  View  of  the  Afiair*  of  Ire- 
Uad.    By  Edward,  Earl  of  Clar«n- 


boaif.    Ry  Hn.  M'MnUan. 

A  coBciae  Systtma  of  Arithmetic, 
ndMtedtotheVfeof  SchooJi.  B;  A. 
MalrMe,  )atcTe»chet  in  Edinbnrgti  i 
revii^  improved,  and  iteatly  ep- 
Inrgcd,  b*  A.  lanam,  Hathematl- 
eiu>w)lh'raUe]ofHanles,Wewhti, 
■Bd  MeaMrei,  now  a«d  in  &«nt 
Britnfai  and  Ireland:  indndiaf  • 
coaapnrative  vie  w  of  the  jwopMadne  w 
Syatem.  by  Wm.  Steabonae,  Acconat- 
KttfBMtbvgb.    l8ino. 

A  Key  ta  the  above  Work^  by  A. 
Ingnan;  conUiupg  Solnlieqa  of  all 
tiu)  qaestiona  in  that  wivk. 

CoBgratohtofy  Letterto  the  Kev. 
Herbert  Ifanh,  D.  D.  and  other 
Cmtrovenhd  Works.  By  die  Rev, 
Petet:  GaodolBhy, 

SIkOi  Editiou  of  A  Visit  tn  Flaa- 


witli  a  short  sketch  of  Antwerfi 
Brtnids,  at  that  time  occupied  by 
Oe  wODoded  of  both  partici.  By 
June*  Simpson,  Esq.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix coDtalninx  UieBritish,Freoch, 
Spaniib,  and  Frotsian  official  ao- 
cnanttof  the  Battle. 

Sketche*  of  India;  ar,  Observt- 
tioiu  dcacripUve  of  the  Scenery,  die 
in  Bengal.  Written  in  India  in  the 
yean  1811,13,  It,  and  tSU.  Toge- 
ther with  Note*  on  tbe  Ci^  «f  Good 


Hope,  and  St.  Hrlena.  WrittM  at 
those  places,  ia  Febraary,  Haich,aBd 
April,  1616. 

A  new  Edition  of  a  Paraphraae  ra 
the  Four  Evangeliata )  wherein,  &r 
the  clearer  understanding  of  tbe  S^ 
cred  History,  the  whole  Text  and 
Panqihme  are  printed  in  scpamt* 
columns  over  egaioEt  each  other, 
with  critical  Notes  on  the  imH«  tiffi- 
cult  Passages.    Very  aicfal  for  Fa- 


Philosophic  Etymologyi  or  lUr 
tional  Grammar,  by  Jamei  Qiichii«b 

Memoir*  of  Oliver  Cromwell  Mid 
his  CfaildreD,  SBMoeed  to  be  written 
by  bimsetf.  S  rob.— Hiese  Hemoirs 
ar|  comiiled  frtM  soaie  carioM  p*- 
pers  is  me  peueasicatof  Mr.  Fairft^ 
and .  brODght  from  America  by  Mr. 

B .with   cntioni  explanatory 

Notes.  Dedicated  to  his  M^jestyt 
Miniatera. 

Sermon^  translated  from  (he 
French  of  Daniel  deSnpeivUle,  foi^ 
merly  Pastor  of  the  French  CkanA 
at  Rotterdam ;  with  Memoir*  of  hi* 
lif'e^by  John  Allen. 


.    analysis,  with  Fi. , , 

lag  the  aew^avented  Indrudie  btow. 
p^  and  i^pantas  for  aTawiaJM 
oresj  alaotheXiapidBry'sBeacb  aail 
reqwiite*  fu*  catting  and  poUshlBg  ' 
hard  stoma,  with  eiplaaatiou.  ^ 
J.  Hawe,  Aatbor  of  the  M incralMy 
of  Derbyshire,  Description  ef  & 
Ootd  «ral  Diwmud  HiBa*  of  Braail, 
Treatise  on  precions  Stones,  Sic. 

A  French  Deleclna,  9t  SeMeaces 
Bud  Passages  collected  from  the  nmt 
esteemed  French  Antbor«,  designed 
to  facilitate  a  Knowledge  of  the 
French  Tongne.  Amused  under 
the  leyeral  Heads  of  the  Farts  of 


_.    the  Rev. 

IiraefWorsley.   Second  BEtion  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  in  lima. 

The  History  o?  Hartlepool  by  Sir 
Cnthbert  Sharp,  with  Q "" 
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No.  I.  (cantaining  10  en^Tbge, 
to  be  coBtinHdl  miHitlily)  of  Walk- 
through  London,  including  Westmiii- 
iter  and.Ihe  Borough  of  Sonihwark, 
with  the  Biirronndiiig  Suburbs ;  dp- 
icribing  everj  tbin;  worthy  of  ob- 
lervation  in  the  Public  Bo'ildinj!', 
Ptace»ofEatertatninent,Eiaiibition«, 
t^onnlHTeial  and  Ltteraiy  Imtittt- 
tioti.',  Hic.  down  to  the  present  pe 
riod,  and  forisiaga  cocuplete  Gihde 
to  tiie  British  Motropoliii.  By  David 
Huchiun,  LL.U. 


aiffl  Ti.nis  ;  an  Account  of  the 
(iits  Attacks  made  upod  them  by  se- 
veral Stales  of  Europe;  Considera- 
tions SD-  dKlr  present  Means  of  D& 
fence;  and  the  Original  Treaties  en- 
tered  into  ntth  them  byK.CIiatlPs  II, 

A  Key  to  the  second  edition  of  Ex- 
ercises in  Latin  Prosody  and  Versifi- 
cation'; or  Ifltrodoetiou  to  thS'Sciin- 
niDS  and  Writing  Latin  Verse,  By 
4h9'Itev.C.  Bradley.      - 

The  Vraml  SeaiAn,  a  Poem,  by 
Bnald  Von  Kleist.  Translated  Iroiti 
the  Oarnian,  with  a  Rketch  of  the 
lAuthof's  Life,  by  O.  H.  Kgestorf. 

-  k  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Binning,  M.P.  die.  &c.-,  cDBtaining 
Mntft  Kemarke  on  the  Stale  of  Luna- 
tic Asylamr,  and  on  ttut  Number  and 
Condition  of  the  Insane  Poor  in 
Scotland.  By  Dr.  Andrew  HalHday 

-  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Che 
Antique  Statues,  Paintingt,  and  other 
Produetisna  of  the  Fine  Arts,  thai 
Anisled  in  die  Louvre  at  the  time  the 
Allied  Mok  possession  of  FriTfs  in 
3\Ay,Wl&;  to  wMchare  added, some 
'useful  Hints  to  those  Who  intend  tu 

viait  the  memorable  Held  of  Water- 


thors;  wherein  are  contained  a  De- 
!.criptian  of  Madrid,  Grlnada,  tiara- 
^SH,  &c.  By  Mrs.  Frederick  Lay- 
tjn.    3  vols.  12ma. 

The  second  editioD  of  The  Fema^q 
Speaker,  or  Misrellaneons  Pieces;  lO 
(•rose  and  Verse,  leleeted  from  the 
best  Writers,  and  adapted  to  (he  Dae 
or  Vonng  Women.  By  Anna  Lietitia 
Barbanld. 

Emigration;  or  Englaed  and 'Pa- 
ris: aPoMB. 

The  Complete  Time-Tables  ;  eltti- 
biting  at  one  view  the  Nnmber  of 
Hays  from  any  partictilar  Date  ex- 
clasively  to  every  snbseqnent  Date 
inclusively,  thron^out  the  Yacr, 
upon  a  Plan,  N«w,  Simple,  and  Ac- 
curate, designed  to -save  Time  and 
Labour.  By  J.  O.  Fohimaa,  E»q;  of 
the  AuditOffice.  ^  ■--■.    ■ 

A  new  edition  of  Exercises  in  La- 
tin Prosody  and  VersilicatioD ;  or  an 
Intrndaetlon  to  Scanning  and  Writ- 
ing Latin  Verse.  By  the  Res.  C 
llradlet.  Tile  ad  edit., consideraMy 
improved  and  enlarged,  with  an  Ap- 
peadix  on  Lyric  Measnrm. 
'  Petite  Rncydopedie  dcs-Jeintes 
Oens ;  oa  Definition  Ibreg^e  des 
Notions  relatives  auK  Artt  et  anx 
Soiftnces,  i  rAsiroDomi«,  ae  Blazon; 
a  la  Clironologie,  a  la  Geographic,  ■ 
rlconologle,  a  la  Mythologie,  A  la 
Physique,  ^c-  le  toot  mBg€  sAivant 
Fordre  Alphabjtique,  avee  Piglires. 
Par  N.  Wanostnx^ht,  LL.D.  The 
5tb  edit  .revised and  augmenled,  witk 

A  New  View  of  Society  ;  orBssajs- 
on  the  Formation  of  the  Homan  Cha- 
racter, pi-eparatory  to  the  Develop^ 
menl  of  a  Plan  tot  gradnaliy  Melio- 
fatiagtlK  Condition  of  Mankind.  !By 
Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  sil 
-edit.'  Svo. 

Part  I.  ot  Surgical  Observations  ; 
being  a  Quarterly  Report  of  Cases  \b 
Surgery.    By  Charles  Bell. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

of  A.  B.  W.  among' otb^rs,  in  UDiler.  cpiigidcration. 

Errata. — Page  317,  line  2,  for  passion  read  passim. 
FRarrcDSTW.inna  AJtvGo.xiHfiniAcETf'nVxiaDULf. ' ' 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW: 

Series  tje  ^tftj. 

Vol.  IV.3 OCtOBEK,  1816.  [No.  IV. 

Jinr.  I. — A  Diarif  of  a  Journey  into  North  Wales,  in  the 
,    Ffor  1774,  fry  Samuel  Jakaaon,  L.L.D.     Edited  wUk 
Slustratrve    notes,  hy  K.  DnpPA,  L.  L.  B.  Barrister  at 
_Z,aw.    LoodoD,  Je^RuigB,  1816.  8vo.  pp.  986. 

This  poethumous  work  of  Dr.  Johnson  tvinge  to  our  recol* 
lection  tlie  sentiment  of  Shenslone. 

"  Tbotwh'Wecfung  virgins  hRnnt  his  favoored  ntBi 
f         '  Renew  ujeir  elMpKts  bac^  repeat  tbeir  sigba^ 
Xbougk  iwBr  his  tomb  'SafaKnn  o4oun  bunif 
Tbe  loitetiog  fmgnaae  niti  it  reach  the  skies  1" 

El^  M  PoMmuus  Rtputatim. 

Whatever  may  be  the  care  with  which  an  author  niajr 
preserve  hie  own  repnt6  bj  seasonable  pubUcation,  if  a 
scrap  or  a  fnfgmRiit  be '  left  unedited  after  hia  death  to 
which  hie  name  can  give  currency,  tb^re  wHl  ever  be  an 
attentive  fHend  at  band,  who  IVom  some  motive  or.  other 
will  disaf^iiit'his  Bolici^de,  and  expose  him.  in  all  his 
nakednew  and  itifirmily  to  fbie  conKpaBsion  or  contempt  of 
AdiUnd. 

It  ia  not  our  dtspositton  to.'adppt  the  sickly  caiit  of 
*'  De  mortuis'  nil  nisi  boHtim"  we  would  rather  resort  to 
the  ancient  Egyptian  policy  ofsubmitting  tbe  actions  of  the 
^ad  to  tbe  tnbunal  of  th6  liv^g ;  but  we  would  not  have 
eve^  recess  of  learnld'privai^  emptied  of  its  contents  to 
Tender  a  man  the  medium  of  his  own  degradation,  when  he 
tt-'tio  longer  able' to  defend  himsiBlf  from  the  venom  of  the 
ehafts  of  those  who  h&ve  long  'yielded  to  tbe  vteour  of  hia 
W>w. '  We  have'  however'  no '  anxiety  on'  this  occasion  for 
■the'  repntation  of  the  venerable  tourist;  it  is  neither  to  be 
injured  by  m^cious  criticism  or  officious  fVi^ildship,  and  to 
eiiptaj  liib  dwn'  metaf>hor,  its  blaze  will  neither  be  blown 
mt  or  die  ib  the  dctcket,  and  be  will  be  ajiiongthe  very 
few  "  perpetual  lamps  that  shine  unconsumed."' 

Cbit.  Ret.  Vol.  IV.  Oct.  1816.  2  U 
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We  do  not  wish  hastily  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Duppa,  the 
editor  of  tUe  little  volume,  any  inteotton  to  defiiDie-  Dr. 
Jo6[i9on;.we  know  that  di&reot  opinions  are  enteHained 
on  the  subject  to  which  we  are  advertiog ;  and  if  he  think 
it  decent  or  proper  to  give  this  alternatiot)  of  fatigue  and 
repose,  sickness  and  health,  exbaustioa  and  repletion  to 
the  world,  we  have  little  objectioo,  but  we  have  some 
dislike  that  it  should  be  called  a  journey  into  North  Wale% 
and  converted  into  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  "  i6utney 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  so  much  aad-BO  jes^ 
admired  for  the  vivacity  of  the  descriptions  and  the  pbikt- 
BQphical  views  of  society  it  presents. 

We  are  the  more  ready  to  excuse  Mr.  Dtippb, '  because 
be  really  appears  to  be  sensible  of  the  merits  of  1^.  S^tAkO' 
son,  and  so  much  so,  Uiat  he  anticipates  the  circulation  OT 
'^  iw>re  iQst  words,"  from  such  bieh  authori^,  'without  anf 
intrinsic  worth  to  recommend  tbis  literary  codicil  to  public 
notice.  He  would  have  us  except,  however,  the  couq)Kri> 
BOD  of  Hawkestoae  and  Ilam,  iii  which  fm-the  first  thne,  he 
supposes  the  doctor  to  bav«  shewn  the  interest  he  fslt  in 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Whether  the  editor  seriously 
imog^ined,  that  from  tbese'few  sentences  preserved,-  be  bad 
ifiscovered  a  new  trait  in  the  expressive  mind  of  bis  audior, 
or  whether  tbebare  p^tence  to  tbis new  feature  is  to  cpo- 


lo^Ee  for  tb^  feeble  portrait  he  has  qow  iinezpectediv 
produced,  thirty  y^ars  afit^.the  decease  of  the  twiginal, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  detonniue ;  but  of  this  we  are  assured 


that  no  qtb^r  man  who  reads  the  aiccount  will  be  at  all  inclined 
to  difi^r  from  hip  forsiep  opinion  of  Johnson,  that  acnte  and 
Itctive  as  l^s  sensibility  was  to  moral  beau^,  to  natual 
beauty  as  displayed  in  the  magnificent  scenerv  of  tbia  eay 
apd  resplendent  globe,  be  was  as  obtuse  and  tudy  in  bn 
feelings  fis  it  tros  possible  for  any  one  to  be'  under  ue  nb- 
sisting  harmony  between  moral  and  natural  objects. 

Those  who  follow  us  in  our  extracts,  and  recollect  tbq 
ardour  uid  qnthusiasm  which  were  awakened  by  tbe  SMgQ 
scenes  ip  other  travellers,  will  have  bo  doubt  of  tbe  incor* 
rectnesB  of  tbe  conclusion  of  Mr.  Duppa;  bot  tbe  autbor 
bimself  has  disposed  of  it  in  a  line,  "  We  then  went  to  sea 
a  cascade,'"  says  ^ihe  doctor,  "  I  trudged  unwillingfy  and 
vasDot  sorry  to  find  it  dry."  (p.  7T.)  The  state  of  this  cas* 
f^de  was  that  of  tbe  author ;  be  was  arid  .to  such  seenee^ 
altbonsb  )ie  could  overflow  in  tbe  c<H)tenu>lalMil  .^ 
tbe^uUime  (^ESjtions  of  providence  in  the  inlelltetwA 
world. 
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'  But  we  ore  perkaps  less  pjeaaed  with  theforn  tfa«n  the' 
aubstaDce-of  this  worit.  With  an  ordinal^  ^TP^t  "^^  >» 
ecoaonical  margin,  the  whole  might  be  reducefl  to  the  sifee 
of  a  uxpetiDy  or  sbiUing  pamphlet,  but  from  some  tnetve- 
nary  interest,  whit^  at  the  expense  of  general  infonnatioii 
and  conTeaience  should  not  be  indi^ged,  with  the  help  of 
a  large  print,  nnBieroue  sections,  a  prolix  itinerary,  a  useless 
index,  aqd  notes  as  copious  as  they  are  frivolous,  ft  is  ex- 
tended to  the  proportion  of  a  nine  shilling  book:  or,  in  tiM 
Tulgar  end  intelKgible  {Arase,  Atniliar  to  the  trade,  it  is  a 
catchpenny  publicatimi.  We  are  not  apprized  to  whom 
this  disgracefal  contrivance  is  to  beascribed,  but  whenever 
•ad  wlierever  we  discover  the  practice  of  if,  it  shall  not 
•scape  oar  reprobation.  There  is  no  occasion  on  Which  we 
are  mere  anxious  that  there  should  be  value  rctt^ived  than 
<a  Uie  purchase  of  knowledge,  and  we  think  any  ezpe- 
dients  to  mislead  the  public  into  bd  anfeir  applicalioil  of 
their  money  is  books,  much  more  disrepataue,  than  the 
■mlgar  frauds  of  hawkers  and  pedlars :  from  the  one 
you  expect  only  friM>ery  and  tinsel ;  biit  firom  the  other 
fihilosophy  and  truth. 

We  have  been  told,  but  we  know  not  with  what  accu* 
racy,  that  the  mannscript  of  the  diary,  which  is  now  in  the 
Inuids  of  the  puUieher,  was  obtained  from  a  black  servant 
jof  the  doctorj  but  how  it  was  ortginally  procured,  and 
in  what  situation  it  was  preserved  we  have  no  particu- 
lars. We  are  of  opinion  that  it  ou^t  to  have  devolved 
;into  other  faande,  aad  if  it  had  been  purioined  or  miriald, 
4o  then  it  ouffht  to.  have  been  restored.  Under'the  obtica- 
«ty,  some  light  should  be  afforded  to  the  public,  and  the 
anujer  wiU  not  be  satiafied  withodt  it,  for  there  will  be 
Aoae  i^o  su^ect  misconduct,  and  who  will  be  the  more 
anxiens  to  indolge  unbvourable  inferences  firom  the  indig- 
nation they  feel  at  the  injury  they  suppose,  the  high  charae- 
.1st  of  this  eminoftt  writer  to  have  susttuoed,  by  the  present 
|Kiblicatioa. 

.  Uaay  eircuBKtances  concur  to  shew  that  Dr.  John- 
.■on  did  not  intend  that  these  tattered  shreds  of  the  strong 
texture  of  bis  mind  should  be  exposed  in  the  market  for  sale. 
In  the  first  place  they  are  worth  nothing,  next  the  work, 
■kad  remained  with  numerous  orthographic  errors,  (which 
stay  be  wen  by  the  inspection  of  the  original,)  and  without 
jiny  flDireotion  for  eleven  years ;  thirdly,  his  delicacy  as  to 
personal  infirmitiet^  induced  him  to  intermixthe  Greek  lan- 
(uage,  and  lart\y,  the  journey  was  professedly  undertaken, 
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not  Ibr  any  picturesque  exoniDation  6f  the  eonotrj^  but 
that  tbe  family  with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  bo  intimatety 
connected,  might  take  posaeBsion  of  an  estate  that  bad  de- 
volved to  tbem  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  pouttda  per 
annum.  This  business  occupied  more  time  than  the  editor 
imagines,  according  ti^  his  preface.  He  says,  that  the 
joufney  commenced  on  the  5th  of  July,  1774,  and  tbe  re- 
turn, on  the  £5tii  of  August.  The  Oiary  itself  shews  that 
on  the  S4th  of  Septemoer,  the  travellers  were  at  Mr. 
Burke's  at  Beaconsne]d|  from  whence  they  "  went  home." 
But  if  the  publication  were  not  inten((ed  by  tbe  authwr 
in  the  present  shape,  it  may  be  ima^ned,  that  when  ezr 
panded  by  subsequent  reflection,  the  doctor  designed  to 
sive  it  to  the  world.  The  best  answer  to  this  conjecture 
IS,  that  he  did  not  do  so:  that  although  he  was  at  the  time 
of  the  journey  correcting  the  press  for  hi8  Scottish  tour,  and 
in  the  habit  of  Uje  Rort  of  composition,  be  did  not  iiidut^ 
that  habit;  and  be  employed  himself  in  no  publication  n 
the  sequel,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  excepted,  a  most  valtiftUe 
addition  to  biography  and  criticism,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  seventy  of  the  writer,  as  to  some  of  the 
characters.  If-it  be  alleged  that  his  growing  infirmities 
prevented  his  fulfilling  the  purpove  of  delivering  this  Tour 
IB  Wales  in  a  proper  form  to  the  press,  the  reply  is  that 
the  laborious  and  ingenious  mark  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  shews  tbe  continued  vigour  of  his  masculine  un- 
derstanding, and  indeed  its  improved  state,  for  he  thea 
abandoned  that  turgid  style  approaching  to  tbe  bombastic 
and  pompous,  by  which  his  early  compositioua,  .and  jCape- 
cially  his  Kamblers,  are  deteriorated.  His  corporeal  de- 
bility did  not  pr^sB  severely  upon  biqi  until  the  year 
178J,  nine  years  a{ter  inditinB  these,  irregular  notee  for 
whidi  we  are  indebtsd  to  JMr.  Duppa.  A  paralytic  stnrfte 
at  that  period  alarmed  bis  friends,  and  asthma  with  dropai- 
cal  syn^toms  following,  his  v^oable  life  was  terminatraoa 
the  l^tn  of  December,  1785,  when  be  was  unquestioa^y 
.the  moBt  conspicuous  litwary  genius  of  his  country,  and  a 
distinguished  ornament  to  moral  science  and  philosopby  u 
every  other.  ■^■ 

But  it  is  time  that  we  shoidid  gratify,  tbe  csriouty  of  onr 
readers  as  to  the  work  itself;  and  that  they  may  Dot  be  dia- 
appointed  from  lofty  ezpeetetions  of  whatever  prooeetk 
from  the  pen.  of  JoonsQD,  w«  will  premse,  that  the  toar 
is  not  calculated  to  display  the  nBfeifioent  scenery  he 
visited,  but  the  operations  of  a  great  and  pow^erfiil  mind  yi 
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Ub  meaitest  attire— ^in  its  night>gown  and  slippers,  if  we 
ma.y  ao  express  ourselvee, — when  it  watt  consiiltiii^  only  its 
OWD  ease  and  indulgence,  without  an  observing  eye,  or  a 
listening  ear,  like  tne  editor's,  to  expose  its  eccentricities 
and  aberrations. 

Until  we  come  to^  the  description  of  Dovedale,  in  th« 
JSth  page,  we  have  nothing  but  remarks  in  the  shortest 
form  of  an  itinerary  journal,  including  names  of  places  and 
persons,  with  distances  and  accommodations.  He  then 
proceeds. 

"  At  Dfivedale,  »ith  Mr.  LaDgley  and  Mr.  Flint.  It  is  a  place 
that  deserves  a  visit ;  but  did  not  answer  my  expectatloa.  The  rivet 
is  small ;  the  rocks  are  grand.  Reynard's  Hall  is  a  cave  very  hidi 
in  the  rotik  ;  it  goes  backward  several  yards,  perhups  eight.  To 
ll)e  left  h  a  small  Apening,  tfarongh  which  1  crept)  and  found  an- 
otiier  cavern,  perhaps  four  yards  square;  at  the  bach  was  a  breach 
yet  smaller,  which  I  could  not  easily  have  entered,  and,  wanting 
~ligh^  did  not  inspect 

"  I  was  in  a  cave  yet  higher,  called  Reynard's  Kitchen,  There 
is  a  rock  called  the  Chnrch,  in  which  I  saw  no  resemblance  that 
copid  justify  the  name.*  ' 

"  Dovedale  is  ahont  two  miles  long.  We  talked  towards  the 
head  of  the  Dove,  which  is  said  to  rise  about  five  m3ei  above  two 
caves  called  the  Dog-holes,  at  the  foot  of  Dovedale. 

"In  <HM  place,  where  the  rocks  approached,  I  proposed  to  build 
an  arch  irom  rock  to  rock  over  the  stream,  wjth  a  suromer-honse 
-upon  it:  ' 

"  The  water  monnured  pleasantly  among  the  stones. 

"  I  thought  that  the  beat  and  exercise  mmded  my  hearing,  I 
bore  the  tatigue  of  the  vralk,  which  was  very  laborious,  withont  nir 


'  There  were  with  us  Gilpin  «od  Parker.  Having  heard  of  this 
place  before,  I  had  formed -tome  imperfo^idea,  to  which  it  did  not 
-answer.  Brown  says  he  was  disappointed.  1  certainly  expected  a 
large  river  where  I  found  only  a-  clear  quick  hrocA.  I  believe  I  had 
imaged  a  valley  enclosed  by  rocks,  and  terminated  by  a  bTt>ad  ex- 
panse of  water, 

"  He  that  has  seen  Dovedale  has  no  need  to  visit  the  Highlands." 
(p.  18—21.)  ■ 

Those  who  have  visited  the  magnificent  edifice  of  liord 
Scarsdale,  at  Kedleston,  would  not  thank  us  tor  transcrib- 
ieg  the  acoooot  of  it  here'  given,  she^^ng  only,  that  in 
ardutecture  the  author  was  no  jifmficient ;  nor  would  they 
be  obliged  by  our  extracting  hie  remains  on  the  machin^ty 

er ;  hence,  it  hu  beeh 
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of  ft  Bilk^mill,  tlw  pnKieM  of  MU^makinr,  thB  arawmtittB 
of  papier  macb^,  «r  on  tbe  ^iteo^d  won*  «t  BewttoD'e,* 
which  would  expose  iiirtber  his  utter  ignorance  of  aH:  that 
relfttes  to  praotical  mechanics  aad  chemtrtiy.  Hb  genius 
bad  taken  a  different  direction,  and  it  was  a  mark  uf  hi! 
wisdom,  if  be  selected  fi>r  it  tbe  counie  on  whicA  he  eoald 
•utmn  all  h,is  oontpetitors.  Victory  was  tlie  ccmslaat  ob- 
ietA  of  his  porsuit,  even  in  the  friendly  contests  of  doaieetie 
mtercourse  and  familiar  coavereation,  and  he  rarely  tailed 
to  acquire  it,  mtber  by  dexterity  or  strength. 

At  PooI'a  Hole,  near  Buxton,  our  traveller  was  UBwUl'* 
in;;  to  encounter  the  difficulties.it  presented,  and,  therefore, 
taking  iin  imperfect  view,  be  gives  an  inadequate  descrip- 
tion of  it ;  but  as  the  editor  relies  much  upon  the  compari- 
SOD  of  the  beautiee  of  Hawkestone  and  Ilam  for  the  rec«ir 
tion  of  his  publication,  and  the  novelty  be  assumee  to  faavc 
discovered  in  the  nund  of  Us  aatbor,  we  will  sapply  the 
whole  passaije. 

"  We  Ban  HawkeslouG,  the  scat  of  Sir  Rowlaoil  HiU,  and  weif 
conducted  by  Miss  Hill  over  a  lai^e  tract  of  rocks  and  woofb^  p 
r^ion  abounding  with  strikiog  scenes  and  terrific  oraBcleur.  W« 
were,  always  on  the  Imnk  of  a  precipice,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  lefty 
rock ;  but  the  steeps  were  seldom  oaked :  in  muis  pjaces  oaks  w 
uncommon  maguttude  sliot  up  from  the  craoiiies  of  stone;  and 
where  there  were  do  trees,  there  were  .underwood  s  and  bushes, 

"  Round  the  rocks  is  a  narrow  path,  cut  upon  the  stone,  which  ip 
vei^  frequently  hewn  into  stqis;  but  art  bas  proceeded  uo  farther^ 
than  to  make  the  succession  of  woaders  safely  accesaibte.  Hie* 
whole  circuit  is  somewhat  labor^us :  it  is  terminated  by  a  grotto  cut 
in  tbe  rock  to  a  great  extent,  with  many  windings,  and  stqiported 
]by  pillars,  not  hewn  into  regdarity,  but  audi  as  unitatc  tbe  spots  at 
oatnre,  by  asperities  and  protuberances. 

"  The  place  is  without  any  dampness,  and  would  afford  an  habi- 
tation not  uncomlbrtable.  There  were  frnm  space  to  space  seals 
cut  out  in  the  rock.  Though  it  wants  wateri  it  excels  Dovedale  by 
,  the  extent  of  its  prospects,  the  awtiilneSs  of  its  shades,  the  borron 
>of  its  precipices,  tbe  verdure  of  its  htrilows,  and  the  loftinesq  of  its 
rocks.  The  ideas  which  it  forces  upon  the  mind  are,  the  aubliiav, 
the  dreadful,  and  the  vast.  Above  is  inaccessible  altitude;  below 
is  hiirtible  proAindity.  But  it  excels  tbe  garden  of  IlMi  osly  in 
axtent 

■  ":  iimoL  haa  gfaadcor,  leiqmvd'  wilii  softneia ;  the  walktr  osb- 
^fi^hrtesUs  own  arrival  at  theplaee,  aad.  is  grieved  to  think  he 

'  *  Of  thia  iaal  he  only  says  :  "  We  tbCD  went  to  Bonlton'i.  wbo  led  ft 
t^ingb  the  tbopa,  T  could' not  disSoctly  see  his  engineiy.  Twelve  dMC* 
of  bsMBBS  for  Oiree  sbUtings.    SpMnt  strack  at  once."  , 
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aHMt  eT«r'  kkTC-it    As  1m  -loaks  np  !•  Ihe-ncbs,  his  tliMiKbU  sk   . 
«leratMl;  »•  he  tutna  hise;eft  aa^  v»Ui«a,  he  b  cprnpoMd  wid 
WQlhefl.' 

"  He  that  mouDti  the  precipices  at  Hankestone,  wonder^  how 
be  came  thither,  and  douhts  how  be  shall  itetiun.  Hii  walk  is  an 
adventure,  and  his  departure  an  escape.  He  has  nnt  the  tranquil; 
lity,  but  the  horrors,  of  solitude;  a  kind  of  turbulent  pleasure,  be^ 
tween  friglit  and  admiration, 

"  liam  is  tiie  fit  abode  of  pastoral  virtue,  anil  might  properly 
difiuse  its  shades  over  nj^mphs  and  swains ;  Havrkestoue  can  have  a6 
fitter  inhabitants  than  giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  empriw — > 
tn^  of  lawless  counf^  and  heroic  violence.  Hawkestone  should 
be  rfescnbed  by  Milton,  and  Ilam  by  PuaeL"    ^.  38— 48iV 

Now  th^  reader  baa  had  an  opportunifj' of  judging  for 
bimBelf  aato  the  felicitr  of  thia  description,  we'sball  iK>t  be 
dtaposed  to  detract  a  Billable  from  what  we  bare|  before  said 
with  regard  to  it :  ;et.  it  has  merit ;  the  author  was  awake  t(f 
the  maxniticence  and  loveliness'  of  the  scene ;  and  if  be  do 
not  exbibit  it  with  the  pencil  of  an  artbt,  he  felt  the  dose 
dliance  between-moral  and  natural  beauty;  and  from  his 
keen  perception  of  the  one>  he  supplies  a  happy  illustra- 
tion of  the  other. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  Mold,  the  siege  of  which  ia  ueiu 
tioned  by  the  Weltih  historians  as  amooe  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  their  annals  ;  then  to  Oeweny,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vale,  with  a  beaatifid  screen  of  wood  behind  it, 
having  Denbigh  Castle  full  in  view,  as  the  grand  feature 
of  the  prospect.    The  note  on  these  scenes  is  as  fbllows :— - 

"  We  entered  Wales,  dined  at  Mold,  and  came  to  litwaxy. 

••  We  w«e  at  lUeweney. 

"  In  the  lawn  at  Ueweoey  is  a  q»ring^  at  fine  water,  wtudt  risea 
abovethesuriace  into  a  stone  basin,  from  which  it  nan  to  waste,  in 
a  continual  stream,  tbrou;^  a  pipe. 

"  There  are  veiy  large  trees. 

"  The  hall  at  iJeweaey  is  forty  feet  long.andtweBty^igbtbmad; 
the  gallery  one  hundred  and  twmty  feet  long,  all  paved ;  the  library 

forty-two  feet  long,  and  twenty>eisfat  brc 

Ihirty-iix  feel  long,  and  twenty-six  broad. 

"  It  is  partly  sashed,  and  partly  has  casemeota."  (p.  4S — 61.) 

On  B&eh  y  Graig,  the  seat  of  the  Bncest<H«  oP  MVs. 
Thrale,  next  noticed,' we  have  an  observation  in  the  letter 
to  the  lady  three  yestrS  sulnequent  to  this  visit,  which  thews 
the  effect  of  Welsh  scenery  on  the  doctor's  mind  wben 
tbQ  QisteVulUtion.of  feeling  hsdsubsidedt  and  it  win  not 
my  liuUoitife  o£  the  permatteHice  of  stidi.  iHifreMioiM; 
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"  Boswdl,"  eavs  he,  **'  wants  to  see  Wales ;  bat,  except 
the  woods  of  Mch  j  GrSig,  what  is  there  in  Wales  that  can 
feed  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or  qaench  the  thirst  of  ea- 
riositf." 

At  St.  Asaph,  ihe  author  finds  **  the  bishop  very  ciril;'*' 
and  this  is  all  the  remark  he  makes,  prodigal  as  he  b 
of  praise  on  some  fjccaeions,  with  regard  to  the  late  Dr. 
^upleT-*-a  person  distinguished  by  all  who  knew  himibr 
the  urbanity  and  refinement  of  his  manners,  the  acuteness 
and  delicacy  of  bis  taste,  and  the  value  and  extent  of  bis 
infinrmation :  bat  tbe  penetrating  eye  of  Johnson  was  often 
blind  to  the  merit  of  thoae  who  aimred  with  bin  either  io 
religion  or  politics.  In  his  eutc«ium  on  Or.  Watts,  we 
have  a  sight  of  tbe  complexion  of  his  thoughts:  '*  Happy," 
Bays  be,  "  will  be  that  reader,  whose  mind  is  disposed  by 
his  verses  or  hb  prose  to  imitate  htm  in  all,  but  bis  non- 
conformity— to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  hb  reve- 
rence to  God." 

Of  Denbigh  we  bave  a  few  particulars.  The  eagtie  b  on 
the  lofty  enmmit  of  an  inclined  plane  of  limestone  rock, 
and  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  Lambert,  who  cttU 
before  it  during  the  civil  war,  found  every  part  inaccessible, 
until  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  sapping  the  well* 
tower,  on  which  the  fortress  surrendered. 

"  We  visited  Denbigh,  and  the  raaaiM  of  its  castle, 

*'  The  town  «cnuists  of  one  main  street,  and  some  that  crow  it, 
ffbich  I  bave  not  seen.  Tbe  chief  street  aacendi  with  a  quick  rise 
for  a  great  leattb :  tfie  houses  are  built,  some  with  rough  stone, 
some  with  brick,  and  a  few  of  timber. 

"  The  castle,  with  its  whcrfe  enclosure,  has  been  apradigious 
pile:  it  is  now  >o  ruined,  that  the  fbnn  of  the  inhabited  part  can- 
■et  easily  be  traced- 

"  There  are,  as  hi  all  old  bniktiags,  said  to  be  extensive  vaults, 
which  the  ruins  of  tbe  upper  works  cover  and  conceal,  but  into 
vdiicfa  boys  sometimes  find  a  way.  To  clear  all  passages,  and  trace 
tile  whole  of  what  remains,  would  require  much  labour  and  expense. 
We  saw  a  church,  which  was  oace  the  chapel  of  the  casHe,  (ut  is 
used  by  tbe  town :  it  ii  dedicated  to  St.  Hilary,  and  has  an  iocaiNe 
of  about ."    (p.  68  to  BO.) 

The  old  derk  at  Dymerchion  Church,  by  bis  mercenary 
iattery  of  Mrs.  Thnile,  seems  to  have  occasioned  a  feeling 
of  permaoent  dislike  in  the  doctor,  hardly  justified  by  the 
weakness  which  produced  it.  In  the  original  note,  the  ob- 
servation is  in  tftis  form,  and  is  somewhat  varied  in  th» 
text,  SB  the  editor  acknowledges:  "The  <dd  dcrii  hadgtMt 
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■ppearance  of  joy' at  seeing  faia  iniB(reB8,  and  fooKshly  BBiiy 
tbat  he  was  now  wilting  to  die."  The  author  at>erwarda 
wrote  in  a  separsite  column,  under  the  head  of  "  Notes  and 
Additions,"  "  he  had  a  crown,"  and  subsequently  there 
is  interlined  the  word  "  °"'y.t "  '"  '"''  °^  "  different 
shade.  On  do  occasion  of  his  life  did  Johnson  shew  more 
hia  detestation  of  flattery,  than  at  the  period  when  the 
Vanity  of  Lord  Chesterfield  excited  it.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  plan  of  his  Dictionary  was  announced  to 
the  public  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  that  nobleman,  ia 
the  nope  of  a  dedication,  after  neglect  and  abandonment, 
his  lordship  thought  fit  to  write  some  papers  in  "  The 
World"  of  a  complimentary  character.  The  manly  spirit 
displayed  in  the  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  that  jconceasioa 
are  welLknown,  and  they  contributed  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
.  inortiScation  of  the  arrogant  peer,  than  any  other  circum- 
stance in  his  ceremonious  and  courtly  history. 

But  to  pursue  the  journey.  We  have  a  brief  notice  of 
Buthin  Castle,  the  ancient  defence  of  some  of  the  avenues 
into  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  It  is  constructed  on  a  rising 
.cround,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains;  and  by  a  little 
iiirniture  of  wood  on  the  foreground,  might  be  rendered 
exquisitely  beautiful. 

"  ButbiaCaitle  is  itill  a  very  noble  ruin;  all  the  w«lb  still  re- 
Biaia;  so  that  a  complete  platforp,and.flevatio!!s,  not. very  imper- 
fect, may  be  taken.  It  eucloses  a  square  of  about  thirty  yards.  The 
middle  space  was  always  opea. 

"  The  wall  is,  I  believe,  about  thirty  feet  hij^h,  very  thick,  flanked 
with  sis  round  towers,  each  about  eighteen  feet,  or  less,  in  diame- 
ter. Only  one  tower  had  n  chimney,  so  that  there  was  conmodity 
o£  liviag.  It;was  only  a  place  of  strength.  The  ganison  had,  per- 
baps,  tents  in  the  area."    (p.  75^76.) 

The  umbrageous  scenes  of  Gwaynynog  do  not  seem  to 
liave  attracted  the  attention  of  the  doctor  so  much  as  the 
good  dinners  he  obtained.  To  the  pleasures  of  the  hospi- 
table board  he  was  never  insensible,  and  the  zest  was  th«l 
heightened  by  the  company  of  the  single  individual  he  met 
with  in  the  country,  who  conversed  with  him  on  the  obiects 
of  his  literaiy  pursuits.  The  delightful  park  of  his  host, 
■nd  the  lovely  valley  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  are 
forgotten  in  the  gratifications  of  a  kind  more  congenial  to 
bis  nabita. 

"  I  duied  at  Ur.  Myddleton'a,  of  Gwaynynof.    The  hossewaa 
a.Bntiwwo's  houM,  below  the  aecond  nte — perhaps  beibw  the 
Cbit.  asv.  Vol.  lY.  Oct.  1816.  2  X 
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Iliird — built  of  stone  roughly  cut.  X''^  rooms  wefe  low,  *9d  &)i 
passugr  above  staiis  gloomy,  but  the  furnitt^Tp  was  good.  The  tabi* 
was  w«ll  supplied,  except  that  the  fruit  was  bad.  It  was  triply  tbe 
dinner  of  a  country  geatleman.  Two  tables  were  filled  with  com- 
pany. Dot  inelegant. 

"  After  dinner,  the  talk  was  of  preserving  the  Welsh  laBgua|e. 
I  offered  them  a  scheme.  Poor  Evan  Evam  was  mentioned,  as  lo- 
corrigtbly  addicted  to  strung  drink.  Washington  was  commended. 
Hyddleton  is  the  only  man,  who.  in  Wales,  has  talked  to  ene  of  lite- 
rature. I  wish  he  were  truly  zealou*.  I  recommraded  the  republi- 
cation of  David  ap  Rhees's  WeUb  Craoimai."    (p.  78 — SI.) 

^h?  ^octor  now  approached 

"  The  Fude  rocbs 

Of  Peamaea  Mawr,  heaped  hideous  to  the  sky." 

A  scene  more  of  grandeur  and  immensity  than  of  beauty, 
on  account  of  the  angular  form,  and  unbroken  magnil^tKie  of 
tl)e  object.  From  thence  leaving  this  lol\y  elevation,  and  its 
tjeighbour  Penmaenbach,  he  Advanced  into  a  rich  country, 
occupying  a  receea  of  the  mpiuitains  in  >fhich  is  situated  th^ 
abyss  of  the  Devil's  Cauldron.  ,  From  hen^  is  discovered 
Baoeor,  screened  by  a  woody  dielance,  ai^d  beyond  it. 
winding  round  like  an  extended  low  bank,  the  Isle  of  An- 
glesea.  The  traveller  next  took  the  direction  of-tbe  town 
and  spacious  castle  of  ^^umaris,  which  is  on  &  square 
regular  plan,  and  strengthened  with  towers  on  every  side, 
Tmae  eituations  with  the  beautiful  town  of  Caernarvon, 
and  the  magnificent  fortress  in  the  vicinity,  are  thug  de- 
scribed : 

"  Oni  coacfa  was  at  last  brought,  waA  we  set '  oat  witb  sont 
fomeXy,  but  we  aUK  to  Pcumaen  Mawr  by  daylight;  and  foand  a 
way,  httely  made,  very  easy,  and  very  safe.  It  tra>  out  smooth,  qnd 
eD««4ed  between  parallel  walls ;  the  outer  of  which  ftei;ure>  the 
passenger  from  the  precipice,  which  is  deep  and  dreadfml.  Thif 
wall  is  here  and  ttere  broken,  by  mischievous  wantonness.  The 
inner  wall  preserves  the  road  from  the  loose  stenes,  which  the  shat- 
tered steep  above  it  would  pour  down.  That  side  of  the  monutaiB 
Mems  to  have  a  sutjace  of  loose*  stones,  which  eveiy  accident  wxj 
crumble.  The  old  road  was  higher,  aad  must  have  been  vet^  fo» 
foidable.     The  sea  beats  at  the  bottom  of  the  way.  , 

"  At  evening  the  owon  shone  ouineDtly  bn^t ;  and  our  tbouglitl 
f^  iJIBgei;  facing  DOty  past,  the  rest  of  c>iv  journey ;  vfAS  very  pleSr 
sant.  At  an  hour  somewhat  late,  we  came  to  Bangor^  w^n  w 
found  a  very  mean  inn,  and  had  some  difficulty  to  obtain  lodging.  1  ^ 
kyiu  aromn,' wheretkeolfaer  bedbadtwbmen.  '  ■    ' 

.  ■^  We  obtained  beUft  to  convey  os  toAn^jlnwa,  nAtrnthv^ 
Bulkeley's  Hook,  and  Beaaautu  Castle. ''  -  .'       ::..:.' 
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'■  c  I  Was  Beamed  M'  ^T.  LToyd,  th«  S^htMhnastet-  iVf  BcatifBarii. 
wbo  had  seen  me  at  Utdvenitf  CoHege ;  thd  L<,  with  Mr.  Rnbttt^ 
the  Register  of  Bangor,  whose  boat  we  borrowed,  accompanied  us. 
Lord  Buikeley's  house  Is  very  Hi^an,'  biit  his  garden  is  spacfous,  and 
shady  -with  large  trees  and  sntatler  idt^i'spersed.  The  walks  are 
straight,  and  cross  each  otlif  r,  with  no  t^iety  of  plan ;  but  the; 
have  a  pleasing  coolness,  and  solemn  gloom,  and  extend  to  a  great 
leDgth. 

"  The  castle  U  a  miglity  pile ;  tti'e  outward  wall  has  fifteen  round 
towers,  besides  square  towers  at  tlie  angles.  There  is  thed  a  void 
space  between  the  Wall  and  tl^^  cattle,  tshich  has  an  area'  enclosed 
with  a  wait,  which  again  has  towers,  larger  than  those  of  the  outer 
walL  The  towers  of  the  inner  castle  are,  1  think,  eight.  There  is 
likewise  a  chattel  entire,  built  npon  an  arch  ai  I  suppose,  aiH} 
beautifully  arched- with  a  stone  roof,  which  is  yet  unbroken.  The 
entrance  into  the  chapel  is  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  was,  t 
Hippos^,  higher,  when  there  was  ho  rubbish  iti  the  areaL 

"  This  caslle  corr^sbonds  with  all  the  representations  of  romanc7 
&g  nattatives.  Here  is  not  Wahting  the  private  passage,  the  d-.trtt 
caritj;  the  deep  dnugeori,  4r  thti  Ibfty  tower.  We  did  not  discover 
the  well.  This  is  the  most  compleitt  view'  tUat  I  bsve  yet  had  of  ad 
old  castle.    It  had  a  moat. 

"  The  towers. 

"  We  went  to  Bangor; 

"We  went  by  water  from  Bangor  to  Caernarvon,  where  we  met 
)Paoli  and  Sir  Thomas  Wynne.  Meeting  by  chance  with  omf 
Trougbton,  an  intelligent  and  loquacious  wanderer,  Mr.  Thrale  ii)- 
vited  him  to  dinner.  He  attended  us  to  the  castle,  an  edifice  of 
stupendous  magnitude  and  strength;  it  has  in  it  all  that  we  ob- 
tavei  at  Beaumaris,  and  mncb  gre^Ler  dimensions :  many  of  the 
smaller  rooms  floored  with  stone  are  entire ;  of  the  larger  rooms,  tfat 
beams  and  planks  are  all  Itfi'.  this  is  the  state  of  all  building*  left 
to  time.     We  mounted  the  Eagle  Tower  by  one  hundred  and  sixtyr 

?ine  steps,  each  cf  ten  inches.  We  did  not  find  the  well ;  nor  did 
trace  the  moat;  Uut  moats  there  were,  I  believe,  to  all  ca.'tles  od 
the  plain,  which  not  only  hindered  access,  hut  prevented  mines. 
WesaWbot  a  veiynn^ll  part  of  thb  raightyruin,  and  in  alt  tbcse 
old  buildings  the  subterraneous  works  are  concealed  by  the  lubbisb. 
"  To  survey  this  place  would  take  much  time;  I  did  not  think 
Jberfe  had  been  such  builttings ;  it  surpassed  my  ideas."  ^p.  06—106.) 

*  ^he  doctor  appears  to  have  been  seFioualy  impressed  oa 
visiting  Bodville. 

■.  "  We  west  to  see  Bodville.  Mrs.  Thnle  remembered  tBe  nM>nH, 
pid  wandered  over  tbem  with  recollection  of  her  childhood.  Thib 
Species  of  pleasure  is  always  melancholy.  The  walk  was  cut  down, 
ioi  the  pond  was  dry.    Nothing  was  better."    (p.  109—110.) 
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Tbe  same  sentinent  is  pourtrayed  with  exqniaite  taite 
aad  feeliag  in  "  Tbe  Pleasures  of  Memoir; ." 


*  To  thee  belong 


Tiie  sage's  precept,  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  soflen'd  views  thy  magic  glaw  reveals. 
When  o'er  the  landscape  time's  meek  twilight  steals! 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
Long  on  tbe  wave  reflected  lustres  play : 
Thy  tempered  gleams  of  happiness  resigned 
Glance  on  tbe  darkcn'd  mirror  of  the  mind." 

Rogers.  . 

By  Snowdon,  the  prominent  feature  of  Welsh  sceneij, 
the  author'does  not  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  a  state  of 
ag;reeHble  excitement,  and  we  are  not  surprised,  as  it  is  not 
Bufficienttj  connected :  the  limba  of  this  huge  giant  are  too 
much  dispersed,  and  out  of  proportion;  and  it  is  in  truth 
fitly  described  as  "  a  bleak  dreary  waste,  without  any 
pleasing  combination  of  parts,  or  anyricb  furniture  of  wood, 
or  we  11  •constructed  rock." 

"  We  visited,  with  Mrs.  Wynne,  Llyn  Badarn  and  Ltyn  Bens, 
two  lakes,  joined  by  a  narrow  strait.  They  are  formed  by  the 
waters  which  fall  from  Snowdon,  and  the  opposite  mountains.  On 
the  side  of  Snowdon  are  the  remains  of  a  large  fort,  to  which  we 
limbed  with  great  labour.  I  was  breathless  and  harassed.  The 
Mies  have  no  great  breadth,  so  that  the  boat  is  always  near  one  bank 
ortheother."    (p.  115— 116.) 

Conway  Castle  attracted  a  little  attention,  but  the  scenery 
around  it  is  disregarded  by  our  author,  altbough  it  is  con- 
sidered to  afford  one  of  the  most  raagnilicent  views  in  the 
circuit  of  North  Wales.  The  building  stands  on  a  knoll  of 
the  bay,  with  a  wood  in  the  back-ground,  and  is  on  a  scale 
suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  objects. 

•'  At  Onway  we  took  a  short  survey  of  the  castle,  triiich  af- 
forded us  nothing  new.  It  is  larger  than  that  of  Beanmaris,  and  less 
Aan  that  of  Caeruarvoa.  it  is  built  upon  a  rock  so  high  and  sleep 
thai  it  is  even  now  very  difficult  of  access.  We  found  a  round  jHt; 
which  was  called  the  well ;  it  is  now  almost  filled,  and  therefore  (fry. 
We  found  the  well  in  no  other  castle."    (p.  121.) 

The  author  then  quits  Wales.  To  Shrewsbury,  where 
FalstalTs  valour  was  so  eminently  displayed,  only  a  l^w 
lines  are  devoted.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  a  Sbxod 
word  signifying  bushy-bill,  but  the  wood  has  disappesr«d; 
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jret  k  retaina  a:  renereble  duracter  from  ^e  murks  of  an- 
tiquity about  it.  Mr.  Gwyno,  of  whom  the  doctor  speaks 
so  tin  cere  moniouBly,  is  an  architect  of  considerable  cele- 
brity. 

■<  I  sent  for  Gwynn,  and  he  shewed  us  the  town.  The  walh 
are  broken,  and  narrower  than  those  of  Chester.  The  town  ia  tai^, 
uid  has  Biao^  gentlemen's  houses,  but  the  streets  are  narrow.  I  saw 
Taylor's  library.  We  walked  in  the  Quarry  ;  a  very  pleanant  walk 
by  the  river.    Our  inn  was  not  bad,"    (p,  120 — 130.) 

At  Shrewsbury  the  accommodations  were  indiRertint,  and 
there  alwavs  was  in  NUch  cases  an  unftirourable  effect  |»o- 
duced  on  the  mind  of  the  doctor.  At  Worcester  he  was  no 
doubt  better  situated;  but  there  were  other  circumstances 
to  contribute  to  his  gratification  in  this  city.  It  is  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  beautiful  places  in  Englaad.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  a  splendid  gothic  pile,  fives  occasion 
to  a  comparison  with  the  church  of  Litchfiela,  in  which  he 
with  pleasure  distinguishes  a  ground  of  preference  to  his 
natire  place. 

"  We  went  to  Worcester,  a  very  splendid  city.  The  cathedral 
is  very  noble,  with  mauy  remarkable  monuments.  The  libraiy  is  in 
the  chapter  house.  On  the  table  lay  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  t 
think  of  the  first  edition.     We  went  to  the  china  warehouse. 

"  The  cathedral  has  a  cloister.  The  long  aisle  is,  in  my  opinion, 
neither  so  wide  nor  so  high  as  that  of  Lichfield."    (p.  132 — 134.) 

The  doctor,  we  believe,  never  in  his  writings  avowed 
any  attachment  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  was 
maintained  by  Mr.  Corbet  as  a  companion  to  his  son.  He 
was  entered  a  commoner  at  Pembroke  when  nineteen  years 
of  ase,  but  was  careless  of  his  character  and  conduct, 
whetber  in  regard  to  discipline  or  study ;  and  after  the 
departure  of  his  young  friend,  he  was  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion of  great  poverty.  Yet  his  mind  was  not  depressed  by 
his  circumstances,  and  be  translated  Pope's  Messiah  into 
Ijatin  hexameters,  if  not  with  classic  correctness,  in  a  style, 
of  extraordinary  vigour.  His  pursuit  was  general  know- 
ledge, and  finding  it  not>to  be  attained  in  the  confined 
studies  of -academical  establishments,  he  left  Oxford  with- 
out taking  a  degree;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of 
nearly  half  a  centuir  that  he  obtained  the  diploma  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  the  University,  and  by  the  interest  of 
Lord  North,  not  g^tuitously  or  voluntarily  conferred.* 
e  t*nk  from  tbe  DnbUtt  llBtrrt. 
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Yet  he  wm  dffiiroiM  •€  tkU  distineHeD,  and  lutd'tbeti  pati-' 
lialifld  tke  irlK>)«  «f  those  woifa  that  raised  bim  to  tbe  p^ 
mde  of  literary  fiiine,  (be  LirM  of  the  Poets  exeepled,  #it%l 

which  he  concluded  his  labours  as  as  author. 

At  Oxford  he  aeiSDw  to  have  shut  himeelf  Kp  wMi  Mr. 
Coukon,  seniar  fellow  of  Unirersitj  Collegia;  a  man  re-4 
aembling  th«  doct«r  in  appearance,  and  wim  is  the  peraon 
designated  in  the  Ramblw  onder  the  Dane  of  "  Gelidus  the 
FhiloBopher."  "  The  ladies,"  our  frareiler  sajia,  "  wan' 
dered  about  the  University."  The  only  conversatioa  he 
inentione  is  with  Dr.  Vansittart,  the  uncle  of  the  present 
Cbaocellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  communicated  to  hin 
the  particulars  of  some  disorder  with  which  be  was  afBicted. 
He  now  concludes,  "  Ailerwarda  we  were  at  Bivke's  (Bea> 
confield),  where  we  beard  of  tbe  dissolution  of  the  pu-Ua-t 
ment.     We  went  home." 

.  Such  is  this  Diary  of  a  Journey  into  North  Wales,  and  if 
thereader  be  not  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  the  observations 
we  made,  as  introductory  to  our  extracts  from  the  worii, 
it  is,  perhaps,  because!  we  have  neither  thought  it  would  be 
acceptable  or  amusing  to  introduce  every  catch  word  and 
•vanescent  feeling,  which  could  be  intended  only  to  assist 
Che  recollection  of  the  author,  and  which  might  with  htm 
reproduce  former  associations,  but  would  be  either  wholly 
nnintellisible  or  utterly  useless  to  the  individual  whose 
Buind  had  not  been  under  the  same  impressions,  and  indeed 
to  every  one  but' the  writer- 
No  conclusion  can  be  fairly  drawn  as  to  the  declining 
strength  of  thedoctor's  mind  Irom  this  short  fragment;  indeei^ 
at  the  time  of  penning  these  notes  be  was  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  understanding,  although  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Ke 
bad  received  his  pension  in  l763,  and  published  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare  m  1765 ;  biit  it  was  not  until  1770,  four 
jears  prior  to  this  journey,  that  he  interfered  ostensibly  in 
any  political  controversy;  and  then  he  wrote  "False  Alarm," 
when  the  constitution  was  by  some  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  violent  shock  from  the  resolutions  of  the  House  at 
Commons  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes.  The  next  year  ap- 
peared '^  Falkland's  Island,"  to  shew  the  folly  of  going,  to 
war  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  Spain ;  and  in  tne  same 
year  of  the  Journey  to  Wales  (1774),  he  published  "  The 
Patriot,"  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election,  of  which,  as  w« 
have  seen,  be  fijst  obtained  information  at  Mr-  Burke's,  at 
Bea«onfield.  "  Taxation  bo  Tyraany,"  which  came  out  in 
1775,  was  directed  against  the  Anencan  Congress;  and  it 
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W88  Irom  tbe  utility  of  each  pnUnAtions  to  the  ministry. 

Bad  tbe  respect  tbe  faigbest  (mcer  in  it  entertained  for  an 
accomplisbea  ecbolar,  that  he  acquired  tbe  degree  from 
Oxford,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 

To  the  Diary  is  subjoined,  in  the  aphoriBtic  method, 
*•  Opinions  and  Obser  fat  ions,  by  Dr.  Johnson ;"  and  these, 
equally  on  account  of  th6  aatnority  from  which  they  are 
derived,  the  peculiar  felicity  with  which  they  are  stated,  and 
the  intrinsic  merit  they  possess,  we  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves to  omit. 

"  1.  Life,  to  be  worthy  of  a  ratioaal  being,  must  be  always  in 
progression ;  we  must  always  purpose  to  do  more  and  better  than  in 
time  past. 

"  2.  Of  real  evils  the  number  is  great ;  of  possible  evils  there  is 
no  end. 

"  3.  The  desire  of  fame  not  regulated,  fa  as  dangerous  lo  virtue 
as  that  of  money. 

"  4.  Flashy,  light,  and  loud  conversation,  is  often  a  cloak  for 
euifuing;  ai  sbewy  bfe>  and  a  gay  outside,  spread  now  and  then  a 
tbin  cDveriog  over  avarice  and  poverty. 

"  6.  There  are  few  minds  to  which  tyranny  is  not  delightful; 
power  is  nothing  but  as  it  fa  felt;  and  tlie'deligbt  of  superiority  ii 
proportionate  to  the  resistance  overcome. 

"  6.  Old  times  have  bequeathed  us  a  precept,  to  ht  mtrry  and 
tvise;  but  nho  has  been  able  to  observe  it?  Prudence  soon  comes 
to  spoil  our  mirth. 

-  "  T.  Tbe  advice  that  is  wanted  is  comibonly  unwelcome,  and  that 
whicb  is  not  wanted  is  evidently  impertinent. 

"  8.  It  fa  very  rarely  that  an  author  is  hurt  by  ho  vritics.  The 
hhue  of  repatBtioD  cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  tbi 
Mocket.;  a  veiy  few  names  may  be  coosideFed  aa  perpetual  lamp^ 
tliat  shiue  unoonsumed. 

"  9.  There  is  no  wisdom  in  useless  and  hopeless  sorrow;  but 
there  is  something  in  it  so  like  virtue,  that  he  who  fa  wholly  vriflr- 
on$J>i  cannpt  be  loved,  nor  will  by  ^e  atlea^t  be  thought wortl^ 
of  esteem. 

"  10.  fn  the  world  there  is  much  tenderness  where  there  is  no 
oilfEptl^i^  ^dmocb  courage  where  there  is.no  danger. 

"  U..  £te  that  ha?  less  than  enough  for  binself,  has  ootlui^  to 
ware ;  qnd  as  everj  uian  feels  only  his  own  necessities,  he  is  apt  tb 
tliip^  those  of  others  less  pressing,  and  lo  accuse  them  of  withbotd- 
in^-what  in  truth  they  cannot  give.  He  that  has  his  foot  firm  opoi 
dry  ground, may  pluck  another  out  of  tbe  water;  bnt  of  Ihosettat 
are  all  afloat,  none  has  any  care  but  for  himself. 

'f*  12.  Attention  aud  respect  give  pleasure,  however  lata  or  hoi» 
evernsetess.  B«t  th6y  are  not  UsalKS  whea  thcrare  latfe;  it'll 
TTasoDabte  to  i^mce,  as  tbeday  dedlBes,  ta  fiud/tktt  iLhaftbew 
»p«Dt  wih  tk*  ^piobatiaK  of  maulwuL  i:  ■■..  • 
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.  "  iS-fCoor  re«iprDcatkms  of  esteein  are  the  grest  conHnrtg  of ' 
iife;  hyperbolical  praise  only  comipta  the  toiig;iie  of  the  itae,  ttd 
the  ear  of  tbcothn-. 

"  14.  The  f«nuitous  friendships  of  inctiuation  or  vanit;,  are  at 
the  mercy  of  a  thousand  accidents, 

"  16.  A  sudden  blaze  of  kindness  may,  by  a  single  blast  of 
cpjdness,  be  extinguished.  Esteem  of  great  powers  or  amiable 
,qualilie9  newly  discovered,  may  embroider  a  day  or  a  week  ;  but  a 
Triendsbip  of  twenty  years  is  ioterwoven  with  the  texture  ofjife.  A 
friend  may  be  often  found  and  lost;  but  an  old  friend  never  can  be 
found,  and  nature  has  provided  that  he  cannot  easily  be  lost.' 
'  "  16:  Incommunicative  taciturnity  neither  imparts  nor  invites 
friendship,  but  reposes  on  a  stubborn  sufficiency  self-centred,  and 
twglects  the  interchange  of  that  social  ofliciousness  by  which  we  are 
habitually  endeared  to  one  another.  To  be  without  mendship,  b  to 
be  without  one  of  the  first  comforts  of  our  present  state.  To  have 
fio  ajustaece  from  other  miads  in  resoiridg  doubt^  in  appeastog 
scruples,  in  balanciag  deliberations,  is  a  very  wretched  destitulioti. 
,    "  17.  Faith  in  some  proportioq  to  fear"     (p.-160 — 156.) 

■  It  is  well  known,  that  the  venerable  scholar  who  was  the 
author  of  these  aphorisms,  was  lone  engaged  in  the  con- 
iduct  of  this.  Review :  to  him  '  the  leamed  were,  in  1759, 
indelited  for  its'  birth,  and  for  its  honourable  reception  b<>t!i 
fit  home  and  abroad.  The  year  prior  to  the  undertaking, 
lie  had  placed  himself  above  all  competition  hy  his  Diction- 
ary, forming  the  standard  of  our  language,  ana  the  pages  of 
this  'work  were  subaequently  distinguished  as  the  practical 
application  of  that  acknowledged  test  of  Gnglieh  composi* 
tion.  ir  we,  his'  unworthy  successors,  under  the  strong 
ittipiilse  of  gratitude,  have  shewn  soine  severity  towards  Bfr. 
Duppa,  we  might  be  excUs^d ;  but,  conscious  of  our  own 
impartiality,  we  seek  ho  apology,  and  ask  no  justification. 


Art.  \l.~-The  Naiad,  a  TaU;  with  other  Poems.     LondM^ 
Taylor  and  Hessey,  IS  16.    8vo.  pp.  63. 

Thb  principal  poem  in  this  small  collection,  is  of  a  dau 
which  of  late  has  attracted  considerable  admiratioD-among 
readers  who  are  satisfied  wiUi  what  may  be  called  poetical 
prettinesses — little  scintillations  of  beauty,  disclosed  by  a 
man  who  inspects  and  enjoys  the  minuter  delicacies  of  ob- 
jects, whether  natural  or  artificial — who  will  rather  smile 
«t  the  daisy  opening  in  the  shade  ifs  yellow-fringed  eye, 
than  be  charmed  by  the  stupendous  form  and  noble  sweeps 
ef  the  foliage  of  the  forest-tree  that  oc^stons  its  sedusioi^— 
who  if  he  enter  a  Gothic  eathethral  (which  is  to  art  what  tfat 
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finest-tree  is  to  nitare)  will  receire  sprivIttlT  diltght  Irom 
the  exact  carvinn^  of  a  kneeling  Biint,  or  the  bigb  finish  of  « 
fanroble  shrine,  while  the  ma^ificent  choir,  and  the  loflj 
aisle,  whose  tenaination  (the  emUem  of  human  existence) 
i§  lost  in  m^sterioHs  gloom,  fail  to  make  anj  impressioa 
upon  his  mind. 

This  ma;  be  termed  intellectual  near-sightedness ;' — the 
organs  of  a  person  so  affected  ma;  be  more  penetrating  and 
durable;  they  may  even  be  sensible  to  little  touches  of 
beauty  that  escape  others;  but  tbey  are  precluded  from  em- 
bracing wide-extended  prospects,  and  of  estimating  and  en- 
joying the  grand  or  the  sut^ime.  The  spedes  of  composi- 
tion of  such  a  man,  therefore,  is  only  a  second-rate  sort  of 
descriptive  poetry,  which,  As  our  reaosrs  know,  is  itself .od^ 
second-rate  in  the  general  scale  oi  the  productions  of  tlte 
mose ;  and  he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  share  of  praise  due 
to  the  rank  such  poems  are  entitled  to  hold.  As  ftces,  that 
are  merdy  pret^,  without  the  features  of  grandeur  and 
dignit}',  are  often  insigniGcnnt,  and  sometimes  beeome  mean^ 
so  this  kiad  of  verification,  which  has  not  the  higber  qntli* 
tie*  «f  the  art,  is  apt  to  degeaerate  into  a&eted  triflii^ 
and  pdtty  conceit :  those  writers  who  attempt  the  leAiev 
walks,  are  fiec^ieotly  turgid  and  bombastic;  and  those  who 
take  a  lower  aim  at  mere  prettinesscfl,  run  into  the  contra^ 
extreme,  and  produce  what  is  petty  and  unmeaning. 

Although,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  been  much  gratified 
by  *'  The  Naiad,"  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  free  nrom  tb* 
&ult  to  which  we  hare  last  alluded ;  but  we  must  admit,  oo 
the  other  hand,  that  the  prettinesses  are  in  many  places  as 
refined  and  delicate  as  any  that  we  have  read  i  tne  t^tening 
is  singularlv  beautiful ;  all  the  Utile  touches  are  given  witli 
a  grace  and  precision  not  easily  rivalled. 

"  'TWaa  autumn-tide, — the  eve  was  sweet, 

As  mortal  eye  hath  e'er  bebolden  i 
The  gnm  loek'd  warm  with  samn  beat, — 
Perchance  some  ^iry's  glpwina  feet 
Had  Ughtl;  touch'd,  and  left  it  golden : 
A- flower  or  two  were  Bfaioiiig  yet. 
The  star  of  the  daisy  had  aot  vet  set, — 
itsboiK'Awa  Ibe'tarf  to  ppeet'&eaii. 
Which  lenleTly  came  Jiieaib^thewi  .    ' 

Aad  iaa  brooK,  which  lov'd  to  fret 
O'er  wllowund  and  pebble  blue„  .        c 

The  Gly  of  the  silvery  hue  ^  ■    }  ■   ' 

All  freshly  ditcll;  with  wlu'te  leaves  wet. 
Crit.  Rev.  Voi..  IV.  Oct.  1816.  S  Y 
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Aiwihe  gpaAling  water phyd,  •     l  ,     ■.  ■  1 

Through  bending  graw,  and  blessed  flawer; 

light  nnd  delight  geem'd  all  its  dower: 
.    -     Awsy.inmertimentit  Btray'd, — 

Siiwng,  and  beariog,  hour  aJler  hour,  ^ 

Pale,  lovely  splendour  lo  the  shade. 
Ye  WOttld  Mve  given  your  hearts  to  win 

A  glimpse  of  that  fait  willow*d  brook: 

The  water  lay  glistening  in  each  leaty  nook. 
And  the  shadows  fell  green  and  thin. 
As  the  wind  passed  by,  tbe  witlow  trees, 

Which  lor'd  for  aye  od  the  wave  to  look, 

Kiss'd  tbe  pale  stream, — but  disturb'd  and  shook, 
The^  wept  tears  of  light  al  the  rude,  md«  bieeze> 
At  night,  when  all  the  planets  were  crinkling 

Their  little  rays  of  light  on  bi^, 
Tbe  busy  brook  with  stars  was  twinkling, — 

And  it  Geem'd  a  stieak  of  the  living  sky ; 
.  'Twas  heavenly  to  walk  in  the  autumn's  wind's  si^. 
And  list  to  that  brook's  lonely  tinkling." 

'  It  ift  to  poetrj  like  this  that  the  lines  of  an  almost  ud- 
known,  and  ver;  unequal,  old  poet  apply,  iriien  he  i»  ape^- 
ing  of  tbe  pleasures  he  received  irom  the  remembrance  of 
the  delightful  occupations  ef  hie  youth,  augmented  by  an 
ardent  love  for  the  Muaeb. 

"  In  my  former  days  of  bliss. 
Its  divine  skill  tau^t  me  this : 
That,  from  every  thing  I  saw, 
1  could  some  invention  draw ; 
And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 
Through  the  ttieanest  object's  sight : 
By  the  murmur  of  a  spring. 
Or  the  least  bough*  rusteling ; 
By  a  daisey,  whose  leaves  spread. 
Shot  when  'Titan  goes  to  bed; 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree : 
It  conid  more  infuse  in  me 
Than  all  lAturet  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man." 

WitAtr't  "  Sk^herd'M  HtMittg-,"  1030,  Eecl.  4. 

Tbe  stoiy  of  tbe  poem  ia  introduced  bj  tbe  aotbor  of 
*'  The  Naied"  in  the  mode  above  qnoted.  Lord  Hubert, 
Mcompaoied  by  a  page,  is  riding  towards  his  caMie  tbreugh 
tbis  scene,  ivben  be  is  addressed  br  a  Naiad,  wbo  appears 
on  tbe  surfiwe  of  the  brook :  notviuistandtiig  tbe  entreaties 
of  bis  page,  hi  is  seduced  by  ber  aUuring  artifices :  be  eai- 
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bnic«9  ber,  and  follows  her  into  the  water,  through  which 
he  sinks,  and  is  never  again  beard  of:  the  young'  bride, 
whom  he  bad  forsaken  for  the  Naiad,  dies  of  griet  at  tba 
deeertion  of  her  lord.  This  story,  as  the  author  states,  is 
taken  from  a  Scotch  ballad,  procured  from  a  young  girl  of 
Gralloway ;  but  whether  he  ytva  unwilling  that  a  comparison  . 
should  be  instituted,  or ,  whether  he  imagioed  that  the  ori- 
ginal was  well  known,  does  not  appear,  but  he  quotes  no . 
part  of  it,  and  gives  no  iDformatioa  where  it  is  to' be  found; 
we  immediately,  however,  called  to  nund  Tke  AfermaU  of 
Gedloway,  >n  the  collection  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Cro- 
mek  in  ISIO,  which,  perhaps,  is  without  exception  the  most 
j^cifiil  and  beautiful  production  of  the  kind  in  any  lan- 
guaffe, abounding;  with  tnatcharmingsimplici^of  style,  that 
rivala  the  aimplicity  of  the  scenes  described,  and  with  that 
afiecting  pathos,  which  rather  consists  in  what  is  left  to  the 
mind,  than  in  what  is  offered  to  the  eye.  We  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  the  author  of  '^  The  Naiad"  exercised  a 
sound  judgment  when  he  undertook  to  alter  it :  to  succeed, 
was  not  to  raise  himself  above  his  original;  and  to  fail,  was 
^  convict  himself  at  once  of  incompetence  in  talent  and 
discretion.  No  man  has  been  more  ridiculed  by  peraons  of 
true  taste,  than  the  poet  (oae,  too,,  of  no  mean  name)  who 
ventured  to  do  the  same  with  the  Notbrqwne  majfde.  It 
is'  fair,  however,  to  say,  that  the  author  of  "  The  Naiad" 
has  not  been  quite  so  imprudent  as  Prior ;  for  tbeogb  b» 
has  considerably  altered  Toe  Mermaid  of  CftMneaif,  be  has 
not  been  vain  enough  to  liazard  a  inoderBization  of  it.  The 
ebanse  of  the  principal  agent  in  the  poem  from  a  Mermaid 
to  a  Naiad,  cannot  oe  culed  an- improvement  in  the  story; 
because,  although  to  mermaids  and  syrens  mystical  and  ma- 
gical  properties  are  ascribed  by  euperstition,  such  powers 
and  influences  have  rarely,  if  ever,  oeen  given  to  Naiads : 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  them  as  innocent  and 
beautiful  creatures,  like  Sabrina  in  Comus,  rather  employed 
ib~  aiding  the  unfortunate,  than  in  inveigH^  and  destroyii^ 
the  happy.  Neither  has  the  author  of  '^'TheNniad"  made 
his  nymph  nearly  as  attractive  and  bewitching  as  the  Mer' 
maid ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  remonstrances  of  the 
page  to  Lord  Hubert,,  ,and  the  picture  ths  boy  draws  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  young  brjde  he  is  about  to,d«sart,  many 
more  inducements  are  given  him  to  refrain  tban  are  ofiered 
to  the  hero  of  tbe  SoOtdi  ballad.  It  vras  also  injudicious  in 
him  to  introduce  the  song  of  the  Naiad  at  all.  Which,  while 
it  posBesses  little  eomporative  merit,  caUs  to  mind  many 
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otbflit  «f  Gnt-Tate  excdlmee,  XnnA  tbe  time  ef  Hmb^  down 
to  the  unequalled  Syrens'  6on^  io  SpefMer,and  Uie  graceful 
dialofue  between  Ul^weB  and  the  sjnsti  in  the  poena  of 
Samu^  Daniel^  The-  aulbor  of  the  .originl  more  wiaelj 
centeated  himaelf  with  describing  some  ol  the  effects  ef  tbe 
roioe  of  bia'bewitcbJDg  Mermaid. 

•*  r  the  wry  first  lilt  o'  that  sweet  sang 

Tbe  birds  forsook  their  young; 
An' tbey  flew  t*  the  gate  of  the  gray  ho«)et' 

To  liiten  tiie  >wM  maiden  r 

The  long  is  also  described  as  having  a  magical  inQuenca 
even  upon  the  stars  of  h^reti,  and  well,  therefore,  luie^t 
it  Beduce  a  mortal  of  earth.  The  sodk  of  tbe  Neiad  is  foU 
lowed  bjr  a  few  lines  of  descriptioD  uvt  are  exquistta  in 
theyr  way, 

"^  She  play'3  with  her  locks  1  ai|d  she  sang  to  the  nighty 

And  her  song  caOie  oielluw'd  through  her  eyes'  light ; 

And  ^ver  her  habdi  wtth  a  graceful  m<>lii)n, 
■  Like  tbe  rise  and  Ihll  of  a  wave  on  the  ocenn/- 

Its  pearly  brightness  was  geully  bringing, 
' ' '  Under  the  shade  of  Ihat-fa^s  lilkeii  stringtbff; 
•-  '  'AM  itiUon'ikeiwaBder^tendMly'snpng'.'' 


We  mmX  do  the  author  of  "  The  Naiad"  the  justirik  tai 
fl^,  lint  he  has  described  the  effect  of  the  eeduction  of  the 
water-n/npb — the  ntganer  in  whioh  Locd  Hubert  fiiUowa 
her  "  to  her  murDmrtRg  dwelliog-place,"  with  gmat  sae< 
f^H,  .  This  is  an  additioo,  and  an  improvement,  to  his  pro- 
totype, «ihkh  vierely  says: 

**  She  fautded  him  i'  her  IQie  anns. 

An"  left  ber  pearlie  kane ; 
His  fleecy'  locks  trailed  owre'the  saiid 
,  As  ibe  took' the  white  sea-Aein." 

'  The  writer  of  the  piteip  Wor^  V»  hu  tU  f»U«wiog  U»«* 
vq|t9n,the.»ubject:*T>  :  .      ,  - 

•<  On  tbe  hdv  glided  slow. 
Her  fcet  on  the  grass  left  a  DMrnnlight  gfoir  ; 
Ofi  she  Wfvt  ckwe  to  tbe  water's  sid^' 
With  a  qnie^  undulatii^  pride.     . 
The  moon  shone  dvwni^an  hai  coldly, 
Lord  Hubert  foltowU  her  conrM ri|^ hoUIy. 
At  (he  brink,  of  the  hroofc  she  pquMd  awhik, 
And  turned  to her,cMt%  MtwMa  m^tirrr 
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The  water  will  lovq  tfaee,  and  load  .tbtc  ^weatlb' . 

"  She  stept  iato  flie  rilTer  \rtTe,— ^ 
And  sHk,  lik^  the  morning  mitt,  from  the  ejt ; 
Loni  Hubert  pMt'd  with  a  mbgiriBg  sigfa,  .... 

And  hMk'd  oo  the  inter  «■  on  fail  gtme. 
Bat  a  loflen'd  v«ce  came  sweet  ftom  tbe  itreani. 
Such  •ound  doth  a  young  lover  bear  »  fab  dream ; 

It  wai lovely,  aodndlow'd.  and  tepdcrN  hollow:— 
'  Step  on  the  wave,  where  itec(M  (be  moaa-beMi :  ^ 

Thou  wilt  sink  secure  ttirougb  its  delicate  gleam ; 

Follow.  Lord  Hubert !— follow !' 
Ileatailed-p-paa^d  onwitbagnceful  mirth. 
And  Tfouh'd  at  oooe  from  the  placidfcarth." 

We  v»8orrT  that  we  cannot  bedtow  the  same  praue  uptHt 
tfiat  part  of  tlte  poem  wUcb  relates  to  tbe  death  bf  tha 
bride:  twre  tbe  old  ballad  has  been  tediouslj  expaoded, 
aad  its  simplicitv  aed  teDdenwts  have  been  aniothered  in  an 
abundance  of  description ;  ;et  even  here  there  are  son* 
pretty  touches^  and  the  deamptioa  of  da3Fbreek  is  happily 


A'^e  have  already ;  observed  that  (hit  autbnr  is  net  free 
from  the  conceits  to  which  this,  class  of  poatiy  is  pnuHarljr 
liable :  the  foUowing  is  not  on);  unoataral  in  tba  tlio^bt, 
bat  in  the  laogua§|o.  * 

**'  And  her  jewels  and  rings  flung  carelessly  by,  .     ^ 

In  dark  and  rude  disorder  lie ; 

No  gem  left  unmbvN), — save  ttRtearinbtir  eye,*  "^ 

Such  examples  arCi  however^,  not  npiperous;  aa^,!^ 
would  give  neither  our  readers  nor  ourselves  pleasure  to 
ecdlect  them.    The  picture  of  tbe  Mermaid, 

"  its  breast  is  like  spow,  and  its  band  is  ai.|iur. 

Its  brow  seems  a  mingling  «f  M^nl^fam  aod  air,"  Ac. 
brou^bt  to  our  mind  a  most  ezqviiite  verse  in  the  jAmfa 
Mtme^t  ballad  also  -in  the  voluse  of  Mr.  Cromek,  wUdk 
tbe  author  of  "  The  Naiad"  seems  to  have  read  attentiral)'-' 

"  HerlipswereacioTcn  hitraie  icherrie, 

Sae  templing  to  tbe  sight ;    ' 
Her  locks  owre  her  alabaster  brows ' 

Pdl  like  tbemoming'light: 
AndOl  her  Kinney  breath  bftber  locks 

As  througli  the  dance  shk  4ew ; 
While  leve  In^Vd  f  n  hri  bontue  bhie  ee.' 

Aa'  dvsett en  her cmm^  meu'."  ■    -i    ■ 
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3G0  *     Leltert  oh  the  Une  Artt. 

Five  minor  pieces  are  included  in  this  BmBll  pamphlet, 
only  one  of  wbich,  "  The  Fairies,"  is  at  all  equal  to  the 
poem  we  have  just  gone  through;  the  rest  micht  be  called 
tolerable  in  any  oUier  company.  The  words  from  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  "  a  simple  song  to  thiaking;  hearts,"  affixed 
as  a  motto  to  one  of  tbeni,  led  us  to  expect  romething  more 
than  an  ordinary  tale  of  dieappoiated  love.  The  author  of 
"  The  Naiad,''  however,  displays  eo  much  talent,  that  we 
hope  to  see  him  affix  his  name  to  something  of  higher  aim 
in  gs  subject,  and  greater  originality  in  its  style. 

Abt.  III. — Letters  on  the  Fine  Arts;  written  from  Paris  in 
the  Year  1S15.  Bv  Hbkbt  Miltoh,  Esq.  London, 
Longman  and  Co.  I8J6.     8vo.  pp.,S55, 

Mb.  Flaxhan — perhaps  the  mtAt  deservedly  eminent  of 
our  Britiah  ecHlptors-^is  recorded  to  have  lamented,  before 
tiie  destruction  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  was  contem* 
(dated,  that  the  great  works  of  Art,  particularly  in  statuary, 
met  been  removed  from  the  places  which  their  preseoce  had 
for  ages  consecrated,  and  had  been  collected  tn  a  focus  irt 
die  metropolis  of  Frande :  he  regretted  it,  not  so  much  be- 
cause :it  was  the  effect  of  national  spoliation  and  robbery,' 
at  because  he  considered  it  injurioQs  to  tbe  study  and  pro* 
gress  of  the  Gne  arts.  In  opposition  to  French  writers,  who 
speciously  vindicated  this  violation  of  the  rights  even  ot 
conquered  countries,  on  tbe  ground  of  general  advantage, 
he  held  the  opinion,  that  the  reverse  would  be  the  conee- 

auence;  and  that  the  huddling  together  of  productions  of 
le  chisel  or  the  pencil,  wbich  before  had  been  separately 
viewed  and  admired,  would  injure  their  efTect  on  the  mia^ 
of  the  skilful ;  and  with  the  unlearned  and  unskilful  would 
produce  such  a  confusion  and  bewildering,  ab  to  render 
them  almost  incapable  of  receiving  the  delightful  impres- 
sions these  admirable  prodsctions  would  otherwise  -excite. 
For,  ourselves,  we  can  bear  witness  to  the  troth  of  this  re- 
mark; and  we  doubt  much  if  most  of  those  who  visited' 
Paris  in  1815,  and  who,  day  after  dav,  with  unwearied  assi- 
duity, went  throogh  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  will  not 
join  with  us  in  decUring,  after  all  the  panegyrics  pronounced 
upon  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  the  Diana,  or  the  other  relics 
of  antiquity,  that  their  expectations  were  by  no  means  fill- 
filled  by  the  contemplation  of  those  statues.  Not  a  few  of  tbe 
visitors,  we  are  persuaded,  left  the  halls  bitteHy  disap- 
pointed in  themselves,— ^laiftTOd  at  their  owii  obtuaenees. 
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which  could  remain  almost  inBensible  to  the  perfections  of 
works  that  had  inspired  the  eloquence  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  the  wcffld.  The  secret,  however,  is  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Flaxman  above  slated;  and  happy  is  it  for  the  caiue  of 
justice — and,  we  may  saj,  of  the  arts-^tbat  these  prodae« 
tions  have  been  restored  to  situations  where  they  may  singly 
receive  the  homage  that  is  due  to  them.  In  the  palace  of 
the  Belvidere,  the  Apollo  stood,  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious 
hall,  where  he  presided  in  single  majesty, 

"  With  no  other  train 


and  the  Venus  of  Medici,  instead  of  being  exposed  among 
satyrs  and  centaurs,  was  tdlowed  in  private  to  disclose  those 
beauties  which  in  public  she  appeared  so  anxious  to  conceal. 

Some  persons,  looking  at  the  present  state  of  the  fine  arts 
in  Paris— at  the  paintings  of  David  or  Guerin,  and  at  the 
few  works  of  any  excellence  produced  by  French  sculptors — 
have  wondered  that,  with  all  the  advantaees  her  artists 
ptMsessed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jjouvre,  France  has  not 
outstripped  other  countries  of  the  world  in  the  various  de> 
partments  of  the  fine  arts.  What  we  have  said  in  the  for- 
mer paragraph  will,  we  apprehend,  partly  account  for  the 
contrary  Being  the  fact ;  and  alibough  apparently  paradoxi'^ 
cal,.it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  shew,  that  public  insti- 
tutions, and  even  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country,  contribute  much  less  to  the  advance- 
BKDt  of  the  fine  arts  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  truth 
of  this  position  may  be  supported,  in  some  degre^,  by  look- 
up how  little  has  been  done  for  literature  by  all  the«KHt8 
of  the  FremA  Academy,  so  severely  lashed  by  some  of  tbs 
satirists  of  their  own  nation.  Whatever  may  be  the  caa« 
with  painting  and  sculpture,  in  poetry  it  is  undoubtedly, 
true,  tnat  its  noblest  efiorts  have  been  made  under  circnm*. 
stances  that  seemed  least  to  promise  success. 

In  consequence  of  this  disparity  between  the  works  of  art 
collected,  and  those  produced,  in  Paris,  the  letters  on  our 
table  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  contents  of  the  Louvre^ 
which,  at  the  time  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  purports 
to  be  written,  were  yet  undisturbed.  Mr.  Milton  states, 
that  his  principal  object  was  to  give  a  more  coHifilete  ac- 
count of  them  than  had  been  hitherto  published ;  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  v.ery  few  of  the  numerous  volumes  called  for 
if  public  curioeity  on  the  cooing  of  the  Continent,  were 
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nfficiently  devoted  to  tbis  ;re«t  talifect :  few  oF  Hie  vintbrs 
of  die  FreticA  capital,  wbo  were  c*mpetent  to  iHe  task,  felt 
'^inclined  to  toucn  upon  a  sabject  on  which  so  mach  had 
■Iraidy  been  said ;  and  those  who  were  itieompetent,  tbosd 
(hkt  m^re  interest  wrh  felt  in  this  coantry  as  to  the  feshions 
of  the  people,  and  the  evaats  of  the  day,  than  would  be 
excteedl^  any  diecHanMi  Wfan.  valuable  and  laeUng^  topics^ 
The  aothor  of  these  LettorsAH  atatesbts  design,  ana  the 
mode  in  which  be.cadeaaoartdtoacwiplidi'it:— 

"  The  chief  part  of  thsM  L<tten  nre  dcToted  to  mnarks  on  the 


principal  statue*  and  pictarea.    Is  sabiaifting  tbera  to  the  public, 
some  explanation  of  ttie  writer's  inteati»H  should  perhaps  be  eiv 
''  Woriis  of  art  may  be  viewed  either  with  reference  to  thei 


b;  which  they  are  produced,  or  to  the  edfect  resulting  fma  those 
mami.  It  is  the  cxdnsive  pn>n)«ge  of  the  artist  to  speak  on  the  for- 
ntr  gultiect ;  birt,  en;  the  latlK,  those  who  do  not  possess  practical 
skiU  Bay  be  cOHpelent  to  judge.  The  labours  of  the  sculptor,  the 
paipter,  aod  the  architect,  vmmiU  &il  of  Miccess,  if  they  were  enh 
addieswd  to  the  at  tisl :  they  are  gi«ai  to  the,  world :  aso  fence,  aU 
will  assume  to  themselves  a  right  to  judge  and  discuss,  their  owritv; 
nor  can  any  production  be  coosidered  as  successfiU,  which  gains  only 
the  applause  of  those  wbo  view  it  with  reference  to  the  difficulty  qf 
its  execution,  and  the  accuracv  of  its  parts. 

"  The  argument  has,  indeed,  been  carried  sti'll  further ;  and  it  has 
been  employed  to  shew,  that  practical  skill  is  detrimeatal  to  general 
criticism ;  that  the  artist  loses  sight  of  the  end  in  the  means ;  and 
that  his  own  peculiar  styt^  the  (nra  of  his  mm  study,  influences  hit 
•(rintao,  or  at  least  eccapict  too  great  a  portion  of  his  attention.  But 
•plmdid  mstaaces  ni%bt  be  adduced,  ia  the  litenture  of  oar  own 
country.  disprbviBglbese  Bssertioas.— Ia  the  criticisms  contained  i* 
this  voNubet  the  airaec  has  eodenvmifed  not  to  eacioatJi  on  the  pro- 
vmce  of  the  Mist-"    Cp-  v^— ^ii^  _^; 

We  shall  omit  the  introductory  m: 
MiltpD,  because  it  prtncipally  relates  ti 
aH  persons  are  hy  this  time  pretty  well 
manner  in  which  the  pictores  and  the  s 
in  the  gallery  and  balb  of  the  Lorn 
proceeds  to  notice  serialim  many  of  the  principal  pictures : 
tile  Transfiguration  natnridly  first  occupies  his  attention.. 

<■'  The  Dwt^gwmlitM,  theprideof  Italy,  aud the piotaie  df  the 
firat  fame  in  the  tto'ld,  caa,  alas  I  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  a 
paintioff  by  BaphaeL  We  ka<w,  that  near^  an  hundred  years  a^ 
It  had  become  exiccmcly  dark ;  it  is  now  by  far  the  biightast  of  aU 
his  works  in  the  colleclioa:  and.not  only  from  my.oiwn  very  miouta 
Cumulations  but  fr9m  the.  remarks  whi^i  have  heard  from  several 
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^S)<*l>  actkts,  I  am  convjqced  that  it  has  througbout  beea  ti^ml;  . 
painted.  Anxious  to  obtain  certain  informatton  of  ^he  tact,  [  ad- 
dressed myself  tlie  other  dav  to  a  French  artist,  who  was  making  au 
iron  copy  oi  La  Belle  Jarainiire.  He  answered  toy  inquiries  po- 
litely, but  did  not  appear  to  feel  the  slightest  interest 'on  llie  subject. 
*  Ye»,'  he  said,  '  it  had  been  restored ;  fu  did  not  kniiw  by  wham ; — 
tome  of  the  people  employed  abimt  the  Muantm  had  done  it.  Yeg,  it 
wat  very  dark  before -.--heMieited  that -tdl' of  it  had  been  pbikfed 
ever — moit  of  it,  at  kast:-thatit,a!l  Iki  porta  that  reguhtd  it:'  otA- 
ing,  by  very  coolly  obsernng,  '  that  tote)  parti  of  a  picture  become 
a^MTfect,  of  amne  tkey  must  be  rettortd.' — 'Ibis  is  indewi  profena- 
tion.  TfaeFiench  i^ight  have  been  forgiven  for  stealiug  the  picture 
or  even  for  making  it  the  subject  of  cbemical  e^iperinient -.  tint  tfaiu 
1o  destroy  it,  is  without  excuse.  The  merest  wreck  of  this, noble 
work,  genuine  from  the  hand  of  ^q-hael,  would  have  been  a  thoti; 
Band  times  more  valuable  than  sdUU  t  forgery. .  '     .   ' 

"  The  people  eaii>lnyed  have,  however,  done  their  sacrilegioiii 
task  better  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  eJipressions  of  the 
countenances  are  admiriible ;  the  contoura  they  could  scarcely  iqjure ; 
and  we  may,  I  suppo&e,  presume  that;  in  the  colouring,  they  folloive^ 
the  original  as  closely  as  possible:  but  the  roterest  of  the  picture  is 
gone."     (p.- ^5 — 47^  -        ■; 

-'  Of  cmirse,  we  bare  do  right  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  Mr. 
Miiton;  but  whea  we  fiud  with,  what  an  unfavourabte,  not 
jto  say  [urejudiced,  eye  be  has  looked  at  every  thing  that  is 
French,  (o'flep  with  !e§e  diaerimination  than  we  shoul<l  b^v^ 
expected  from  his  goo^  sense,)  we  cannot  help  thinking  th^t 
^he  co'py  of  this  atorj  here, given  has. unconsciously  received 
a  little  higher  colouring,  th^n. the  original  would  ^arraat- 
it  ia  fliiOBt  probable  that  many  torches  have  been  given  to 
The  Transfiguration,  th^t  diit  not  proceed  iirpm,  the  brush  of 
Rwhae),  and  it  is  very  likely  that  formerly  it  was  of  a 
^ik«i  hoe  than  at  present;  but  surely  Mr.  Milton  mQst 
inow  that,  without  the  addition  of  a  particle  of  colour,  the 
mere  operation  of  cleaning,  by  rehioving  the  dirt  collected 
m  the  tarniab  of  the  silr^ce,  would  considerably  enliveti 
the  appearance  of  the  canvas.  We  deny  the  assertion,  that 
this  picture  is  "  by  far  the  brightest  of  all  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael in  the  collection."  What  does  Mr.  Milton  say  to  the 
Belle  Jardiniere,  of  which  lie  has  just  above  accused  the 
French  artist  q(  making  an  iron  copy?  ,  What  does  he  say 
to  the  Madonna  deUa  Sidia,  to  T^  ^ssum^ion,  or  even  tp 
the  St,  Michael  ?-~a31  of  these  are  much  lightw  in  colour 
.tbsD  the  TransfigunatiiHi  io-its  present  state.  Mr.  Miltojk 
doflB  ntrt  profees  to  speak  as  an  artist  upon  the  subject;  ssd 
it  is  obnoHs  -&om  rnis  it^hole  wttrk  teat  he  has  move  iMStk 
Ceit.Rev.  VoL.lV.  Ocf.  1816.  SZ 
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tlian  science;  but  these  hastj  acCusatidnB  ratlier  snonP 
too  much  of  an  afiectatidn  of  knowledge  hie  does  not 
tealty  potaees.  He  goes  iit  length  into  all  the  objections 
repeatedlj'  urged  against  this  mightj  work,  sufch  as  the 
division  of  the  picture  into  two  parte,  (wbicK  Is  a  fkult  Ra- 
phael shared  with  his  master,  with  his  pupil,  i^ith  Domini- 
cbiao,  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  many  others,)  aad  the 
improbability  that  the  persons  below  should  not  attend  tQ 
the  Traasfiffuration  which  was  taking  place  atwve.  To  this 
tbe  answer  is  quite  as  obvious  aA  the  objectiouj  viz.  that  the 
BTtist  1^  something  to  the  imaginatioa  of  the  spectator) 
bis  object  was  to  malie  a  fkie,  and  not  merely  a  correct  pis* 
tiire;  it  was  to  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  fop  which  it  wad 
designed;  and  had  he  not  ^^mitted  Inese  errors,  of  wkich 
he  could  not  be  more  ign^irant  than  Mr.  Milton,  he  must 
have  separated  his.  grand  wbole  into  two  parte, — ^botb  of 
which  would  have  been  incomplete,  and  more  unsatisfactory. 
The  obeervatiooB  of  Mr.  Mtlton  upon  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
lures  of  Raphael  are  extremely  cursory,  and  Julio  Romano 
iind  XieOnardo  da  Yinci  are  dismissed  in  a  few  words ;  the 
unequalled  picture  of  the  Vierge  aux  Rochirsf  by  the  latt^, 
is  not  even  mentioned.  To  TitiAn,  Gi:H:n^0,  aad  some 
others,  he  is  more  liberal  of  his  pen,  Ink,  aHd  pttper ;  and 
ire  must  admit  that  his  strictures  are  dictated  by  a  correct 
judgment,  though  tbvt  attempts  aK  made  at  novelty  eithcf 
m  thought  or  expression.  We  will  quote  some  of  bis  ob* 
eervatioas  upon  the  modem  French  .school  of  paintings 
lamenting  that  they  have  nOt  mdre  of  the  liberality  and 
candour  which  might  be  expected  from  a  young  mun^  at 
Mr.  Milt<m  evidenUy  appears  to  be. 

"  When  we  partedia  London,  jOu  rcquestbd  >ie  t«  give  you  MM|fe 
HCCOBnt  of  Ihe  present  state  of  the  art  in  France.  I  am  liSJe  qo^ 
fi«d  to  da  s»;  as  il'is  difficult,  whilst  siinoultKfcd  hiy  aproAisiofi  ef 
■abltfwprln;  toesaaifleWitbattebtioD  what  atie  so  decidedly  inl^ 
riar:  guided  to  this,  many  of  tke  psyntiagi  on  which  the  French  moat 
pride  tbcinselyes,  are  at  present  oot  Tisible ;  the  si^jects  they  repre^ 

Kt^bpgg  tlie  victories  of  Buonaparte,  '&£  gOTetnment  has  deemed 
Xf)e(fi<!i]t  to  cover  Ihem  with  a  green  cldfb.  If  their  merits  coring 
'spOrid  with  tiieir  size,  they  miist  be  the  fi best  pictures  in  the  trOrld. 
.  ^  tnadaiti<^  lo  the  works  hy  David  wUich  I  haV^juftauntioAed. 
fhsve^een  twoorthreeof  bitpo^tratt^MbeyaresMeddidpaHitiligf^ 
'Md  h<!  a  highly  ttUl«d  i*ialVtliefliecUani6f^'pflrn  Wbb  profenM^. 
ftfoftobtiii*e  dM>ifrAi<g4Mt!ftUaitfe  4f]hdt)«Mkl««»i<u^oD,  ««^ 
imHairyim,  'wMlidt  >l|N0Mitt'^tb«  wigtml,  ^to-'pHMMOcA  ttnmi» 
felikeaenu.    BB<Uj|)oftnMiariiii<inone:tobri^B^MedtodHdK 
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by  Lawrenoc,  ^an  Hit  nellrIo<Aiag  ladies -and  gentlemen  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely  to  the  Ibreatbug  and  iateiligent  fori^  of  Vaodvck :  iii« 
Jecd,  I  covld  oentian  isevetat  other  ^Dgliili  artifts^eatly  his  »»»- 
jiors  in  portrait;  and  as  for  history,  I  may  save  myself  the  trouij^ 
o£  comp^riBOD,  by  a^^rting,  that  to  ne  they  appear  absp^lely  ^cr 
void  of  any  metii,  eacM>t  correctne^  of  design. 

"  In  the  lofty  style  of  tiiKtorjc,p^f  ' 

arF0B:ftte  to  themsen^es  Jlie  exdusive  ] 
ment  of  the  subject  is  the  essential  a: 
positioBs,  with  which  tlie  prii^s  bav 
instance  be  abewii  in  .which  the  su 
dignity,  or  in  which  nature  is  followe 
tation ;  not  a  single  ipsl^ce  can  be  i 
simply  and  felicitously  expieaaed."    (p.  ^7 — 89.)  , 

yfe  are  farfrom  meanin^o  deny  the  truth  oftliD  censares 
bestowed  upon  the  Baron  T>avid;  but  the  author  bas  gome^ 
wbat  unfairly  luade  faim  the  sole  representative  of  the  niOr 
dern  French  b4loo1-     We  have  not  space  to  epX^T  upon  the 
subject,  eves  were  we  inclined  tp  do  sOi  but  surely  Guerin 
jmcT  Girard  deserved  mention, — nir»-e  ^pecj^lly  the  Ia^< 
ter,  whose  vigorous  drawii^,  and  aiaeterjy  colouring,  are 
fliken  pre-emineatly  auccessful :  he  has  great  failoree  it  ia 
true,  which  are  the  alinost  unavoidable  conaequencet  of 
great  attempts.     It  seems  to  us  (if  we  may  ' 
our  opinion)   that  the  fundamental  error 
artiatB  in  Prance  is,  that  they  have  not  suffici 
the  distinction  between  sculpture  and  paint 
confounded  the  separate  provinces  of  eacli ; 
tures  of  Guefin  (instancing  bis  Pheedra  and  1 
too  much  like  statuary ;  wnite  the  statuary  ( 
.Cllbrly  to  a  groi^p  of  OceBtes  m^ntion^d  I 
«ncroficheB  on  a  department  e:^clu^vely_  a^ 
.pointing;.    This  otisej-vation  jiaturdty  {eads  i 
cioue  remaricfl  made  by  ihe  atttbfff  before  as, 
and  its  attributes.  .  .  

"  The  ndded  stu^  of  eacb  day  rtrengtbem  my  opimon,  that  t)|e 
li9Utep.«bBni  pf  wnlpitHre  4s  intOqpiUity.    Hpw  well  the  aiwienj* 

'  m^ie  convince  of  t^is,  ist^htjioHs  from  the  very  Wge  proportion  ff 
BtUtues  which  are  completely  in  repose.  The  representatioD  of  strong 
pBSsioD,  or  any  kind  of  violent  mental  or  bodily  exertioo.  is.objeG- 

'tionable;  but  jtill  more  to  be  objected  to  is  the  rsgresentatMn  fff 

y  rapid  motioq.  I  am  well  .Kwai«  tmt  there  appear  to  be  many  spltsa- 
4lid  eic^oDB  to  tlie4ntth  of  tfait.     Yon  will  at  once  opj^ase  me 

^witfa  some  of  the  finest  stattiea  in  this  cotlectioo — the  Laocpon,  the 
Gladiators,  the  copy  of  the  DioscobiJQa  aft<!r  MyrOn,  and  tbe 
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Dian^.    Let  ns  exvniine  how  br  theae  statues  do,  in  retUty,  naiff 
agamst  the  proposKioii  which  1  would  enforce. 

"  In  speakine  Af  the  Leocoon,  you  must  utidm'stimd  me  as  refer- 
ring  to  the  principal  figure  of  the  group  only.  LaorooD  is  r^re> 
serited  in  strong  exertion,  and  agonized  both  in  body  and  m  nmid; 
iVet  ijuch  is  the  admirable  skill  of  the  artist,  that  we  contemplate  the 
figure  without  horror  or  disgust;  it  excites  no  sensatioa  which  is 
pantfulto  the  mind;  admiration  and  pity  are  tbe  frvlain  winch  if 
produces,  and  we  dwell  upon  the  work  with  pleasure.  Tlie  artisf, 
therefore,  bas  succeeded  eminently,  and  the  figure  of  Laoceoa  must 
be  admitted  as  a  complete  exception  to  my  «a)e;  bat  1  coosider  it 
tiie  only  one. 

"The  Dying  OlaiHiitor,'  in  beauty  and  truth  of  f()nn,and  in  exe- 
cution, is  among  the  finest  productions  in  the  Louvre.  -  In  mentd 
potency  it  may  be  ranked  as  third  in  the  colleclion.  To.whid  are 
we  to  ascribe  the  ciFect  of  this  .ttatue  on  ttie  mind,  and  tfae  interest 
and  the  commiseration  which  it  excites  I  Solely,  as  I  cooceive,  to 
the  tranquillity  which  reigns  in  the  attitude  and  countenance.  The 
glddiator  is  wounded  niortally :  aware  of  his  amtroacbing  t)eatb>  be 
IS  solely  occupied  by  (he  desire  of  meeting  it  with  catomess,  moA  u 
may  become  a  man  of  fortitude  and  courage:  he  is  reclining  od Ibc  ' 
grannd,  and  with  the  right  arm  siislains  hu  body,  which  lean»«oav- 
wbat  foru-ard-witb  great  appearance  of  weight  and  feebtengsa;  ihe 
other  aim  rests  heavily  on  the  right  tUgb :  ibe  couatenant^  oidkstea 
strong.'pain,  tranquilly  and  silratly  endured ;  be  exerts  bimself  to 
hiear  up  niinfully  to  the  last;  but  the  rapid  decline  of  strength  » 
visible  throughout  thg  whole  frame,  and  the  bending  down  of  the 
neck  shews  the  lasMtude  of  approaching  death.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  expression  of  determined  composure  both  in  the  countenance 
and  figure:  it  is  this  expression  which  ex>hs  the  gladiator  into  a 
hero,  with  whom  We  sympathize,  and  whose  fate  we  deplore:  were 
this  tranquillity,  were  this  resignation,  absent— were  he  represented 
in  rage,  or  in  despair— or  did  bis  fbrtitode,  in  any  decree,  sink'b^ 
Death  his  calamity — he  would  be  a  mere  swordsman,  for  wboin  we 
should  feel  no  interest;  and.our  admiiation  of  the  ilatue  would  ex- 
tend only  to  tlie  correctness  of  its  executiou."    (p.  190 — 13S.) 

Mr.  Milton  is  miBtaken,  if  lie  supposes  tbal,  in  contend- 
iil^  that  repose  is  "  the  niraster-charni  of  Bciilptare,"  he  is 
.  broachinr  a  novel  position ;  for  some  writers  have  even  CfOHe 
ds  far  as  to  assert,  that  it  was  siso  properly  t»  be  consiwNtl 

•  "  TheFreBchconnoisseuraliave  altered  tbeilenominaHon  of  Mtitatae, 
■  And  I  think  on  snfficitnt  gronnds  r  Hie  short  and  bristling  bair,  tile  h^irS  oa 
the  np|>er  lip,  and  tbe  collar  which  hang*  roimd-the  neck,  lead  them  *a 
-MnsideritastherepreMatationof.B  baitariw  wariior— a  Otrmmn  at  * 
^Ganl:  they  teemed  it,  X<  Gverrier  Blene.  The  tttordtft  of  the  Koawn 
.  Miape;  but  it,as  well  aa  that  pan  of  tbe  pUnthou  whidiit  reit«,  is  nmleia.' 
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One  of  the  eesentials  of  {nroductiona  of  the  pencil.  Intro* 
duetor;  to  the  above  extract,  are  eome  remarks  upon  th« 
Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  from  the  excellencies  of  both 
which  Mr.  Milton  detracts:  he  complains  first  of  the  dia* 
cordance  between  the  ages  of  the  father  and  sons  in  the 
]atter,  and  then  observes : 

"  But  there  is  still  a  more  important  feult  in  the  composition:  the 
lather,  in  his  attitude,  his  exertions,  his  look,  has  nolhiof;  which 
unites  him  to  his  children ;  they  implore  his  aid,  but  his  efforts  are 
Sm  himself  alone.  Fine  and  noble,  were  he  represented  singly ;  thus 
connected,  his  energy  becomes  unnatnral,  selfish,  and  displeasiiw. 
Children  on  the  veri^e  of  destruction  are  in  the  presence  of  then 
&ther,  yet  is  no  paternal  feeling  expressed  ;  all  the  allcctions  of  the 
parent — which  we  are  taught  to  believe  powerful  even  in  death — 
AppfHT  tost  and  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  bis  own  calamity, — in  his 
effiirts  to  pieTcnt  it."    (p.  122.) 

-  This  objection  appears  very  plausible  in  the  first  instance) 
but  it  originates  in  a  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
between  a  sense  of  danger  and  bodily  pain.  Laocoon  is 
atthcked  on  all  Bides  by  the  serpents ;  he  is  in  agony  nnder 
their  langs,  and  the'  venom  has  already  penetrated  to  his 
vitals :  such  a  state  absolutely  precludes  all  thought  of 
others,  and  the  artist  would  have  shewn  little  kaowledge  qf 
Jiuman  nature  had  he  made  the  &ther  otherwise  than  ne  is 
represented  :  only  one  of  the  sons  is  attacked,  aod  that  the 
instant  before  the  moment  chosen  by  the  sculptor,  while  the 
other  son  in  terror  is  endeavouring  only  to  disenga^  him- 
self from  the  folds  of  the  serpents,  if  the  sculptor  had  , 
chosen  to  display  merely  the  danger,  and  not  the  sufiering, 
-of'sn  attack,  the  blnection  of  Mr.  Milton  would  have  been 
just,  because  the  ^ther  ought  then  to  have  been  principally 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  his  «bildren :  that  moment  is, 
however,  past. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  of  the  rentes 
of  M^  Milton  upon  the  architecture  of  the  public  buildings 
in  Paris,  because  be  has  not  succeeded  in  saying  any  thing 
,  very  new  upon  them :  be,  shiews  that  he  is  not  ignorant ;  but 
.  nearly  all  persons  who  visit  France  have  knowkdge  enough 
to  be  aware  that,  generally  speaking,  nothing  can  be  m 
worse  taste  than  these  edifices ;  and  their  great  defects  are 
too  obtrusive  to  need  pointing  out  with  particularity.  Mr» 
Milton  does  justice  to  the  sptendrtur  and  grandeur  of  Ae 
Opera  House  attached  to  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and,  we 
think,  mere  than  justice  to  the  style  of  the  ornaments,  than 
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wiiii£  notimf  ciin'be  m«w  loeoirawtfiat  Bn3  poedfranS.  W« 
copy  a  few  pani^npfai  npon  the  H^«ct  of  ueatriaa)  repre* 
eentations  in  Fi-ame. 

"  A  very  few  eveDiDgs  6sea  my  opioipn  of  the  tragic  and  comic 
acting  of  the  French.  I  am  aWdre  Bow  liable  we  all  are  to  the  infln- 
ence  of  nationa)  prejudice ;  but  I  have  now  attended  so  many  of 
Ifaeir  performanccB,  as  to  feel  myself,  in  some  degfee,  juitified  in 
siving  a  decided  opinioii. — ^Their  tragedy  is  bad  in  itself,  and  to  ao 
Eng^ti  taste  intolerable;  their  comedy  i^  very  little  fibort  of  per- 
fectiqn. 

"  My  adrairution  of  Ibe  tragedies  of  Conieiile,  Racine,  and  Vol- 
t^ire,  reijiains  undiiaiajsb^d :  )  cpnsider  ibem  as  higbly-beautifitt 
(b^oiatic  poems:  andnot  merely  calculated  to  please  in  tfae  clo&e^ 
but  to  produce  in  tbe  represeotatioQ  a  powerfiil  effect,  even  npCMt  the 
adn)irers  of  Sfaakspeare :  that  they  liul  to  do  so  b  io  be  aUnbWlc4 
solely  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed. 

"  To  speak  of  the  present  style  of  tragic  acting  In  France  fs  to 
apaak  of  Talma:  hi^  authority  and  his  example  gtude  every  t^iii|^, 
T^ma  may,  I  tbink^  be  dev:ribcd  at  a  good  actor,  acting  badly :  tup 
action  and  manner  are  graceful ;  hb  voice  powerful,  although  OGGft- 
aio&ally  indistinct.  Id  passages  of  strong  passion  he  u  certainly 
gceat,  and  almost  tiaturdl ;  but  his  action,  though  el^;aot,  is  too 
rapid,  bustling,  and  Frenchified,  to  accord  with  thigic  feeling:  in  pa- 
thetic i^ssuge?  he  quits  his  natural  voice,  and  whines  most  dis^n^ 
ably.  His  declematiMi  is  disfigured  by  tricks  which  tomeappe^ 
unpardonable,  but  Hbirh  certainly  are  not  considered  as  defects  W 
tlie  Fiwnoh,  eiace.  the  other  acton  -ohviouty  ,oapy  theai.  ladea^ 
tit  ninute-aod  senrileuiitati^of  Takia,.in  aebon,  in  Dunlu«,aod 
ia  voic^  «hicb,.wilh«G«rcely«»ei«^>tioa,  ail  dw  bagio  parfwMHM 
^  aewn.iutxioaatoiiepdcr  vi«iMe./r9Mi«r:tf)tai»Qwc«aJi  ^hlmv^  tp 
US  it  produces  a  most  ridiculous  .flSect,  -prw^  how  perfectly  <he 
original  is  suited  to  the  taite  of  the  audiwG«.  Qf  the^  llflctv  ^ 
worst  is  the  running  one  sentence  into  another:  ibis  may  sometiuws 
produce  a  fine  effect;  but  Talma  appears  to  do  it  when  it  pcoducea 
no  other  effect  than  totally  to  destroy  the  sense. '  This  practice  sel- 
dom occur*  ezc^t  where  the  sentence  ends  the  line ;  aird  if  the  ob- 
ject be  lo  bide  the  tfayme,  the  advantage  is  much  too  dearly  bon^. 
Anotber  very  fiaquent  impropriety  is,  thai;  in  order  to  pTvcrve  tfee 
flow  of  the  verse,  be  slurs  over  words  on  which  the  spirit  of  tta 
pasttge  requires  a  stfong  emphasis.  Propriety,  and  Men  el^uid^ 
aae saarifiMd to elStcl I  thus,  inde^iteof  tiK  sense,  »cl«zcn  lint* 
be&re  a  bucst  of  passion,  be  sinks  his  mice,  and  Imnies  oa  widi 
OBdac  nudity;  or,  if  .the  conliart  iwhioli  be  «i*bes  to  pradnce  le- 
iqnires  it,  be  will  ut^r  w.manv  lines  atilh  lUnwaning  slowBeH.  Tke 
'  Mo^  of  nn|^^  out  tbe  woidsf  theq^«pnai{teiied  1^  the  Ficach  as 
indiqientable  to  tragic  ipeakta^  is  in  a  high  degree  oAnsire  «wl 
w«jirying-toanE^(l»he«r*    Q).Sl$<-r2iaO 
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Mr.  Milton  n  in  errr  when  he  states,  tiiet  the  auAorilj 
md  example  orTalnia  guide  every  tWn^.  Probably,  whiJEe 
he  reeidea  in  Pbria,  Li^nd  wasin  the  province^  or  he  would 
have  seen  that  th^  actor  bad  no  iocoflraderable  party  of  ad- 
inlrere  uoong  the  risitors  of  a  French  theatre :  he  is  comparar 
tiycjya  young  man,  and  is  griidoally  eDcroaobingupon  Talraa^ 
Who,  boWerir,  bai  at  present  sufbEieat  iufluence  to  prevent 
Lafond  fnnB  appeatiii;  in  his  part's.  We  are  surprned  tluU 
ovr  author  should  have  tor^tten  the  French  tragic  actresras 
altogether :  he  says  nothing  of  Mad.  Duchenoie,  Mad"ir 
George,  nor  of  Mad".  VolnaB:  the  6rst  is  the  Mrs.  Siddons 
Of  the  Paris  stage;  and  tbough^  porhapst  the  plainest  wo<' 
Btaa-M  the  boards,  (which  goes  a  great  way  with  ber  audi'- 
cn«eft,)  is  tnach  and  jtistly  admired  in  spite  of  ber  ugliness. 
Mad*^.  Geo^e  is  almost  entirely  indebted  to  her  beanty  and 
fine' voice  rar  her  popularity;  and  Mid\  Volnais,  without 
•idler  the  one  or  the  other,  by  her  judgment  and  feeling 
never  fails  to  draw  down  warm  applasses. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  work  before  us,  upon 
most  of  the  principal  topics  to  which  it  is  devoted,  and 
having  inserted  ovr  own  remarks  as  we  proceeded,  we  have 
only  to  add,  that,  although  not  of  first-rate  excellence  in 
point  of  eriginfelitv,  it' baa  many  bairns  to  approbation  teom 
tbe-good  sense  ana  comict  taste,  displayed  by  the  author.-^ 
It  eeems  obvious:  that  the  letters  were  not  actually  writtea 
in  Parte,  aa,  besides  otber  indications,  they  want  the  fresli* 
Bess  of  reAiark,  andiease  of  strife,  <nBually  derived  frott  ttfe 
itsnetKete  contemnlvtion  of  the  object  referred  to. 


jLax.  IV. — The  Monarchy  accorditig  to  ihe'Chdrter.  Bv 
t^  Viscount  De  Chatbaubbi'and,  Peer  of  France,  S^- 

;  aUter  of  Slafe,  Sfc.  "  The  King,  the  Charter,  and  Hones^ 
Men."    London^  John  Murray,  1816. 

T)ii8  Work,  in  which  are  discussed  the  Most  irtiportaht 
topics  cdnneeted  with  the  freedcn  and  happiness  of  tlie 
peopleef  France,  has  e:ftcited  much  less  attemian,oratleaet 
oeen  much  less  read,  in  that  OMiitry  than  in  England,  whi^ 
is  comparatively  little  interested  in  the  reaoU.  We  needed 
nM  lh4  eUfement  of"  th^  authttr^  not  the  asiiwancea  of  fM 
tnuudafbi-,  to  be  convinced  ttthi  aU  the  eflbrtv  ef  the  niv- 
guided  cabinet  of  ^r^,  and  of  Its  emiasarias,  police,  ami 
cfflsors,  vrould  be  exerted,  if  aet  toprevnM  itomfqieMenot^ 
Ul^«8t  ti» impede ibichtttaklffM;  «o  thoM  tvh*  «e:at«> 
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Bcqaaioted  with  the  weiebt  aad  ooD^icatkm  nf  the  fetters 
imposed  upon  the  FrencR  press — who  know  that  hand-bills, 
or  even  cards  of  address,  cannot  be  delivered  in  the  Btreets, 
or  ia  the  ghope,  without  the  Btamp  .and  sanctioD  Qf  the  em* 
pUn/is  of  the  police, — it  was  enough  to  be  inrormed,  that  a 
work  contained  enlightened  and  USeral  principles  of  poUcj, 
•adverse  to  the  part^  at  present  in  power,  to  be  convinced 
that  it  would  meet  with  every  possible  obstruction  from  the 
practised  ingenuity  of  ministerial  spies  and  of  spy-like  nii> 
nisters. 

It  so  happened,  that  at  the  time  this  woik  of  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand was  put  forth,  (we  cannot  say  puUisfaed,)  wa 
were  in  the  French  capital ;  we  had  heard  from  private 
sources,  some  time  before,  that  it  was  in  tiie  press;  and 
when  we  inquired  for  it  at  difiereat  booksellers,  lew  admit- 
ted that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  not  one  of  dwOB 
had  a  copy  for  sale :  we  were  informed  that  it  was  exhibited 
at  a'single  window  in  the  Rue  Maxarene,  but  that  it  was 
quickly  removed  in  a  way  neither  very  profitable,  nor  very 
agreeable,  to  the  bookseller.  It  would  seem  extraordioftiy 
<o  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  perfect  system  of  subor- 
dination established  among  the  Parisian  newspapers,  that 
oalv  one  solitaiy  announcemeut  of  it  was  contained  iu  tfaeUf 
flnd,  for  that  offence  the  editor,  as  we  learn,  was  obliged  to 
■mdergo  a  severe  penauce.  The  contrast  appears  the  mor« 
striking,  when  we  recollect  that  the  slavish  production  of 
■M.  Theremin,  "  On  the  Accordaace  between  Legitimocf 
and  Representation,"  reviewed  in  our  Number  for  August, 
and  the  scandalous  &brication  of  Camot;  sa  Vie  Pi^itiqve 
It  Privie,  noticed  in  our  last  Review,  vere  so  repeated^ 
advertised  and  so  zealously  applauded.  A  short  time  ago 
(before  the  interregnum  of  100  days,  as  it  is  termed)  enligut- 
ened  Frenchmen,  whose  sentiments  savoured  too  much  <^ 
liberty  and  truth  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  ThuilUries,  ad- 
dressed their  couRtrj'men,  or  the  court,  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  press,  but  noweven'  that  channel  has  be«L 
closed,  and  it  is  known  that  all  the  Ix>ndon  iournals  that 
speok  with  any  degree  of  freedom  upon  French  afi^irs,  an 
prohibited  with  the  utmost  severity. 

.  JVhat  good  can  be  uugured  from  such  a  state  of  things? 
)mb  bemadieda  tbousani  times.  Is  FraQw,  in  the  nine- 
teeiilh  century,  to  be  treiatedas  if  die  natives  were  wrapped 
is -.the  Igooraboe  of  the  piotb?  Are  her  inhabitants  to 
Jbe  considered  merely  as  tho' vassals. of  the  crown?  An 
^^  to  be  told  at  one  fi^nent,  that  thpy  bav«  bf^eme.ttkp 
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t^ligbtened  to  endufe  laager  the  joke  of  a  demortUtting 
tyrmtay^  and  in  the  next,  that  they  are  so  incapable  of 
judging,  that  they  must  submit  without  murmur  or  inquiry 
to  whatever  goveromeiitithe  scanty  relic  of  the  despotic 
Sourbons  may  think  fit. to  impose.  On  the  contrary,  are 
not  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  France  now  so  cultivated^ 
tbat'  truth  wilt  spring  up  in  ^ite  of  all  efforts  to  cut  it 
down  or  stifle  it ;  and  in  reference  to  the  production  before 
iis  and  oth«^  may  it  not,  and  will  it  not,  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  our  wisest  statesmeu,  that  "  it  is  a  spark 
of  truth  which  fties  up  in  the  faces  of  those  who  strive  to 
tread  it  out."  Upon  this  subject  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has 
the  foUotving  note. 

"  T|ie  work  I  now  puUiab  will,  no  donbt,  afford  ftesh  instances  of 
tlj^se  kinds  of  abuse.  The  joumald  will  be  commandMl  either  to 
abuse  Of  to  refuse  to  advertise  il.  If  any  of  Ihem  should  venture  to 
mCntfcin  it  independently,  it  will  be  stopped  at  the  post-office,  ai> 
cording  to  custom.  I  shall,  1  dare  say,  see,  a^e,  aiid  ^eel  too,  the 
good  olii  times  of  Fouch6  and  Savaiy.  .  Nay,  libels  agaiiist  me  have 
been  published  linder  the  royal  police,  which  Savary  himself  had 
suppressed  as  too  atrocious.  1  never  comphuued,  bec^se  1  am  sio^ 
caMy  the  friend  of  the  freedom  of  tlie  press,  and  that  according  to 
ley  {H^inc^les,  I  could  only  coniplaia  to  the  laws— and  there  are 
iione.  Besides,  I  am  accustoowd  toinsults  of  this  nature,  and  in 
truth  am  grown  somewhat  callods.  I  mdividually  am  but  one  of 
little  importance,  but  the  piinctples  of  my  book  may  be  of  some; 
and  for  this  reason,  1  would  entreutthe  public  not  to  judge  of  it  from 
the  repotis  of  the  journals.  It  attacks  a  powerful  party  -rthat  parly 
fias  the  exdusive  dominion  of  these  journals;  literature  and  politics 
'Continue  to  be  made  at  the  old  shop  in  the  police-office :  I  may  then 
expect  every  kind  of  attack  ;  but  I  may  also  venture  to  beg  not  to  be 
condemned  tin  i  shall  have  been  read." 

But  surely  the  work  before  us  cannot  be  offensive  to  the 
royal  family  of  France,  though  it  may  well  be  so  to  the  pre- 
sent ministers  of  that  family :  an  Englishman,  on  reading  it^ 
is  rather  strui^  at  the  nigh  tone  with  which  its  author 
speaks  of- the  irresponsibility  of  the  King,  "  Sovereign 
Lord  and  Master,  (he.  observes  jn  one  part,)  he  owes  to  no 
one  an  account  of  his  reasons ;  when,  he  speaks  aione,  every 
ope  .ought  to  obey  cheerfullyj  but  in  prutouod  and  respect- 
fulsileoce.  Wej^to  a  new  electionltecause  he  comnandf 
it:  and  when  he  says  to  his',  subjects,  I  will,  the  la*v  itSelf 
hap  spoken."  It  is  true,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  here 
•peakii^  ofthe  exercise  of  a  ftrerogntive,  which  he  conteiidi 
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ought  to  be  greater  in  France  thart  in  England;  but  U^ 
whole  work  is  most  decidedlj'  uUrtt'roualist,imd  the  true  ob* 
iection  to  it  in  France  is,  thut  it  is  antt-tninisterial,  and  there*. 
lore  strenuously  opposed  to  the  growing  revoltttionary  inle* 
reiftSy  which  have  for  tB*ir  oWect,  as  he  contends,  me  de- 
ttruction  of  legitimate  monarcni/. 

This,  indeed,  ia  his  great  offence :  for  this  he  has  beeit 
degraded ;  for  this  he  has  lost  his  pension  ef  36,000  franks; 
for  this  he  has  been  struck  off  the  list  of  ministers  of  atate; 
and  forthis,  asis  asserted,  twoeditions  of  his  work  have  been 
seized  and  destroyed.  *^  As  g;ood  almost  kill  a  man  a»  ItiH 
B  good  book,  (says  onr  mighty  master  of  politics  and  poeti7:) 
who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  Grod's  image} 
but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  ^7^;  reason  itselff  the 
image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives* 
burden  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life- 
blood  of  a  master-spirit,  imbalmed  and  treasured  yp  <m 
purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.     'Tis  true,  no  age  can  restore 

•  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  loss,  and  revoln* 
tions  of  ages  do  not  often  recover  the  loss  of  rejected  Tm&y 
far  the  Want  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the  worse.  We 
should  be  wary,  therefore,  what  persecutions  we  raiaft 
iLgatnat  the  Hving  labours  of  public  men  ;  how  we  spill  that 
reasoned  life  of  man  preserved  and  stored'  up  in  books; 
since  we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committedi 
Bometimes  a  martyrdom,  and,  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  im- 
pression, a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the  execution  eodi 
not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental  life,  but  strikes  at  that 
etherial  and  fifth  essence,  the  breath  of  reason  itself—*^* 
an  immortality  rat/ier  than  a  life." 

After  this  quotation,  we  dare  add  nothing  of  our  omb 
We  shall  proceed  to  .the  work  in  hand.  In  the  preface,  the 
Viscount  de  Chateaubriand  speaks  of  the  motives  which 
impelled  him,  at  the  risk  of  what  be  has  experienced,  to 
print  his  opinions. 

*•  If,  when  only  a  private  citizen,  I  considered  myself  boBod,  •• 
rertaiii  important  occfldons,  to  address  niy  country,  vrhatoa^t  I  iMt 
■Mf  to  do?  As  a  Pe«r  and  MiUister  of  France,  have  I  tiot  bij^Kf 
dud«8  to  perform,  and  should  not  mv  efforts  tor  my  Kii^  be  ia  pr»- 
poHJOBto  the  faonoun  which  behas  bestowed  on  met 

"Asa  Peer  of  France,  it  ia  my  duty  to  declare  tbe-tiuth-t* 
France,  and  I  will  declare  it. 

•  "  As  a  Minister,  it  is  my  duty  to  declare  the  truth  to  the  Kiaft 
and  I  will  declare  it.  .  , , 

"  If  the  Conucil,  of  which  I  have  die  honoiir  to  be  aniemher,\n« 
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MK  BMembted,  I  might  be  told — 'Give  your  advice  ia  Couodl;'. 
bwt  that  Council  does  »ol  meet  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to 
other  means  to  make  my  humble  remonstrances,  and  to  fulfil  the  first 
duty  of  a  Minister. 

"  Need  I  prove  by  examples,  that  men  in  place  have  the  riflit  of 
''         '      'ii  this  form  matters  of  state?     Examples  are  abundant; 


I  should  find  several  in  Frauce,  and  Engtauii  furnishes  a  loi^  serie>. 
From  Boiingbrokc  to  Burke,  1  could  cite  a  great  number  of  uirds.  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  have  nritten  on  politics,  and  in  direct  oppositioD  to  the 
Hiaister  of  tlie  day. 

"  And  sliall  it  be  said,  that  if  France  appear  to  me  to  be  menaced 
ivith  new  misfortunes;  if  the  legitimate  monarchy  is  in  danger,  I 
must  be  silent  because  I  am  a  Privy  Counsellor  and  a  Peer  I  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  my  duty  to  point  out  the  danger,  to  fire  the  signal 
of  distress,  and  to  call  for  help.  For  this  reason  I  have  for  the  first 
tiate  in  my  life,  affixed  my  titles  to  my  name,  in  order  to  announce 
my  duties,  and  io  add,  if  I  can,  to  tliii  work,  by  the  weight  of  n^ 
political  rank. 

"Tbesedutiesare  the  more  imperious,  since  individual  liberty  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  are  suspended.  Who  dares — who  can  speak  i 
Since  the  title  of  Peer  of  France  gives  me,  by  virtue  of  the  charter, 
a  sort  of  inviolability,  it  b  my  duty  to  make  use  of  it  in  order  to 
restore  to  Public  Opmion  a  portion  of  its  power.  The  Public  Opi< 
nioa  says:  '  You  have  made  laws  which  shackle  us;  speak,  then, 
for  us,  since  you  have  deprived  us  of  utterance.' 

"  Finally,  the  public  has  sometimes  lent  me  a  favourable  ear:  I 
bfive  some  chance  of  being  heard.  If,  then,  by  writing  I  can  hope 
to  do  good,  be  it  ever  so  little,  my  conscience  comma^s  me  to  go 
on.''    (p.  V. — vii.) 

In  tbe  introduction,  the  aut1iorobBerTes,that  three  modes 

or  goverament  might  exist  in  France  under  a  Legitimate 
King:  1.  The  old  regime;  2.  A  despotism  ;  3.  The  charter. 
It  would  at  first  appear  to  some  readers,  that  the  old  regime. 
and  a  despotism  were  almost  synonimoua,  but  the  author 
explains,  that  he  means  such  a  despotism  as  that  endea- 
voured, to  be  established  by  Buonaparte  with  an  army  of 
600,000  men :  of  course,  he  coDcludes  that  neither  of  Ukes« 
forms  can  he  admitted,  and  consequently  that  a  legititnaU 
monarch,  governing  according  to  the  charter,  is  the  only  pof 
tible  mode.  Having  stated  tne  elements  of  a  representativ* 
monarchy,  he  observes  upon  the  necessity  of  an  extended 
royal  prerogative  in  France,  maintaining  strenuously  tbe 
irrespODBibility  of  tbe  King,  represented  by  his  responsible 
ministers.  He  objects  to  the  initiation  of  laws  by  th* 
Grown  on  aMoy  grouadi. 
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"  By  giving  excliaitidy  to  the  King  the  tnitiatton  of  la*s,  it  «W  ' 
iotended  to  strengtbea  tLe  prerogative,  and  tbe  effect  has  beea  to 
weaken  it. 

."  TltK  form  in  which  this  power  is  exercised  is  as  iDConvenieat  as 
tbe  prinnple  is  false :  ministers  come  down  to  the  houses  with  Ibax 
proposed  law  in  tlie  shape  of  an  ordommce — '  Louii,  by  itu  grace 
of.  God,'  8rc.  The  ministers  thus  borrow  the  individual  person  and 
identity  of  bis  Majesty ;  they  make  bim  propose  this  law  as  tlie 
result  of  his  own  wisdom  and  meditation ;  then  the  law  Is  diacOssed ; 
then  come  alterations,  omissions,  and  smendinents ;  and  the  wisduifi 
nf  the  King  receives  a  legislative  denial  in  the  rejection  of  bis  firA 
conceptions.  Then  must  come  a  second  ordomiance,  to  declare  (sdlt 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  tlie  wisdom  of  the  King)  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  King  bad  been  deceived,  and  tliat  tbe  grace  of  God  bad'  been 
invoked  in  vain. 

"  All  this  is  uiiseraUe,  and  injurious  to  the  royal  person  and  n^l ' 
dignitv.  It  must  be  changed:  and  thb  solemn  form  must  be  re- 
served for  the  linal  sanction  of  tbe  law — the  peculiar  duty  of  the 
crown  when  the  legislature  sliall  have  done  theirs — and  not  for  tite  . 
sketch  nf  a  law  proposed  by  ministers,  and  hable  to  alteration,  and 
even  rejection,  by  the  legislatun?. 

'  "  On  atl  occasions  these  royal  ordotmanctt  should  be  used  with 
nlDderalion.  The  style  and  form  they  assume  is  (hat  of  ofrseAtfe 
authority,  because  the  King  of  Fiance  vias  formtrly  the  supreme 
l^shtor;  but  Now,  that  his  legislative  functions  are  divided  With 
tlie  two  bouses,  it  is  more  decent,  it  is  more  1(^1,  ilismorecoBsti- 
tatibnal,  that  the  crown  should  speak  with  absolute  authority,  oitf^ 
when  it  ratifies  and  perfects  the  law,  which  tbe  wisdom  of  tbe  other 
branches  of  the  legislature  has  previously  framed. 

"  Else,  tbe  peer  and  the  deputy  will  be  placed  betweeti  two  dis- 
tinct legi«lative  powers— between  the  old  and  tbe  new  constitution— 
betwem  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  ordomiance  as  subjects,  and  the 
diit;  they  owe  to  their  constituents  as  legislators.  How  can  they' 
A'eely  and  hoRcstty' debate  such  an  ordonnance'witboat disrespect  to 
the  toytfl prerogative?  How  can  they  retVain  from  debating  it,  with- 
out an  abandonment  of  principle?  '  '       ' 

'  "  The  present  practice  wonkl  at  length  lead  tooneordlbCr  of  the 
following  serious  iocouveniences :  eittjer  the  King's  name«4uld  pro*' 
duce  a  degree  of  respect  Inconsistent  with  free  diacusaion,  or  a  fiee> 
discitssion  would  soon  impair  tbe  respect  due  to  tbe  King's  namei 
and  tend  to  a  degradation  of  the  royal  authority;  in  which,  and  ia, 
which  alone,  consist  our  hopes  of  tmnquiUiiy  and  happioeas. 

"  Every  one  kaows,  that,  in  En^nd,  tbe  wise  rules  of  parliament 
and  the  constitution  would  be  inlringed  by  a  member's'  using  tbe 
varae  of  the  King,  either  in  support  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  any- 
Ijropositiott  whatsoever."    (p.  10;— 12.)  ,    . 

Tbe  lost  sentence  leads  us  to  renwi^  tfcat  aa  nwiy  pait*- 
of  this  publication,  more  particularly  where  the  author  ad- 
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verte  to  the  Bubject  of  representation,  he  takes  occasion  to 
inpreBS  upon  his  readers  the  many  excellencies  of  our ' 
Sntish  system.  Setting  aside  discussions  on  the  corrup- 
tions that  have  crept  into  it,  his  panegyrics  are  doubtless 
theoretiotlly  well  deserved ;  but  it  has  admitted  of  a  seripua 
question  whether  it  be  possible  yet  to  communicate  such 
advantages  to  France,  in  this  kingdom,  the  representative 
systeqi  has  been  of  gradual  growth,  from  its  embryo  the 
Witlenagemot -of  our  Saxon  ancestors :  that  ii^titution,  -even 
io  fendal' times,  affording  privileges  to  the  people  beyon4 
what  the  lower  orders  experienced  in  other  countries  of 
Europe ;  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  and  admirable  from 
its  construction,  it  has  for  centuries  been  looked  up  to  here 
as  a  sacred  fabric :  though  eulogized  by  the  ablest  foreign 
writers,  it  has  been  adopted  by  no  foreign  government,  with 
the  exception'  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which, 
within  the  last  three  years,  almost  under  the  dictation  of 
Great  Britain,  has  adopted  its  principle.  In  France,  since 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVllI.,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
be  introduced  with  certain  modifications;  but  though  it  is 
B,  npvelty  to  that  country,  (and  thus  possesses  a  cbarm  which 
wi^  us  would  be  an  objection,)  it  will  be  met  by  a  nfttionat 
repugnance  to  English  politics  and  practice,  and  even  w|th 
more  effect  by  the  anti -representative  disposition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  The  representative  system  pre-eminently 
requires  two  qualities  in  which  the  French  are  pre-eminently 
deficient,  viz.  that  individuals  should  lay  aside  all  their 
amour  proprCf  and  act  upon'  disinterested  and  enlarged 
views  of  public  benefit ;  and  that  they  should  possess  that 
degree  of  reflection  and  knowledge  which  will  enable  them 
to  decide  with<  judgment  between  conflicting  candidates.' 
Certainly  the  second  or  third  election  after  the  endeavoiir 
to  establish  this  system,  has  begun  under  very  unauspicions 
circumstances ;  for  aH  the  accounts  received  from  the  Con- 
tinent shew,  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  instead  of  endeavouring 
l;o  maintain  the  purity  of  the  choice,  and  the  competence  of 
the-deputy,  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.  have  exerted  all. 
kinds  of  undue  influence  to  procure  the  return  of  persons, 
attached,  not  to  the  present  royal  family,  but  to  wnat  are 
termed  the  revolutionary  interests :  though  we  admit  that, 
nany  things  in  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII- require 
alteration,  and  that,  perhaps,  immediately,  for  the  security 
of  his  throne,  yet  we  must  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  th^ 
Uiy  government,  and  ei^  form  ofgovernmeDt,  is  better 'tban 
that  which  the  degraded  r^ics  of  popular  commBtion  and 
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of  tnilitai7  domination  would  «staUis1i  toe  Ua  kin^^dotn.— •  - 
TJie  reflectioDB  we  have  above  made,  mi^ht  more  fitlj 
have  been  introduced  afterwards,  when  we  quote  what  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  Bays  upoo  the  subject ;  but  we  maj^  pro- 
perlji  in  this  place  insert  some  of  his  remarks  upon  the  late 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputira,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  representalivee,  which  are  givea  in  a 
postscript  to  his  work,  aa  relating  to  a  tractsactioB  aubse^ueDt 
t*  the  production  of  the  bodjr  of  it.     He  observes : 

.  "  We  were  deceived,  then,  when  we  thought  the  number  of  de" 
puties  of  departments  too  tmalt.  The  nation,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  millions  of  tqliahitants,  will  be  sufficiently  re)>reseated,  it  seems, 
^n  two  hundred  deputies !  The  departments  of  the  Lozere,  and  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Alps,  for  example,  who  will  have  but  one  deputy 
to  the  Chamber,  will  they  be  fully  satisfied  1 

"  If  we  change  our  minUterB  every  year,  are  we  to  have  from  year 
to  year  a  new  mode  of  electJoni  1  Who  can  assure  me,  thai  the  ni- 
nietera  of  the  nest  year  will  not  find  the  lepmeotalioo  of  this  year 
too  numerous  i  Will  not  a  hundred  of  their  clei^s  (duly  asaeinbledi 
forsooth)  appear  to  them  to  form  a  better  Chamber,  and  more  in  the 
interests  of  France  1 

"  0}^^o,  say  tliey;  we  will  keep  hereafter  to  the  charter. — God 
ffaatl  n  is  all  I  desire;  but  I  am  pot  at  all  easy  upon  the  subject. 

"  In  virtue  of  the  I4tb  article  of  the  charter,  which  gives  the 
Ktug  the  power  of  making  rules  and  m-donrumca  veeeaani  for  the 
OKcutim  of  the  laws  and  the  gafetjf  of  the  state,  may  not  the  minis- 
ters see  the  lafett/  of  the  state  wherever  they  see  the  triumph  of  their 
^/itetM?  There  are  so  many  eomtitationaliits,  who  wouM  now  go- 
veru  by  erdtmnanceg,  that  we  may  se«,  instead  of  laws,  some  fine 
umning,  the  wh«da  Charter,  confiscated  to  the  profit  of  Art.  XIV. 
1  "^  Let  ne  state,  tke  true  reason  why  France  is  again  thrcrHB,  as  it 
were,  into  a  lotteiy- wheel. 

■  *'  T^he  fatty  that  would  drag  down  France  to  her  ruin  would,  as 
t{ie  fiiM  stei^  tell  the  woods  of  the  clergy :  it  would  sell  them-^not 
'  i^aj:o«d  Rystejn  of  jnance,  hut  as  a  good  revolutionary  measure — ' 
notto.pay  theAllies,  but  to  coasecrate  the  Revolution  ^  and,  as  it 
WfiH  knows  that  the  Chapiber  of  Deputies  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  this  sale,  it  has  availed  itself  of  the  iU-humOur.  and  idle 
terrors  of  the  Ministers,  to  persuade  them,  very  unluckily,  that  their 
existence  is  incompatible  witlt  that  of  the  Chamber. 

"  It  feared,  besides,  that  the  Chamber  might,  as  vras  its  dsty, 
enlighten  the  King  as  to  the  real  opinioa  of  France. 

"  In  fine-'I  have  already  said  it, — that  party  has  never  foif;ma 
tjtt  (tipulies  for  having  unmasked  its  prefects,  and  deposed,  in  tlie 
aegiddea,  the  princes  of  the  Reroluiioa. 

'  "  y«N'Witittad  is  the  papers  long  and  hboiNnd  artial*s.  )■  prm* 
of  the  diMoitttKW  of  Uk  Chamber;  Nt  lecoUeot,  wfaila  you  read. 
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that  the  press  u  not  five  ,*  that  it  it  Id  the  hands  of  tnamten ;  that  it 
is  these  very  niaUters  that  have  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  written, 
orpaid  for,  the  articles.  You  observe  that  the  funds  rose ;  bnt  ^on 
should  hnow,  that  ou  the  day  the  ordomaanoe  was  puMisbed,  a  spe- 
culation, a  trick,  was  played  on  the  Exchange ;  and  a  jobber  had  tfab 
audacity  to  etclaim,  'The  lamndreU  ihatl  never  return t' — llieie 
Ktnmdrtk  were  the  <leputies  I 

"  What  are  the  wishes  of  the  KiDgl — If  it  were  pennttted  to  p» 
netrate  into  thfe  seoretg  of  his  roytl  wiMkHn,  nii^  we  not  pmmiK, 
that  by  leaving  constitutionally  full  liberty  of  action  and  opioioa  to 
bis  rapimable  ministers,  he  carried  his  viewsmuch  farther  thantfaeyl 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  Franoe  laay  send  bin  badt  the  same  deputies 
with  whom  tbey  were  both  so  justly  satisfied;  that  we  shall  have  a 
new  Chamber,  as  royalist  as  the  last,  though  convoked  upon  other 
principles;  and,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  that  there  would  tfaeta 
DC'  no  possibility  of  mistake  as  to  t^  real  opixion  of  Fram^." 
(p.  252—254.) 

We  will  now  return  to  tbe  mam  body  of  tbe  work.  M.  de 
C^ateeiibriand  very  fitly  censures  with  severity  the  aeont 
su^estion  of  laws  (o  tfae  Crown ; 

"  For  they  who  speak  hut  privately  to  kings. 
Do  seldom  speak  the  best  and  fittest  things ;" 

as  one  of  our  old  poets  remarks.  From  thence  fie  proceecb 
to  the  constitution  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Peers  of 
France;  and  subsequently,  in  these  terms,  speaks  ofthb 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  its  relation  with  the  Ministers. ' 

"  Our  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  be  perfectly  well  comtttated, 
if  the  lawsfbr'regulatit^etectionR,  and  those  regarding  the  responsi- 
bility  of  ministers,  wen;  conclOsively  framed.  But  the  Chamber  is 
as  yet  deficient  in  the  piveise  knowledge  of  ks  oWn  powen,  and  af 
thme  truths  which  can  only  be  the  children  of  rxpericKce. 

**  Its  first  dnty  is,  to  cause  Itself  to  be  respected.  It  oaght  not 
to  suffer  ministers  to  establish  anj'  principle  of  indepCMkace  of  fiat 
legirialore,  or  of  being  at  liberly  to  attend  or  not,  as  they  nay  pfaua, 
the  sumtnons  of  the  Chsmben.  In  England,  aiaiaters  weliaMeto 
be  questioned,  not  onfy  on  legistative  proceedi^s,  but  on  questioin 
of  their  individual  administratioa,  on  the  appointments  wlHch  th^ 
make,  and  even  upon  articles  of  news  which  appear  in  &e  puUic 
Joumab. 

"  If  that  sweeping  phrase  which  we  haw  btely  heard, .'  mSaisten 
ire  accountable  for  their  administralim^  to  tbe  King  only,'  f>e  tcdt- 

*  The  French  nse  tbe  word  a<Aninu(raftm  as  contradtitiiiga&bed  fMn 
legidatare,  finance,  or  Joftice,  to  aignifr tin nerectrU  dUieB ef  go««l*- 
tnent,  and  the  actual  eaecatUa  *f  these  datie*  bj  tbe  miaistsr  aud-his  vA- 
ordiQBle. — IVow.  ,  .       ,      ,• 
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TBted.  ve  shall  soon  see  tbnt  every  tbing  will  be  wbaaitttatiMt:  io* 
capable  ministers  may  ruin  the  country  at  tbeir  ease;  and  the  Cham- 
ber, become  their  slaves,  will  tall  intixlisrepute  and  disgrace. 

"  'But  what  means  have  the  Chambersof  making  themselves  beurdt 
If  ministers  refuse  to  answer  them,  how  can  they  oblige  Ibeml  and 
will  they  not,  by  a  summons  which  they  cannot  enforce,  impair  their 
dignity,  and  render  Ibemselves  ridiculous,  by  an  empty  presump: 
tionl" 

"  1  reply,  that  the  Chamber  has  several  modes  of  maintaining  its . 
dgbts. 

''  Let  us  state  the  true  principles  of  this  question. 

"  The  Chambers  have  a  right  of  putting  to  the  ministers  what 
questions  tbey  please.  - 

".The  ministers  ought  always  to  attend,  and  to  answer,  whenever 
tfaeChaaibers  desire  it. 

"  Ministers  are  not  indeed,  on  aU  occasions,  bound  to  enter  into 
explanations.  They  may  decline  doing  so,  but  they  should  gftrawl 
their  refusals  on  reasons  of  state,  of  which  in  due  time  the  Cham- 
bers may  be  informed,  llie  Chambers,  treated  with  this  attention, 
will  go  no  further.  A  minister  demanded  that  six  millions  per  tia- 
nnm  should  be  placed  at  his  disposal ;  he  gave  bis  word  of  honour 
that  it  was  necessary-  for  the  public  service ;  and  the  deputies  did  not 
hesitate  to  vote  it  without  any  further  explanation. — '  Upon  tbe  b*- 
naur  of  a  gentleman,'  is  an  old  pledge,  on  which  a  Frenchman  will 
always  obtain  credit. 

"  Again:  the  Chamben  will  never  interfere  in  tbe  admtnbtratton 
of  affairs,  will  never  create  inconvenient  discussions,  wiU  never  ex- 
pose the  muiistiy  to  real  embarrassment,  if  tbe  ministers  are  what 
-tbey  ought  to  be, — masters  of  the  Chambers  in^fiict,  and  their  ser- 
vants in  form. 

"  Bnt  how  shall  we  attain  this  desirable  resultl  Very  easily:—^ 
the  ministry  must  be  identified  with  the  mtyority  of  the  Chambers, 
and  act  witii  it,  else  no  government  can  goon. 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  kind  of  authority  which  ^e  Chanberr 
dnringtbeir  session  exercise  over  the  ministry,  recals  to  qui  minds 
tbe  usurpations  of  [he  Constituent  Assembly.  But  a^n,  I  say, 
comparisons  between  that  day  and  this  are  not  only  odious,  but  lame. 

"  I  deny  that  tbe  eaperience  of  that  period  forbids  us  to  hope 
that  we  may  establish  a  rspresenlative  monarchy  in  France.  That 
governi^nt  was  not  a  representative  monarchy,  founded  on  natural 
principles,  and  balanced  by  a  |«al  distiibution  of  powers — one  ab- 
solute assembly,  and  a  monarch  whose  veto  was  not  absolute!  What, 
resemblance  is  there  between  the  political  system  uadn  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  and  ours  under  the  Cbartet.  : 

"  Let  us  give  the  Charter  a  fair  trial:  if  it  fails — if  tbe  public 
opinion  and  the  public  service  do  not  go  with  it—fAcn  we  may  say 
that  a  representative  government  is  not  suited  to  the  feelings  of 
Praoce;  but,  tmtiltheti,  we  Inve  no  right  to  candema  that  winch  we 
Have  never  tried."    (p.  33 — 36.) 
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The  author  is,  we  apprehend,  partially  in  error  in  the  seeond 

firas^uh  of  the  above  quotation,  where  he  states,  that  in  the 
ritish  Parliament  "  ministers  are  liable,  to  be  qaestion«d, 
Ootonljon  legislative  proceedings,  but  on  questions  of  their 
individiial  administration,  on  the  appointments  which  tbej 
make,  and  even  upon  articles  of  news  which  appear  in  tha 
public  Journals."  This  is  correct  as  to  part,  if  the  author 
meaif,  that  ministers  may  be  so  called  to  account  upon  the  re- 

6 alar  motion  of  a  member,  of  which,  b^  the  practice  of  the 
louse  of  Commons,  previous  notice  is  required^  that  the 
party  charged  may  have  time  to  defend  himself;  bat  it  is  iir* 
correct,  if  he  wish  to  be  understood,  that  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Parliament,  a  minister  may  upon  the  sudden  be  com- 
p^ed  to  answer  any  interrogatory  that  a  member  starting 
DpiB-Jiieplaee^all  think  fit  to  propound,  upon  any  subject : 
by  courtesy,  it  is  true,  such  questions  are  often  put,  and 
sometimes  answered ;  but  all  who  are  acquainted  with  die 
rules  of  Parliament,  know  that  this  is  only  a  courtesy ;  and 
many  times  in  the  two  last  sessions,  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
other  ministers  refused  to  give  any  replies,  grounding  their 
refiiBal  on  the  admitted  strict  practice  of  debate.  It  never 
happens  (even  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread  never  infringed  upoa 
the  rules^  (}uite  so  far)  thfd.  a  member  puts  a  question 
founded,  as  he  confesses,  upon  intelligence  in  the.  newspa- 
pers, becaiuse  the  public  journals,  and  the  mention  of  thenit 
are  carefully  eiicliided,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  prt^ 
vilege,  when  there  is  occasion  to  make  a  complaint.  Upoii 
tiuB  point,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  a  foreigner,  however 
generally  well  informed,  should  be  ignorant. 

The  most  important  topic  in  the  whole  volume,  fAeTt- 
bertjf  of  the  press,  is  treated  in  a  most  enlightened  and  libe- 
ral manner,  in  the  true  spirit  of  knowledge  -.  the  author 
■eems  to  erou^^imself  upon  English  principles,  more  thaa 
upon  English  practice.  Having  enforced  the  necessity  of 
the  legislature  causing  itself  to  be  respected  by  the  publiti 
Journals,  and  having  made  some  general  obaervationB  upon 
the  importance  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  all  free  states, 
heproceeda  in  thefollowing  terms: —  ' 

"  What,  in  fact,  happens  wKen  the  press  (by  the  mediation  of  a 
censor)  is  in  the  haada  of  miDisten  t  Their  gazettes  applaud  all  they 
do,  all  tiiey  say,  all  that  their  party  does  or  says 

■^-4ntra  muros  et  extra. 
Those  journals,  the  applause  of  which  they  cannot  command^  tbej 
at  least  can  condemn  to  silence.  .  '  ^  ■  .  ■  .. 
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"  —I  have  seen  aoti- minute  rial  pvpett  Mupeaded  for  bartag  <lh^r 
praised  su^h  sod  such  an  ^iaiori. 

■'  — I  have  seen  th^  speeolies  of  deputies  nratiUted  by  the  cvDWrit 
tnd  even  corrected  by  these  obliging  revisers. 

"  — I  have  seen  the  papers  especially  forbidden  to  maitioK  a 
&ct  or  a  publication  whieh  happened  to  disfdease  some  minister. 

"  — I  Iiavc  seen  a  censor  wlio  had  sitfTered  eleven  years  imprison- 
ment as  a  royalist,  dbrabsed  from  his  employment  for  bavidg  per^ 
bitted  one  of  the  journals  to  Insert  au  En-tit-le  la  Ihvour  of  the 
royalists. 

"  At  last  it  has  been  discovered  that  these  tPrttteit  mandittes  from 
the  police  might  involve  (he  parties  in  some  little  dlfflcnhkl ;  fhe^ 
have  tlierefore  been  of  late  abandoned,  and  the  editors  faaVe  b«ea 
acqyainted,  that  they  would  henoefbrward  Tcceirc  theii  iindiitctinil 
verbally.  Thus  the  proofs  of  unconstitntionri  inlerfereiioe  are  de*- 
ftrpyea,  and  the  commavds  of  the  tnijii^r  may  be,  if  OnctigttQ,  c«* 
plained  away  as  the  qiistake  of  an  editor. 

.  ""^hus  it-is  that  France  is  insulted,  and  Europe  deceived ;  thus  U 
is  that  there  is  no  sort  of  calumny  which  haa  not  been  heaped  upoq 
the  Chambers.  It  is  luoky  that  they  are  so  Qagrautly  absurd  aod 
contradictory:  we  might  have  been  alarmed  at  finding  ourselves 
called  aristocrats, — ultra- royalists, — enemies  of  the  Chamber, — and 
white  jacobins,  if  we  had  not  fonhd  ourselves  in  the  next  page  desie- 
Mted  as  democrats— enemies  of  the  royal  prerogative— a  mction  sficS^ 
ling  for  the  clerical  errora  of  the  clrartei^— and  finally  Modt' jMw 
bfos  1 1 — This  boUM^ed  us. 

"  tt  is  irtlerly  impouible,  it  is  coatniy  to  all  principles  «f  a-Ani 
gaveTmnKBt,  to  leave  the  press  in  the  control  of  niaislers-'te  gin 


.  Ibeoi  the  power  of  indulgia^  thfoi^  it,  their  M|Kicee,  Ihcjr  fha* 
UQus,  and  their  interests ;  of  djtguiwg  their  ciwca,  and  ofpoiMtto- 
■       ■  "     ith. 

!  free,  the  depaliei  and  tbeir  asnilaata  wvahl 
'  public  opinion,  which  would  then  ind  no-  dtf- 
I  the  taWts  of  the  parties,  apd  the  justice  of  the 


ing  the  sources  of  truth, 

"If  the  press  were  free,  the  depaliei  and  tbeir  asnilaata  wvahl 
hfi  feirl^  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  which  would  then  ind  no-  dtf^ 
Jiculfy  in  deciding  on  the  ■  '  *'"  > -•    •    -■     .»..■ 

cause.  ' 

"in flit  iiame  of  Gdd,  let  uBbeatI«ast  consistent^  renoiutee,  ii 
Vdu  win,  fhii  repi^sentativt!  govehime&t;  but  If  we  prfitead  to  ipaiU' 
Km  tt,  la  us  tfave  the  liberty  of  tire  press.  Undef  abttrti  sKdi  ast 
Mtte  deftcrSied,  nofVve  coiistittttiOB  cbA -exist. 

•*  '  But  the  freedoa  of  the  prtas  4s  not  wMnrt  IneMveHiclMe.' 

"Granted— it  is  not  wit^tit  dirig)»{  «nd  it  eanoaly-bepMndtltd 
to  exist  in  the  presence  of  a  strooe  law,  mmanu.ltx,  which sh<)pkl 
tkj^re^s  &lsefa6od  by  tuitl,  caluDiny'by  disgrace. 's^iti^b  bylamri7 
•onhient  or  exile,  aud  treaaoli  by  death!  but  all  this  potter.  oMiit  be 
in  the  lamt  aioiw.  I  demand  for  authors  and  editors  theifreedbin  tn 
the  pvss, — but  ^t  their  own  risk  aad  peril:  if  w«  do,nDt  obtain  j^ 
thtfc<«illtuHba  is-utiaftiie.  '     ■  ^        .  .        ,'"';",. 

"  As  to  .the.  journals— the  .ffo^ t -^^fdlJs'_^*l^«^Ii^^  HbfM 
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flri^htjbtcMayMaUtiqnl,  byiAligbg  tke  pr^irieton  to  gbe  ilMib 
tity.  This  svcuntjr  Wtttid  anbid  >  giittaMn  forBByfiiiE»~Uiean»-' 
ple^t  and  3afest  mode  of  puuisbnent — wbtcb  the  tribiu^lk  might 
mflict. 

"  The  securitjr  sfaould  be  to  the  anwunt  of  a  capital  whicb  sup- 
poses the  contributiDD  to  the  state  of  1000  francs  [about  4&l.)«  which 
utheamoant  of  coatnbutiui)t1iiit  tjwaUfiea  Rmamber  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

"  I  propose  this  nt«,  because  I  consider  tlie  fuuctiws  of  the  de- 

S'y  and  the  journalist  to  be,  in  one  point  of  view,  analogous ;  it,  ia 
privilege  and  the  duty  of  both  to  discuss  public  men  and  public 
meaBum;  to  Bd*i»e  the  people,  and  to  fafluence  in  some  degree  Ibe 
measures  of  the  state  t  tSey  ought  both,  therefore,  to  be  persons  trho 
.have  Roatestake  ia  the  obuatry,  w4m  have  soioetbiag  to  gain  bv  gotfi 
order  aad  natiaMl  pnwfKiity,  aod  semething  to  lose  by  disonier  ani 
public  caiatuity. 

"  We  should  then  be  relieved  from  the  swarms  of  public  papers^ 
The  journalists,  diminished  in  number,  tocrea&ed  in  respectability 
and  independence,  overlooked  by  a  jealous  and  severe  law,  would 
leara  to  measure  their  expressions— they  might  be  safrl^  trusted. 
The  opiaiou  of  the  Chanbersi  the  ministers,  and  the  pubbc,  would 
(m  mutuaiJy  communicated  with  their  propn  &rce,  and  with  ecceU 
leiit  effect. 

"  At  this  moment,  when  the  4th  article  of  the  charter*  is  sus- 
(lesded^  Ijiere  is  more  occasion  than  ever  for  the  free  enunciation  of 
the  public  opinion.  In  EngLuod,  when  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
ileepa,,  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  awake,  and  watches  that  pubUc 
ireedom  may  not  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  t    (p.  41 — 4?.) 

In  the  tiext  chapter  (xxi)  "  On  the  hiheriy  of  the  Pregg 
9B  it  may  affect  Ministers,"  M.  de  Chateaubriand  says, 
f  One  tlMng  I  must  concede ;  the  liberty  of  tlie  press  would 
f$tt(lpc  it  necessary  that  ininisters  nbould  Im  aaen  of  taleata 
Imd  ctbanicter."  Maay  English  renders  will  be  inclined 
either  to  doubt  the  truth  ol  thia  opiMion,  or  admittia^;  it,  to 
eowtwi^  that  we  are  not  ao  fortunate  s«  to  enjoy  tbe  liberty 
of  the  press  in  this  country.  Ministers  may  be  either  wise 
Itt  jbrtu&Me,  and  those  at  present  ruling  in  Oceana,  may  be 
IMrty  asid  to  tetify  the  old  pnoverb,  that  "  it  is  better  fo  be 
born  to  good  lock  than  to  a  good  understandhig."  They 
ttlij^'  **  thank  tb^f  stars  that  kept  them  from  contempt,"  and 


~ '  *  fhdv  llAea  Carpa.— Train. 

t  We  .bear  a  great  dealoftbe  gi 

JCteM'Blr'atl  tbenitject  of  the  presi:  ,       -   - 

MMt  lha«  aot  ituamoantabte.    I  havedaUnBlBod  views  opan  A«  nI^ 
j«ct,  whicb,  lMw«var,.the  Umlts  of  tlti*  work  do  iwt  pMMt  mt  Is  aspUa^ 
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an  TJie  MdtutHJ^  aet»^ag  to  thtChttrtmr. 

tbow  who  lire  under  tbem,  vitneflBins  their  mceca^m^ 
exdaun  in  the  Tehement  vein  of  our  oladmiiratist, 

"  None  bat  a  madman  would  term  Portuae  blind : 
Hon  can  she  see  lo  wound  desert  so  right 
Just  in  the  speeding  place'}— to  girt  lewd  brows 
With  Lonour'd  wreath ?     Ha!  Fortune  blindl  awayl 
'     '     How  can  she  houd-wiok'd  then  bo  rightly  see  ' 
To  starve  rich  worth  and  glut  iniquity  V 

Martton't  What  ym  mU,  A.  1. 

The  language  and  opinione  of  the  author  on  the  subject 
of  the  police  of  France,  are  most  unrestrained  and  decisive : 
he  uttere  his  valuable  thoughts  with  the  freedom  that  would 
he  not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged  in  such  a  governmeBt 
as  he  recommends.     The  reader  shall  judge  for  nimseU':    . 

"  As  there  are  men  who  cannot  be  ministers  under  a  legitimate 
monarchy,  so  there  are  ministers  w  bo  ought  not  to  exist  under  a  coo- 
adtutional  goTemment  Need  I  desiguate  the  minister  of  general 
police! 

"  If  the  charter,  which  professes  to  secure  individual  liberty,  it 
obeyed,  the  general  police  can  have  neitlier  power  nor  object. 
'  "  If  a  transitory  law  should  suspend  this  article  of  our  charter,  the 
general  police  is  surely  not  necessary  to  execute  this  bw. 
'  '*  And  if  no  such  suspension  exists,  if  our  rights  are  in  full  force, 
and  that  yet  the  general  police  takes  those  arbitrary  steps,  which  be- 
long to  its  peculiar  character,  such  as  suppression  of  publications, 
domiciliary  visits,  nocturnal  searches,  arrests,  imprisonment,  exile— 
ti>e  charter  is  annihilated. 

"  '  Ob,  but  the  police  will  not  take  these  steps.' — ^Then  it  if 
luseleu. 

'  "This  general  police  is,  in  (act,  a  polittcal  police,  a  party  engrne; 
its  chief  tendency  is  to  stifle  the  public  opinion,  if  it  cannot  disguise 
it— to  stab,  in  short,  the  constitution  to  the  heart.  Unknown  under 
the  old  regime — incompatible  with  the  new — it  is  a  xionster  bora  of 
anarchy  and  despotism,  and  bred  in  the  fillhof  the  revolution. 

"  The  minister  of  general  police  is  in  the  Chamber  of  Dqmtie^— 
What  does  he  therein 

.  "What  a  bitter  irony  is  the  word  LiBiBTT  in  Ait  mouth,  who.  at 
the-end  of  his  eulogies  cm  freedom,  can  arbitrarily  and  illegally  arrest 
any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  I 

"  — What  a  farce  b  a  speech  on  (he  budget  from  Ami,  who  leviea 
taxes  athisownpleasurel 
-  " — What  a  legislator  is  this  official  protector  of  garaiag-bonsea^ 
brodiels,  and  all  the  sinks  into  which  the  police  rakes  for  lU  fiveli- 
hoodE 

"  — Can  debates  be  tree  in  presence  of  a  bashaw  who  listens  to 
them  only  to  mark  the  man,  whom  he  may  at  leisuie  ileilOUllGe  and 
ithke,  if  he  cannot  corrupt! 
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••    ^*  &icli  an  the  noUe  fiinctioiu  of  fail  ofice  1 

"  We  affect  lo  establisb  a  free  and  conBtitutiomt  goTeraneat,  wti 
we  du  not  aee  that  we  are  reTiiini!  tbe  blessed  institution*,  and  cons*- 
eratJDg  the  tender  mercies  of  Buopapaite. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  police  levies  taxes  not  Bancttooed  b;  ]mw% 
these  inposts  are,  a  tax  on  gaming,  and  a  tax  on  newspapers.* 

"  Tbe  gamblingJiouses  are  farmed  out;  their  produce  flaetu^ 
ates  ;  it  at  present  produces  five  millioaa  (about  250,0001.  sterling) 
per  aonum. 

. . "  Tbe  tax  od  nenspaj>ers,  though  not  so  odious,  is  not  Icm  arbi* 
Irary- 

"  Tbe  charter  says,  Art.  47,  '  Tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  to  t«- 
eeive  all  propositions  for  taxes;'  and  Art.  48,  'No  tax  can  be  eft- 
forced  or  levied  till  it  has-  been  voted  by  tbe  two  Chambers,  aod 
sanctioned  by  the  King.' 

"  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  human  a^irs  as  not  to  know  that  gam- 
ing-houses have  been  tolerated  in  modem  society ;  but  between 
mere  toleration  and  high  protection  there  is  a  wide  difference;  ba> 
tweeD  the  obscure  fee  ^ven  under  the  old  regime  to  some  conniviDg 
dei^,  and  a  revenue  of  five  or  six  millions,  levied  arbitrarily  by  ft 
minister  who  renders  no  account, — and  all  this,  forsootfa,  under  • 
constitutional  mcmarchy. 

"  Tbe  police,  tlius  meddling  with  taxation,  falls  within  the  pro- 
visos of  tbe  56tli  article  of  the  charter  as  swindlers  or  peculators^ 
But  with  whHt  is  it  that  it  does  not  meddlet 

'  "We  find  it  in  our  criminal  proceedings, — we  see  it  there  attack- 
mg  the  first  principles  of  judicial  impartiality,  as  we  have  just  seen 
that  it  attacks  the  first  principles  of  political  order. 

"  The  64th  article  of  the  charter  has  these  words :  *  Trials  in  all 
criminal  matters  shall  be  public,  unless  where  publicity  may  be 
dangerous  to  the  state  or  to  public  morals ;  and  ia  this  latter  case, 
the  tribunal  shall,  previously  to  closing  its  doors,  pass  a  judg- 
ment TO  THIS  EFFECT.' 

'  "  But  if  one  of  tbe  agents  of  the  police  happens  tobemvolved  in 
a  criminal  affair,  as  having  been  a  voluntary  accomplice  with  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  an  informer — if  in  the  course  of  tbe  trial  the 
accused  should  adduce  in  their  defence  this  fact,  whicb  tends  to  their 
exculpation  by  diminishing  the  credit  due  to  a  character  thus  doubly 
inlainons — the  police  forbids  the  newspapers  to  report  these  pa{ts  of 
tbe  evidmce  1 

.  "  Thus  complete  publicity  exists  only  against  the  accused ;  aod 
thus  an  important  ineredient  in  the  cause  is  concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic; whose  t^inion  the  law  would  introduce  as  an  assistant  to,  or  a 
check  «i,  the  conduct  of  the  tribunals;  and  all  the  world  (except 
tbe  half  dozen  persons  who  attended  the  trial),  remains  ignorant  wfae> 
tber  tbe  criminal  is  the  guilty  cause  of  bis  own  misfortunes,  or  wbe- 

;  but  the  profits  do  not  go  to  tbe  gea^ 
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tber  be  is  the  pitiable^  if  mat  pardraable^  victiai  of  M  cmmjimey  of 

flHMfiM  Ute^mgamMt  hi*  ItbtxtyorhSu  ;— 

■  "  And  jMwc  talk  (d'KBliwter!"    (p.W— 71.)  ' 

; .  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  tbat  the  police  id  «  ranee  ■• 
Dot,  as  with  us,  a  civil,  but  a  militaiy  establishmspt,  and  iti 
gieneral  title  includes,  not  onl^  the  persom  enplojred  in 
leein^f  that  the  lawi  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  in 
society  are  obeyed,  but  those  who  have  the  reculatifm  aa(| 
edlection  of  the  revenues :  tbe  officers  of  excise  and  cub- 
toms  are  military;  and  thus  the  Kin^  of  France  possesses  s 
power  and  a  patronage  muCh  exceemng  any  that  is  known 
to  the  sovereign  of  this  country.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
also,  that  the  same  regulations  that  exist  in  Great  Britaii; 
to  prevent  their  interference  in.election^,  &c.  do  not  prevail 
in  France,  or  only  in  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  manneri 
{'rom  the  police,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  proceeds  to  animad- 
TCjt  upon  tbe  conduct  of  the  fif-st,  second,  and  third  cabinets 
of  Louis  XVlil.;  of  the  last,  viz.  that  now  in  power,  and 
its  system,  he  spealcB  io  these  terms : — 

"  The  priacipsil  sj^stem  of  government,  smce  the  restoration — tbe 
Inseof  all  Ibe  others — b  tbat. from  which  the  following  heretics  ate 
derived ;  viz.  there  are  no  r»yalat»  in  Frimce — the  deputui  de  not  re- 
ppeientlkt  public  opinion — Iht  rnqjorHy  of  the  Chamber  it  net  tie  or- 
gan ^  the  nation — the  royalittt  are  incapable,  &c.  ^c 

"  Tills  system,  which  caa  only  be  supported  by  dcn^ng  the  evi- 
dence of  tacts— by  misrepresenting  things— by  caluiDDiaUcg  men— 
by  OutT^ing  common  sense — by  quitting  the  straight  bigh  road 
fpr  an  iiitticate  and  dangerous  path  i  this  system  is  in  one  word, 
that  France  ought  to  be  govbbmeo  oh  thk  fbincipls  of 

BEVOLDTlONARY  INTEHESTS. 

"  This  uncouth  phnsc^  well  worthy  its  authors,  is  the  whole  io- 
stFUctioB  which  a  modern  minister  need  learn,  WKaever  does  oot 
nndra-stand  it,  is  pronounced  devoid  of  ministerial  lalenti.  He  i$ 
not  worth  teaching ;  and  they  do  not  condescend  to  explain  to  faio) 
(he  meaning  of  the  jargon  used  in  the  coteries  of  Paris,  1^  tbe 
adepts  in  these  high  mysteries,    (p.  lU.) 

We  ought  not  to  omit  what  is  said  to  prove,  tint  iit  truth 
the  majority  of  tbepeople  of  France  are  royalists:  t)iis  part 
ofthesnbject  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  tbe  present  state  of 
(bat  kingdom  :< — 

-  *  Tfcc  royiNsts,  (k  turn  beiag  the  «dMH  aiaari^,  are  tiie  iit* 
BKme  najevity  i^  Fnaee. 
'  **-^-Oh,'  say  onr  opponents, '  if  tite;  bad  bttfi  ao.  Ifae  tendution 

never  coiUd  MVe  happened.'  ^ 
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"  Vnj,  -bof  loDg  hxve  majorities  iaflaeDced  revolutiooi  1  Hu 
not  experi«c«  ifaewn,  that  mtwc  frecfueKtl?  tbe  minoritj  carry  ai| 
before  titefat  I>id,  for  ia»taBce,  Frasce  deaiM  tbe  qaurder  «f  Louif 
XVI.  1 — Was  ibe  for  the  Convention  and  iti  crimes — for  the  Direo- 
lory  and  its  baseness — for  Buonaparte  and  liis  conscription  1  Sb< 
wished  fur  none  of  this— her  heart  revolted  at  it  all;  but  she  was  t^ 
straiaed  by  an  active  and  armed  minority.  Can  we  then  infer,  ber 
ciuiae  a  majority  is  sileatr  that  it  does  not  exist;  that  its  sentimsBts 
66  not  lite  in  a  million  of  hearts.  If  this  be  trutv  theri!  is  a  very 
short  rule  for  all  cases— tlw  oppressed  are  always  wrong,  and  th« 
oppressor  is  always  right, 

"  But  relieve  Ibis  majority  from  tbe  yiAie  of  tyranny,  and  vbat  will 
bappen? 

"  Hie  ntwier  is  beftire  aur  tyeal 

■  *•  The  Eiectord  Colleges,  sttmawKd  and  conpoMd  by  BuoaK- 
part^  exercise  tbtir  dactivd  fiinctioiw  uader  the  King.  Of  wbidi 
jwrty  are  tbeyl  They  elact  the  most  determiBed  royilittsi  I  wtf 
axy  marc : — ^it  re<|uired  the  whole  force  of  ministerial  influence  t4 
procure  the  return  of  certain  individuals  whom  the  pubhc  feeUi^ 
repelled. 

"  Far  from  wisbtog  for  revolutionists,  we  are  si«k  of  them.  The 
tide  is  set  the  other  way;  we  desire  no  more  revolutions,  ai^d  no 
more  revolutionists.  ■  . 

"  But  let  us  srick  to  fcctt.  I  entreat  mj  reader  to  call  to  his  re- 
collection the  department^  the  towns,  tillages,  baitilets,  with  which 
be  may  be  awiuinDted.  In  M  these  phces  he  will  have  nodifiiculty 
in  reckoai^  the  nuirters  of  the  Mvolutionary  men.  Art  there  a 
tfaonsand  in  a  dtpaitmetit,  an  handred  ui  a  town,  a  doaen  in  the  vil- 
lage or  hamletl    There  i«  no  titdi  th'mg. 

■'  Those  wh*  have  only  travelled  through  prOTiMesdevartatwl  b> 
two  successive  iuvasiooe— Who  have  foUo**l  the  ftepa  of  l**elvp 
hundred  Ihousand  forsjgn  goldiecs — who  have  )ieard  the  peaarat^ 
CompIainiDg  amid  their  plundered  fields,  and  desolated  cot|ages-j 
ace  they  (a  ju<^  of  the  wb«le  population  by  the  accents  of  ^ef, 
of  Jiunger,  and  f^  miseryl  But  how  is  it  that  these  very  provinces 
h^ve  returned  deputies  at  least  as  royalist  as  the  rest  of  Frahcel 
Can  we  be  ignorant  tiiat  all  the  northern  departments  are  aaimatm 
by  tbe  purest  loyalty?  In  the  west  and  south,  the  ftrrcmr  of  thft 
Iteling  amounts  to  enthusiasm.  ^  f 

■  "Tbeseare^rcts."    (p.  180;— IM.)  . 

[  Hax'ng^  fi'en  since  the  ,pubUc*tioD  of  the  wpiji  before  W 
in  t*«ns,  travelled  throueh  a  Moat  populous  part  <^  FVftnce^ 
and  ha^Qg  leamt  something  of  the  genecalTSjatefof  feeW 
ttffougbout  that  countM'  fr*Ri  aoutces  ijO  whichwe  p^nt^ft 
y^e  HHW  , be  excused  if  we  here  ioteifruftt.our,;re»(»*j^,»rj» 
frff.»8in«Qterwhile:waooticeatIe¥*t  tl?e, ejft^iu^l w^W*- 
fWfl«£^  paWic  wad.    U|s»vidoiibted)ff:^nJfir.t^4.)M»fe 
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Boatb  w  rojaHjr  dixposed  (whether  it  merit  -thfr  trarm  ex- 
pression of  the  author  may  perhapi  be  queetioned),  but  it  19 
equally  clear,  that  the  northern  portions  of  the  kingdom; 
more  especially  the  district  under  the  immediate  dominion 
of  the  British  troops,  is  very  hostile  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  Serious  affrays,  with  consequences  still  more  se- 
rious, daily  happen  between  our  troops  and  the  half-pay 
ofGcersof  the  late  French  armv;  all  mention  of  them  is, 
however,  carefully  suppressed  in  the  public  journals,  and 
few  accounts  reacn  this  country  from  private  individuals,  A 
few  days  before  we  left  the  Continent,  a  very  unpleasant  eir- 
oimstance  occurred,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
sort  of  terms  which  subsist.  Two  English  officers,  accom- 
panied by  two  ladies,  were  met  near  Cambray  by  two  ex- 
militavres ;  all  the  parties  were  on  horseback,  and  the  EnjT* 
lisfamen,  taking  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  the  ladies  fall- 
ing behind  them,  left  a  considerable  space  for  the  Frencb- 
tnen  to-pass  on  either  side.  Instead  of  so  doing,  with  the 
otmost  violence  they  rode  against  the  Englishman,  and  dis- 
mounted one  of  them,  who  took  revenge  by  horsewhipping 
the  Frenchntan,  to  whom  hie  companion  lent  no  assistance. 
_  This  -  affiur  excited  much  ferment .  in .  Cambray,  all  th» 
'  French  being  opposed  to  ourtroops ;  and  the  Dukeof  W^> 
lington  found  himself,  under  the  painfiil  neeessity  of  disana- 
ing  many  of  the  French  inhabitants,  and  of  ordering  that 
English  officers  should  wear  their  unifomis  and  their  side* 
arms.  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  the  French  r&^ 
fiised  to  attend  uie  theatre,  which  was '  also  frequented  by 
British  officers,  and  it  was  closed  in  coHsequence.  Upon 
this  statement  our  readers  may  place  the  most  assured 
reliance. 

The  author  next  insists,  that  if  it  be  true  that  there  are 
no  royalists  in  France,  it  becomes  doubly  important  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  make  them  ;  and  he  contend^ 
with  much  force,  that  the  revolutionary  system  is  not  veiy 
Ukely  to  lead  to  success.  General  epvraiiont,  or,  as  w* 
saoind  understand  it,  expurgations  (a  term  that  did  not  oc- 
cur to  the  translator  of  the  work  before  us)  are  recommended 
in  opposition  to  partial  deprivations  of  suspected  indivi- 
duals, wlilcb  M.  de  Chateaubriand  argues  are  impolitic  end 
unjust.  This  is  a  part  of  the  subject  in  which  we  can  least 
of  all  concur  with  the  author,  who,  acting  upon  broad  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  would  adopt  the  same  rule  with  regard'  to 
panishments  that  ought  to  prevail  with  respect  to  rewards. 
After  BMiataiiiiDg  that  there   exista  a  moral  wm^nef 
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against  le^itimacj,  he  thus  potnis  out  the  'secret  purpose 
concealed  behind  the  system  of  revolutionary  interests: 

"  The  system  which  it  is  pretended  must  be  followed,  for  the 
safety  of  the  throlie,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  conceals  within 
itself  the  secret  purpose  for  which  it  lias  beeo  adopted,  and  to  the 
triumph  of  which  it  is  directed. 

V  It  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  by  a  certain  party,  that  a  revolution 
snch  as  ours,  can  he  terminated  only  by  a  change  of  dynasty.  Others 
who  are  more  moderute  say,  by  a  change  in  the  order  of  succession  : 
I  shall  refrain  from  entering  into  the  detail  of  these  criminal  and 
treasonable  propoeitions. 

"  Who  is  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  instead  of  the  Bourbons? 
On  this  point  opuiions  are  divided,  but  they  are  agreed  on  the  neces- 
sity of  deposing  the  legitimate  family.  The  Stuarts  are  theexample 
cited.  History  tempts  them;— had  it  not  been  for  the  cxecutioa  of 
Charles  I.  we  should  not  deplore  that  of  Louis  XVI.  Wretched 
'  imitators  I  you  did  sot  even  invent  the  crime. 

"  How  shall  I  prove  that  this  horrible  doctrine  is  mysteriond; 
bidden  under  the  system  of  revobiiiow'ry  interests  ? 

"  I  need  only  cast  a  glance  on  the  pamphlets  and  journal*  of  the 
kmidrediia^. 

';  I  have  since  read,  and  others  have  likewise  read,  puhlicatiom 
which  leave  nothing  doubtfiit,  not  even  the  name.  Amidst  the  gaiety 
of  the  table,  or  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  which  is  another  sort  of  in- 
(osicalion,  candour  kvows  and  levity  betrays  their  secret  thoughts. 
But  if  I  wanted  direct  proofs,  I  need  only  cast  my  eyes  on  w&ot  ■■ 
fdsnngarotmdtae:  whenever  one  sees  a  uniform  plui,  and  regular 
'  parts  connected  and  corresponding  with  each  other,  it  Is  evident  that 
such  r^ularity  could  not  have  been  the  effect  ol  chance ;  a  Gons&- 

Su«Bce  leads  me  to  look  for  a  prineipte;  and  through  the  nature  of 
le  effect,  I  arrive  at  the  character  of  the  cause. 
".  Let  us  observe  the  object,  and  follow  the  progress  of  this  cm^ 
spiracy.'  -    .    ■ 

"The  chief  object  of  that  which  I  term  the  conspiracy  of  the  mo- 
ral interests  of  tYm  revolution,  is  to  change  the  dynasty ;  its  secon- 
dai7  object  is  to  impose  on  the  new  sovereign  the  conditions  to 
which  it  endeavoured  to  subject  the  King  at  St.  Dennis:  namely,  to 
adopt  the  tri-colonrcd  cockade,  acknowledge  himself  to  be  King  by 
the  grace  of  the  people,  to  re-embody  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and 
recal  the  representatives  of  Buonaparte,  if  they  should  happen  to  be 
alive  at  the  ]>eriod.  The  present  existence  of  this  project,  which 
has  never  been  abandoned,  will  be  rendered  completely  evident  by 
the  observation  of  facts  which  stare  us  in  the  face."  (p.  173 — 175.) 
Having  sbeffti  other  unhappy  conseciuences  likelj  to 
result  from  the  policy  now  prevailing,. the  author  enters 
upon  the  reverse,  aiid  points  out  the  rem«die&'he  would 
apply :  ia  introducing  this  part  of  hit;  subject,  he  observes  i 
CaiT.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  Oct.  1816.  3  C 
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9?i  7^  Mpiurei^  motding  to  ikf  Ooi^. 

"  I  hsre'iwrer  ptiblisbed  anj  4iiiag,  without  lieutfttoii«n4 
Beir-iiiislnist :  for  the  first  time,  I  now  venture  to  use  differ 
rent  Unguage;  I  venture  to  make  a  proposition  to  restora 
tranqnilnt;  to  France."    He  then  advances  to  his  plan. 

"  Accofding  to  tfae  principles  whicti  I  hBTCJuitlaidd«WB,FE«BOi 
can  be  saved  only  by  preserving  and  raaialvieiDg  Ihe  pobtioal  nault) 
pf  the  BflvohitiDO,  nbi«b  have  been  coqseertfed  by  thechaiter — 
puttiDg,  at  the  same  tim^,  a  final  stop  to  tbe  BevcAutioa  ilactf  j.dii 
tiogui^ing  it  from  its  coosequeHcei,  and,  1  will  lay,  dutnqFiog  ti^ 
that  its  cwMfvtnca  may  be  eecun. 

■■  The  interests  and  recollections  of  old  god  new  Frsaee  ^touM 
bt  as  nwch  aa  possible  mingled  togetber,  inilewl  of  being  wparatcd 
er  sacrificed  to  mohitianny  inltrtilt. 

"  Tbe  church  Hid  tbe  state  should  be  alli^  for  ibeit  mutual  dij^ 
liity  sad  safe^.  . 

"  Hence,  I  am  for  the  wluU  chartcr-f-^r&ct  irMdom-p-aB  ti* 
institutioiiB  which  have  grown  m  by  the  course  of  time,  tbe  cbauft 
ef  raannersj  aad  the  progress  tu  the  human  mind;  but  with  tbepif 
would  preserve  all  the  remains  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  rabgiiH^ 
tbe  Btenal  principlea  of  morality  ud  justice;  and,  abovs  M,  I 
would  not  preserve  those  men  too  well  known  by  tlim  oriBcaMMl 
MIT  misfortunes. 

.  What  a  ptuadosit  is  to  pretend  to  give  a  peo(de  institutions,  ffuat 
fous,  natrfe^  polished,  in^pendent,  and  to  nhs^oe  that  we  can  only 
e^blisb  such  institutions  by  confi^g  then  to  men  wlw  are  neitfatf 
generous,  nor  noble,  nor  polished,  nor  indepoident;  to  dream  thtt 
we.cwi  form  a  present  without  a  past — plant  a  tree  without  roots,  | 
society  without  religion  I  It  Js  an  indictment  against  the  prooeedinp 
(MT  dl  tree  people;  it  is  disavowing  Ibe  UnanimoBs  coBCOfd  ^  aH 
'nations;  it  is  despiaiag  tbe  opinion  of  tiie  greatest  moralislB  aql 
statesmen  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times. 

"  Uy  scheme  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  consbtent  Vidi 
Ifae  rules  of  common  sense,  and  in  accord  with  the  experience  ot 
agts.  Tbe  enecntien  of  it  is  easy :  it  b  worth  the  trial — ^What 
have  we  gitined  by  keeping  in  the  ruts,  m  whictk  we  have  been  jolt- 
ing for  tbe  three  lastyeanl  Let  us  try  to  get  out  of  them:  we  base 
alr^dy  broken  tbe  stale-coach  tmce :  unless  we  try  a  new  hmkI,  we 
rtstU  not  reach  our  journey's  ead."    (p.  asa^— aas.) 

Our  la^t  extract  sh&ll  be  fkom  tbe  fondustoa  of  Uie  work, 
Thei:e-the  autbgr  pco^Qu^ce^  a,  ejujo^m  09  ^e  coDsUtn- 
tioqail  monfirchjf. 

**  A  representatiTe  monarchy  is  not,  perhaps,  a  perfect  system  of 
gov^nment,  but  it  has  incuntestiUe  adyantagies.  Wien  there  is  war 
ahroad,  or  msurreclion  at  home,  it  beeomes,  by  the  siisp«i«oa  of 
certain  laws,  a  kind  of  diotatMship.  Is  a  Chamber  fectious, — it  ia 
rtstniaad  by  the  other,  or  diswlved  by  tbe  Kmg.  Sfaonld  tb«  (Of^ 
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t  faifmitanee  plaee  on  tb«  tbroDC  a  Prince  hostile  to.  public  free* 
om, — the  Chambera  resist  the  invasion  of  tyranny.  No  other 
|>ecie*  of  governineiit  can  impose  weightier  taxes,  or  nise  greater 
rmiei.     It  is  particularly  favourable  to  arts  and  literature.     Under 

<lespolic  system,  when  tbe  Monarch  dies,  his  plans  die  with  him  ; 
lith  GhnnMrs  (which,  continually  revived,  live  for  ever)  every  thing 
ives,  and  nolbii^  dies  bM  the  mdividual  person  of  the  Minarcdi : 
he  Chanbers  resemble)  in  this  respect,  those  religions  and  litnary 
»>fporations  which  never  died,  and  wbicb  used  to  complete  imment*^ 
tndeftakJDgs,  wliictt  no  individual  woald  have  courage  lu  sttempta 
IT  loogevily  to  finish. 

"  Ev^ry  msD,  in  nicb  a  government,  finds  his  use  and  his  friace; 
md  tbe  goverament,  obllfced  to  employ  the  aUestm«n,-iilUMiinli> 
oakc  UK  of  all  ranks  and  of  aH  ages."    (p.  tM — S37.) 

Our  review  of  this  important  work  (which,  for  the  excel' 
lence  ef  many  of  its  general  principleB  .of  i^ovemmentf  for 
di«  enlightened  spirit  in-wluch  it  is  written,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  language, — intended,  we  believe,  as  an  imi- 
tative improreaient  upon  MoBteaquieu, — will  be  read  with 
inleresf  by  persons  of  all  parties)  has  already  extended  m 
<tr,  as  almost   to  preclude  general  remarks  tn  tbe  wind- 


resolution  which  induced  him  to  print  the  work,  has  given 
bim  firmness  to  endure  calumny.  I  fe  utows  boldly  his  en- 
mity to  the  Revolution,  and  to  those  who  shared  in  it;  but 
be  eodeavours  impartially  to  draw  a  line  between  such  as 
irouk)  introduce  revolutionary  principles,  and  such  as  are 
inzious  for  the-  re-establishment  of  tbe  system  of  the  old 
dynasty.  Even  under  well-regulated. gOTerntnents,  it  is 
jften  found,  that  a  man  who  sides  with  neither  party,  is 
inspected  by  both  ;  how  then  can  M.  de  Chateaubrnna  «>• 
[»ect  to  escape  censtire  in  France  at  the  present  mament.  - 

.    "'Someliraes  thevet^flou  on  any.tbfai{[ 
Wilt  seem,  a  staia ;  .the  ftalt  not  in  tbe  hgh^ 
Not  in  the  guihy  object,  hid  our  sight : 
His  gloss,  laised  from  tbe  richness  of  hb  stufi^ 
Had  too  much  splendour  for  the  owly  eye 
Of  poliliG  and  thankless  royally,"  '-Qeo.  Ch^mam. 
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AaT.  v.— A  Statement  of  the  Early  Si/mplo>yis  Tehkk  lead  C 
the  Disease  termed  fVater  in  the  Brain  ;  with  ObseTvalion 
on  the  necessity  of  a  watchful  attention  to  them,  and  an  th 
fatal  consequences  of  their  neglect :  in  a  Letter  to  Marlii 
(Vail,  Esq.  M.D.  Clinical  Professor  at  Oxford,  *c.  *c 
;  Bv  G.  D.  Yeatb,  M.D.  of  Trinity/  College,  Oxford,  ^e 
Callow,  1815.     8vo.  pp.  114. 

Few  diseases  have  a  better  claim  to  popular  attention  thai 
the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article ;  ant 
Dr.  Yeats 's  publicatioD  affords  a  favourable'  opportunity  ol 
pointing  out  what  is  of  most  consequence  to  be  generally 
known.  To  parents  it  must  be  pjirticularly  interesting  t( 
be  put  upon  their  guard  against  the  insidious  approaches  ol 
a  disease  which,  ir  allowed  to  establish  itself,  almost  unit' 
formly  baffles  the  utmost  efforts  of  medical  skill ;  mon 
especially  as  the  victims  of  this  disorder  are  usually  fount 
amongst  children  of  the  most  lively  and  engaging  drsposi' 
tions,  and  such  as  early  manijest  superior  intellectuaf-enf 
dowments,  which  render  them  objects  of  peculiar  interest  U 
all  their  friends.  It  iQ^st  also  be  useful  thus  to  warn  then 
of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  certain  apparently  sligb 
symptoms,  which  are  too  often  allowed  to  pass  unheeded 
ilntii  the  case  becomes  truly  alarming;  because  these  will 
almost  always  yield  without  difficulty  to  early  and  judicioui 
treatment;  but 


■  ■      ** '-_ — -^er6  Dtedtcina  paraiur, 

,  Cum  mala  per  longas  convalufire  moras." 

Our  author  very  properly  insists  with  much  force  upon 
the'  importance  of  attending  to  the  first  indications  ofdis-'" 
ease ;  but  when  he  says,  '*  the  necessity  of  such  watchful 
attention  is  more  indispensable  in  a  curative  point  of  yiewj 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  tetter,  inasmuch  as,  with  all 
other  diseases  in  which  our  art  is  at  all  available,  a  euro 
may  be  effected  in  almost  any  of  the  subsequent  stages,"  be 
appears  to  have  been. blinded  by  long  gazing  on  a  favourite 
object ;  and,  like  mapy  others,  to  have  indulged  the  naturid 
propensity  of  an  author  .to  give  an  undue  and  exclusive 
importance  to  that  which  he  has  made  his  particular  Btudy. 
Dr.  Y.  must  very  well  know,  that  the  maxim,  "  principiis 
obsta,"  is  universally  applicable ;  and  that  there  is  not  one, 
in  the  long  catalogue  of  human  maladies,  which  will  not 
ultimately  become  incurable  by  being  neglected. 

Formerly,  vben  the  history  of  diseases  bad  not  yet  beat  ' 
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illustrated  bj'  anatomical  investigation,  tbat  congeri^B  of 
symptoms,  DOW  coiiimonlv  known  under  the  name  of  acute 
hydrocephalus,  was  confounded  with  some  other  diseases 
peculiar  to  childhood,  between  which  and  hydrocephalus  it 
Ifas.  been  since  endeavoured  to  draw  a  distinction ;  and  it  b 
not  altogether  improbable,  that  the  progress  of  science  may 
bring  us  back,  with  much  more  light  however,  to  the  point 
from  which  we  have  in  the  course  of  ages  departed.  Whea- 
pathologists  discovered  in  those  wuo  perished,  after  exhibit- 
ing such  a  train  of  symptoms  as  will  be  presently  detailed^ 
that  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  were  distended  with  an 
aqueous  fluid,  they  naturally  enough  attributed  to  this  so 
prominent  appearance  of  disease  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
symptoms ;  and  hence  the  name  bestowed  on  this  affection. 
But  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  brain,  in  these  cases, 
exhibited  considerable  murks  of  inflammation;  and  that 
there  was  one  period  of  the  complaint  which  corresponded 
with  a  state  of  vascular  excitement ;  the  first  stage  of  suf^ 
fering,  therefore,  was  ascribed  to  this,  and  the  subsequent 
one  of  stupor  to  the  effusion  of  water,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  ^e  consequence  of  the  previous  action,  and  the  eause 
of  iDj^riou&  pressure  upon  the  brain.  Again,  some  cases 
were  noticed,  in  which  all  the  distinguishing  signs  of  hydro- 
cephalus had  been  conspicuous,  and  yet  no  water  was  found 
in  the  brain,  whilst  all  its  vessels  were  unusually  distended 
with  blood.  It  then  became  a  question,  whether  anv  of  the 
symptoms  are  really  dependent  on  efi^usion,  seeing  that  de« 
ranged  vascular  action  is  alone  sufficient  to  produce  them 
all;  and  this  conclusion  receives  additional  support  trom  a 
case  related  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  from  anotner  by  Dr. 
Wacren,  in  neither  of  which  could  any  disease  whatever  be 
detected  in  the  brain,  though  there  was  every  reason  to 
expect  some :  in  these  instances,  disordered  circulation  had 
occasioned  stupor,  without  beins;  so  excessive  as  to  l^ave  a 
trace  of  its  existence.  In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  iu'' 
quiry,  the  abdominal  viscera  were  often  found  very  mu^b 
diseased ;  and  a  more  accurate  observation  of  the  progress 
of  filial  cases  demonstrated  some  notable'  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  or  intestines,  to  be  amongst  the  earliest  signs 
of  an  indisposition  terminating  in  confirmed  hydrocephalus. 
Guided  by  observations  of  this  kind,  some  practitioners  have 
adverted  to  the  doctrine  of  sympathies  for  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  this  complaint;  and  considering  the  power- 
ful influence  reciprof»liy  exerted  by  the  brain  and  the 
stoflMcb,  as  well  as  the;kitiaMtesympatby-exi6ftng  belir^ao 
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fhe  brain  sod  all  other  parts  of  ihe'  bod;,  they  tit€  'per- 
etiaded  that  the  affection  of  the  bead,  at  preset  utiAet  €oa* 
sideration,  tates  ite  rise,  in  a  great  majoritj  of  cases,  from 
a^domioal  irritation.  For  the  purpose  of  calling  pub)i« 
lUtentioB  more  generallj  and  forcibly  to  this  v'tCvt  of  tbl^ 
sobjeet,  Dr.  Yeats  has  published  his  truly  commendablfl 
letter;  Ironi  which  we  gladlj  indulge  eursQlTeaJD  quotinga  - 
vei7  fibtisfactory  faistor;  »f  the  dieease. 

"  In  the  vei^  first  com^eucemeDt  of  the  s^inptoniSt  before  any 
alarm  is   taken,  and  before  any  persoa  can  possibly  imagine,  but 
from  experience,  that  they  will  ofteD  termioate  in  water  in  ttie  brain^ 
an  occasional  languor,  as  if  arising  from  fatigue,  with  intervals  Of 
considerable  activily,  is  observed;  it  is 
cnuse,  from  the  disposition,  too,  whicih 
iug  OD  the  sofa,  chair,  or  lap  of  the 
Jiealtby  appearance  of  the  countenance 
manently,  in  a  transient  paleness  and  O' 
tiires ;  a  dark-coloured  line  Is  observa 
duluess  of  that  organ;  the  usual  aofhii 
diutiniafa,  with  a  consequent  barshness 
surface ;  the  appetite   capricious ;  occ 
bowels  more  than  commonly  tardy ;  ll 
disposed  to  be  dry,  if  examit>ed  in  the 
period  exhibits  no  particular  morbid  cb 
strength,  or  regularity;  the  urine  is  at 

ought  to  be;  and  from  observing  thai  Ibe  child^has  not  had  an  eva- 
cuation by  tbe  bowels  as  often  M  usnal,  recourse  is  bad  to  some  do- 
iBCstic  pnrgatire,  and  a  stool  is  procured  more  than  commonly  cod> 
mtent  amt  firm*  and  not  in  the  same  (jnantity  as  fonnerH  with  the' 
same  doee  of  t|ie  aiedicine ;  no  very  striking  alteration  m  coIoih  it 
observable,  uoless  attentively  examined,  when  it  will  plainly  appear 
dnt »  disaaed  wteretion  has  already  began  to  take  place  in  tli^ 
l^tuidc.wlHClvpMW  their  secretions  into  the  intestinal  camd:  aftimea 
the  «vaeuatioH  will  be  tbrougbout  jnuch  lighter  than  it  ought  t»^ci 
at  othen,  only  pulially  so ;  and  again,  the  whole  will  be  more  tinged 
with  a  darker  colour  of  a  greenish  ca^  and  accompanied  with  soma 
({uantity  of  slimy  matter,  but  more  tban  tbe  mere  abrasion  of  Iba 
intestines  by  a  purgative  will  produce.  When  any  uneasmess  in  the 
head  is  complained  of,  it  is  not  of  pain  either  acute  or  dull)  but  of 
a  dtsagreeablc  noise  and  confusion ;.  tbe  scalp  at  times  feels  sore  oD 
being  rubbed  or  touched. 

■  "  Daring  this  state,  npon  examination,  apuffiness  will  be  fdt^ 
Md  aho  a  fulness  observable  over  tbe  centre  of  the  stomacb,  extmcl^ 
ktg  to«t«Hk  tbe  navel ;  uneasiness  is  compterined  of  there  froB>  pre»> 
mte,  bat,  libeall  tbt  other  syoaptmn  at  this  time)  ^>ej  aH  oM  p»inna> 
■sat;  aad  the  aaly  rwptoni  whichobservas-any  ptrnHameyi  is  Iba 
topid.aMaa^tbebawBlf,  ahb(H«btfafcdegraao<-ittTMe»iK4tffc* 
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rentpa^eirts;  Um  coetive(ie«»  n,  nevertheless,  alvays  more  or  leqi 

E reseat;  the  fleep  is  frequently  disturbed  by  reatlessuess,  indicate^ 
y  repeated  movements  about  the  bed.  Tlie  cbild  is  said  to  be  only 
not  well,  and  this  is  supposed  to  arise  from  some  improper  food 
that  has  been  taken.  It  is  evident  we  cannot,  a  priori,  poBitivel; 
determioe  what  enact  state  of  disease  this  deviation  from  gciieni 
health  will  ultimately  produce ;  but  full  well  I  know,  that  this  irra- 
gular  excitement,  thb  vacillatiog  stale,  in  the  way  above  deecribedt 
very  frequently  k»ds  to  the  aeit  obain  of  more  matiitvst  mort>id  aa- 
tioDs,  which  terminate  in  water  in  tbe  brain.  We  should  be,  under 
auch  circumstances,  most  carefully  wqteblid."    (p>  31— -96-) 

The  puffiness  and  Ailness  above  noticed  tn  tbe  regioD  of 
the  Btomach,  are  ascribed  t^  diBtensioD  of  the  duoaeiuimi) 
which  portion  of  the  >  alimentary  canal,  our  author  thinks, 
{uia  been  too  little  regarded  in  the  accaunte  given  of  dig* 
orders  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera.  The  manner  id  wbich  aa 
unhealthy  atnte  of  tbii  organ  may  &e  productive  of  uaeaai- 
nese,  ana  may  induce  disease  in  the  neighbouring  organs,  is 
explained  at  seme  length ;  and  as  &r  as  pathoioey  is  Con- 
cerned, we  are  ready  to  allow  the  justice  of  all  that  is  ad- 
Tanced  on  this  topic,  but  practically  we  cannot  think  it  of 
anjr  importance  whether  the  J^ult  be  in  the  stomach  or  duo* 
denum.  In  the  early  and  moderate  state  of  disease,  whicb 
bas  beea  now  described,  the  administration  of  proper  re- 
Ipedies  will  easily  avert  all  further  mischief;  and  fiirtunate 
it  ii,  indeed,  if  it  has  so  happened  that  this  previous  gtSLte 
has  been  attended  to;  if  not,  tbe  chain  of  diseased-aotions 
is  lengthened  by  firmer  links  more  difficult  to  be  brok«o, 
but  still  to  be  destroyed  by  diecritninating  and  steady  taean^ 
though  with  more  time,  trouble,  and  ao^ous  Bolicitiidf^ 
jbefiire  it  fixes  completely  in  the  brain." 

. '  **  If  unfortiinateh.ll^s  should  be  tbe  case,  the  symptomt  aaiuMa 
ft  mora  formidable  lad  coamandiRg  abape :  tiie  eccatieiMtl  lansuor 
wears  more  the  appesiaoce  of  parmanent  lassitude;  the  returns  of 
activi^  diminish ;  the  cbild  wishes  to  be  almost  constantly  in  a  re- 
CBmb«it  posture  ;  the  unhealthy  look  of  the  countenance  becomes 
iMre  permanent,  and  more  obs«vable  in  every  respeot ;  the  darfcMM 
VBd^  tbe  eyes  is  of  a  deep»  colour;  the  exciteiMM  from  feverish 
action  beoomes  more  r^ular  and  more  apparent,  with  the  eons^ 

rft  harshness  of  the  skin ;  occasional  flushes  pass  across  the 
ks,  sometimes  more  fixed  in  one  cheek;  transient  pains  are  ftlt 
iirtfae  bead,  more  or  less  aeute,  and  more  or  less  frequent;  andM 
times,  when  the'child  will  be  apparently  enjoyleg  itself  with  com- 
A»rtable  ftcKnge,  ito  attention  willbe  suddenly  mrested  by  tUspuq, 
cryhig  out,  *-  ^,  'my  head  achs  1*  S«wie  mil  complain  of  tiie  head 
4miaf  wax.  ttfthe  touch  <at«iMiHj>.    Tbe-  pulse  'B»W'  beoamM  at 
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tipies  much  quickened,  not  parlkularlv  irregular;  but  if  cnreliilly 
examined,  and  it  must  be  done  with  some  attention,  when  the  child 
is  under  the  febrile  accessiun,  an  irregularity  will  be  readily  disco- 
vered, once,  twice,  and  scKnetimes  more,  in  the  minute.  Periods  of 
drowsiness  supervene  ;  the  bowels  are  more  obstinately  torpid,  and 
when  stools  are  procured,  they  are  of  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  and 
of  a  very  morbid  a)^arance — sometimes  a  glutinous  mass,  ioter- 
inixed  with  dark  lumps  of  fsces,  at  others  there  ha  mixture  of  a 
deep  green,  with  matters  similar  to  a  yeasty  iernientatioD :  tiieir 
colour  and  appearance  will  vary  much  in  the  same  person  at  different 
times.  Sickness,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  are  frequently  troublesome, 
either  when  the  little  patient  raises  his  head  from  the  pillow,  to  which 
drowsiness  and  lasjitude  had  consigned  it,  or  after  taking  food,  or 
both.  In  some,  the  puffiness  and  fulness  about  the  region  of  the 
■tomacb,  are  not  now  so  perceptible,  one  part  of  the  moniid  actions 
bavins  yielded  to  others  of  a  more  violent  nature:  this  sympton^ 
though  common,  does  not  invariably  attend ;  its  being  observed,  too, 
depends  upon  what  portion  of  the  digestive  organs  are  most  under 
morbid  actions  at  the  time  of  examination.  All  the  symptoms  beat 
evident  marks  of  irregular  excitement :  a  giddiness,  with  an  unplea- 
sant cloudiness  in  the  sight,  is  complained  of,  and,. although  the 
^ea  exhibit  nothing  morbid  upon  examination,  a  strong  light  is  dis- 
agreeable and  painful;  the  urine  varies  much  in  colour  and  quantity, 
depending  entirely  on  the  circumstance  of  the  febrile  accessions ;  toe 
appetite  becomes  deficient;  the  thirst  troublesome;  the  tongue  #bite, 
and  inclining  to  be  dry.  The  complaint,  io  this  &tage  of  its  progress, 
is  still  manageable ;  in  some  easily  so,  from  the  drcumstunces  of 
the  previoQs  habits  of  the  child,  as  already  slated  ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  every  hour  is  now  most  precious,  and  any  moments 
lost  are  scarcely  to  be  recovered ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms 
form  more  a  disease  of  the  head,  so  is  it  the  more  dan^rous,  utd 
GOQsequt^itly  withtfae  greater  difficulty  removed,"    (p.  63 — 66.)    ' 

If  the  proper  measures  are  Deglected  in  this  stage  of  tke 
ciHnplaint,  or  if  unfortuna.tely  tbey  should  be  unavaiiidg;,'  it 
advances  to  a  degree  of  activity  and  violence,  which  most 
frequently  proves  irremediable. 

"  The  accession  of  this  state  is  marked  with  grejtly  increased 
violance,  and  wilh  great  suffering  to  the  patient:  the  beat  of  the 
akin  becomes  more  mtense  and  barsh;  febrile  accessions  more  vior 
lait  and  distressing ;  the  pains  of  the  head  more  acute,  and  more 
frequent  in  tbeir  return, — and  the  loud  screams  of  the  child  on  this 
account  are  tmly  afflicting ;  the  pnpils  of  the  eyes  shew  great  dilata- 
tion, bwt  still  contract  on  the  approach  of  light,  though  not  heal- 
thily, by  a  waving,  languid,  vibratory  motion ;  a  squmting  takes 
place  at  times;  double  vuion  is  complained  of;  and  when  the  child 
IS  desired  (though  not  seeing  doable  at  the  time).to  view  an  object,  I 
ban  noticed  that  he  sees  the  object,  not  where  it  really  is,  but  oa 
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one  side  of  it,  by  poiuting  to  llie  spot;  a  knittiag  of  the  eye-brows, 
with  an  expression  of  the  counlenanue  indicative  of  great'ttis tress ; 
for  a  few  minutes  there  will  be  a  perfect  silence  arnt  qiiielism,  with 
a  fixed  steady  stare  of  the  eyes,  and  a  very  great  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  when  a  sudden  »tart  will,  take  place,  with  a  loud  screaning 
and  a  quick  tossing  of  the  arms  over  the  head;  frequent  moaniDg; 
deep  sigfaiag;  sickness  and  Tomiting;  bowels  most  obstinately  c»s- 
tive  ;  the  evucuatioiu,  when  procured,  are  very  scanty  and  itl-formed, 
and  estremely  ofimsive;  and  when  it  happens  that  by  aay  active- 
tBeant  a  goad  mass  is  brought  away,  it  looks  like  any  thii^  hut 
fiec«s,  being  dark,  yeasty,  and  gelatinous— smelling  like  a  mixture 
of  »our  gvaini  with  putrid  matter ;  the  tongue  foul,  sometimes  browa 
and  dry;  much  thirst;  no  appetite;  the  urine  irregularly  secreted, 
both  in  colour,  and  quaotity ;  the  pulse  is  very  irregular,  both  in  the 
tone  of  the  vibration  and  in  the  flow  of  the  blood^ — sometime^  slow, 
stmietimes  quick,  and  intermittiog  with  a  tensive  feel,  until  it  at  last 
sinks  into  pennanent  sluggishness,  ushering  in  its  ultimate  and  fatal 
celerity ;  a  dewy  moisture  settles  in  drops  upon  the  upper  lip  and 
arooDd  the  nose;  a  considerable  wasting  of  Uie  fleeh  has  tak«y 
place;  the  countenance  pallid  and  sunk,  with  a  bollowuess  of  tlw 
temples ;  blueaess  of  the  hps,  with  their  fretjuent  retraction  from 
«tt  attempt,  but  inability  to  cry,  ending  in  a  whining  tone  from  weak- 
ness; the  eye-lids  half  open  and  motionless;  the  eyes  filmy,  and 
$xed  with  a  peouliai  stare,  from  the  extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupils; 
the  cifculalioa  is  extremely  hurried ;  convulsions  frequently  take 
place;  palsy  supervenes,  either  partially  or  generally;  and  destfa, 
most  commonly  in  oae  convulsive  struggle,  closeslhe  painful  scene." 
(p.  70—73.)  ■  •   . 

A  brief  outline  of  (he  most  eiBcaciouB  plan  of  treatment 
will  here  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose :  which  is  not  to  en- 
courage .domestic  quackery,  but  rather  to  excite  the  watch- 
fuIoeBs  of  parents — to  inculcate  fbe  great  importance  c^ 
arresting  the  early  symptonM  of  disease — and  to  enable 
them,  in  some  degree,  to  understand,  and  judge  of,  the 
practice  recommended  by  their  medical  adviser.  In  the 
first  stag?,  nothing  more  will  be  requisite  than  a  continued 
exhibition  of  purgatives,  combined  with  alterative  doses  of 
mercury,  until  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  shall  assume 
a  natural  healthy  appearance ;  aided,  atthe  same  time,  by 
a  proper  regulation  of  the  child's  diet.  In  the  second  stage, 
purgatives  alone  are  not  to  be  relied  09,  and  those  which 
are  employed  ought  to  be  rather  of  the  sAline  than  of  the 
resinous  kind  •-  there  is  now  a  (ebrile  excitement  of  the  cip- 
culoliun,  wbicli  must  be  reduced  by  blood-tetting  both  ge- 
neral and  local ;  but  if  any  circumstance  should  seem  to 
&|-btd  the  general  bleeding,  tbe  local  detraction  of  blood 
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from  the  head,  and  perhaps  from  the  epigastrium,  should 
by  no  means  be  omitted;  and  in  such  caseE,  the  effects  of 
digitalis  appear  to  have  been  particularly  beneficial.  Mer-', 
cury  should  now  likewise  be  administered  freely;  large 
blisters  have  been  commonly  applied  to  the  head,  hut 
the  utility  of  the  application  is  somewhat  doubtful,  at  least 
before  the  excitement  has  been  materially  diminished ; 
afterwards  they  may  be  very  properly  employed.  Such 
are  the  means,  on  the  judicious  use  of  which  we  must 
depend  for  the  relief  of  this  formidable  disease,  and  fre- 
quently with  a  prospect  of  complete  success :  in  its  more' 
aggravated  form,  we  have  recourse  to  the  same .  mea-' 
sures,  but  with  greatly  diminished  hopes;  nor  can  we,  in 
these  cases,  ordinarily  look  for  any  other  than  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  upon  the  effects  of  general 
bleeding  in  the  cure  of  local  inflammation,  our  author  ob-' 


iDg  the  local  activity,  except  by  the  destructioD  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, as  is  evident  from  great  congestion  of  the  eitreuie  vessels  oh- 
lervable  in  dissections  when  patients  have  died  of  local  inflaniBia- 
tiou,  after  large  ^eaeral  bleedings.  This  has  occurred  very  com- 
monly in  the  braia" 

We  admit  the  fact,  and  think  it  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, but  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  ex[danation ;  it  appear- 
ing to  us,  that  congestion  of  blood  does  not  take  place  in 
any  part,  until  the  veintt  of  that  part  have  either  partially 
or  wholly  lost  the  power  of  propelling  their  contents ;  and 
if  the  same  appearances  are  observed  after  profuse  haemorr- 
hage, where  no  previous  inflammation  existed,  it  'is  in 
proof  of  local  torpor,  rather  than  of  preternatural  activity. 
That  this  is  actually  the  case, we  learn  from  some  experimetits 
made,  not  long  since,  by  Ur.  Sanders  and  Dr.  (then  Mr.) 
Seeds,  who  embodied  the  results  in  an  ina^ural  disserta- 
tion, published  at  Edinburgh  last  year.  They  destroyed 
several  dogs  )>y  opening,  in  some  of  them,  the  larger  veins, 
in  others  the  arteries,  and  then  accurately  examined  the 
phienomena  discoverable  by  dissection  ;  the  different  effects 
of  the  two  modes  of  bleeding  deserve  to  be  attended  to.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  every  instance,  whether  the  animal 
lost  arterial  or  venous  blood,  the  cavities  of  the  brain  were 
distended  with  lymph,  as  in  those  persons  who  are  said  to 
have  died  of  hydrocephalus.     It  is  to  be  noted,  boweVer, 
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ihat  when  the  bleeding;  was  from  an  artery,  the  brain  was 
almost  void  of  blood,  at  least  there  was  nothing  like  venous 
congestion;  but  when  from  a  vein,  congestion  was  invari- 
ably found  in  the  brain.  It  was  also  observed,  that  arterial 
hamorrhage  neither,  so  suddenly  as  venous,  interrupted 
the  function  of  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart,  nor 
so  speedily  enfeeble  the  animal;  and.  that  it  was  less  apt 
than  venous  hasmorrhage  to  be  attended  with  convulsions. 
These  observations  indicate  the  propriety  of  sometimes  pre- 
ferring artriotomy  to  phlebotomy,  and  point  out  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  ought  to  influence  our  choice. 
Practical  writers,  indeed,tbave  often  insisted  uppn  the  pre- 
ference due,  in  certain  cases,  lo  arteriotomy,  without  being 
able  to  give  any  other  Eatisfactory  reason  for  it  than  its  su- 
perior utility  in  their  hands:  henceforward  we  may  ex- 
.pect  to  see  the  practice  guided  by  something  like  a  rational 
principle.  . 

It  has  been  said,  that  hydrocephalus  is  by  many  per- 
sons believed  to  arise  from  abdominal  irritation ;  but  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  carry  the  notion  a  little  farther,  ai)d  trace 
some  diseases  of  adults  to  the  same  prevailing  source.  For 
a  masterly  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we  have  much  plea- 
sure in  referring  that  part  of  Mr.  Abernethy's  works  which 
treats  of"  the  constitutional  origin  and  treatment  of  local 
.diseases."  The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  will  re- 
main a  mystery  to  physiologists,  but  enough  is  known  to  shew 
the  intimate  connection  which  subsists  between  the  weJK 
being  of  the  brain  and  that  of  ever^  other  organ  ;  no  part 
of  the  body  can  be  injured,  but  the  brain  participates  more 
or  less  in  the  injury;  and  again,  the  brain  cannot  suffer 
without  involving  the  whole  system  in  its  disorder,  and 
more  particularly  the  organs  of  digestion.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  injury  done  to  the  stomach  and  liver  by  a  debauch,  oc- 
casions headach  and  dullness  of  intellect ;  and  thus  that  the 
sight  of  a  disgusting  object,  the  receipt  ofafflicting  intelli- 
gence, or  any  depressing  passion  of  the  mind,  wilt  impede 
the  process  of  digestion,  exciting  nausea,  or  even  vomit- 
ing: the  influence  of  different  mental  emotions  upon  the 
secretions  is  familiar  to  every  one,  The  irritation  of  teeth- 
.iDg,  and  the  irritation  of  a  worm  in  the  intestines,  often  oc* 
,casion  convulsions,  and  may  give  rise  to  all  the  symptoms 
of  water  in  the  brain ;  in  both  cases,  there  is  great  disorder 
of  the  cfaylopoietic  viscera:  ,  the  irritation  of  a  painful 
wound  in  the  extremities,  is  a  cause  of  tetanus,  and  here 
too,  the  fiuictioDB  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  greatly  de- 
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ranged;  in  all  these  ingfances,  we  mast  suppose  tbe  irrita- 
tion to  act,  in  the  first  place,  on  tlie  sensorium,  and  thence, 
hy  a  reflected  operation,  upon  that  part  of  the  sygtem  wliicb, 
at  the  time,  is  most  disposed  to  become  disordered.     The 
like  causes  do  not  act  equally'  upon  all  persons  ;  some  con- 
stitutions are  peculiarly  irritable,  being  more  susceptible  of 
impression  from  all   external  agents  than  others:  such  a 
'constitution   is  the  wretched  inheritance  of  man;  people, 
and  in  others,  the  habits  of  civilized  life  contnbute  largely 
to  its  formation;  these  are  the  subjects  of  that  numerous 
tribe  of  complaints  termed  nervOus.     In  such  perStPils  ge- 
nerally, without  their  being  airar^  of  it,  there  exists  a  slight 
degree  of  disoi'der  in  the  digestive  organs,  which,  tttoi^h 
not  productive  of  any  strioils  present   inconvenience^  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  variety  of  future  ills.    They 
commonly  experience  a  aiminUtion  of  appetite  and  diges- 
tion, with  flatulence,  aud  unnatural  colour  and  fnelor  of  the 
excretions,  which  are  generally  deficient  rn  quantity,  though 
bomelimes  a  lax  state  of  bowels  alternates  with  costtVetiess. 
The  appetite,   however,  is    sometimes    moderately   good, 
whilst  the  digestion  is  imperfect;  in   sonie  instances,  in- 
linate.     The  tongue,  in  a  mom- 
red,  particularly  at  the  hack  part; 
bid,  and  oRen,  especially  in  thein- 
nd  dfnner,  pale-coloured,  and  co- 
il patients ;  and  in  many  instances 
pressure  is  made  in  the  epigastric 

in  the  manner  now  degcrtbed, 
s  to  be  in' a  good  state  offaettldi; 
\t.  Abefttethy,  "  they  are  fboAd, 
le  symptoms  which  cnaracteriA  a 
festive  organs.     The  mind  is  also 
despondent ;  anxiety  and  languor 
are  ex|Tressed  in  the  countenance.     The  puhe  is  frequent, 
or  feeble;  and  slight  exercise  produces  considerable  per- 
spiration and  fatigue.     The  patients  are  sometimes  reedess 
at  flight ;  but   when  they  sleep  Soundly,  they  awakes  nn- 
refreshed,  with  lassitude,  and  sometimes  a  sensation  as  if 
they  were  incapable  of  moving.     Slight  noises  generally 
cause  them  to  start,  and  they  are,  to  u^  their  own  expres- 
sion, very  nervous."     It  is  possible  that  patients  of  this  de- 
scription may  continue  many  years  t6  live  without  any  ma- 
terial improvement  oi:  deterioration  of  their  general  state  of 
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}ieallh;-but  it  ismoFe  likely,  unless  tbe  morbid  condition 
be  early  corrected,  aad  its  causes  avoided,  that  the  symp- 
toms should  ID  time  be  aggravated  by  tbe  continued  reac- 
tion of  the  disordered  brain  and  digestive  organs  upon  each 
other,  until  they  terminate  in  habitual  headachs,  apoplexy, 
palsy,  hypochondriasis,  madness,  or  some  other  equally  ter- 
ritde  disease.  The  difference  between  the  severe  headachee 
of  adults,  aod  tbe  disease  whkh  ibrmi  the  principal  subject 
«f  this  M4iel«,  is  not  very  great;  Mr  John  Bell  says,  it 
^  is  but  a  slower  hydrocephalus ;"  and  again,  habitual  and 
very  violent  beadachs,  attended  with  bilious  vomitings  and 
severe  sichneas,  "  are  as  surely  attended  with  effusion  «f 
serum  as  rheBmatism  is  with  swelling  of  tbe  inflamed  joint: 
w«  see  such  beadadis  depressing  the  spirits,  hurting  the  ' 
tnebiory,  extensating  the  tMdy,  and  destroying  the  health ; 
musing  grey  hairs,  und  a  broken  con^itution  early  in  life." 
JBven  that  fkmiliar  and  tormenting  pain  the  tootbacb,  may 
most  frequently  be  traced  to  irritation  in  some  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera:  lit  any  one  disposed  to  be  incredulous  on 
tbis  point,  oAnsnItkis  own  feelings,  and  say,  whether,  during 
a  paroiM'sni  of  toothach,  be  does  not  experience  a  flatu- 
lence of  th«  stomach,  some  uneasiness  or  tenderness  upon 
pressure  there,  or  in  the  right  hypochondriuni,  aad  some- 
tines  a  dull  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  symptomatic  of  in- 
iamed  liver.  Is  not  the  paroxysm  apt  to  be  excited  too  I^ 
Mdigestible  food,  by  depressing  passions,  and  by  causes  in 
general  tb^t  sot  particularly  on  tbe  stomach?  Finally,  If 
the  pain  sb«ll  be  removed  by  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  or, 
slill  better,  by  an  opiate-  combined  with  a  brisk  mercurial 
oatbftrtie,  it  must  be  admitted  that  ^e  «ause  of  the  com- 
plaiM  was  some  disorder  in  tbe  organs  of  digestion,  and  timt 
fte'  re*ura  itifty  be  best  prerented  by  guarding  against  aU  the 
cUKea  of  SHcb  disorder. 

It'i6  sufficient  at  present  thus  briefly  to  have  touched 
'anon  this  f(ul^e«t,  to  point  out  the  very  moderate  begin- 
mi^  of  &tal  diseaees,— to  hint  at  the  common  origin  of 
nnny  of  these ;  and  We  conclude  with  once  more  urging^  the 
jneat  iniportatice  of  what  h&s  jaetly  been  calM  preventire 
iBraKinc. 
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Aht.  VI The  Sacrifice  of  Isabel,  a  Poem.     By  Edwakd 

QuiLLiNAN,  Esq-  "  hove  leade  the  will  to  desperate 
undertakings."  London,  Longman  and  Co.  1816.  ISmo. 
pp._  48. 

The  poNii  before  us  deserves  considerable  praise,  and 
though  not  of  the  highest  order  in  its  kind,  it  gives  evident 
proofs  of  talent.  The  name  of  the  author  is  perhaps  not 
unknown  to  manj'  of  our  readers, — not,  indeed,  as  a  writer 
merelj,  but  as  a  young  officer  of  a  dragoon  regiment,  whc^ 
in  consequence  of  hia  propensitj  for  the  Muse,  was  in- 
volved in  some  disputes  in  an  eastern  county  of  the  king- 
dom, where  bis  regiment  was  quartered  ;  from  which,  howr 
ever,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  extricated  himself 
with  high  honour,  in  a  sense  exclusively  military,  and  with 
great  credit  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  The 
conduct  of  liieutenaut  Quillinan  upon  that  occasion,  we  are 
informed,  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  Sir  Egerton  Brvdges,  of  Lee  Priory,  near  Canter- 
bury, author  of  a  small  poetical  piece,  which  we  reviewed 
in  our  last  Number,  and  to  whom  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Isabel" 
is  dedicated  by'its  author,  who  says,  that  "  it  is  an  endea- 
.vour  to  describe,  with  energy  and  simplicity,  natural  feel- 
ings in  trying  situatioias.'"  This  is,  indeed,  a  legitimate 
object,'  and  may  be  fairly  put  in  opposition  to  a  modem 
system  introduced  by  a  noote  lord,  (whose  talents  would 
deserve  more  admiration  were  they  properly  directed,)  ac- 
cording to  which,  all  feelings  and  all  situations  but  these 
which  are  natural  and  probable,  nre  described  and  em- 
ployed. Situation,  however,  is  a  mntter  of  less  mommt, 
oecause  a  poet,  by  the  powerful  magic  of  his  pen,  more  or 
less,  can  give  to  all  places  and  circumstances  the  air  of  life 
and  reality :  this  was  accomplished  by  Spenser  in  every  part 
;of'hiB  work,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  beauties;  and 
another  is,  that  Whatever  be  the  situation  in  which  he  in- 
volves his  allegorical  personages,  they  are  all  actuated  bj 
the  ordinary  impulses  and  passions  of  human  beings,  and 
that  is  the  true  source-  of  the  interest  they  excite :  though 
the  mere  unreal  abstracts  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  though 
it  was  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  poet  perpetually  to 
rsmind  us  of  it,  yet  such  is  his  power,  and  such  is  his  skill, 
that,  in  spite  of  our  own  reason  and  senses,  he  compels  Ui 
to  sympathize  alike  in  their  sufferings  and  their  successes. 
Now,  any  thing  but  this  is  the  case  with  the  fasbionabls 
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Btjle  of  Lord  Byron,  as  vre  endeavoured  to  shew  in  our 
review  of  the  last  number  of  his  Hebrew  Melodies. 

We  have  incidentally  made  these  remarks,  because,' 
although  we  cannot  applaud  Mr.  Qutllinan  for  the  choice 
of  his  story,  (which  he  seems  to  have  had  some  unasstgned 
reason  for  selecting,  as  he  hints  in  the  dedication,)  yet  we 
may  congratulate  him  upon  having  introduced  characters, 
not  only  with  the  external  shape  of  human  beings,  but  with 
the  internal  form  and  frame  of  the  human  mincT;  their  love 
and  hate  is  such  as  human  beings  feel,  and  their  revenge  ia 
such  as  human  brings,  under  certain  impulses,  may  thirst 
after.  The  great  defect  of  the  story  is,  that  it  supposes 
urcumstances  incORsistent  with  the  knowledge  of  all  its 
readers:  thus  Ferdinand  VII,  of  Spain  ia  stated  to  have 
a  female  relation  named  Isabel,  who  is  loved  by  a  patriot 
Ramiro,  who  is  condemned  to  suiTer  death  for  his  presump-  ' 
tion.  She  procures  his  release  from  ^p^iso^,  and  is,  in  her 
turn,  sentenced  to  be  decapitated  for  that- offence.  She  is 
placed  under  the  guard  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  who  flies 
with  Isabel  from  the  coast  of  Spain  to  a  small  island  near 
Elba,  where  they  are  married,  and  the  lady  is  about  to 
make  her  husbahd  a  fether,  when  Buonaparte  arrives  from 
Elba  to  view  the  island.  With  him  comes  Ramiro,  who,  to 
his  surprise,  sees  the  PriDcess,  and,  while  her  husband  is 
absent  attending  the  Emperor  back  to  his  vessel,  enters  the 
house,  where  he  reproaches  her  with  in6delity  to  him : 
during  the  dialogue,  the  hero  (to  whom  no  name  is  given,  he 
being  the  Bupposed  relater  of  the  story)  returns,  and,  unper- 
ceived  himself,  beholds  Ramiro  draw  a  dagger :  he  rushes 
in,  and  is  wounded  in  the  arm  accidentally:  llamiro  declares 
that  he  only  raised  the  weapon  against  hiioaelt — tired  of 
.a  life  which  Isabel  had  rendered  wretched — but  that  its  point 
was  poisoned,  and  its  slightest  wound  was  death.  He  then 
quits  the  cottage,  and  Isabel  seizes  the  arm  of  her  husband, 
and  sucks  the  poison  trom  the  wound;  in  consequence  of 
which  she  dies.  She  is  buried  near  the  spot;  and  some 
lime  afterwards,  when  the  hero  visits  her  grave,  he  beholds 
Ramiro  weeping  over  it,— emaciated,  dejected,  and  broken. 
After  a  declaration  of  his  grief  and  misery,  and  a  reconci- 
liation, Ramiro  dies  upon  the  grave  of  isal^l. — It  is  evident, 
that  much  of  this  narrative  must  be  invention ;  and  why 
Mr.  Quillinan  should  have  fixed  its  date  in  our  own  day, 
.  we  know  not,  when  he  might  have  avoided  all  the  inconve- 
niences arising  from  that  circumstance,  by  carrying  it  bach 
to  times  when  the  events  would  not  only  have  been  more 
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probable  in  tbeniBelvea,  but  Dot  inconsistent  with  our  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  facte.  Racine,  in  apologizing  for  the 
modern  date  of  the  fable  of  his  Bajaset,  eajs,  tne  scene 
lying  in  Asia,  that  the  eSect  of  distance  of  place  is  tbe 
•ame  as  distance  of  time  :  "  car  le  peuple  ne  mei guire  de 
di^6rence  entre  cequi  est,  si  s'tst  aiiui  parhr,  a  itiille  ans  de 
/tit,  et  ce  qui  en  est  a  mille  lieues :" — but  here  we  have  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  to  assist  tlie  delusion.  We  will 
proceed  to  select  a  few  extracls  from  the  better  parts  of  thtB 
poent- 

The  hero  %ing  from  Spain,  conveys  Isabel  on  board  a 
veesel ;  they  had  prevtouslj'  Iofik«id,  but  ftfev«r  spofaen,  their 
BUtual  iove. 

"  With  anxious  vatcfa  iqion  her  look  I  bung; 

For  yet  no  syllable  had  passi'd  hrr  tongue : 

Bat  now,  <Hice  more  the  atatue  seem'd  to  glow. 

The  Icmg-Euspended  (acuities  to  flow. 

And  nake  her  quivaria^  lips  and  g^i^ntag  eyta, — 

And  uoiles  to  forai,  anrl  teart  began  to  n»c. 

On  me  abe  caet  tfaot^  orbs  so  dewy  iKiuning, 

Their  liHlniui  blue  through  <t>ir  long  lashea  gleami^gj 

With  sense  so  full,  so  toaching,  were.tbey  fraught. 

Millions  of  words  had  less  convcy'd  her  thought; 

Till,  ftith  faint  sob  and  passionate  wild  air. 

She  sunk  upon  my  breast,  and  hid  tfaem  there. 

Dear,  deep  remembrance !  ne'er  to  be  eras'd. 

When  lip  to  lip,  and  heart  to  heart  eaibnic'd. 

Our  hearts  had  long  ere  this  together  beat. 

But  ne'er  before  had  dared  thus  close  to  meat; 

Our  lips,  ere  this,  bad  long  exchac^'d  thetr.vow. 

But  never  seal'd  th«  blevsed  bond  tilf  now ; 

BecauK  I  knew  our  love  involv'd  heriate. 

While  yet  she  gjitter'd  in  her  walk  of  state: 

Besides,  I  fell  the  jealous  forms  of  men, 

And  my  own  pride  rcprest  pr;esumptioa  then. 

And  taught  me  to  look  up  wUh  hopeless  gaze, — 

And  suc^  wrought  feding  as  tbe  bard  surveys 

Some  brightest  planet  in  the  midnight  sky, 

So  fait  to  view,  beyond  his  reach  so  high  ! 

But  now — what  were  all  idle  forms  to  vsl 

Thanks  to  the  tyrant  who  had  wortd  it  thus." 

Tbe  idea  in  tbe  last  part  of  this  quotation  is  bof-roved, 
as  our  readers  will  no  doubt  recollect,  from  Shakspeare— 
"  WiU  thou  reach  atars  because  thev  shine  on  thee?"  a 
BentimeBt  mor«  than  onoe  repeerfed  by  tjbat  great  poejU— 
Hwniro,  in^^ba  opeBia^  kHua  desoribed:— 
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Not  hisabreast  where  feeliof  calmly  beama; 
Whate'er  he  felt,  he  fett  in  mad  estremea : 
Proud  as  the  war-horae,  and  more  wildly  fierce. 
Where  his  hate  fell,  his  vengeance  there  would  pierce. 
Breasts  that  are  cast  in  Nature's  commoD  mould 
Can  but,  at  once,  one  ruling  passion  hold; 
It  two  start  upi  the  weight  of  one  will  fail. 
And  that,  or  this,  preponderate  the  scale. 
But  some  men  scorn  this  absolute  control 
Of  one  imperious  passion  o'er  tbe  soul ; 
Them  with  like  force  e'en  rival  passions  move : 
He  that  can  hotly  hate  can  madly  love." 

Having  arrived  in  the  island,  and  finding  Isabel  inilexi* 
Ue  duriil^  the  absence  of  her  husband,  tEe~ catastrophe  i« 
prepared  in  these  terms: — 

"  He  drew  B  dagger  from  beneath  his  vest. 
And  rous'd  the  dormant  fiiry  in  my  breast: 
I  rusfa'd  upon  him,  grasp'd  faim  by  the  throat. 
And  cried,  '  Dark  villain !  what  may  this  denote? 
'  Villain!'  witfa~strangled  voice  he  echoed  back; 
'  What  slanderous  idiot  dares  the  rash  attack  1 
Bahl  isitsol — by  hell,  we'are bravely  met!— 
Take  that!  in  token  of  Ramiro's  debt' 
Full  at  my  breast  he  tbniJt  the  deadly  stroke : 
The  hand  of  Isabel  its  fui^  broke; 
And  mock'd  its  point,  which,  glancing,  reach'd  my  arm. 
Inflicting  there^  wound  of  sligbt  alarm. 
1  loos'd  my  hold,  to  wrench  his  weapon's  hilt; 
But  to  the  earth  he  flung  the  tool  of  guilt. 
And  thuB'exclaim'd;  '  Why  this  is  foully  done! 
Here  is,'indeed,  a  tragedy  begun. 
Why  didst  thou  come,  to  damn  to  after-time 
Ramiro'i  honour  with  so  base  a  crime  I 
How  couldst  thou  dream  1  came  to  seek  the  lift 
Of  her  or  thee,  with  an  assassin's  koife? 
O,  not  for  thee — O,  not  for  her  'twas  meant! 
I  bore  that  dagger  with  a  high  intent : 
It  was  desigo'd  the  despot  pride  to  quell 
Of  one  who  would  have  murder'd  Isabel ; 
To  reach  that  sceptred  tyranny  accurst. 
Which  would  have  drank  our  blood  with  greedy  thirst.*** 
Bat  DOW,  my  tot  is  chang'd ;  I  will  not  die : 
There  will  be  one  on  earth  bs  damn'd  as  I. 
Thou,  Isabel — nay,  lady,  do  not  shrink — 
Thou  art  bound  with  me  by  the'  immortal  link 
Of  hopeless  wretchedness !— all  hell's  black  host    ' 
A  pair  more  druuk  with  misery  wilt  not  boast: 
Cbit,  lUv.  YoL.  IV.  Oct,  1816.  S-B 
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For  know,  that  blood- dispolour'd  daeger  there. 
Dire  as  the  scorpion  in  his  hotteit  leir, 
Hatb  an  envcDoni'd  sting,  of  power  so  deep. 
Its  veriest  scntcb  insures  eternal  steep.'" 

The  affection  and  heroism  of  Isabel,  which,  by  the  loss 
of  her  own,  saves  the  life  of  her  husband,  are  done  justice 
to  by  the  language  in  which  they  are  represented.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  her  aid,  according  to 
the  operations  of  nature,  would  h^ve  come  a  little  too  Fate, 
'  for  the  poisoii  when  she  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  it  from 
the  wound,  had  alr:ea(]y  Bpread  thpQiigh  the  frave  of  the 
hero, 

"  My  spouse  was  watching  o'er  my  fleeting  breath ; 

Imploring  heaTen.wtlh  sighs,  and  tears,  and  prayer,' ' 

But  yet  some  transient  space  my  days  to  spare. 

Her  patron  a(igel  at  her  srief  descended. 

His  touch  tb^  dire  mortality  suspended, 

Chas'd  all  my  tremors,  banish'd  all  my  paiiv 

And  life  and  health  rvU'd  back  through  evecy  vew. 

The  sudden  transport  caai'd  my  sleep  to  break : 

ButGodl  OGpdl  to  what  did  I  awake  I 

There  was  indeed  an  angel  ^t  my  side — 

My  fondi  heroic,  dear,  devoted  bride. 

VpoD  the  floor  she  knelt  beside  my  bed. 

And  oe'r  my  out-stretob'd  arm  inclin'd  ber  head. 

Her  lips — those  cherub  lips  'twas  heaven  to  kiaij 

Those  soft  delicious  ministers  of  bliss. 

Where  everlasting  fragrance  fresbly  sprung, 

Whence  music  breatfa'd,  and  where  enchantment  huB^^ 

Those  Jipu  around  my  can kct'd  wound  were  glaed, 

Andtheucethe  poison  witb  the  gore  iiiibuedl    ' 

Yes,  suck'd  the  rank  infection  of  my  bioqd. 

And  to  the  dregs  draiii'd  forth  the  tainted  flood  t 

I  soatcb'd  my  arm  aside,  with  wild  affright. 

Yet  hoped  some  ^tagy  deceiv'd  my  sight. 

Ah  no ;  it  look'd  too  horrid  to  W  true ;  ■ .       . 

But  'twas  not  fantasy  that  mock'd  Ofy  view* 

My  matchless  Isabel  bad  sign'd  h^r  fate. 

And  nowallautidote  was  tried  too  lale. 

Saving  my  meaner  life,  her  owd  wqs  lost : 

Who  would  have  been  immortal  at  such  co^l 

'  O  Isabel,'  I  cried,' my  heart's  solejoy. 

How  could'at  thou  thus  my  richer  self  dc«ti»yl 

Was  not  the  thought  a  cruel  one,  to  leave 

Thy  husband  lonely  upgn  earth  U  g^icv^  T 

The  infant  of  our  hop^Q  doubly  diK  I  .  .  > 

Must  that  toQ  pMis||^i;,(ta  vif^tdjpj  »ife  r  , 
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'  *  Cease,  cease  to  (Jiitle,'  rejditi'd  flic  IftTely  laiai-. 

In  monrnful  accent  nttlsicaJly  ftiilt  i 
g     *  O  do  ilot  chide  tfaine  Isabel's  fond  lofe ! 
I  bopMl  a  hapi^er  destiny  tb  prove : 
And  sure  all  gentle  aouU  with  pity's  tar 
The  sacrifice  of  Isabel  iball  bear, 
CastilttH  Eteaaor,  bcr  Edward's  pride, 
This  deed,  of  yore,  with  happier  fortune  tried. 
I  knew,  and  know,  I  could  not  live  a  day. 
Or  save  my  chiid,  wben  thou  wert  snatch'd  awsy. 
There  was  tjiis  one  wild  bope^  t^  raise  oiy  heart; 
But  'lis  the  will  of  heaven  that  we  should  part. 
Thou  yet  must  live:  I  charge  Ihee  se^  not  death; 
Scorn  not  the  life  for  which  I  forfeit  breath. 
Plant  on  my  chosen  grav%  our  favourite  flowers; 
My  9otd  shall  visit  thet  ih  moonlight  hours. 
How  dark  it  grows  I  yet  I  had  more  to  Tel). 
'Tis  gone.     Come  near— yet  closer— Ofcftrerfdr" 

Id  these  extracts,  which  are  all  our  limits  will  allow,  were 
We  fastidious,  we  might  dwell  upon  several  bad  lines  and 
ineleaant  expressions.  "  Dark  villain  !  what  may  this  de. 
note?"  is  not  a  very  appropriute  exclamatiuii  to  a  man  who 
was  about  to  stab  the  wife  of  the  person  employing  it( 
tool  of  guilt  is  very  objectk>nable  as" .  applied  to  a  poignard ; 
&Di]  the  description  of  Isabel  witli  her  lips  g/»e(^  around  the 
cankered  wound  of  her  husband,  Is  positively  disiguBting. 
It  is,  however,  the  lowest  and  (he  last  duty  of  criticism,  to 
point  out  such  defects  as  will  be  corrected  hy  the  improving 
faste  of  a  yoang  man,  especially  where  they  are  compen- 
sated by  beauties  of  no  ordinary  or  vul^r  kind. 

"M  miJi^w.  •tit  ir.  i  .11  .<    .i.iiiM.-i.i..ni..rt=aa=M»«— 

*B».  \ll.— Theory  on  the  Classi^atiOH  ef  Beauty  ani 
Befortnit^,  and.  their  correspondence  xeith  Physiognomic 
Expressiim,  cxttttpMeU  iAyarious  Works  of  Art  and  Na- 
tural Objects,  and  illustrated  with  fovr  gtnetal  charts  and 
■   Ikitty -eight  copper -plat^t.    By  MarvAxite  ScHimhel- 
'  >Kn]>riDck.    IrfMden,  Areh,  1816.    tto.  pp.  431. 
Beautt,  tfj«  delig^htand  torment  of  mankind,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  work.    That  which  some  authors  have  consi- 
dered to   be  BO  mysteriouB  in  its  character  as  not  to  be 
Jisveiled    by  hunt.in  art,  is   hexe  presented  to   us   in  th^ 
niges  of  a  ponderous  quarto,,  dissected  and  exposed  in  all 
we  divisions  aijd  subdivisions,  the  classes,  orders,  genera, 
8pecied>  and  varieties  of  the  Swedish  naturalist ;  and  by  the 
hahd  of  a  didactic  lady.    It  may  appear  a  formidable  uo- 
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dertakine  for  recluse  critics  -  to  -  enter  into  any  d 
with  such  a  competitor  on  beanty,  the  influence  of  wbick 
■he  is  so  well  acquainted  with  wnererer  she  turns,  and.we 
should  abandon  the  attempt  it  it  were  not  discovered  to 
be  common  to  human  nature,  in  both  sexes,  to  be  least 
acquainted  with  those  qualities  thej  themselTefl  possess  ;^ 
not  that  anj  woman  is  insensible  to  the  power  of  her  own 
charms,  "but  she  can  see  the  effect  in  real  life,  and  the 
cause  only  in  her  mirror. 

Some  writers  bare  the  vanity  to  attach  to  their  works 
their  own  portrait,  and  it  is  frequently  convenient,  as  that 
production  mar  find  a  sale  from  the  skill  of  the  artist,  which 
would  meet  with  none  from  the  science  of  the  author;  but 
on  this  occasion  we  should  have  been  ^ratified  from  better 
motives  if  a  thirtv-ninth  copper-plate  bad  been  added,'  •■- 
hibitin^  the  lady  in  proprid  persond,  as  the  best  illustratiui 
of  her  own  theory. 

Keid,  in  bis  fissaj  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man, 
a  fou 


•ays,  that  beauty  is  found  in  things  so  various,  and  so  veipr 
different  in  nature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  wherein  it 
consists,  or  what  can  be  common  to  all  the  objects  ia  whidi 
it  is  found.  Why  then,  he  inquires,  should  they  be  called 
by  the  same  name?  They  please,  be  pfoceecb,  and  are 
denominated  beautiful;  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  quality 
common  to  themselves,  but  by  means  of  several  di^rent 
principles  in  human  nature.  Our  author  disagrees  with  this 
metapnysician ;  and  venturing  to  analyze  the  constituent 
principle  both  of  beauty  and  deformity,  she  points  out  tlM 
sources  and  distinctions  of  that  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
expression  which  pleases  or  ofieiids  the  taste,  whether  in  art 
>or  nature.  She  further  aepireH  to  reduce  all  the  varietiea^f 
expression  to  a  fixed  and  determinate  classification,  and  to 
distinguish  the  signs  which  characterize  the  classee,  with 
the  undeviating  laws  by  wjfich  they  severally  find  utterance 
through  the  medium  of  sensation. 

.  Beauty,  whieh  Tlieophrastus  denominates  a  silent  fraod^ 
and  Socrates  a  short-lived  tyranny,  is  here  not  merely  the 
subject  of  an  epithet,  but  is  mogt  learnedly  defined  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  all  reducible  to  this  short  form,  as  being 
that  whicn  gives  pleasure  to  the  mind  in  objects  of  sense. 
Dr.  Hutchison,  in  bis  Inquiry  concerning  Beauty,  says, 
that  the  word  signifies  the  idea  raised  in  us,  and  that  the 
sense  of  beauty  is  the  power  of  receiving  this  idea — Tfaa 
'^«  'tfelf  he  denominates  an  internal  sense. 
Uavihg  settled  her  definition  as  waa  proper  in  Bndi  ra- 
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Kalar  advances,  she  nest  observes,  that  beaut;  bib;  be 
reduced  to  a  fixed  standard,  in  its  own  nature  eBsentialljr 
distinct  from  defomiitj ;  and  that  thie  standard  includes  not 
one,  bot  several  species,  distinct  in  their  constituent  parte, 
as  well  as  in  the  objects  to  which  they,  are  applicable. 
Dr^  Sayer,  in  his  Disquisitions  Metaphysical  and  Lite- 
rary, has  given  us  a  new  analysis  of  beauty,  and  says,  that 
object  may  be  justly  esteemed  a  standard  of  beauty,  with 
the  whole  appearance,  or  with  the  component  parts  of 
which  all  the  excellencies  of  it  can  be  universally  asso- 
ciated. This  writer  adopts  the  Hartleyan  theory  applied 
by  Dr.  Priestly,  in  bis  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  CriticiBm, 
and  by  Mr.  Allison  in  his  Essays  on  Taste. 
-  Thus  beauty,  having  been  by  our  author  defined  tob? 
tfnt  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  mind  through  the  mediam 
of  the  senses,  she  next  inquires,  What  that  is  which  gives 
this  pleasure?  Is  it  any  thing  in  form,  colour,  hearing, 
touch,  taste,  or  smell  ?  Here  a  wide  range  of  examination 
is  pursued,  as  to  the  answer  that  would  be  given  by  the 
ancien^^udatory,  the  Swiss  mountaineer,  the  modern  Pe- 
ruvi.m^he  historian,  and  the  poet,  and  from  the  general 
review  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  ditferent  characters,  she 
assumes,  that  beauty  .consists  not  in  mere  form,  colour,  and 
other  sensible  qualities,  but  that  form,  cMour,  &c.  only 
become  beautiful  as  being  the  vehicle  by  which  mind  u 
expressed.  - 

Some  have  considered  beauty  as  extended  to  every  thing 
Aiat  pleases ;  others  have  restricted  it  to  olnects  tk  sight, 
comprehending  however  not  only  those  which  ftre  the  im- 
mediate subjects  of  vision,  but  also  those  which  may  be 
reiaembered  or  imagined.  Certain  it  is  that  persons  blind 
from  their  birtb  may  be  competent  judges  of  the  beauty  of 
sound,  composition,  character,  aHectioo,  conduct:  all  that 
briongs  to  the  hoaettum  (itiuuw)  as  distinguiflfaed  from  the 
pulchrum  (kbXm)  in  its  most  limited  construction.  Con* 
sistently  with  these  latter  distinctions,  Dr.  Price,  in  bis  In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  of  our  ideas,  explains  the  difference 
between  those  of  beauty  and-'deformity,  and  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  in  allusion  to  the  popular  errors  on  the  subject, 
obews  that  right  and  pleasure,  and  wrong  and  pairr,  stand  in 
the  precise  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Our  author  resumes, 

"  Mind  alone  can  give  emotion  to  miad*  Where  there  ii  oo  mind 
0T  character  eiprewcd,  there  can  he  no  beauty."    (p.  14.) 

Plato  and  Xenophon  among  the  anu^ntsj  and  StUtfUhur^ 
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»od  Akenaids  among  Uie  modernii,  oonsldered  that  bAiHit^ 
orifflnall;  dwells  in  tb«  noral  ood  intellectual  pen-feetioBef 
and  in  the  active  powere  of  mind;  and  that  from  this  80ure« 
a»  the  fountain,  all  th«  beauty  we  behold  in  the  visibls 
world  is  derived. 

"  Mind,  nind  nionel  hear  witness  earth  and  heaven, 

llie  iiviog  fountain  in  hself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublijiie.     Here  hand  in  hand 

Sh  paraoiount  tlie  Giaces.     Here  euthron'd 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs, 

Invites  the  soni  to  nevet-fadhig  joys." 

AKEH9IDB. 

The  argumentative  arithmetic  of  the  lady  in  the  follow- 
ing passageia  not,  to  our  judgment,  in  the  mc^t  satisfactoi; 
form;  inasmuch  as  we  can  discover  no  similaritj  between 
the  positive  and  negative  in  the  medium  of  comparison,  and 
the  two  pofiitives  in  tiie  subject  cmnpered. 

■'  loconsisteney  of  expression  destroys  cltaracter.  On  the  saaie 
|>rihciple  by  which  in  algebra  a  plia  two  added  to  a  t\J^  tw9 
dertroy  each  other,  and  Jeave  nothing;  so  in  matters  Oriasfe,  i 
positive  beauty  of  oni  tort,  added  to  a  positive  beauty  of  equal 
nrce,  of  a  contrarp  daa'ipiion,  as  certain)^  destroy  each  odier,  and 
leavenolhtng  bat  a  complete  blank  of  expreistoo."    (p- 14^-16.) 

Nor  are  we  pleased  with  the  butchers'  shops  into  whnk    ■ 
eur  author  would  thrust  some  of  onr  best  novelists,  or  the 
connection  given  to  the  fiicetioua  knight  and  the  HWOBter 
Caliban  in  the  subsequent  remarks. 

■'In  the  irrteflectual  laHes  the  same  hife  obtahn: 
"  Hence  statues  of  Silcmu^,  pictures  »f  butdierf  shops,  noveft 
iHtethoeeof  FieMing  aod  Smolietl.  or  the  cbarecter  ef  Falstaff  o 
Gdibao,  have  obtained  a  vatae  and  curr«nc9,.«ot  fivm  their  beauty^ 
bat  from  IhepleBSHTe  wbieb  ifrginA  to  lotoe  mnda  Wek  by  a  e«^ 
■latent  deformily,"    (p*  17.) 

■  Our  readers  are  not  prepared  (ftnd  cannof  bd  ih  out*  cuN 
ioiy  view  ofthe  work)  tor  allUhe  minute  distinctions'  of  thi 
aatDOri  otherwise  instead  of  referring  to  it,  we  frould  ob- 
serve upon  a  classification  ef  the  best  writers  of  bncient 
iind  modern  times,  (in  page  380),  where  we  have  an  ar- 
rangement of  poets  into  the  passive  and  active,  Ihe  sublime, 
tb*  seatinMRtal,  the  epriglitly,  with  tbie  JBterdlaAgeB  .md 
inlermixtuea  of  ttmse  in  all  tfce  perttutatkina  of  qaanti^. 
.  Mr.  Burke  speaking  of  beauty,  savs,  "  1  Bwan  tnat  ^ua« 
Itty  or  those  qualities  of  bodies  by  wniclr  they  cause  love  or 
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some  passion  similar  to  it.  I  confine,"  he  contiauea,  "  tbia 
defioition  to  the  merely  sensible  qualities  of  things,  for  the- 
aake  of  pretterviog  the  utmost  sirnplicity  in  a  subject  wliicb 
nauBt  always  distract  us,  whenever  we  take  in  those  Tsrioua- 
(nses  of  sympMhy  which  at(acl^  us  to  any  persons  or  things-  ' 
iVom  secondary  considerations,  and  not  from  the  direct 
force  which  they  have  merely  on  being  viewed."  (Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  &ibiime  and  Beautiful.) 
7he  same  writer  excludes  from  the  number  of  real  ca^iaea 
of  beauty,  utility,  which  with  others,  is  the  sole  foundation 
of  beauty.  Hogarth,  in  his  Analytgs  of  Beauty,  enume- 
rates, as  the  elementary  principles,  titness,  variety,  uni- 
formity, simplicity,  intricacy,  and  quantity. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  having  ior  its  purpose  to  ex-. 
>laia  the  radical  constituent  principle  which  dutinguishes 
»eaaty  from  d^ormity  in  general,  and  the  principles  which 
oharacteriEw  each  distinct  genus  of  beauty  and  deforniity  iiv 
particular,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  external 
signs  by  which  each  of  these  constituent  internal  principles- 
are  manifested  through  th.e  medium  of  objects  of  sense  and 
perception.  Yet  she  does  not  hastily  develop  this  imo 
nprtfi^t  subject;  but  finding  the  doctrine  of  wsociation-iii. 
tier  way,  nearly  200  pages  a*-e  employed  in  the  disposaloE 
k.  The  design  of  this  episodical  deviation  is  to  shew  tbab 
tjip  constituent  principles  of  beauty  and  deformity  are  ex- 
pressed by  that  modification  of  sensible  objects,  which  has 
been  associated  with  the  principles  of  «acn  peculiar  genua 
of  beauty  and  deformity ;  and  that,  on  Verv  d>fiereBt  prinicL-i 
pies  such  associations  mfiy  have  been  estanlisbed.  . 

The  third  p^rt  opens  with  a  ]ong  catalogue  of  nwdiaba-: 
tical  definition^  aad  axioms  jas  to  right  and  curved  libesy 
bases,  perpendicul&rs,  ob^isks,  pyramids,  parallelogram' 
^atic  forms,  &c.  &c.,  and  Imviag  so  prepared  her  pupil,! 
she  applies  the  expression  of  inanimate  material  object^  toi 
the  animated  hug^ao-  figure  and  Countenanee,  td  prove  tlfat 
ttie  association  of  strong  and  powerful:  passieusi^ith  per-; 
nflndiculBr  lines  and  strong  arch^  is  not  ianoiiVil,  bat 
fimnded  on  truth  and  nature.  The  great  artist  we  bave; 
named  observes  that  figures  bowidea  by  curve  lines  e)ii< 
ip  general  more  beautiful  than  tnoae  bounded  by  right  lioeu 
ana  angles ;  and  he  dlatinguishes  two  lines,  the  one  reu 
sembling  the  figure  g,  noticed  ia  sheUs  tuid  8awen,  nod) 
the  ptfaer  ti«-ofil&  the  Un«  of  graoei  or  the  sftme  CDUBactfld' 
with  some  sol jd  body,  Bs.  the  sarpeateD^iningiKiiHidaKtra^; 
tj^e  .<\><iete4  bwiij  mi  t^  like^        ,    ■    ' 
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The  author  apologizes  for  the  unfinished  character  oFhcr 
production,  A-oin  the  novelty  of  the  theory.  The  form  is 
certainly  new,  but  a  great  poKion  t>f  the  matter  is  not  netr 
to  those  who  have  attended  to  the  popular  writers  on  the 
Mine  subject.  In  the  introductory  address  ft  is  explained ' 
that  from  the  age  of  nine  to  twenty  years,  she  was  collect- 
ing materials  suited  to  this  work,  and  that  at  the  latter 
period  she  endeavoured  to -arrange  them  into  a  regular  sys- 
tem, and  to  illustrate  the  whole  by  copious  examples, 
tahen  from  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  and  from  na- 
tural otnects.  Some  time  after  she  had  been  married  her 
liusbana  accidentally  met  with  the  scattered  sheets,  and  re-' 
commended  to  her  the  publication  of  them,  and  wc  find  that 
•he  knew  how  fitly  to  appreciate  his  advice. 

Since  the  plates  adapted  to  the  phyeiognomic  part  of  the 
work  would  nave  been  both  numerous  and  expensive,  tlioee 
only  are  introduced  that  are  of  a  general  character,  or,  as 
tiie  author  has  it,  "  which  include  the  classificatioh  of  uni- ' 
vereal  pleasing  and  displeasing  expression." 

With  regard  to  the  voluminous  notes,  the  mbsri^  them 
■re  as  distant  from  the  professed  object  of  the .  inqaiiy  as 
the  author  could  remove  them;  and  they  are  <m  eveiy- 
possible  subject  but  that  of  the  work :  we  have  the  eastern 
cordiUera,  catacombs,  Waldenses,  tyger  hunts,  sweating 
sidiiieBMa,  the  goodwite  Fisher,  and  a  protracted  history  oP 
the  Khaliffe  Haroun  al  Raschid  and  nis  ministdr  Gia&r. 
But  the  author  has  not  neglected  to  make  an  apology,  a)id 
it  is  of  a  curious  kind.  <*  Being  doubtful,"  she  says,  , 
**  whether  her  theoiY  might  appear  as  conclusive  to  others 
as  it  does  to  herself,  she  wisned  to  interweave  into  her 
work  a  considerable  portion  of  miscellaneous  infonuitioii} 
which  might  prove  agreeable  to  the  reader,  and  not  make 
him  regret,  in  any  event,  the  time  bestowed  upon  ber 
book."        ^ 

We  readily  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  amus- 
ing in  this  woric,  but  notwithstancung  the  solemnity  with 
which  the  propositions  are  stated,  the  reader  must  be  care* 
fill  not  hastily  to  adopt  them,  lest,  with  the  writer,  he  be 
perplexed  in  a  maze,  from  which  he  cannot  be  easily  ex- 
tricated. The  parts  with  which  he  will  be  least  disposed  to 
accord  are  the  sentences  extra-judicially  past  upon  sAme  ef 
the  most  distingui^ed  ornaments  of  science  ana  literature. 
Thus  with  respect  to  Gray's  Elegy  the  author  says,  ^  The 
reader  would  find  it  impossible  to  tell  another  what  it  was 
about;  ner  could  he  find  any  radical  leading  idea  to  fix  it  iK 
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his  recollection ;  and  if  be  attempted  to  translate  it  to  a 
person  who  did  not  understand  English,  he  would  find  the 
beauties  were  wholly  lost ;  because  they  consist  not  in  anr 
prominent  radical  points  capable  oPbeing  seized  or  copied. '. 
What  is  the  judgment  of  Johnsun  on  the  same  production  i 
"  It  abounds  with  images  which  find  a  mirror  in  every  mind 
and  with  sentiments  to  which'  every  bosom  returns  an  echo.'' 
We  shall  conclude  with  an  extrapt  Irom  this  calumniated, 
writer,  which  with  singular  felicity  comprehends  sound, 
motion,  attitude,  shape,  and  colour,  in  tne  exhibition  of 
perfect  beauty  ;  and  we  close  with  it  because  it  irresistibly 
calls  forth  the  corresponding  emotions,  and  is  in  the  shortest 
form  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole  subject. 

'   "  Slow  melting  strams,  their  Queen's  approach  declare ; 
'  Where'er  she  turns  Ihe  Graces  homage  pay. 

With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air. 

In  gliding  state  she  mm  her  easy  way: 

O'er  ber  warm  cheek  aud  rising  bosom  move 

The  bhrain  of  yuuDg  desire,  and  purple  light  of  love." 

(Progriu  of  Poeof.) 

'II    I 

Art.  VIII. — The  Principles  of  Population  and  Production, 
as  they  are  affected  by  the  Progress  of  Society,  with  a  View 
to  Moral  and  Political  Consequences.  By  John  Wet- 
land, Jun.  Esq.f  F.  R.  H.  London,  Baldwin,  1816., 
8vo.  pp.  i93. 

'HE  author  of  this  work  is  a  very  respectable  magistrate  of 
tbe  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  and  Surrey;  and  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  had  a  principal  concern  in  the  establish- 
ment  of  one  of  our  quarterly  publications  devoted  to  science 
aod  literature.  Between  tW  years  1807  and  1815  he  com- 
mitted to  the  press  a  variety  of  tracts  on  the  poor  laws,  and 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  immediately  intended  for 
the  improvement  of  au  order  in  the  community,  which,  as 
being  the  greatest  in  number  and  the  least  in  personal  abi- 
lity, dtserves  the  first  consideration  with  every  -friend  of 
humanity.  The  present  work  is  intended  for  somewhat 
more  than  the  occasional  perusal  of  the  advocates  of  public 
improvement :  it  is  desijfned  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
system  of  national  education  at  our  priocifHil  cwlegiate  in- 
stitution. 

"'  Should  the  following  work,"  says  the  author,  addTessiDg  himself, 
io  tiie  University  of  Oxford,  "  be  calculated,  in  your  opinionj  to 
Cbix.  Ust,  Vol.  IV.  Oct.  1816.  3  F 
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improTe  and  to  exlcnd  that  knowledge,  I  shall  be  more  than  t«p«i4 
for  the  labour  of  the  conposition ;  wA  my  utmost  wUbes  will  b« 
Mirpassed,  should  you  thiuk  it  worthy  of  uccuyyiug  an  bumble  placo 
ID  those  studies  by  wbi<jh  the  youth  of  Britain  aie  trained  to  be  the 
itreogtb  and  ornament  of  their  country,  and  to  be  the  JAstrumeDts  of 
impartinEa  portion  ol  their  own  fclessmgs  to  the  distant  regions  nf 
thcwsrio."    (p.  »ii. — w'm.) 

The  volume  comprisei  tbree  grvti  diviBJaiw  of  the  snb< 
ject :  the  Gr&t  book  eiLpUin^  thti  a4aur«ble  propofti&n  bo* 
tween  population  and  euba^tence  in  evejj  gradatioa  of 
Bocietj,  and  the  dependence  wtuch  tiw  foajntenaRce  of  this 
proportion  has  upon  the  discharge  of  tbe  moral  and  reU-< 
gious  duties; — the  second  shews  the  neaos  a  moraJ  and 
religious  people  will  employ  to  produce  that  cootiaual  in- 
crease of  eubaistence  from  the  soil  of  their  country,  whicb 
will  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  augaieDting 
population ;  and  both  are  intended  to  prove,  thai  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  sohrtety  and  iadus- 
try,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  Bupply  the  general  waiit;  and 
thaf  with  these,  and  the  corresj^onding  qualities,  a  compe- 
*  teat  portion  of  nourishment  is  proviaea  under  the  benefi- 
ce** appwHttiientg  of  Providence ; — the  third  book  presents 
theexpedidnta  1^  which  tkeconeervativt  priD<^le, iQbefQOt 
in  the  progress  of  population,  is  kept  alive  aad  regulated  )>y 
tb«  influence  of  morals  and  reli^oi)  on  the  cufttonis,  babtts, 
andjiurBuits  of  (he  people.  The  tiiree  books  colLactively 
lire  intended  to  exhibit  something  approaching  to  q  oomidete 
Tiew  of  the  elements  of  society,  agreeing  with  itself  in  dU 
its  part%  and  it)  its  tendency  conaistent  md  umfbrml  Hth 
inpovlant  purpoM  it  attempted,  not  with  the  ppgulsri^  and 
pr«iai«Dees  <«  a  logical  deduction,  bui  in  the  method  of  ■ 
iiW9rtatioa>-n-[dwing  the  sBfaaact  in  various  lights, — ^tbat 
frooi.  wbatevei:  DDinl  the  ntna  contemplates  i(,  some  use^F 
trtllh  m^  b»  a^dad.  %.  sudi  a  course  of  inquiry,  it  wjtf 
Iw.WW  that,  contrary  to  some  doctrines  heretofore-  main- 
tainadf.  pepulvtioii  may  continue  inermeing  m  numbers^ 
i«Mltb»  «fM  bappioees,  A-om  the  fipst  step  ia  tbe'  career  of 
Mctety  up  to  the  highest  degvee  of  civilization,  un^er  the 
^Anation  oS  thb  Uwa  of  God ;  aitd  that  this  progress  i» 
Unble  tq,b»ob««:ked  only  bv  those  impediments  that  ariatt 
«Ut  of  »  wil&l  deviation  from  such  Ittws.  The  patriotic 
vritee,  in  Im  ooi^cludifg  obaptei^,  SHbtnits  the  foUomn^  ob- 
servations:— 

"  Ifthe- contwnplatiao  of  such  a  ggitm  b«  naafiit  ti>^«b  Ae 
Ruction.  aad.affiuiftUac  to  the  rogrHh  qS  liw  aoUtr  KatiM«itn 
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omotig  mankind  in  geDcral,  it  slmlf)  fto^ux  theu  «Aecto  iu  a  pe- 
culiar manner  among  the  ingenuous  youtn  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Tbrf  ran  Mucdy  we  a  step  in  th«ir  mqahin  iota  tbe  bhtbry  and 
poH^  of  tfaeir  own  eoaalry,  witlwnt  trkcitf  tke  «auieQdeso«l  qf 
BHcli  a  aysten.  Howsoever  its  Tigotar  may*  bj  lafwe  of^  time  «nd 
P^tJal  n^lect,  hBTe  been  pernHtted  t»  ^soofi  in  somfeof  its  depart- 
BHnts,  they  will  find  in  the  coastniction  of  the  lyslem  itself,  that  its 
founders  looked  to  pare  morals  and  sOuad  religion  as  the  fuudameatal 
principles  of  public  prosperity.  Our  yoUth  will,  therefore,  discover 
in  1be  constitution  of  tbeir  own  cauatry.  in  church  and  state,  at  onM 
the  true  foundations  of  national  strengtn,  and  examples  for  the  re~ 
gulation  of  their  own  conduct;  and  character  as  active  citizens  of  a 
ftee  coutitr^.  if,  during  theit  perusal  of  the  preceding  view  of  thfe 
t)rog:ress  of  society,  they  vill  brine  the  History  of  En|lBn(l  to  bear 
upon  any  one  of  tiie  slices  n^ichliave  passed  under  ibvestigstioiT, 
tney  wifl  prnbaftly  find  thK  the  state  has  be«li  carried  tfarou^  it 
mtn  sacMBB,  aud  mttdk  Itw  transitiob  lb  that  which  next  sHceeeds, 
principally  because  it  has,  in  the  main,  bem  gowrned  upon  the  syvtem 
lecMnmenied  in  this  ti«atis«;  ikat  is,  tbat  its  taws  and  inetit^ons 
bare  been  founded  in  laoial  and  leli^vni  principlea;  and  tiMt  Ms 
leadtog  statesaen,  at  the  Crkieal  pertodt  of  its  history,  bave  usualty 
refened  their  political  measures  to  tbat  unerring  test.  It  will  scarcely 
be  denied,  for  esample,  tbat  during  the  last  century  we  have  been 
profiting,  almost  exclusively,  by  the  religious  and  polidoal  iastilu- 
tioDs  left  behind  them  by  the  great  and  good  men  who  floivished  at 
the  Reformation  and  the  t^vpLUTlON;  that  sound  religion 
Ws  the  cardinal  point  to  MhicIT^  those  institutions  were  directed, 
and,  together  with  morals,  afforded  the  principles  upon  which  they 
wete  constructed.  As  little  can  it  be  denitpd  that,  during  tbe  last 
century,  if  the  iii^titiilions  bave  not  been  permitted  actually  to  de- 
ttSyj  at  least  tbe  spirit  of  some  of  tbem  has  decftneA,  and  sufiicieBt 
tmte  Iws  not  :been  takeia  lo  extend  and  apply  them  to  the  altered 
ovcnmslBncee  of  tbe  country.  If  it  be  asked,  wherefore  is  thnf 
I  eliOHid  .be  tei^ted  to  reply,  becaase  tbe  cardinal  principle  wab 
javeriaoked;  because  ptdttical  sagacity  was  estranged  from  its  legiti- 
jnate  companion,  awind  piety ;  and  the  effect  of  moral  and  pelitical 
institutions  upon  the  people  was  referred,  not  to  the  eternal  princi- 
fJea  'asserted  ny  6od  for  the  goveniment  of  man,  but  t»  the  dege-  - 
nsrate  passions  i>f  the  parties  coBcemed,  aad  to  the  temporary  and 
particular  interests  of  the  passing  moment,    (p.  4B7 — 489.) 

We  know  no  work  more  instructlTe  tlian  tbat  before  us, 
te  sKpose  tbe  teae  cauae  of  tbe  misehiel^  in  a  neighbouring 
ttmntrj,  wbiok  was  th«  almnst  total  demoralization  of  tbe 
pKijple.  Thp-great  lecret  of  national  happiness  and  pros- 
'fenty,  is  a  noral  goversonent  over  a  Moral  people ;  a  go- 
itvmMcM  reepeotiDg  all  tbe  rights  of  such  a  people,  aria  a 
fHq)l^  dbeyiDg  aU  tll9'«iiactiuenta  of  auch  a  gorernni«it. 
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THE  DRAMA. 

Art.  IX. — Caractacus,  a  New  Tragedy,  Src. ;  mithpreviout 
Remarks  on  English  Dramatic  Iragedu:  inauding  a 
Blank- fene  Gamut,  and  Strictures  on  Tkeatrictd  Com' 
mitlees.  Managers,  and  Players.  By  WiLtiAM  MoJT- 
NET,  Gent.  London,  published  for  the  Aathor,  hy 
Sherwood  and  Co.  1816.     8vo.  pp.  117. 

This  tragedy  is  printed  "  to  spite  the  managers,"  trlio 
rejected  it ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  introductory  remarks 
would  induce  the  reader  to  expect  that  the  author  was  a 
"  inuch-injured  gentleman,"  did  not  the  nature  of  those 
remarks  prove,  in  the  outset,  that  the  writer  scarcely  pos- 
sessed the  most  ordinary  talents,  much  less  any  portion  qf 
the  genius  required  for  the  production  of  a  drama  of  the 
pretensions  of  Caractacus. 

.  We  confess,  it  is  not  without  regret  that  we  speak 
severely  even  of  the  wretched  piece  foetorc  us,  because,  in- 
dependently of  the  justice  of  some  of  the  complaints  against 
theatrical  regulations  in  the  prelatory  matter,  it  is  our  wish 
that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  dramatie 
works  which  appeal  to  the,  pnblic  through  the  press,  at  a 
time  when,  from  many  concurriue  circumstances,  tRe  stage 
in  a  manner  may  be  said  i°t,-^  closed  against  authors  who 
have  to  offer  any  thine  at  alT  resembling  the  higher  eflbrta 
of  composition.  We  lament,  however,  much  more  that  the 
cause  has  found  such  an  incompetent  advocate  as  Mr.  Moa- 
ney,  since,  in  addition  to  the  discouragement  it  gives  to 
others,  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  the  managers  to  appeal 
to  his  tragedy  as  a  fair  specimen  of  all  those  which  have 
been  unsuccessfully  submitted  to  them.  Fortunately — or 
rather,  perhaps,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Monney  does  notstaed 
atone  in  this  predicament,  for  he  shares  the  pains  of  rejec- 
tion in  very  good  company,  as  we  look  occasion  to  shew  in 
our  last  Number,  when  we  felt  called  upon  to  speak  la 
terms  of  high  approbation  of  the  tragedy  of  /ran,  by  Mr. 
Sotheby,  who  has  proved  himself  a  poet  of  no  vulgar 
qualifications.  It  ii<,  perhaps,  a  little  bard  upon  him,  aKd 
may  even  be  thooglit  much  to  diminish  the  value  of  what 
we  before  said  in  his  praise,  that  we  now  couple  him  with 
an  author  like  Mr.  Monney.  Indeed,  we  should  prob^y 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  uken  anr  notice  of 
the  work  before  us,  bad  it  not  come  forward  witn  such  high 
pteteoBioDS,  and  had  we  not  usually  dercrted  a  B^nmto  ' 
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brancb  of  our  Review  to  such,  productions  of  tlie  drama  as 
have  not  been  submitted  to  a  public  audience,  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  interest  with  the  managers. 

He  that  bef^ins  to  write  a  tragedy,  should  recollect  (not 
.so  much  for  the  purpose  of  damping  ardour  as  of  checking 
presu  mpt nous n ess)  that  he  is  about  to  attempt  a  species  of 
composition  which  faolds  a  rank  next  to  an  epic  poem.  On 
the  requisites  for  success  we  need  not  dwell  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  generality  of  our  readers;  but  it  may  be 
worth  while  just  to  tell  Mr.  Mnnney,  for  his  guidance  in 
any  future  ambitious  project,  that  one  of  those  requisites 
is,  that  the  author  should  be  able  to  write  English ;  wa 
could  have  passed  by  pecjiaps  without  remark  the  disregard 
t>f  some  of  the  niceties  and  delicacies  of  grammar,  but  who 
can  forgive  ihe  writer  of  a  tragedy,  who  pens  such  lines  as 
the  following,  in  which  Ihe  moat  ordinary  rules  of  coa- 
cordance  are  set  at  defiance. 

"  You,  hrave  Osious,  who  comaumdt  tfa«  potts."    (p.  48.) 
"  RoK  from  th'  smiles  of  charming  Cartismandua 

I'll  not  sink  by  frowns  firom  proud  Venulius."     (p.  48.) 
"  Wliat  mtant  you  t  surely  brave  Vellocalus 

You  caunot  mean  offtncanent  to  my  sesi'*    (p.  78.) 
"  His  bold  heart  chill'd  and  freei^d  him  into  deslh."    (p.  96.) 
■•  But  now  tbe  difference  of  our  &les  «tend  thus."    ^.  110.) 
"  Twas  Ami  ;  yes,  1  certaiuly  did  see  him."     (p.  112.) 

We  might  make  the  list  three,  or,  for  aught  we  know, 
thirty  times  as  long,  were  we  not  tired  of  noting  these  blun- 
ders. We  observed  many  errors  of  the  same  kind  in  the  in- 
trodnctory  forty  or  fifty  pages;  but  we  concluded  at  first  that 
they  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  carelessHess  of  the  com< 
positor,  and  not,  as  it  turned  out,  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
author.  If  we  thought  him  capable  of  any  improvement, 
we  would  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  him  the  pe- 
rusal of  Dr.  Lowth's  or  Lindley  Murray's  English  gram- 
mars ;  or  if  these  works  be  too  far  advanced  for  his  present 
State  of  knowledge,  he  may  begin  with  a  little  book  well 
known  in  nurseries,  under  tbe  liUe  of  Reading  mads  Easy. 

Is  it  not  more  than  ludicrous  for  such  a  man  to  attempt 
to  produce  0  fnigedy?  Yet  this  it  not  all ;  for  the  author 
in  the  title-page,  lets  us  know  besides,  that  he  has  prefixed 
**  Remarks  upon  English  Drtanattc  Tragedy"  "  a  Blank- 
vcrse  Gamut,  and  "  Strictures  on  Theatrical  CommiHeei, 
Manageri,  and  Players."    A  word  or  two  upon  each  of 
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Aese  pre-eminent  speetmena  of  i^orance  dnd  htcompe- 
tence.  The  first  consierts  of  eerae  very  trnportimt  discfrteries 
regarding  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  Action,  Whieb,  b^ 
some  accident,  he  haft  heard  were  generallj  observed  \>j  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which,  by  some  other  accident, 
be  has  learnt  were  disregarded  hy  Shakepeare :  for  several 
pages  he  flounders  about  among  the  unities,  hy  turns  con* 
founding  one  with  the  other,  (which,  indeed,  is  the  otAj 
real  novelty  he  haa  succeeded  in  bringing  forward,)  and  at 
last,  for  any  thing  we  can  perceive,  arrives  at  no  conclu- 
sion, excepting  that  there  are  such  thingfl  as  unities,  which 
he-  does  not  Hmieratand :  certainly  hie  trage^  is  a  furtbef 
illnstration  of  this  fact.  The  Strktares  on  Tneatrical  C«m' 
iniltees,  Sfc.  as  may  be  gntssed,  is  only  a  little  ebullition  of 
bile  against  those  persons  wito  dared  to  tbink,as  We  do,  that 
Mr,  Monney's  tragedy  of  Caractacui  is  the  most  errant  stuff 
tbat  ever  imalted  the  public  eye.  He  complains,  that  only 
a  formal  note  was  Bent,  stating,  "  tbat  it  prot»bly  would 
not  succeed  in  representation,"  without  any  reasons  as- 
signed  :  a  man  who  could  exhibit  such  a  performance,  and 
possess  the  ignorant  presumption  to  send  it  to  men  even  of 
the  most  vulgar  acquirements  for  acceptance,  would  be  ta< 
capable  of  comprehending  any  reasons  why  it  was  unfit  to 
be  acted.  Mr.  Honney  recommends,  that  in  futare  these 
works  should  be  judged  by  draawtic  aatbore  »f  apfHvved 
ability,  and' not  left' to  the  deoisioa  of  individuals  uncon- 
Beeted  with  literature.  This  is  another  absurdity,  for  the 
admitted -objection  at  -present  is,  tbat 'productions  for  the 
ttage  are  accepted  or  rejected  upon  tbe  opinion  of  rival 
antbors. 

But  we  now  come  to  tbe  most  splendid  absurdity  of  att. 
On  which  tbe  author  plumes  faimselrnot  a  little  :  one  of  our 
telebrated  moralists  says,  that  *'  the  presnmptuousness,  of 
learning  is  humility  itself  to  tbe  presumptuousness  of  igno- 
f«Bce."  Mr,  Monney  iswonderfully  vain  of  bis  blank-verse 
fismMf,  as  he  calls  it,  and  as  this  is  a  point  on  which  be 
aSecte  to  be  scientific,  both  in  the  name  and  tbe  manner  in 
whitb  he  applies  it,  he  shall  not  complain  that  he  is  misre- 
presented ;  we  cannot  be  more  severe  upon  him  than  to 
qaote  his  own  words : 

"  The  next  principle  to  be  cosiidered  will  be,  tbe  Ea^h  Dix 
antic  Bbni  Frrae  Gamicf,  the  koMvledge  and  uw  of  which  are  ■» 
dispensibly  ueoessar;  for  the  assistance  of  a  young  |>oet  and  o»> 
tor,  as  is  that  of  music  to  a  beg^nnec  in  tbe  knowledge  of  that 
ideiice. 
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•.  "  Tb«  latnlnc,  or  blaidi  verw  ^tbc  UtUa  amtfUatioo  should  b« 
prcfened.  at  leasit  in  the  English  acceptation  of  it),  that  is,  without 
rhymf,  and  which,  if  correctljr  written,  should  contain  only  tea  iyU 
lableaineach  line,  or  be  reduced  to  that  number  by  contractittn: 
and,  in  so  contracting  it,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  vowel  dropped 
from  the  word  contracted  be  such  as  will  least  disturb  the  bBrmonj 
oftbf^  line;  however,  blaak  verse  resembles,  in  some  degree,  the 
Iambic ;  for,  in  the  proper  pronunciation  of  it,  the  first,  third,  h&h, 
seventh,  and  ninth  syllables  should  be  articulated  in  a  lower  an<l 
ladter  quicker  tooe  of  voic«  1ha»  (lie  9Ccon<t,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth, 
nd  tctriii ',  again,  a  sbwnger  articatatioa  on  the  secoad  and  eighm 
lyliabifis  is  each  line  nil!  b«  required  than  on  Ibe  fourth,  uxth,  aad 
ttBtb:  these  rules,  pFO}>ecly  attended  to  by  poet  or  plainer,  wiU 
jvoduee  that  bold,  musical,  and  e^ipiessne  eSect  which  .bluk  Ten« 
IB  genemlty  used  to  convey;  and  in  tbe  absenee  of  the  ohMrvanocof . 
tbem,  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  the  hajmoDy  oftbcliue  will  b« 
injured,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  it  disordered. 

"  It  occasioually  happens,  that,  in  d^a^latic  writings  the  last  lio^ 
B  a  speech  breaks  off  short  of  the  proper  niuober  of  syllables;  wd, 
in  that  case,  the  commeaciiig  line  of  the  next  should  be  composed  o( 
exactly  suchnumberof  syllables  as,  together,  would  makeup  a  whotti 
hue;  and  if  wrJtteh  or  spoken  with  care,  and  properff  manaeed  W 
pact  orplayer,  it  wtll  often  be  foutid  sosceptMe  of  giving  gfeaiefibcf 
aad  tMKTgy  to  the  dialogue. 

"The  foregoing  gaaut,  however,  mmst  be  rogaxled  nitbtr  aS  *f 
use  te  awist  «r  Gorrqot  the  wm^  of  yMinp  poets,  tiiaa  ta  gavtm 
thett  in  the  &e«dost  of  cvnceptios  «v  wntiag;  Knd  wliea  poets  maf 
haw  wiitten  outof  proper  nicaaure,oraeglficled  to  haravnite  it,thiit 
reader  and  the  player  must  he  allowed  to  exercite  their  «wti  lalw^tf 
in  the  best  way  they  may  be  able,  to  aas^t  aqd  ooave^ib^iiaua  at 
such  line,  so  written,  in  the  most  convenient  maniKC  tptbequelrt^ 
and  so  ai  to  aid  the  bannooy  of  the  expression  of  it. 

"  The  adoption  of  the  use  of  this  ^raut  will,  for  a  short  litnew  b^ 
fiiund  by  the  pupil  stiff  and  diilicult,  as.  indeed  are  the  rudiments,  ii| 
some  degree,  of  all  the  sciences;  hut  a  short  perseverance  in  its  use 
Vdlsoonconvhicehim  of  its  utility."    (p.  17— 19.] 

The  ridiculousness,  of  this  attompt  at  sjeteni^izili;  wdulA 
be  very  amusing  if  it  were  not  (pixaa  up>with.a  feelii^«f  eew« 
passion  at  the  miserable  state  of  delusion  in  which  the  au- 
thor seems  wrapped  as  to  his  own  abilities ;  and  we  should 
tbiuk  that  we  were  p«T4brmi«g  a  very  unebaritaUe  office  in- 
thus  pointing  out  his  incompetence,  had  weanynotisn  that 
what  we  say  could  make  the  least  impression  upon  him :  our 
observationE  may  be  vinegar,  but  they  are  encountered  by 
the  oil  or  his'seif-complacency,  which  allows  no  admixture 
of  diffidence ;  we  only  wonder  that  he  admits,  that  his  tiew  in« 
Tentjoji  IB  abt "  to  govern"  youbg  poets  "  iafieeibtm  of  con' 
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ceptitm."  The  whole  k  so  laudable,  that  ire  need  waste 
no  more  time  upon  it:  we  shall  see  presently  how  Mr. 
Monney  applipB  these  admirable  rules  to  produce  "  that 
bold,  musical,  and  expressive  effect  which  blank  verse  is 
generallj  used  to  convey ;"  and  be  has  a  right  to  expect, 
that,  in  order  to  establish  the  assertions  we  have  made,  we 
should  give  some  extracts  from  this  rare  and  unequalled 
efibrt  of  his  muse. 

The  story  of  Caractacus  is  known  to  every  body,  as  well 
from  hifitorr,  as  from  Mason's  beautiful  and  regnlar  tragedy 
upon  the  Greek  model ;  but  Mr.  Monney,  who  starts  as  a 
rival,  not  only  of  Mason,  but  of  Shakespeare,  defies  all 
rules,  and,  by  his  tragedy,  gives  a  solution  of  the  doubt  we 
before  expressed ;  for  not  only  one,  but  all  the  unities  of 
time,  place,  and  action,  are  disregarded  as.  the  fetters  of  a 
soaring  genius.  Some  of  his  Dramatis  Persona  are,  hoir- 
ever,  new  and  amusing ;  such  as  two  Druids  and  a  Druidas^ 
called  Presagem,  Mirabundus^  and  Prtsaguria,  It  ought 
also  to  be  mentioned,  before  we  begin  our  specinieos,  that 
our  readers  must  not  expect  any  uniformity  m  the  pronun- 
ciation or  quantities  of  the  names ;  thus,  Galgaeus  is  aa 
often  pronounced  Galgacus  as  Galgdcus,  &c. :  Caiiitaiaif 
duo,  the  Queen  of  the  Brigantes,  is  a  name  in  which  Mr. 
Monney  delists,  because,  like  him,  it"  seems  to  set  at 
nouf^t  ail  rythmical  proportion.  Our  readers  will  bear 
in  mind,  also,  Mr.  Monney's  bloMk-verse  gamut,  and  maric 
the  great  use  he  has  made  of  it  in  communicating  har- 
moii;^  and  correctness  to  his  lines — such  harmony  aaa  cw 
rectness  as  never  before  were  witnessed. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  a  druidical  dialogue  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  human  sacrifice  to  be  made  fom  victory  sained  by 
'  Caractacus  over  the  Romans.  Presageusand  Mirabun- 
dus  teem  with  omens  and  wonders  as-well  as  the  lady  Druid, 
Presaguria.  This  serves  to  introduce  a  love  scene  be- 
tween Galgacus,  a  British  warrior,  and  Junia^  but  first 
some  line  lines  pass  between  Junia  and  her  confidante. 

"£iifer  JuNiA  on^CoRDiCA. 

"Jim.  What  said  the  queea,  my  molherl  does  she  attend 
To  Beetbe  holy  sacrifice  perfonn'd  I 

"Cor.  Her  M;yesty  requir'd  I'd  tellyou,yes; 
And  bid  me  learn  of  you,  if  you  did  know 
The  King,  yeur  fiither,  does  expect  you  there. 
And  if  Galgacus  had  inforin'd  you  so. 

*'  Jim.  1  shall  attend ;  say  to  to  my  niotheri 
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But,  ^by  Itttt  prince,  1  BO  comountl  retwiv'd    ' 
ExpreuiwMtbe  King's  desire  I  should. 

[Etrit^or. 
That  kind  GMgaeus,  whoM  lovesbautd  speed  him,  ■ 
Has  oot  ceiiw,  excites  a  fearfB)  mwdtr: 
He  feditteiB  dutj^  ofaides  bis  gentle  lovm. 
And  therefore  lb  DBS  me:  soft;  &r  here  he  codies. 
Enter  Gaj-gacus. 

"  Gah  I  bring,  fair  Princess,  from  yopr  noble  sire, 
,    An  erjgiid  of  bis  kingly  wishes  t'  you, 
That  you  this  morning'  meet  liini  at  lb'  temple. 
And  join  the  grand  solemnities  with  him. 

"  Jttn.  I'lianksfor  the  Irotfble  you  have  taken.  Prince, 
1  have  to  beg  you  wHI  accept  from  me ; 
But  I  have  ieam'd  tbe  royal  will  before 
On  that  same  subject,  and  shall  obey  it. 

"  Gal.  I  gladly  shaH  convey  your  dot'ous  answer. 

"  Jm.  In  doing  so  I  shall  be  nnich  obllg'd, 
ySbicb  thanks,  kind  Frinre,  but  poorly  will  rquy. 

"  Gai.  Oh,  lovely  Princess,  one  svtxctiook  of  love^ 
But  one  approving  smile  from  those  bright  eyes 
Will  ev'ry  obligation  cancel, 
"Which  my  poor  services  can  e'er  incur. 
OI).  dear  JoDtal  permit  a  soldier  plead 
In  hts-  rude  strsius.the  humble  cause  of  love;     . 
'fiain  beseech  jou  tJ  allow  his  passion. 
To  prompt  his  tongue  will)  increasing  ardoiir. 
To  tell' bow  mnchhe  loves  and  doats  on  youl 

"  Jun.  Oh,  fie,  Gallga«Us ;  tb"  soMier's  better  tiieiBe 
Would-be  on  battles  noUy  fou^taud  won. 
Of  captives  in»de,  and  enesiies  subdu'd. 

"  Gal.  AI»»!  dearPciucew,  swaeteat.  lordywud. 
The  soldier's  fierceness  loses  all  its  fires, 
A(»d  softens  iato.geirtleaeAs  and  jhtre, 
Wiieq,  gaaii^  1  Mmir'-d  yciur  woodrous  o|wra>0. 

"  JujL.  You  koMv,  Gfi^m,  'ti«  my  faliier's  wiU 
That  I  withhold  from  you  fiiy  hand  and  beut. 
Until  teu  battles,  io  succeasioD  >vou 
By  you,  the  leader  of  hia  valiant  guards, 
Nine  out  of  which  haVe  only  been  aehieT'd; 
Tfierefore,  brave.  Prince,  pray  speak  no  more  of  love 
ITotiil  the  tentb  shall  be  accomplished. 

"  Gal.  Caa  Ibehold  you,  and  not  speak  of  tovet 
V^,  lovely  Jiinia,  that's  impoasible ! 
lo^iiung  sot^ness  tempers  ev'ry  seme, 
Ilti«Ki  IwHi  t^  bearl,  and.  mu«s  aie  speak  cf  t«Te.  . 
■Oh,  cbarsMUg  d^nons.  ^w  tad  louofa  tliis  band, 
.     .ilntlicfuvRrHclilig-Ja  nutr  tflo^er  hsatt 
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"  Jun.  I  fear,  Galgtctu,  you  htre  caus'd  too  mod  ; 
But  it  must  be  suppresi'd,  you  know  it  should ; 
My  Other's  vows  must  not  be  lightly  held 
By  me  or  vou, — ^Ten  battles  must  be  won, 

"  Gal.  Yei.  Princess,  of  (hat  I  am  well  aware. 
And  that  'tis  which  mtikes  this  day  more  awful : 
The  chance  of  battle  causes  chilling  fear, 
With  which  my  heart,  tilt  uow,  was  unacquainted ; 
For  should  the  Roman  arms  victor'oug  prove,* 
Jimia  and  Galgacus  may  ever  part. 

"  Jan.  Heav'n  forbid  that  stich  event  should  hai^tenl  - 
But  leave  me  now,  Galgacus,  pray  do  leave  me. 
To  vent  my  tears,  for  I  am  sorrowful : 
My  heart  forebodes  some  sad  disaster  nigh, 
Which  causes  me  to  wish  findutge  my  grief. 
In  lonely  solitude,  with  ardent  prayer. 
To  supplicate  the  gods  to  'veit  all  ill. 
For  your  protection  and  your  save  return." 

This  does  not  even  posseBs  the  merit  of  beio^  prose  roB 
mad,  and  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  most  insipid  pall- 
ing trash  that  ever  was  mis-called  versification.  What  sort  of 
ntesBure  (and  we  should  hardly  know  that  it  was  so  intended, 
if  it  were  not  cut  out  into  shreds  of  words)  according  to 
Mr.  Monnej's  admirable  rules,  are  the  following  lines : — 


"  '  Gaiu  beseech  you  to  allow  his  passion 

To  prompt  hb  tongue  witb  increasing  ardour." And 

"  Oh,  charming  Princess,  'How  me  touch  this  hand. 
And  crave  a  feeling  in  your  tender  heart,"  &c.  &c. 

In  short,  never  before  was  such  a  miserable  attempt  made. 

What  too,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  the  meanii^  of  the 
eliptical  commas  that  we  find  so  often  inserted,  not  merely 
before  vowels  to  compress  two  syllables  into  one,  bqt  before 
consonants ;  thus,  in  the  above  extracts,  we  have  "  Ih' 
queen,'''  "  t"  yoUf"  "  tk'  soldiers,"  &c.;  and  sometimes  we 
are  indulged  with  a  further  novelty  of  cutting  off  the  vowel 
in  the  more  important  word,  as  "  to  'vert  ful  til"  instead 
of  "  t'  avert  all  ill."  What  also  is  intended  by  writiog 
duteous  dut'otis,  and  victorious  vidor'ous,  unless,  to  employ 
the  author's  own  words,  it  he  to  give  "  the  musical  and  ftr* 
pressive  effect  which  blank  verse  is  generally  used  to  coO' 
Tey."  But  lest  itshould.be  thought  that  we  have  selected 
an  unfoir  specimen,  or  that  our  poet*s^r(e  is  not  the  moving 
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patboa  oflore,  we  will  subjoin  an  extract ofa  difierent kind, 
in  wbicb  he  deals  in  those  great  ingredients  of  tragedj^, 
**  (reason,  blood,  and  death."  Vellocatus,  like  another 
Ganelon,  has  betrayed  his  king  Caractacus,  and  on  his  way 
to  the  Roman  camp  meets  Junia,  to  whom  he  oiTers  vio- 
lence ;  she  resists  in  the  admirable  quotation  already  made. 

"  What  mem*  youl  Surely  brave  Vellocatus 
Ydu  cannot  mean  ^encement  to  my  sex  I" 

But  he  succeeds  in  carrying  her  off  to  the  skirts  of  the  en- 
trenchments of  the  enemy. 

"  Jvn.  Oh,for  good  lieaven's  sake,  spare,  oh  spare  me  I 
I  shall  die  with  anguish  as  you  force  me  I 

"  VtU.  Resist  no  longer,  for  it  is  in  vain : 
No  power  on  earth,  ia  heaven,  or  faetl. 
Shall  tear  vou  from  my  arms  ! 

"Jan.  bh,  heav'niy  powers  I 

[Near  fmUii^. 
Enter  Galgacitb. 
*    "Gal.  Methmksl  hearthatheav'oly  voiceagain. 

[At  he  enters. 
Qh  you  vile  monster  in  a  human  shape  1 

[Setting  VtUocatiu. 

Forego  yonr  sacrilegious  grasp  of  this 

Dear  angel;  or,  by  the  heaTeolygods, 

I'll  tear  you  all  to  pieces,  and  scatter 

'     O'er' these  fields  your  filthy  fragments  I 

,  [Oalgacutforat  her  from  km. 

Emtera  RomaaEtcorti 

" Here,  herel 

A  moment,  Shn,  support  this  drooping  lily. 

Till  this  vile  traitor  Kels  my  just  revenge. 

Made  bite  thc^  land  he  basely  has  defil'd  I 

Now,  base  viper,  inbmous  deserter. 

And  villain,  traitor,  coward  in  extreme  1 

Be  qnick  in  drawing  your  disgraced  sword. 

Or  [  shall  he  compell'd  to  turn  assassin ! 

"  Veil.  Who  are  you)  Oh,  the  haughty  prince  Galgaciis I 
Have  at  you,  you  iiiipudent  intruder, 
And  thus  we'll  try  to  whom  the  prize  belongs. 

"  Gal.  Words  are  hitt  poor  my  proud  contempt  to  speak ; 
■    My  sword  shall  telt  it  to  your  coward  heart ! 

[Kgkt,  Velloaamfalb. 
"  JWn.  frmetnjr-^  Where  am  n  Galgacns,  oh,  Galgicail 
*'  Qal.  Beheld  him  here  before  you,  heav'nly  maid  I 
And  view  that  bdl-houndr  wclfring  in  bit  gore  I 
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"•Ank.  Ofr,allfanh«R'nlyj^sd*I — bit  liel 
It  is,  it  19,  and  w«  dnll  aiiHA  be  blot  I 

[  JAs^Smv  info  Go^scm'  «''"**' 
"  Ga/.  Welcone,  yoM greatest  (rcaiute  of  ■»} null 

"  Velt.  Could  I  the  wislies'of  n>y  so\l1  obt-diu^ 
I'd  pluck  penltiroD  from  thp  deepest  5eir, 
And  wilb^du^iiMite  lani  btni  H  cm  you  1 
May  blackest  ewMt  hang  (Ver  these  danm'd  rcahiSt ' 
Tbose  cursed  reRlms,  wberp  all  my  liopes  are  cnish'd,    . 
AadatI  my  hi^  Hspir^iilgSprosttilK  fie;   , 
I,  ipark  of  scorn  fur  this  proud- pmce  to  fn>«ll  Mi! 
By  all  the  furies,  and  all  hell's  grim  godst 
t  would  dot  glut  Ills  tight  another  dtoment 
With  my  expiring  pangs,  for  years  of  liie.— 

My  sword  sliall r  Ob  f 

[As  he  liftt  up  his  sword,  he  txpira. 

"  Gal,  There  fled  tbe  blackest  soul  hell  e'er  reecived." 

'Her«  ^¥i  have  our  author  in  bis  true  vein,  "  fierce  ae  ten 
furies,  terribU  as  hell !"  tikie.  Indeed,  'Hub  geniu^  hubbies 
and  boiU  o'er  the  btiiti."  Imagine  the  selfsatisfhction  with 
which  he  li^ad  them  over  after  ppuring  out  those  fine  Irothy 
lines  put  iato  the-  month  of  the  dying  Vellocatus :  te  bad 
taken  Sat/es^  recipe  of  stewed  prunes  to  Bpnie,purp«Be. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  dose  our  review  without  noticing 
two  lines  which  we  were  much  surprised  to  find  in  (he  Ira* 
ffedy,  t>ecause  the  s^ntiiMeRt^  doni;h  csAolOBt  is  loleraMe, 
nowtaVtr  tU  ekprest  i 

"  The  soldier  who  it>an(j  datlii  («  bktf  his  honour, 
Istiotsodearils  be  Midtnlld^urbiiKls-",, 

And  we  should  have  been  nabneld  tothttric-Uiaala  pibsiary, 
h«i  we  not  been  ^iitf  c^ti^n  that  th*  MtbOr  nfttW  heard 
of  the  name  nf  Beaum«M  Mtl  FlMdMi^  He  MJelUft  lo  have 
"  stumbled  on  a  vii'tU^  Dttttwttt^^"  ptitbAp*  bv  iIMM^  soiae- 
thing  like  Swift^ft  l^gMpbfc  maefahw. 

It  is  npw  time,  towever,  to  dismiBs  Mt.  Moiltifty  dnd  bis 
"  ftew  tfigedy,''  as  he  aptly  catU  it ;  new  ft  is  Itibver;  way, 
for  even  absiirdity-  ana  stupidity  weire  neVer  carri^  so 
6r  befare.  We  defy  bny  .jnan  to  produce  any  thing 
in  tlite  whdle  ra^e  of  the  oraih^  so  pn(-,emuie4t}y  bad : 
"  flare  ^^rance-and  dullness  meet, 
,  To  Biake  tin  ^ecimeivc^nipletc.'^ 
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For  out  of  the  cMi  feldea,  as  toen  aaielh, 
Gomctb  all  (bis  tie«r  come,  fro  yen  to  ytte ; 
ABAomttrfaU  bookei,  higoodfeMtb, 
Cemsth  lU  tins  nawe  icieiict  that  wen  lere. 

t'ktuar'$  AmoK-ff-i'mUu,  M.  4. 

Art.  X.— 1.  Sfajgjrifs  Niobe :  or  his  A^e  of  Teares.  The 
first  part.  A  TVeafiJe  no  hss  'pr<ifitablt  and  comfortable 
than  the  times  damtwile.  Wherein  Deaths  visard  ts  palled 
off,  and  her  face  discouered  not  to  be  so  fearefuU  as  the 
Fulgar  makes  it':  aftd  witkull  it  is  skewed,  that  Death  is 
oncly  bad  to  the  bad,  good  to  the  good.  The  second  edition; 
nerclie  corrected  and  amended.  Printed  at  Lond<Mi,  bj 
HupQphre^  Lownes,  16tl.     hSino.  pp.  SOS. 

2.  Staffords  Niobe,  dtssolv'd  into  a  Nilus :  or  his  Age 
drowned  in  her  owne  teares .-  seruing  as  a  Secotfd  Par}  to 
the  former  Treatise.  Wherein  the  vanilie  and  vHanie  of 
the  Age,  and  the  miserie  of  Man  are  so  painted  to  the 
fift,  OS  that  it  will  make  a  man  long  to  leave  this  painted 
nfe,  to  came  to  that  true  and  eternml.orie.  SecIgsueaSe- 
culo.  Printed  at  London  b;  H :  L :  for  Matbew  Lowne^ 
1611.     ISrno.  pp.263. 

When  we  Fecollect  how.  many  evitical  works  upon  th^ 
productions  of  our  apceetors  have  b«en  published  within  the 
last  ten  jeare,  under  the  direction  of  most  learned  and  m- 
Bidiiaua  men,  it  secmi  eigular  that  this  curioos  and  valuable 
*ork  should  haVe  hitherto  escaped  notice;  eren  the  name 
ef  ita  author  is  not  mentioned  in  the  biographical  dictiona- 
rieB.of  Dr.  Aikin,  or  Mr.  Omlmerp,  norin  the' iJitfgrapAnt 
JBritmmioai  this  ia  the  more  Bingularbeeauae  the  inda^ 
triOU»  Lvmpriere  -  hw  noticed  '.Jr^Aow/  Stafford  aad  liw, 
'  woi^,.aml  iiaB  lupf^ied  a  ftw  dates  (from  what  source  (fam 
Mtt  «pp«ar)  aolne  of  wfai^b  are  (ilrob&bly  incorrect.  This 
Mience  ftf  bibliO^rapheni  and  biographers  is  no  doobt  to  be 
ntlriUited  to-  tM  extreme  riu-itj  of  the  book,  which,  we 
believe,  has  not  been  bronght  Ut  the  faomnMi'  for  Aiaiiy 
rears,  and  for  which  one  of  our  most  tasteful  collectora  has 
in  vain  offered  a  very  high  price.  It  will  be  our  business 
to  give  such  particulars  of  the  author  as  we  have  been  able 
to  collect ;  and  such  extracts  from  his  boOk  as  may  serve  to 
Hlu^rate  its  character  and  cnriositv. 

It  seeBiB  certain  l^at  St^^ords  Niobe  was  not  only  known 
to,  but  used  by  Milton :  the  eloqaenoe  and  zeu  of  tte 
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writer  in  (faQ  cause  of  morality  and  religion  codI4  not  &il  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  "  that  man  of  migh't;  mind."  One 
passage  of  which  he  availed  himself  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  this  production,  where  Stafford  suppoeea 
himself  to  be  addressed  by  Satan  ;  who  gives  a  description 
of  his  infernal  domain.  "  True  it  is,  Sir,  (says  he)  tliat  I 
(storming  at  the  name  of  supremacie)  sought  to  depose  my 
Creator:  which  the  watchfull,  ali-sceing  eye  of  Providence 
finding,  degraded  me  of  my  AngelicaJl  dignitie,  dispos- 
sessed me  of  all  pleasures ;  and  the  Seraphin^  and  Cheru- 
bin,  Throni,  Domtrtaltones,  Virtutes,  Polestates,  Principaius, 
Arch-angeli,  Angeli  and  nil  the  celestial  Hierarcbyes  (with 
a  shout  of  applause)  sung  my  departure  out  of  Heaven: 
my  Alleluia  was  turned  into  an  Ehu  ;  and  too  soOue  I  found 
that  I  wns  corruptilibilis  ab  alio,  though  not  in  alio,-  and 
that  he  that  gaue  me  my  being,  could  againe  take  it  from 
mee.f  Now,  for  as  much  as  I  was  once  an  Angel  of  light, 
it  was  the  will  of.Wiedome  to  confine  me  to  DarkuesB,  and 
lo  create  mee  Prince  therofy  that  so  /,  who  could  not  obw 
in  Heauetiy  might  commaund  in  Hell.  And  belieue  mee.  Sir, 
/  had  rather  controule  within  my  darke  Diocese,  then  to  xe- 
inhabUe  coelum  etnpyreum,  and  there  Hue  in  subiection^  tmder 
check." 

The  first  passage  in  italics  will  immediately  call  to  mind 
MUtou's  enumeraljon  of 

"  Thrones,  dominations,  piincedoms,  virtues,  powers  I" 

but  this  he  miglit  hove  obtained  from  learned  writers  of  the 
time,  who  entered  more  into  the  sulnect  than  Staflford. 
In  AdUus  ad  Logicam,  autore  SamueU  Smithy  1634,  tbe 
same  enumeration  is  given  as  that  of  Stafford,  though  the 
order  (^renk  is  inverted.  Smith  is  treating  of  the  cuestial 
iatelligences,  G^jus  ordo  at  (be  says)  1  SerepHin,  S  Che- 
rubin,  S  Tkroma,  ^:Poteatas,  5  Dontirtatio,  6  Firtus,  7  Prim- 
civatus,  8  Archangelus,  9  Angelut.  The  last  lines  of  tbe 
above  quotation  are  more  conclusive,  and  formed  the  basis 
of  one  of  the  finest  characteristic  passages  in  the  Parodist 
Lott,     Satan  in  triumphant  despair  excbiims 


''  Id  my  choice 


To  reigii  is  worth  amtntion,  though  in  Hell;  '  ' 

'    Belter  to  rrtgn  in  Hell,  than  tent  ui  Heavtm." 

Which  is  precisely  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Staffoid.  A 
nwdfr  wlio.is.well  acquainted  with  the  Paradise.  Lost  will 
probably  observe  .other  coincidences  as  we  proceed...  .    .  . 
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■  '  Butler  also,  who  bad  not  a  mind  Tery  congeniai  with  that 
-of  Stafford,'  seems  to  have  imitated  two  lines  inserted  in 
the  Niobe ;  the  author  is  speaking  of  the  debauchery  ami 
foolhardineas  of  young  men  of  his  day :     ' 

"  These  are  they  who,  being  drunk. 
Will  tight  fur  a  piiine,  a  pot,  or  a  punk." 

It  is  said  that  the  author  was  born  in  Northamptonahire  of 
a  noble  family,  most  likely  a  branch  of  that  of  Lord  Stafford, 
for  he  wrote  a  small  boob  entitled, "  Honour  and  Virtue  tri- 
umphant over  the  Grave;  exemplified  in  the  Life  and 
-Death  of  HeniT  Lord  Stafibrd;"  and  in  the  epistle  tn  the 
reader  of  his  Niobe  he  states,  that  "  his  birth  styled  him  a 
gentleman  ;"*  in '  another  place  he  says,  that  he  was  a  i 
younger  brother,  "or  he  should  have  thought  himself  a 
companion  for  a  very  proper  man."  Whether  he  was  a 
aufierer  on  account  of  his  youth  does  not  appear,  but  in  one 
part  of  his  work,  be  is  very  severe  against  older  brothers. 
He  was  of  Oriel  College,  and,  as  i^mpriere  asserts,  was 
made  Master  of  Arts  in  16S3;  but  there  is  rea^n  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  this  date,  for  though  Stafford  admits  that,  when 
he  wrote  his  Niobe,  "  he  was  in  his  sprint  of  youth,"  and 
elsewhere  adverts  to  his  "  unfortunate  fortunes  and  un- 
ataied  youth,"  be  could  scarcely  be  less  than  twenty  years 
old  at  the  time ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  take  his 
degree  till  1623,  would  postpone  it  to  rather  too  late  a  pe- 
riod; probably  it  ought  to  be  1613.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
alsoj  that  thevolume  on  our  table  is  the  second  edition,  and 
though  a  6rst  has  never  we  believe  been  heard  of,  it  must  have 
been  of  an  earlier  date  than  1611.  Lempriere,  the  only  biogra- 
pher wbo  mentions  Stafford,  had  never  seen  the  firet  part  of 
bis  Niobe,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity.  He  fixes  his  death 
in  1641,  and  justly' terms  him  a  man  of  great  learning.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the  same 
writer,  exclusive  of  those  we  have  already  noticed : — 

*'  Meditations  and  Resolutions,"  12mo. 

"  Life  and  Death  of  Diogenes." 

"  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

«'  The  Pride  of  Honour.^' 

To  these  we  have  to  add  a  small  34mo.  volume,  which 
also  had  never  fallen  under  the  eye  of  the  biographer,  called 

■  In  bU  Address  "  to  the  long-eared  reader,"  he  otuerves  "  that  his  OMoe 
admilt  of  bat  few  comparatiies  ■;'  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  Niobe,  hi^ 
tpleen  accuses  him  "  for  that  he  (not  having  an  eye  ad  gofu,  ct  jtoom*,  tl 
fiM  mt/teimu  ifiij  Lived  at  a  rate  far  below  the  height  of  his  blood." 
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«  The  Day  of  Sriratm,"  IfiSS^  the  4cidic»(iQa  u,  ^  To  ike 
■cMt  haepr  Mistrene  ot  all  uiBCJnafole  Giaoec,  vliid  bea»- 
tifie  asd  enoUe  Ibe  B^  and  Mnii,  tJu  LaAy  Tke^pbOM 
Coke-^'  in  which  Stafianl .eUtea,  that  be  should  riK>ctfy 
place  her  name  *'  before  a  Jarre  ^eater  worke,  wfait^ 
(Heaven  essiBtiu^)  mixbt  eternize  her  and  itsetfe."  He  re- 
fers, probably,  to  **  The  Femalt  Glory,  or  fhe  Life  and 
DeaUi«f  onr  fflenied  Lady,  the  Holy  Virgin  Uuy,"  which 
is  ihsafted  t«  the  same  lady,  and  bears  date  in  the  Bame 
Ipear,  and  noet  iilcehr  appeared  vefy  bsod  afitw  "  The  Day 
at  SalTatiott."*  Tub  yiotV  is  written  in  a  Yiery  Bysticsl 
rhapsodical  strain,  and  gare  great  oSeocete  fhe  imrtt^as 
fraaa  aome  of  .the  tenats  pramu^i^ed  in  it  t  indeed  the 
I4iobe  appcara  to  have  exprnenMo^much  Apportion.  Stat 
£trd  uever  woi  mairied,  far  be  asEerta-thst  he  had  RHuJe  a 
vow. against  H;  and  ia  page  117  of  (beifirit  pact,  iie  ob- 
•ervei,  *>  I  do  notenaic,  outatBUlale,  tfae  hananease  «€I1m 
larte  Josephas  Scaligrr,  who  being  ^lesoaidea  ^m  flriace% 
and  haniog  aH  tna  race  in  his  reioea,  fledde  the  BocMtie  of 
wanton  women;  feartT^  least,  be  dhould  beget  ime,  who 


aught  one  day  destrw  ns  £uniiie,  and  lahelastre'finfli  i^ 
aad  so  he  himwlfe,  like  aseaii-gad,  gtue  a  period  to  his 
pareiitage.     Ol  if  a  aan  bad  all  his  linage;idhisloinc8,  it 


were  brane  smodtering  it  there  rather  ihen  faeereafier  lo  let 
adiy  <rooked  brandi  defonne  the  beautie  of  the  whfda 
«rtocke;  or  any.  disorderly  persoB,  either  in  life.ordoath,  (a 
purchase  inbmy  to  his  nliolc  faotily." 

After  a  dedication  to  the  £arl  of  .Salisbaiy,,  and  an'  adr 
dreaa  "  to  the  ileoder  in  gen^all,"  fbituwe  «;  cmioni 
efHstle  *' to  the  loag-eared  Header,"  si  which  die  .author 
refbre  to  the  <il^ectioa8  :raade  to  the.  first  editioa  of  Ac 
Nic^;  one  of  which  was  tiiat  **  he  bed -thoaghit  iiimself 
wortln^  of  Sir  I%ilip  Sidneys  coibpury;"  to  tbisbe  replKS 
MihlfowB': 

"  Thilg  lir,  I  toHl  taafti  no  eomparisaoM  vrilk  that  Superlafm 
{although  I  knowe  that  my  wane  admitUfhfao  comparatiitts) :  but 
thu  I  mii  say,  that  had  not  elder  nature  made  tnee  a  yamiger  irothr, 
I  iluivld  haw  fAtmght  my  selfe  a  companion  for  'a  very  proper  nun. 

»  The  epiiQe  to  Lady  T.  Coke  U  sofficiently  falsome.  "  My  motivA  Gir 
jtedcJicmtian  of  tbis  engaiiir  Uteufoeto  v«ht  Latohip.  »re«bn)fc  jMt 
knvTrlHlee.  ^your  Tertne,  andmy  awn  oMifMion,  dec.  HtJl-wiHteti  W 
fv&r  IMlShtp  in  the  Ronm  lB«fnBge,tbe  Preacb,  the  IUliaD,«r  tfae  Sjm- 
Khb,  theji-had  beene  ahnaat  as  Ainriliar  to  you  as  tbis  your  nattow  tangve,  ■• 
WhM  yon  an  njitreisfe  of  m  grCM  an  elegmey,  that  ao  wordi  are  wAt  m 
JMuowtM-to  MaBaefOwritwn'M)6oBh/'-Siot 
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Sut,  fmeanshbrtfyto  Jead fortune  to  IhtCwrer  of  Kght'tn  Hotbome: 
tmd-ifht  can  recouet  her  tight,  liMke  no  do»bt  hut  when  she  tea  me, 
»ittwiU.doe»tMut^S  /oraie.  HouathftUr,  Sir,  for  pour  bttteriU' 
t^a^ien,  it  Aall  Miffice  you  tohiowe,  that  iiir  Philip  ^ydaey  hath 
appmned  to  me  in  a  vision  (when  the  tyn  of  my  ttUdUrt  were  dazeled 
vnlh  the  bright  heamee  of  hit  saules  beautie)  and  called  me  his  fauo- 
rite  after  death,  the  renewcr  of  his  renowne,  8c  the  glazer  of  bis 
glorie.  Geueruus  Gentleqian,  taid  he,  whose  neuer-gloziug  spirit 
this  faw'oing  age  will  neuer  reward ;  my  sgule  bowes  herselfe  lo  theei 
&  breathes  ber  loue  vpon  thee,  for  makiog  her  immortalt  to  all  mor- 
talitie:  a  beue^t,  for  the  which  Ingratitude  lierselfe  would  j*eel<l 
tiiaoks.  I  hearesaie,  tbatsome  PednnticuMpate  hath  tearmed  thee 
saocie,  fiVr  daring  to  approach  so  iteertf  my  presence ;  not  knowing 
tliat  B'title,  is  not  irorth  a  tittle :  it  being  onelie  an  accident  of  gen* 
tilitf^;  and  therefore, 'ini\y  be  with,  or  iioia'tt,  mte  interittt  mbiecti. 
MMi^faaubbeenedegradedof  their  titles:  but  of  gentilitte  ilo  man 
can  btide|mued.  But  list ;  Fate  calls  me  back :  no  more  then  but 
ttos;  (bat  unc«  tfaou  neaer-  Mwest  my  bodie,  and:yet  thy  souU 
makelh  toiK-to  miiw:  kDOwe.lhat  mtDereturneBlouer-wiHch  sbaH 
prove  perpetual.  f^reweUi  &,bdiuettaU,  that  no  man  will  scorn* 
thy  companie,  eicq>t  those,  who  esteeme  a  sboppe-puppie  (that  can 
onelie  sbewe  himselfe)  better  then  a  Gentleman  that  truelie  vnder- 
stands  bimselfe. 

"  No  sooner  had  this  Miracle  of  Nature  ended  (to  me)  the  Oracle 
of  Witdotne,  bvt  that  fie  vanUhelh,  S;  ray  toule  Jleto  after  him.attend- 
mg  him  till  hee  tooke  tanctvarie  in  tluU  sanctified  place,  where  nothing 
tKat  it  profane  can  enter. 

"  Now  Mr.  Carper,  if  you  belieue  that  this  vision  was  onelie  a  strong 
imagination  of  mine,  or  rather  afnbU,  you  may  so  doe :  but  Imtill  at- 
mae  you,  that  in  aefntoeeledgement  of  the  fauom;'Sf  grace  he  did  me, 
i  cemnot  but  adde  that  vehicn  Homer  hath  o^Hector,  and  applie  it  to 

Nan  bominh  cert^  mortalis  filius  ille 

Esse  videbalur,  sed  diuo  seniine  nstus. 
"  A^:  Ivnllyet  goe  fixtber,  and  affirme,  that  if  I  should  eem* 
pare  a  Philip  of  England,  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  toy  compaxiieM 
would  not  bee  so  absurd,  osPlutarchscMn/Mrti^  Agesilausvct/A  Pom- 
pey.  Jtptake  n«t  thit  toftatler  euen  t/Ct  Ufliesl  of  his  linage:  for,  I 
hold  it  at  bate  tofiatter  man,  otitis  value  to  flatter  Gad," 

Tbe  work  itself  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  the 
author  and  hie  Soule:  he  eloquently  asks,  "  Is' not  this 
rotten  body,  this  all-corruption,  this  worBt  of  earth,  a  suffi- 
cient^ieon  vnto  the«,  but  that  thou  thy  selfe  must  becoras 
a  prison  \o  thy  selfe?"  In  reply,  his  Soule  launches  out 
in  invectives  upon  tbe  deluge  of  sin  which  corera  tbe  age: 
he  declares,  that  "  his  pen, following  his  hearts  notion^ 
trembJeth,  tbe  paper  vraxetb'  wan  and  pal^  and  th«  inlM 
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puttetb  on  melancholies  sad  hew,"  when' be  writes  of  the 
cormptions  of  the  times,  ia  which  were  verided  the  words 
of  Seneca — Habebitur  aliquando  ebrietate  honor^  etplurimuM 
meri  cepisse  virlus  erit  i  he  inveighs  against  drunkenness, 
pride,  and  flatterv,  and  then  censures  the  qusrretBome  dii- 
position  of  that  time,  bo  celebrated  for  duelling,  that  some 
men  made  it  their  profession,  and  with  the  most  unlicensed  ' 
daring  held  out  puolic  challenges  to  all  comers.  The  dis- 
tinction between  true  valour  and  fool-hardj  impetuosity  ii 
well  drawn  in  a  few  words. 

"Tbelint  of  these  (quairelling)  hath  more  by  toi^e,  then  sword, 
^rcbased  to  it  selfe  the  name  of  valour:  which  in£ed  is  no  oeerar 
to  valour  then  phremie  to  wisedome.  True  valour  biddetb  a  man 
6ght  pro pttria, et  patrepatriie;  Ibis  bngtarde  courage  incites  amaa 
to  figbt  cwn  Jralre,  cimt  putre ;  the  former  perswadeth  a  man  to  be 
care&ill  not  ooette  tbat  hee  take  do  ioiurie,  but  (euen  religious)  that 
hee  doe  none ;  the  later  aaitb,  tbst  hee  is  wortb;  of  iniurj  tbat  ofkn 
none.  The  one  saith,  Fif^ht  beii^  prouokcd;  tbeotbcr  layes,  Pro- 
Holie  to  6ght.  And  therefore  I  Ihioke  that  Senega  spake  rather  out 
of  the  greataesBC  of  hit  iniad,  then  the  depth  of  his  wisedome,  when 
be  defined  fortitude  to  bee  Seitalia  periculenim  reptUmdomm,  uei' 
pUndorum,  prouocandomm :  Ibat  is,  A  Science  of  repelling,  of  re- 
tehtm^  and  protioking  dan^eri  The  later  of  wliicb  is  false ;  seeing 
there  k  uo  laan  wisely  valiant,  nbo  will  sot  rather, inuoke  help* 
against  danger  than  prouoke  it."     (p.  30-— 32-) 

This  pugnacious  disposition  he  name 
lers  of  drunkenness,  and  another  is  11 
he  maintains  was  never  before  carried 
extreme.  The  following  quotatioh  exi 
dinary  powers  of  language,  and  some 
swering  those  who  hold  it  to  be  no  offence. 

"  Nil,  no :  it  is  no  ofience  at  all  to  dlow  bim  eo  much  for  euerie 
course :  so  causing  him  to  spend  flesh  for  siluer,  till  be  become  so 
iank  and  leane,  that  his  legs  are  scarce  able  to  support  their  late 
portly  jjioung  master;  going  still  as  if  bee  were stttuig,  (occasioned 
through  the  imbedllitie  of  his  iiamue-sthngs)  aud  so  drie,  that  a 
marrow-bone- man,  if  bee  should  boile  bis  hoses,  coitM  scarce  get 
out  two  droppes  of  moisture :  bis  eyes  so  hollow,  that  they  runne 
hack  to  salute  his  mcmon,  least  she  should  forget  them ;  and  his 
icheekes  denting-in,  as  it  be  were  stiH  sucking  at  a  bottle.  And 
bow  my  braue  slaue,  being  a  neighbour  to  death,  beginnelfa  to  find 
Ibat  aU  this  while  be  hath  mistaken,  and  worshipped  a  Use  dei^ 
fbr  a  true ;  and  that  therefore  (llioug^  ceiaii^  tkrou^  wcalmes, 
to  bume  here  in  lust)  be  ahal  euer  tHuiae  in  oeiier-eoosumi^g  Sve. 
-Where  is  his  DUBtresse  aovl  whose  praises  shonld  bee  written  with 
ptnvu  of  AngeU  wiags ;  whose  drinke  shouki  bee  Nectar  and  Ain- 
brosia.  Hee  now  must  lefuie  her  behnde  him,  common  to  men, 
that  shall  one  day  bee  common  to  diueU.    It  breedeth  astonishnent 
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JD  «e,  to  bean  a  man  itite  a  womn,  Diuau  enghm,  of  a  hemunltf 
Jealurr,  goddet*  »/  mg  thought*,  nattav*  tittermett  Meuemr,  tfe, 
.wboae  bmlie  he  kuoweth  to  bee  compos'd  of  putrefaction,  bikI  linll 
one  dale  come  to  that  degree  of  rottenness,  that  (>ttAe  now,  in  tb« 
nostrils  of  God)  it  sliall  stink  in  the  nostrils  bvlh  uf  OMn  and  beaites. 
Season  and  Religion  teach  a  man  (as  her  renembrancer)  tittia  to 
court  his  Mistress:  Faiee  (ifuau  of  dust  and  dvrt,  wiilit  pttatt  yamr 
aurghowrrdtceyingmakUu,  afttr  ttme  fate  yeart»,  or  motutfu,  tr 
daiet,  to  haiu  thtne  star-thining  eyr$  »fyoiir»  Mten-<!Ut  «itk  Kormet, 
-*md  the  hola  btcome  eage$  for  cawer»J  whm  your  dtlieaft,  mo«H 
iodff  dull  be  et^oldtd  in  earths  rugged  armn ;  and  i/tmr  toft, 
aieming,  moitt,  ruhi/  lippei  be  kiiied  by  her  ntouldt/  tiumth ;  trW 
,^Mir  pure  rrd  and  ickile,  ih^t  be  turned  into  poore  broume  and 
Uacke ;  and  that  face,  which  hath  driven  to  many  into  eonmrnptianM, 
thdi  it  atlft  brr  consumed  to  nothing.  Yet,  for,  all  this,  our  youHg 
eeatlemea  win  not  forbeare  tbeir  amorous,  profane,  loue-discourset; 
pat  yeetde  aitnucb  boHour  to  women,  as  to  tneir  Maker."  (p.  99— 4C) 

There  have  been  various  opiniooB  among  writers  whe- 
ther poverty  be,  or  be  not,  an  evil :  poets,  who  have  gene; 
rally  severely  suffered  under  it,  have  often  taken  an  ineffec- 
tual revenge  upon  it  in  their  writii^ :  Chaucer  ia  one 
piece  terms  it  ''  a  hateful  good,"  but  b^re  he  Iiu  pro- 
ceeded far,  he  admits  that  "  very  povert  is  sinue  properly ;" 
Bad  Stafford  is  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  accuses  it  of 
being  the  *'  veile  of  wigdome,  carbe  to  the  minde,  the  com- 
mon enemy  to  vertue :"  indeed,  none  bestow  upon  it  ap> 
plause,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  content,  (certainly  not 
]ts  ordinary  associate,)  and  then,  as  Bentley  well  says  in  his 
only  English  poem,  the  posBeseor  is 

"  Great  without  patron,  rich  witboat  South  Sea." 

Swearing  is  next  censsred  ;  and  of  avarice  our  author 
observes,  that  "  it  first  made  theft  so  capitall  a  crime ;  it 
having  in  this  our  Land  a  greater  punishment  allotted  to  it 
then  adulterie,  and  many  more  enormous,  faainoue  crimes ;" 
and  then  he  sarcastically  adds,  "  I  know  no  reason  why 
adulterie  should  not  be  rewarded  with  death,  as  well  as 
theft,  but  onelie  this,  that  whereas  man  accounts  his  wife 
but  onely  as  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  hone  of  his  bone,  he 
esteems  of  his  coyne,  as  soule  of  his  soule."  In  a  fi'ee,  and 
rather  rambling  style,  he  traces  the  progress  of  a  child 
irom  inlancy  to  manhood,  shewing  the  various  trials  his 
virtue  has  to  encounter,  which  brings  the  author  to  reflect 
upon  the  d^raded  state  of  nobility  and  gentry  at  the  time 
he  wrote.  Here,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  by  the  ensuing 
jquotation,  he  hursts  out  in  a  cunous  rhapsodical  apostrophe 
to  the  soul  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  of  whom  vre  havealmdy 
■een  that  he  was  a  most  enthusiastic  worshipper. 
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"  The  beasts  tbemselnes  baue.  sense;  nay,  they,  have  a_  _ 
(tbogh  Dot  appareat)  vertues ;  but  none  of.  tben  euer  yet  qaoated 
one  degree  of  Cootemplations  rising  scale :  by  wbich  the  wise  i^ae, 
with  an  aspiri*^  stale,  ucends  the  throne  of  God ;  and  seeiog  raost 
things  there  inserutable^ii)  humilitie  descends  aeaine  vpon  his  foAte- 
stoole.  .  O !  but  Gentry  now  degenerates ;  Nobilitie  is  now  caatfi  to 
bee  nuda  relatte,  a  meere  bare  relation,  aad  nothing  else.  How 
tnanie  Players  haue' I  seene  vpon  a  stage,  fit  indeede  to  be  NobU- 
menl  how  many  that  be  NoblemeD,  fit  onely  to  represent  tbeml 
VVbyl  this  can  Fortime  do,  wlio  makes  some  companions  of  her 
Cbanot,  who  for  desert  should  be  lackJes  to  her  Ladiship.  Lei  me 
want  piltie,  if  I  dissolue  not  into  pittie,  when  I  see  such  poore  stufie 
mder  rich  stufie;  that  is,  a  body  richlie  clad,  whose  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  nothing  but  a  Luiiting  match,  a  racket-court,  or  a  cock-pit, 
or,  at  the  most,  the  story  of  Susanna*  in  an  ale-housb.  Rise,  Sidney, 
rise  !  thou  Englauds  etemall  honour,  reuiue  I  and  Iea3  the  reuolling 
spirits  of  thy  couatrey-tnen  against  the  soules  basest  foe.  Ignorance. 
But,  what  taike  I  of'^theel  heauen  hath  not  left  earth  thy  equall; 
neither  do  I  think  that  ab  orbr  condito,  since  Nature  first  was,  any 
man  hath  beene,  in  whom  Grnus  and  Genitu  met  so  right.  Tbon 
Atlas  to  all  vertaes,  thou  Hercules  to  the  Mus^s,  thou  Patron  to  the 
poor,  thou  deseruest  a  Quire  of  ancient  Bardi  to  siijg  thy  praises; 
who,  with  their  musicbes  melody,  might  expresse  thy  soutes  banao- 
nie.  Were  the  transmigration  of  soul<»  certain  (which  opinion,  as 
Csesar  saith,  the  ancient  Brittish  Unada  imbracod)  1  would  ^thy 
Boule  ha<i4ilted  into  my  bodie ;  or  wold  thou  wert  aliae  again,  that 
we  niighl  lead  an  indiuiduall  life  together.  Thou  wast  not  more  ad- 
mired at  home,  then  famous  abroad ;  thy  penue  and  sword  being  the 
Heraldesof  thy  Heroicke  deedes.  A  worthy  witnesse  of  thy  worth 
was  Lipiius ;  when  in  amazement  he  cried  out,  Nihil  Hbi  doM,  qnoi 
mtt  NafwtB,  out  Forluna  adett :  Avlhing,  Faith  he,  to  thee  it  abxtif, 
that  dther  to  Nature  or  Fortune  i*  prtteut.  And  in  another  place 
bee  addeth,  O  tw  Britannia  tua  elarum  tiduf,  aU  eert^tim  imcem 
^wtdunt  Virtus,  Muse,  Oratia,  Fortuna!  0,  saith  he,  thtm  dnigAf 
aar  of  ihj/  Brittany,  uihoie  light  it  fedde  by  Vertue,  the  Muttt, 
Fortune,  and  all  graces!  The  verses  wbich  are  extant  in  S.  Paul* 
Quire  at  Lnndon,  made  in  a  grateful  memory  of  this  King  of 
Knights,  sufficiently  declare  his  deserts  :  which  verses,  valour  and 
honour  command  me  heer  to  insert. 

England,  Netherland,  the  keaunu,  and  the  Arts, 
The  souldiers,  and  the  world,  haue  made  sixe  part* 
Of  the  Noble  Sydney:  for  who  will  suppose 
Tluit  a  imall  heaps  of  timet  can  Sydney  ituUttl 
England  hath  his  bodie,  for  thet  it  ftdde  ; 
Netherlimd  his  bloud,  in  her  defence  thed: 

■  PerhapE  Sufford  alludes  to  the  Story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elden,  told 
by  Robert  Greene,  in  a  small  pamphlet  called  The  Stinmr  ^  UMnHt, 
printed  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  EUzabetb, 
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TkeHameM  hmx  A»  mm/c;  lAe  ArU  hme  hUfam: 
Ail  aeuldiert  the  griefe :  the  World  Au  good  name. 
"  Lord,  I  haue  sinned  against  fbee,  and  heaven;  and  I  am"  not 
worthy  to  b«  called  thy  childe:  yet,  let  thy  mercit;  oblaine  this 
Boone  for  nie  from  tbee,  that  when  it  shal  please  thee  that  my  name 
be  no  more,  it  may  end  in  such  a  man  as  was  that  Sidua  Syd*ey- 
orvm."    (p.  111—117.) 

Such  8  panegj'ric  is 'not  easily  exceeded  either  ip  elo- 
quence or  in  singularity.     The  epitaph  is  also  preserved  in 
Camien's  Remains,  as  well  as  in  ChurchyarePs' "  True  Dis- 
course historicall  of  the  succeeding  Governours  in  the  Ne- 
therlatids,"    1603,   a  curious   pamphlet,  reviewed   in  our 
Number  for  June.     Many  were  the  eS'usions  of  a  like'kind 
poured  out  by  his  poetical  admirers,  some  of  great  merit, 
and  otheh;  of  none :  among  the  last  we  may  place  the  follow- 
ing by  Bancroft,  inserted  in  his  very  scarce  "  two  bookes  of 
Epigrammes^  as  he  misnames  them :  we  believe  that  it  haa 
never  been  referred  to  by  any  writer  of  the  life  of  Sidney, 
and  as  we  understand  that  a  new  Memoir  is  in  tbe  pres^ 
we  quote  it  merely  that  it  may  be  useful. 
**  On  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
"  Idols  I  hate,  yet  would  to  Sidtuys  wit 
Ofier  Castalian  healths,  and  kneele  to  it" 
We  shall'  conclude  our  extracts  from  "  Stafibrds  Niobe,  . 
or  his  Age  of  Teares,"  by  the  following  passionate  address 
to  Queen  Elizabeth :  in  1611  this  high-flown  applause  had 
no  unworthy  motive  to  debase  it  to  flattery^  ana  the  author 
probably  had  some  solid  ground  for  bis  admiration,  as  he 
calls  her  in  another  place  "the  great  fautour  of  his  family." 

"  Elizabeth,  thou  elorie  of  thy  sexe,  thou  mirror  bf  Maiestie  and 
inodestie,  thou  resemblance  of  that  sacred  Elizabeth,  looke  down 
through  those  thy  Crystal  spectacles,  vpon  thy  meanest  of  subiects, 
who,  in  defence  of  thine  honor,  would  oppose  himselfe  against  all 
mortalilie,  and  expose  his  life  to  dealh  for  thee.  I  loued  thee  more 
Then  I  did  all  the  world,  or  more  then  all  the  world  could  loue  thee. 
Incomparable,  immutable,  inimitable  Queen!  1  am  not  aSniA  to 
■as,  that  generations  shall  call  thee  Blessed;  althogh  a  generation 
of  Vipers,  not  forewarned  of  tbe  vengeance  to  conie,  sting  thy  re 
putation,  and  seeke  to  debase  thy  euer-exalted  name.  The  Queene 
of  the  South  cam  to  see  Salomon:  had  Salomon  lined  in  thy  time, 
or  thou  in  his,  he  wold  himselfe  haue  come  to  visit  the  Queen  of  the 
Iforth ;  &  beeing  the  wisest  of  men,  would  haue  wondered  to  find 
so  much  wisedome  in  Woman.  Blessed  Virgine,  thou  restest  from 
thy  labours,  &  we  labour  for  thy  rest;  aiM  with  ceaseless  paiue 
striae  to  attaioe  to  that  endlesse  pleasure  vvhij;h  now  thou  enioyeat. 
Tbou  abidest  now  larre  enough  out  of  (he  reach  of  contumeliout 
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iaogaet,  &  art  Mcnre  from  all  tbat  f^  EoHJe,  at  nMagn-  malice  taa 
charge  tbee  with.  There- is  no  grsalef  ligoe  that  thou  wut  vertuoiu, 
theu  tliat  thou  art  naligned  »f  nil  who  arc  vitioua.  For,  as  agtcat 
\loA\%  is  not  witbout  a  like  shadow ;  no  xaan  is  any  enineflt  veitua 
nitboul  inaiiBafit  detiaetiaK.  Mee  thinks,  tknt  CaluuBy  sbouU 
ami  with  the  canxute  of  her  snbiect,  ajut  sot  bauot  tbe  Gmue  til 
the  last  bone  be  consumed.  Which  to  e&ct,  Solon  miwle  4  la*^ 
tfiMt  no-mon  tAtmld  tpeqke  ill  of  the  dead;  and  his  reason  was,  for 
Jeta-e  of  immortati  mania.  But  tbey  will  not  sti«ke  to  write  a^'nst 
the  dead,  who  are  not  afraid  to  iwite  agaiiiBt  the  liutng."* 
(p.  135-^138.) 

From  tb«  '<I<Iipbc  diiwdv'd  into  a  NUu^'^wehave  alread;^ 
nade  ove  extract,  ia  which  we  proved  Uiat  Sta0wd  was 
pr^^bly  a  favourite  author  wkb  Miiton.  It  op^i  with  % 
prefatory  epiatle  *'  (o  the  younger  gentry  of  ^^gland,"  io 
which  he  exhorts  them  to  wean  tbeowelv^s  from  ikdr  de* 
grading  vices,  telling  .them,  "  You  are  the  Vainest  of  tbe 
yid^aF,  in  that  ^011  exceed  tbe  Vulgar  in  nothing  bat  ia 
yanitie."     Jn  Ijiia  lecomd  part  the  puthor'a  Spleen  is  sup* 

{loeed  to  reply  to  hia  Sonle,  who  had  harangned  qt  much 
ength  in  theyfrs^  part,  and  the  Devil  steps  in  as  mode* 
rator  between  the  disputantE.  He  endeavours  to  seduce 
the  author  by  the  foUoning  novel  and  poetical  description 
of  big  infernal  dominion, 

"  Alas !  Sir,  we  line  in  n«  paine  heere  (That  is  a  fiiuolous  table) 
iior  haue  wee  anie  piiuisfanient  inflicted  vpon  vs,  but  iMielie  the  de- 
priualion  of  light;  which  is  rather  pleasing  to  mee,  then  anie  waie 
ofl&nsiue.  You  your  s«lfe,  Sit^  loue  i  dark  chamber,  better  thea  • 
lightsome :  why,  and  I  doe  the  same.  And  had  I  foreseene  that 
darkenes  sh«ul<l  haue  been  mj  portion,  I  had  sureKe  hastened  raj 
fiU,  to  oUaine  mv  welcome  and  wishedfor  Inheritance.  Within 
my  duakie  Vaidt,  I  haue  pleasures  that  surmnunt  sense,  and  strike 
TubHiefe  info  reason ;  abt  indeede  to  enchant  the  most  pseiudicnll 
foules.  I  liRue  Nimpbes,  Sir,  whose  flesh  is  softer  then  thedoun  <it 
Swans :  their  tippes  distiU  sweet  balsames;  the  burning  beams  of 
their  eyes  are  able  to  enflame  Ice,  and  mak%  S^etie  turoe  inW 
Appetite:  &c  •  •  •  •  •    in  a  worde.  Sir,  tbe  Turks  Paradise  ia 

*  We  ma;  roDtrast  Ibia  posthamooB  applanse  with  the  foltowin^  dtscnit 
{■f  specimen  o(  Hring  ■dulation,  addressed  to  Queen  Eltfmbetb,  in  *■  The 
ArraffMinaDt  of  Paiii,"  I4B4,  (a  Pastoral  wkiib  sAne  have  stupt^  attifr 
baled  to  ou  Skakeip«are) :  Tlie  Sbepberd  Paris  has  wsigBsd  to  Venus  tfaf 

KIdeD  apple,  and  ibe  Fatei  baue  given  to  tbe  Queea  their  varioas  emMcoM, 
ana  then  ukes  the  apple  "  and  deliuereth  it  into  lAt  Qiuaui  otnie  hmdtf 
•Bjiog  that  it  Is 

Prize  of  the  loMom*,  beaUit  aad  the  iWi 
That  best  becomes  tb;  peerclesie  exc^lene& 
Vcaqs,  ^uDo,  and  Pallas  severally  resign  their  iLtte  to  (he  ae^e,  and  tke 

e'ece  clases  with  the  Qneen's  acceptance  of  it  as  her  right.    Wiltat  a  nge 
oQld  Ritson  have  been  in  at  reading  sack  fulsome  flatter;  to  the  object  of 
nis  hatred. 
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hetit:  and  Id'H  are  variable  ttdights,  t«  entertaiae  esefa  Bduerall 
Sense.  For  your  Hearing,  Sir,  weejuiue  vokcs  tbat  will  make  you 
•ceme  the  swigB  of  Syrens;  of  power  indewle  to  make  Orpheua 
■taod  •tupid :  to  amaze  Arion,  and  enforce  the-  Orbea  tbcnaelue*  to 
stand  still,  and  listen.  As  for  your  Sight  (for  yon  nnst  vndentand 
tbat  I  haiie  an  artificiall  light;  llwu^  toy  cowcitece  constnunes 
roe  to  cMHifesse,  that  it  conies  farre  short  of  the  natarall)  whereas  it 
is  generally  held  that  the  eye  giues  a  being  to  colours;  you  shall 
confesse  that  the  colours  wbich  arc  here,  giue  a  being  to  your  eyes* 
And  tbat  they  are  preserued  by  Ibe  reception  of  these  tormea.  Hub> 
dred-eyed  Argus  (were  be  heere)  might  finde  all  his  eyes  busied  at 
once,  and  for  tueiy  eye  baue  a  hundred  objects.  Voor  feeling  b 
already  fitted  :  and  as  for  your  Taste  it  will  here  want  imploimeut. 
Kow  ^r  your  Smelting,  Sir,  we  haue  sents  here,  cSpoUndcd  of  all 
the  Earths  sweetest  Simples.  Those  (vhicb  you  baue  Tpon  earth 
are  counterfeit,  in  respect  of  miuJe:  for  I  robbe  the  tieasurie  of  the 
earths  Center."    (p.  18—22.) 

He  aaswers  the  Devit  (whom  he  at  interrak  calls  by  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  ludicrous  names,  ^udi  as  Don 
Deformity,  Mons.  Madcap,  Elector  of  Err^tts,  Mr.  Filthy 
face,  Mr.  Fierie-facies,  Mr.  Mouldy  face,  &c.)  with  great 
fervour  and  indignation,  and  after  an  expression  dF  his  gra- 
titude to  the  Saviour,  he  proceeds  to  notice  some  of  the 
delusions  practiced  on  the  Jews  regarding  the  Messiah :  ha 
takes  occasion  to  tell  the  following  strange  story  : 

"  One  of  these,  in  Germanie,  had  his  daughter  gotten  with 
ffailde  by  a  Germaoe  Gentleman  :  which  so  madded  him  that  bee 
vowed  her  death,  if  shee  did  not  speedily  reueale  the  begetter  of  ihc 
bastard.  The  Wench,  flseing  from  his  presence,  betooke  her  to  her 
Loner:  who  counselled  her  to  swear  to  her  father,  that  she  knew 
not  how  shee  shonld  come  to  bee  with  childe ;  for-tbat  no  man  eoer 
yet  touched  her  vncbastlie.  Well :  Night  being  come,  ber  Father 
vent  to  bedde,  with  a  resolution  that  shee  should  neuer  riae  more 
trom  hers.  Before  the  first  watch  of  the  night  was  past,  the  in- 
censed Father  riseth  out  of  bis  bedde,  with  a  keene  knife  in  bis 
hand,  ready  to  butcher  the  mother,  with  her  bastard :  but  he  waa 
^euented  by  a  noise  which  he  heard  vndei  his  wiudow.  Whither 
going,  and  iookin^-out,  liee  might  perceiue  a  man  cUd  in  wbit^ 
with  a  laurel  cm  his  head,  in  al  points  resembling  an  Anjpelt.  The 
good  glde  man,  being  amazed,  cried  out.  Id  the  name  of  God,  wha 
art  thou  1  The  false  Aiigcll  replied,  I  am  an  AUgell  sent  from  God, 
b>  tcU  thee  thy  daughter  sbal  briug  forth  mas  Messias.  With  tha^ 
the  louar  of  the  Lass  (who  bad  al  this  while  plaid  the  Angell)  de^ 
parted :  and  the  ouer-ioied  &ther  ran  to  the  bed  of  hi&  daughter; 
'  and,  in  stead  of  killing  ber,  kissed  her,  and  tolde  bar  tbat  her 
wombe  did  iocloae  the  world*  Redeemer.  He  woum  not  go  to  bedde 
dnt  nigb;  bat  sate-Ti^,'WtitiBg  LeUers  to  his  brrthreo  (ilbr. 
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peraad  throngh  all  Quarters)  to  intiite  and  sammon  them  to  the  de^ 
sired  sight  of  th«  worlds  Saoiour.  To  bee  short:  the  dale  of  bia 
daughters  deliuerie  beiag  come,  the  lewes  flocked  thither  from  all 
partft  of  the  Earth,  expecting  the  sight  of  him  whome  their  tatbers 
desired  to  see,  yet  could  not.  And  loe,  for  a  rich  recompense  of  all 
their  traaailes  and  pilgrimages,  they  sawe  a  Virgin  brought  a-bedde 
of  a  wench."     (p.  41 — 45.) 

He  enforces  tbeseparation  that  ought  to  take  place  between 
Love  aodLuBt,  and  in  tbefoUowiDg  terms  provee  that  Love 
Mid  Keeson  ovfht  to  be  reconciled,  and  that  tbeynWajs 
co-operated  in  happy  marriages^ 

"  What  a  poore  pittifuU  prouerbe  it  is,  that  afiinnes  Loue  to  be 
blind  !  whereas,  indeed,  it  is  Lust  tjiat  is  blind,  and  makes  no  dif- 
ference betwist  lone  and  my  Lady.  Loue  and  Reason  faaue  but  one 
paire  of  eyes  betwixt  tliem :  they  see  through  all  things ;  and  hav- 
ing, amongst  all  those  ail,  espied  one  more  eminent  in  encellcnci* 
then  the  rest,  tfaey  there  ioyne  th^e  powers  to  praise  it:  Reason 
tefietb  :Loue,  that  there  is  nothing  more  loUelie;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  beloued:  and  Loue  telleth  Reason,  that  she  speaks  reason; 
and  therefore  is  to  be  followed.  Wherfore  I  wil  make  an  Apologv 
for  belied  Loue  to  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen,  and  (ell  theot,  ttm. 
when  their  fauorites  forsake  thnu.  Lust  is  to  bee  blamed,  not  Louei 
For  affection  grounded  vppou  beautie  onely,  fades  iust  as  last  as 
beauty  it  selfe:  but  those  thoughts  that  arc  denoted  to  Vertue, 
neoer  riolale  their  vowes  till  Vertue  leaue  to  be  her  selfe."  (p.  11&> 
11*  117.) 

The  Devil  had  declared  that  he  bad  used  all  means  in 
vaiil  to  seduce  the  great  Sidney  from  the  pursuit  of  glo^ 
and  the  love  of  honour :  we  give  the  indignant  answer  of 
the  t^uthqr  in  vindication  of  his  beloved  poet  and  soldier. 

"  But  to  you  againe,  great  Potentate  of  profaneness  ;  If  my  c«i- 
ceit  deCeiue  me  not,  you  made  great  moah^  for  the  absence  of 
Sidney  ;- and  said  withull,  that  you  bad  beeiie  a  long  time  &>p[jiag 
petitioner  to  the  Parliament  of  heauen  lo  haue  him  surrendered  into 
your  hands.-  Why  should  you  desire  it,  when  you  see. a  gulf  be- 
twixt him  and  you?  and  beside  you  knowe  that  God  vseth  to  raiso 
Tp  them  that  (Ail;  that  they  male  beate  downe  you,  M'  Satban, 
vnder  their  feet:  much  lesse  then  will  be  tling  down  them  whom  be 
hath  raised,  that  so  you  may  tread  down  them  vnder  your  feet.  But 
what  (in  your  owne  name)  M''  Diuell,  should  driue  you  (who  are 
your  selfe  the  chief  of  vncleane  spirits)  to  desire  the  conqmnie  of 
that  cleane  and  glorified  spirit?  Since  you  first  beganDe  to  cbm- 
pas9e  the  earth,  you  neuer  found  a  spirite  which  could  compasse 
more  then  that  of  Sidneyes.  Had  bee  beene  with  you,  bee  would 
banc  turned  Hel  into  an  Academy,  and  taught  your  fieada  tbe  Art-- 
'  military.    But  hee  is  u  &rre  from  you,  as  the  i^aee  from  whence' 
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70U  fell  is  from  that  to  which  you  are  iallen :  and  bee  that  beauti- 
fied the  earth  doth  now  adorae  the  heauens.  And  1  am  verily  per- 
Bwaded  that  the  Nunthu  Sideriut  would,  with  his  perapectiue  jiaase, 
BODiier  discouer  Sidiut  Sydniytmum,  than  any  planet-  aboue  the 
number  of  seauen.  Braue  gentleman,  thou  shouldst  not  lack  all  tbe 
poor  Roman  language  I  haue,  to  malie  thee  as  lamouB  ihrogh  Eu- 
rope, as  thou  art  through  thy  England,  but  that  I  want  information 
of  the  circumstances  of  thy  life  :  and  besides  my  life  would  scarse 
suffice  to  recount  tbe  deedes  of  thine.  But  what  needest  thou  the 
lines  of  Diy  pent  It  was  thou  that  didst  defend  Poesie;  and 
}esie  will  defend  tbee>  Sydney  and  Scaliger  he  the  Gemimi,  which 
I  would  wish  all  young  gentlemen  to  obserut,  and  haue  an  eye  to,  in 
this  worlds  tempestuous  Ocean;  that  so  no  gale  of  false  glorie  drfue 
them  against  the  rock  of  riot,  and  wherrie  them  into  base  attempts." 
(p.  156—160.) 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  second  part  tbe  author 
.dnws  the  characters  of  a  coDftier,  a  BcboUar,  a  soldier,  a 
TDercfaant,  and  a  shephn'd  :  the  second  and  third  are  his 
favourites ;  that  of  the  soldier  we  subjoin,  as  afTbrding  a 
singular  specimen  of  eloquent  description,  which  in  some 

ftlatces  reminds  us  of  the  same  subject  touched  off  in  a  few 
ines  by  our  admirable  Shakespeare. 

"  The  tonic  of  the  Souldier  is  not  chained  to  his  bodie;  but 
boldes  it  a  thing  indifferent  cither  to  tarry  or  to  goe  :  and  whereas 
others  giue-vp  the  ghost  heauily,  tbe  Souldier  giues  it  vppe  cheare' 
follie.  If  Death  cunningly  counterfeit  the  voice  of  Honoor,  and 
call  btm ;  he  wil  wade  through  blond,  and  runne  through  fire  to 
ouortpke  bin,  thaugb  he '  bee  ouertaken  hirawtf.  What  is  it  can 
sooner  driue  a  man  mto  an  extasie,  than  to  see  a  Mhw  venture  hb 
life  for  8.  pence  a  daie  ;  and  seeketo  maintaine  life  by  the  losse  of 
bloud  1  Not  one  of  Adams  children  gets  his  lining  with  such  paine 
as  he.  For,  bee  not  onely  lines  bv  the  sweat  of  his  browes  ;  but,  by 
the  lopping  of  limbes,  the  emptying  ef  yeines,  and  the  manning  and 
dj^membrmg  of  bimselfe.  Those  things,  which  seem  hidious  abd 
fi»refull  to  othCT  mortalls,  serue  him  for  mirth  and  musicke.  Hee 
i>  at  no  time  so  delighted,  as  when  hee  sees  bis  foe  marching  to-  ' 
waides  him  in  a  cloud  of  dust :  tbe  reflection  of  bis  armour  is  more 
welcome  to  him,  than  tbe  warmth  of  tbesunne:  he  longs  to  sh^e  a 
Uoudie  fist  with  biai.  But  (6 !)  how  be  ioyes  in  the  ioyning  of  the 
battels  [  He  whips  bis  sword  out  of  the  scabbarde ;  and  sheaths  it 
inhis^iemy:  whersoeuer  it  flies,  a  soule  flies  with  it.  He  runs 
itging  bene  and  there ;  andpuOes,  and  blowes;  to  defsiue  others  of 
liKatb.  His  Uoud  within,  comeS'Out,  to  paint  his  face,  made  pale 
1^  renenge :  his  lookes  bode  bortour.  Hee  lights,  vpon  his  vtry 
stiimps:  and  when  his  hands  are  hacked  to  nothing,  he  yet  looks 
1^  insulting  foe  in  the  tace,  till  his  sword  mSnele  his  bodie  into 
antnmockes,  and  heaw  bis  head  into  fitters.  And  when  he  lats,  his 
Can.  Est.  Vol.  IV.  Oct.  1816.  $  I 
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nouth  (in  ^spite)  bites  jtbe  ppu||h  gf  ,tbc  Wjt>,  >Kfajk^  ^  ffX^  j^ 
■wallow  him.  Ad<I  lio'w,  hee  that  |vou)d  ^P,t  taice  a  btowe  fro  fjtf 
Visible  band,  taltee  one  at  tjlie  hands  of  iriuisijile  Djeath;  who  ruei 
ftrikes,  when  a  man  hatji  no  sense  of  disgrace  left  him.  Histor^ 
^-ill  furniab  vs  with  vaan'i^  bullions  of  exai»l)le^  <)f  the  nl^^t  act^ 
ofsouldiera:  how  some  have  scal.ed  skie-ki^^ng  walles :  hofv  othen 
^g»^ne,  to  prkuent  a  sliamefiiU  flight,  liaw  killed  their  ^Vs^;  heast 
one  b«ist  should  cafrj-away  flnolher ;  l  i^epne,  ^  Cowarde. '  ^^( 
Iheame  (should  I  follow  ii)  wpuld  talte-vp  aU  }py  time :  fpj,  1  cm 
Beuer  w'rit^  enough  of  that,  which  can  Jte^er  be  .pi^'d  ^iin^uyb. 
yel,  Soldierie  wants  not  dispraises,  and  inc^qDyeuieficps;  )t  beinf 
^iiideiit,  that  many  Ages  cannot'  furnish  v.s  with  many  yr^iicipntabjc 
warres:  I  ineanf,  such  as  the  word  of. God  doth  ^ow-  l^QWt 
when  a  man  fights  in  a  bad  qnarrell,  ^nd  vpqn  V'cked  pretences  i  htf 
sonle  is  in  ai  great  dmnger  of  eteriuill  death,  as  bis  bodie  is  of  the. 
momentarie.  Besides;  experience  telleth  vs,  that  men  of  Ihat  pro- 
fesrfott  (for  the  vn>st  part)  lead  tlielooKst  EntM,  of  alli^ben;  and 
tfcati  tfeowfoie,  oftwttaies  God'  giwa  ijitoie  o^  thfm  uner  to  pt^ 
tbar  eti^qgtb  in  cbarieUi  ^nd  bouses  1  though,  tos^^tb^  tr«tbt  it 
be.  move Boble  so  to  doCtthan.ta  placf  all  Iwanf  h^piqc^e iq 
hawkes  and  hounds.  To  conclude  ia  this  amplp  suhiect;  the  imcon: 
ueniences  of  a  $onidieis  life  ^re  inaumeraUe :  as,  cbaunge  of  diet, 
fWmiiie,'  diiierattie  of  disieases,  swarmes  of  vermine,  ana  the  like; 
all   which   destroy  health!  M^heut  wl)i6b,  life  b  A  liuJng  deaAt 

EU9 tnuel  EndeaT)oiired  to  comnwiid  the choisest  oMiple  of  tms- 
de;  the  SchoUaraod  the  Souldiei:  wbAfiqM«)d,  ittMtniA  tH 
other,  AW'tbe-Lattrri].  lowwuieb  thai  it  it  to  b*  fiitebtvi  yrktOtai 
•rao  luUmCvswdid  glotiie  mcfit m hu Gfmmvumts,  orjnb^ 
fifty  t*t  btttHni:  &PIB  wbiioi)  ha  retHrvfid  'viiHipqr.  Vet.  for  mj 
^wt,  qu  1  twiOe  04it  no  we  <Misfct  »:b9lb  t^m  bouittfuU  pvin. 
UwttwMi  not,*  or«He  towu^b.wd  wpiwit...  TQwb«t«iKl  ti^w 
s^ouU  I  tn^ate  of  lower  qiUiiigh  wbep  J  fHqo$)u«r  po  Cflotest  io  tb« 
|i(h«r,  wd  happier  V'    (p.  SOfr— ai».)  

'  Fro'm  the  extracts  aboye  made,  our  readera  vill  Ife  ablc^  to 
^rra  a  tolerable  eBtim^e'  t^  the  cbamcierqf  this  pro^uciioQ} 
wbicb  alwaj^  furieuslv  z^alouii  in  the  ctt)is»  w  yjrtirie,  if 
tiow  and  then  strangely  ndipulou^  ib  it^^ttecttaupoq^Wc*; 
The  bpo)(,  from  one  end  to  tbe  other  aeetne  struok'«ff  aita 
bsAt;  -as-  it  the  writer  bad  been  led  fron  'Q&aBu^antto 
anotlier  without  removing  bis  pen<&om  the  paper:  id  the 
outlet  he  declares,  "  I  most  aM  will  write  ror  my  spleen 
is  BwcJlen;"  and  he  is  ever  on  the  full  gallop  in  chane  6f 
enemtea  whom  M lusba  subUmi^agelh:"  la  the  introduc- 
tory matter  he  states,  that  in  fai^  l>6o^  he  lias  "  laid  himself 
opei^  to  tl^e  wqrtd,^'  puf  h^  discloses  less  of  fainiself  thaijr 
we  Blioufd .  haye  expected.     Tbfi  folloii^iiiir  exc^lli^ht  wn^ 

tence  vr.^  5nf?wt>  'm^.  sB^^^^mlmm A^ Mm 
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A.  idage^  diid  ProverSs,,_Wi^  Sea; 

s-    jfndeniaad  Modern^  Foreign 

[.Jaseph^linadiAdd  JohoFair*, 

iH-tfais  ■mall  reprint^  Wo  leas  tban  6^9T  provCrclM^  saviiigp,' 
ftc.  are  collected  by  tbeiaduBtty  of  the  author,  wno,  bv' 
tinne'  nfao  only  Jadgbd  ft^m  ilhoiee,  hfas-been  tionfeandett* 
witb:Tb«was  FuHm-,  bM- bnoira  byhia  <«  Wokbiee."  ^If 
tbciatnadUctibDj  sone'of  thees  addges  are  apologuid.  fer^ 
oi  ^tte  ^ouini  of  ituteeoTtiin  and  inilu)ica«y,  bat  wttbouf 
much  reason,  wUile  it  might  not  have  been  amise  if  tfaotteinH- 
Bcrted  id'  preVioiu  and  weU-kriowri  c'otleGtioitii  bad'  b^p 
ofaHfred ;  a  few  alao  aro  puei'ild  and  imtgtiifibant.  Th6  ia^ 
duetriona  accobiuiatoi' state^' that  eJctr«me  old  a^ahtf  dt)^ 
fetrfivti  eight,  prevented  him  n-om  fini^hitig^tbeulidertdklM^ 
in  the  maaner  be  wished  ;  but  notwithstauding;,  it  ^ill'be' 
ilBefijl,^tD-  aucbas  have siriHici^tit  naii^nct^  16  «ad«  throubb 
mkA  a'vast'vaKetybf  Ancor((t«cteo  aeatl^DCes.  Oth^ihr^t' 
neviMttio>iB.-of.litUe'ttoi4M'b^  Dr.  Faller^btiW  tatetywadft' 
tHeiffappeflniace.     ■    ■ 

- -^-^--  - -' '  -  '-*■    -■'--■  -"■-"■■■>  ^'-"  --■■■■■•■-■  ■■■-■  ^'■- 
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Akt.  is. — Oracular  Communications,   addressed  to  Students 

of  the  Medical  Profession.     By  JEscxji-AViva.     Loadoa, 

Cox  aad  Son,  1816,  ISao.     pp.  132. 

Xhb  work  under  tbia  singular  title,  from  the  Temple  at 
SicjOD,  oontains  much  plain  aod  salutaiyadvica  to  tbe 
youDg  stadeots  in  tbe  art  of  heoUn^.    The  writer  firat  ad- 
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verts  to  their  moral  qaalificatioRB,  <nd  reeemjnends  to  them 
rectitude  of  principle,  t>enevoleDce  of  dispo^t'ion,  aod  uii> 
wearied  aBsiduity  ;  andbaving  disposed  of  matters  essential 
to  the  moral  character,  he  proceeds  to  the  plan  of  studv. 
It  is  presupposed  that  the  individuals  to  whom  this  litUe 
volume  is  addressed,  have  previojisly  passed  through  a  re- 
gular apprenticeship  with  'a  practitioner,  and  that  theic 
lime  has  oeen  employed,  not  only  in  pounding  and  coio- 
pouiidiag.  ingredients,  but  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
pharmacy,  and  likewise  of  some  general  principles  of  ana- 
tony,  together  with  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  medicine. 
Assuming  that  all  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  author 
considers  that  two  years,  at  least  should  be  devoted  at  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  prefessioBal  teurning;  and  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  a  third  year,  for  the  preliminaiy  duties,  ironM 
be  spent  with  great  advantage  at  Edinburgh. 

Anatomy  is  properly  recommended  as  the  first- branch  of 
•tudy,  it  heiog  the  bi^is  of  evenr  other;  and  a  good  Jbmi- 
dation  in  this  department,  with  a  proper  regard  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  surgery,  will  leave  little  compara- 
tively to  acquire.  But  surgery  itself,  as  dependent  on  ■•• 
dicine,  implies  the  indiapeasable  neeeesily  oithe  knowledge 
of  physic,  which  is  too  much  neglected  durina  the  residence 
of  the  papil  in  the  metropolis;  yet,  the  wiSw  field  of  in* 
quiry  it  demands,  shews  the  absurdity  c^  inattention  w2ien 
such  a  favourable  -  opportunity  ,of  extensive  exaamatiAn  is 
a&brded. 

The  impwtuice  of  chemistry  is  explained  on  ti>e  prio*, 
ciple  of  affinities  ;  medical  botany  is  nientimied  as  us^id, 
but  subordinate ;  and  lastly,  general  directions  ere  giten 
with  respect  to  the  obstetric  art,  and  Uie  diseases  pecufaar  to  - 
ihiaacy. 

la  each  range  of  study,  the  ttott  popular  and  exct^lent 
bofdcs  are  pointed  out ;  and  on  the  whole,  a  body  of  inlbr- 
mation  is  supplied  in  a  concise  form,  whidi  we  earoiesUy  re> 
commend  to  every  juvenile  practitioner.  Snch'is  oar ,  ferf* 
ii^  towards  this  oracular  teacher,  that  in  hUiRhle  imitatkai 
orthe  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  we  readily  o^^  a 
cock.to  our  modern  .^>culapiu8.   '     ' 
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Art.  13. — Clara;  or,  Fancyt  Tale.  A-  Poem,  in  three 
Cantos.  £yJoUN  Owenb  Hovabd,  Dublin,  for  C. 
La  GraQge.  pp.311. 

It  IB  always  our  wish  to  speak  favourably  of  the  efforts  of 
the  muse,  more  eapecially  on  her  first  blushing  appearance 
before  the  public ;  but  we  regret  that  we  must  give  the  au- 
thor  or  this  poem  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  we  under- 
rate his;  talents  of  composition,  and  over-rate  our  own  eapa- 
city  of  judging.  Mr.  Howard  is  obviously  an  Irishman, 
with  a  little  too  much  of  that  redundancy  of  warmth  for 
which  his  countrymen  are  remarkable;  to  be  able  coolly  to 
weigh  the  value  of  his  own  compositions.  If  the  story  of 
this  volume  had  been  told  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  space 
it  occupies,  it  would  have  much  better  deserved  our  praise. 
The  following  guintuplication  of  images,  all  diminisbing  the 
force  and  effect  of  the  first,  will  illustrate  our  meaning,  if  it 
want  any  illustration. 

"  Quick  as  Uie  arrow  from  the  bow. 
Quick  as  the  foot  of  hunted  doe. 
Quick  as  the  drrven  Boreal  wind, 
Quick  as  the  glance  that  strikes  the  mind, 
Quick  as  the  flath  of  tempest's  light. 
Stands  by  her  side  the  stranger  Kuif^t"   ' 

4bt.  14. — Ann/nior  and  Adelaides  or,  a  Tale  of  tAje :  a 
Ramimix  ofPoeiry,  in   Three  Canloi.     By  Charxes 
'  Masterton.  .  London,  Chappie,  66,   Pall  Mall,   1816. 
;  I2mo.  pp.  U9.  '  r 

'  This  story,  and  (he  manner  in  which  it  is  told,  are  alik^ 
pretty;  but  neither  the  one  no^  the  other  deserve  ahigher 
e^thet  The  hero,  in  his  birth  and  character,  is  made  to 
reseoible  an  unfortunate  poet,  the  events  of  whose  life 
have  betin  detailed  in  one  of  the  most  admirable  pieces  of 
bit^^j^y.that  ever  was  penned.^  The  author  isa  little  too 
didactic  jn;_the  manner  in  whiclLfae  gives  his  relation,  EUid 
he  is  full  of  reflections  tbathave  no  higher  claiai  to  no- 
velty than  the  themes  that  call  for  them.  The  two  follow- 
ing stanzas  are  a  favourable  and  chafacteristic  specimen. 

"  Yet  such  there  be — I  would  that  therewere  non^— 
Who  make  no  friendships  but  to  fill  their  maw ; 
Loving  no  mortal,  whra  the  feast  is  done 
Which  did  tbeit  coimorant^ssonbly  dnw^ 
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4d0  MootUj  taUiogat^Poelry. 

And  thongfa,  in  gootb,  mMt  iicb  BMny  this  Atw, 
Yet  haply  have,  we  ali  met  one,  or  two, 
tVlio  Would  Bot  care'  an  ill-Anh'd  bone  to  gnaw, 
CouM'they  forh»gb'bdurdee<{of  lerncedo — ^^ 
Nof  worse  nor  better  were  the  friends  A  myntor  knew ! 

"  Friendship's  a  name — the  World  i^  labc  and  cold^ 

*      AHliTflforsdf!  fttf  other  people  none ! 
Tis  not  BOFC  chilling  to  my  touch,  tnhotd' 
Dull  l*adi  W  ice  n^'er  shooe  on  by  ttifrsun. 
Than  shake  manV  faud— whose  htisrt  can  iw^ct  be  woM ! — 
Sitioofli  are  tbe  wordk  '  well  iMt  I  bow  are  yiM  I— apeak  I' 
An4  UMother  BtHI,  '  n^  friaad I  mybtvel.myMHi!' — 
'Tis  cant-^tis  hoDseilib— 1«  dweire  the  weA  1 

<  FiA  human  friendship's  bought— :fwhauf,da}t-maaUi>  of  wcdi." 

Thia  extract' will  shew,  that  the  author  is  a  young,  and: 
not  a  very  Bklirul  poet,  who  haa  injudiciousl;  chosen  per* 
hapB'tbie  roost  difficult  measure  in  the  laniniBge.  Iitreadiw 
the  piece,  we  found  several  affectitiona  of  fomiliari^,  whk£ 
now  and  thea  degenerated  into  vulgarisms:  thus  MoyAop 
is  used  for  perhaps,  &c.  Of  all  stdnzas,  the  one  here  do^ 
sen  will  least  admit  of  tnich  attempts. 


Abt.  15. — Mtlantitiljf  Hmtrtf^  a  CoUtetion  of  Misedla- 
neous  Poemt.    London,  John  Aidiardson,  1816.     ISmo. 

pp.  186.  ■         ,^ 

:  I}rthi«coU^k:tionfh#r«tai«idBtjyn^;#e11-blriliia'tMlhs, 
aa'dtheyaM  siibnitted  to  thfe  pnMic  in  a'vei^.niiriffefiilriiiiy 
manner.  Whoever  be  the  author  or  autmti^jCnrWti^- 
prdiend  the^  u««bf  all  wriltairbjnone  ibdividMU;)>t'>n7 
be  ^a\j  swd,  that  a  verjn  fmttji  taste  ralr  tUrot^Ir  Unr 
greater  vart  «f  the  volvme;.  The  piftcerard  TCt>  varfeA  iv« 
tlwir  saluBcts  and  in  their  &rnn ;  and'«»faaf  the  bdsk,  vc 
BWjr  Botica  the  lioU  upon  obaei'viDff>a  mahiagb'ia  the  new** 
n^oSi'aqd  toaperson  wlio  disHhed'poetrjt.  We  codUI 
Qam  fw|^Q  tbb  author  if  he  hadi  mrt  been  go'  wavn-  aii> 
adi«irer  lof  the-ftdUieatiom-aFLoril  Bjiiio; 
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PjDLITE  ARTS^ 

4bt.  l6.—CompmuontotheBaU'Ropm;eiMtamiagaCkoi(}t 
Collection  of  the  moit  orizin(U  and  admirea  Country 
Jiance,  tiefily  Hornpipe,  mdWaUx  Tuats :  with  a  variety 
of  avpropfiaie  Figures,  the  Etiquette,  and  a  Cifuriatton 
OH  the  StfUe  of  the  Hail-Room.  By  T^oMjis  >Vh,90N. 
London,  Button,  ]ei6.     8vo.  pp.  '232. 

It  eeeme  that  the  antbor  of  ttiia  work  had 
to   prepare  a   pocket  collectio;i  of  correi 
cbuijtry  dances,  lyith  appropriate  figures', 
include  eqii^tl}'  instruction  to  the  dancer  a 
and  the  present  publication  Ehews  the  sue 
the  purpose  baa  b^en  fulfilled.     It  is  so  loi 
been  Tisited  by  the  Danao-maoia,  and  will 
iXn  having  t%ken  a  .final  leave  of  ub,  that  ' 
8ume  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  WiUoi 
fes^qn ;  but  ffe  may  be  allowed  to  say,  t 
sertation  at  the  conclusion  we  have  received  no  small  de- 
gree of  Bmiisement.     He  there  tells  113  pf  the  uitiveisality 
of  his  art ;  that  it  has  been  practiFied  by  every  person  on 
the  "  terraqueous  globe,"  rude  or  civilized;  and  be  regrets 
that  the  teachers  employed  in  it  (which  ar^  equal,  if  not 
fuperior  in  number,  to  those  engaged  in  apy  other)  shonll 
pot,  like  hini,  have  become  instructive  autbocs  on  th?  Bi|b- 
ject.     He  assigns  as  the  cause  of  this  neglect,  not  afiy  defi- 
ciency  of  literary  talent  in  h 
conceal  the  mysteries  of  thei 
(ibercy  oahim!)  the  ignpra 
sellers,  who  cannot  appreciate 
pndef  such  views,  the  ingenii 
higher  motiyea,  laments  that  t 
op  sopiier,  so  that  the  evils  ct 
of  less  magnitade.     This  is  1 
of  the  country,  of  which  we, 
i^pment  apprised;  and  we  re 
remedy  Wr.  Wilapn  recomme 
with  some  few  of  the  G^urea 
analog  in  these  by  which  we 

art  wmi  which  this  expert  gentlenian  ip  conversant.  He 
has,  however,  filched  c(ue  from  the  profession  to  whi^h  we 
belong — tife  hyperbole, 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A»T.  17.— Meant  of  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poof 
in  Morals'  and  Happiness  ;  considered  in  a  lecture  deli- 
vered m  the  Minor  institute,  Augast^)  1816 :  tn  which  it 
prefixfd  a  diort  Account  of  that  Institution.  By  'IhomAs 
Williams.     London,  Hatchard,  1810.    8to,  pp.  61.  ' 

TBis'lecture  coneists  principallr  of  calculations  in  political 
arithmetic,  drawn  from  the  tablee  of  Mi.  Colquhoun,  vith 
obBervations  upon  them.  It  was  read  at  Highbury  I'lace^ 
IsUncton,  where  we  presume  this  society  is  established. 
The  lecturer  very  fitly  attributes  the  depravity  that  prevails 
to  vice  and  idleness ;  and,  as  one  of  the  cures  of  prufltga<^, 
he  recommends  early  marriages.  God,  he  says,  enjoined 
this  rite  "  to  a  naked  world,  and  every  man  who  turns  the 
age  of  twenty-five  unmarried,  is  to  be  blamed  or  pitied," 
In  noticing  the  classes  of  the  unfortunate,  he  observes, 
'<  Here  are  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  persons^  be- 
sides paupers,  without  any  lawful  occupation,  living  by  tb^ 
wits.'  We  at  first  thought  that  the  worthy  gentleman  was 
designating  our  laborious  brethren  of  the  quill,  and  that  he 
rath«  over-reclfoned  the  numerical  state  of  the  fraternity ; 
but  we  find  in  this  estimate  he  comprehends  beg^rs,  pros- 
titutes, gamblers,  criminals,  and  show-men. 

In  the  -first  part,  having  examined  into  the  scenes  of 
oational  corruption  and  distress,  he  inquires,  in  the  secoiult 
as  to  the  means  of  preventing  vice  and  its  attendant  cala- 
mities. Among  these  he  recommends  the  suppression  of 
Sunday  newspapers,  which  he  calls  the  engines  of  pro&ne- 
ness,  infidelity,  and  sedition.  He  treats  them  as  inventions, 
"  the  whole  praise  of  which  is  due  to  the  age  of  in  novation," 
and  he  considers  that  tbey  "  will  iwoduce,  if  not  effeetuaUr 
checked,  eSects  more  mischievous  to  the  great  cause  of  goa- 
liness  than  many  of  those  changes"  (the  subversion  and  revo- 
lution of  empires)  "which  we  have  alreadybeheld  with  much 
astonishment  and  regret."  It  is  curious  to  observe  wifli 
what  aridity  and  virulence  mistaken  zeal  will  select  some 
innocent  and  harmleBs  instrument  on  wWch  to  indulge  its 
rage.  This  insensate  declamation  reminds  us  of  a  mission- 
*^l  **"*  Peaceful  and  virtuous  society  rf  Friends,  who 
took  a  voyage  of  three  thousand  miles,  across  the  Atlantic, 
toproclaim  the  three  crying  sins  of  the  British  nation  which 
were  to  expose  it  to  the  destructioD  of  Sodom  ud  Nineveh  i 
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**  capes  to  the  coat,  slashed  pockets,  and  powder  in  the 
hair.  We  are  sure  tfie  writer  has  the  best  intentions,  and 
we  only  wish  him  equal  discretion  to  carry  them  into  efiect. 


Art.  18. — fVeshlnditm  Sketches,  drawn  from  authentic 
Sources. — No.  3.  Legal  Condition  of  the  Slave-  Trade.^ 
No  4.  7%e  Nature  ofWeH-Indian  Slavery  further  illus- 
traied  by  certain   Occurrences  in  the  Is&nd  o/"  Torlola. 

.     London,  Ellerton.     pp.  33—40.  Hvo.    1816. 

These  are  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  pamphlets,  in- 
tended in  the  shortest  form  to  expose  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  the  Slave  Trade;  andaletteris  introduced  into 
the  first  of  those  now  before  us,  Ironi  Dr.  Pinckard,  dated 
25th  Iklay,  1796,  reciting  many,  acts  of  cruelty,  in  thia 
communication  be  particularly  adverts,  and  with  just  seve- 
rity, to  the  doctrine  of  one  ofthe  criminat  judges,  who  pub- 
lished it  as  his  opinion,  in  a  Colonial  Gazette,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  his  name,  "  that  the  authority  of  the  master 
over  his  uegroes  is  not  to  be  encumbered  with  official  for- 
malities,"— and  "  that  his  power  cannot,  without  danger,  be 
brought  into  doubt  or  discussion,  and  should  never^op- 
posed  or  thwarted  by  any  intermediate  authority." . 

The  second  sketch  is  chiefly  taken  from  papers  which  were 
laid.ontbe  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1813.  Some 
reference  is  also  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Mr. 
Hodge,  at  Tortola,  who  bad  been  one  of  the  members  of 
ihiB  Majesty's  council  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

We  are  ourselves  warm  and  zealous  advocates  of  the  abo- 
lition of  (he  slave-trade,  and  sincere  and  ardent  friends 
to  all  those  who  co-operate  for  its  final  termination.  To 
their  attention  we  recommend  with  concern  the  success  with 
which  it  has  been  lately  conducted  from  the  Havannah,  and 
j>tber  western  dependencies  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Sir 
Thomas  Yeo  seems  not  to  have  been  provided  with  tb« 
"      '      J  iostructions  to  intercept  the  traders. 
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THEOLOGY 

Abt.  19  — SermonM,  translated  from  the  FreHch  of  Dahiei. 
DE  SupERViLLB,  former^  Pastor  to  the  French  Pro- 
testant Church  at  Rotterdam;  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life. 
By  John  Alleit.  LondoO}  Burton  and  Brigge,  ]8l6. 
8vo.  pp.  401. 

The  translator  was  ioducett  to  give  an  £ngliih  draag  to 
tbia  work  from  the  acknowledged  dierit  of  tne  diaconrses, 
and  we  are  glad  to  obserre  hia  intention  of  following  tbem 
with  otbers  >n  the  same  attire.     Among  these,  we  shall  ba 

flad  to  find  included  the  sermoo  preached  on  the  90th 
ept.  1691,  when  the  author  was  appointed  regular  pastor 
at  tiotterdam,  and  which  was  published  by  himself,  under 
the  title  of  the  «  Triumph  of  the  Gospel.''^ 

Daniel  de  Supervitle  was  a  native  of  France,  and  stndied 
at  the  College  of  Saamar:  be  suljeeauently  coiitinued  Us 
literarj-  and  theological  pursoitB  at  Geneva.  He  was  a 
Trotestant  minister  in  his  native  conntr}',  when  the  edict 
of  Naiitz  was  revoked,  and  the  nablic  exercise  of  the  re- 
Termed  religion  was  forbidden.  Under  these  circumstances, 
lie  Bad  offers  from  Berlin,  London,  Hamburgh,  and  Rot* 
terdam;  but  he  preferred  fulfilling  bis  sacred  functions  at 
^he  last,,  when  he  was  nominated  pastor  with  the  leartied 
James  Basnage.  In  this  town  he  died,  on  the  9th  June, 
1728,  at  the  age  of  nearly  71  jea^. 


TOPOGRAPHY- 
Aet.  so.— The  Terra  IneognUa  of  Lincohishire,  oiiift  Oh- 
servtUiom,  mor<U,  descriptive,  and  historiad,  in  origimd 
letters,  written  purposely  for  the  improvemtTit  of  lotilA, 
during  the  months  of  May  and  Octobery  1815.  iBy  Miss 
Hat*  1EI.D.    London,  Kobinson,  IStno.  pp.  M4.    1816. 

It  seems  that  this  lady  has  before  written  some  works  on 
Theology  and  Mythology,  which  r«eived  a  &vourable  no* 
tice  in  a  paragraph  of  this  and  another  contemporary  He- 
view.  We  wish  that  the  present  had  been  entitled  to  the 
•ante  respect.  The  author,  pining  for  "  rural  quiet,  the  con- 
templBtion  of  nature,  the  study  of  books,  ana  the  converse 
of  frieatldiip,"  sets  off  in  a  barouche  and  four,  with  Lady  W. 
and  Lady  N'.j  to  the  maBsion  of  the  latter;  and,  a  steward 
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having  served  as  an  escort,  the  double  iron  gates  are  tfarown 
open,  the  avenue  it  penetrated,  and  these  august  visitors  are 
sdmttted  with  due  magnificence.  But  where  resides  this 
ceremonioiiBfami1v?iThe  title  page  tells  us  that  these  epleo- 
did  cognilEe  inhabit  the  Terra  Incognita  of  Lincolnshire. 
On  looking  tu  the  narrative,  we  observe  that  the  laat  set  of 
liorses  was  taken  at  Brigg,  or  Briggs,  n  name  which  we  sup- 
{Htse  was  nut  Hufficientl;  refined  and  delicate  for  the  modest 
fiars  of  the  fair  authoress,  anfl  therefore  it  being  out  of  her 
power  to  designate  the  situation  b^  its  proxiniity  to  one  of 
the  most  respectable  provincial  towns,  she  christens  the 
retreat  with  a  new  name,  and  leaves  her  readers  to  discover 
their  old  acquaiiitance  as  thej  can.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
duction is,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  an  affectation  of 
ipeanings  never  meant,  and  feelings  never  felt;  and  al- 
though the  letters  are  professedly  written  for  the  improve- 
jnent  of  youth,  they  can  neither  impart  instruction  nor 
eiitertainnient  lo  those  of  any  period  of  life.  We  ourht 
not  to  omit  to  observe  that  this  work  is  embellished  wit^  a 
plate,  which  the  la dv  calls  a  representation  of  "  J.uliaa 
Bower,  Alkboruugh  Hill,  Jjincolnshire."  From  what  ro- 
jnantic  fancy  she  or  any  oUier  person  may  have  denominated 
it  a  bower  we  cannot  devise,  but  the  simple  account  we 
have  of  it  in  Russell  is  this :  '*  At  Alkborough  there  is  sttU 
a  small  square  intrenehment  or  camp,  now  called  Countess 
Close,  from  a  Countess  of  Warwick  who  it  is  said  lived 
tbere,  or  owned  the  estate-"  This  lady  should  know  that 
there  are  two  requisites  in  tin  author  alravd  all  other  things 
important— to  hejcorreei^  and  to  be  itUtUigH^le,  , 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS, 
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A  third  edition  of  a  Fracticat ' 
Ahridgement  of  ttie  Custom  and 
£scise  Laws  relative  to  the  Im- 
port, Export,  and  CoastiS^  Trade 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  Depen- 
dencies, including  Tables  of  Du- 
'ties.  Drawbacks,  Bounties,  and 
Premiums :  and  an  Index.  By 
'Charles  Pope,  Controlling  Sur- 
.  veyor  of  the  Warehouses  in  Bris- 


toJ;  and  lata  c^  the  Custom- 
house, London. — ^The  additions 
to  this  third  editimi  will  comprise 
twtween  80  and  M  new  Acts  of 
Parliament;  all  the  treatises  in 
anywise  affecting  British  con- 
merce,  recently  concluded  inlh 
foreign  powers ;  many  of  the  >d- 
jud^  cases;  opinions  of  Law 
O&xrs,  and  various  othuiMttfrs. 
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MiM  Holcrnit  hai  io  tb«  piess. 
Fortitude  and  Frailty,  a  Novel,  in 

Purity  of  Heart,  or  the  An- 
cieot  Costume,  a  Tale,  in  1  vnl. 
is  about  to  appear,  addressed  to 
the  author  of  Glenarvon,  by  an 
old  Wife  of  Twen^  Years. 

The  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  King's  College.  Cam- 
bridge, nill  soon  publish  .^n  Ap< 
peal  to  Mm  of  Wiidom  and  Can- 
dettr,  io  four  discourses  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cun- 
bridge,  in  November,  1815  ' 

Jt  is  proposed  to  publish  early 
in  Noveiriber,  a  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature;  being  an  attempt  Io  ap- 
ply experimental  reasoning  to  mo- 
lal  subjects, 

A  new  edition  of  the  Student's 
Journal  (for- literary  puTpofi«s)and 
die  Private  Diary  (for  general 
nee),  formed  on  the  phn  recoin- 
raended  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  aud  ar- 
nu^l«d  for  containing  ai^  account 
of  every  day's  employment  for  the 
space  of  one  }ear,  with  Indexes, 
&c<  are  about  to  be  published  bv 
MessrB.Taylurand  Hessey.  Both 
works  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
with  the  pocket'books  and  alma- 
nacks for  the  new  year. 

Mis.  Anne  PlamtFee  it  prepar- 
ing for  publication,  a  Narrative  of 
ber  late  Residence  in  Ireland.  It 
will  be  embellished  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  author,  and  numerous 
Jilates  of  remarliaBle  scenery  from 
original  drawings  taken  on  the 

The  Continuation  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney's  Tales  of  Fancy  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks. 

The  Hemoirs'of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Dr.  Benjitmin  Frank- 
Im,  comprising  l}i»  private  and  fk- 


iniliar  CorMtpoiMkDce,  noW  &ft 
printed  from  the  original  Mant^ 
scripts,  bequeatlied  to  his  Grand- 
son, William  Temple  Franklin, 
Esq .  are.  in  a  forward  state  for 
publication. 

We  understand  that  a  Series  of 
Letters  are  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, written  by  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  ChesteHield  to  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Stanhope,  relative  to  the 
education  of  his  bob  I'hilip,  the 
lalie  Earl. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  drawn  up  under  the 
best  authority  by  Mr.  Mudford, 
and  embellished  with  -numerous 
coloured  plates,  plans,  &c.  will 
be  completed  in  the  month  of 
December. 

Mr.  John  Mason  Good  has  in 
the-press  a  work  to  be  iotitnled^ 
a  Physiological  System  of  Noso- 
logy, wirh  a  sirophfied  and  cor- 
rected Nomenclature,  &c.;  the 
whole  will  form  an  8vo  vcjune.. 
A  Treatise  on  Spherics,  com- 
prising the  Elements  of  Spherical 
Geometry,and  of  Plane  and  Spbo- 
rical  Trigonometry;  together  with 
a  Series  of  Trigonoiuetrical  Ta- 
bles, will  be  published  early  ip 
November.  By  D.Cresswell.M.A. 
Fellow  of  Tnoity  Collie,  Cam- 
To  lie  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, Sermons  on  ihe'Parabl^ 
By  the  Rev.  W.  M..Trinder. . 

Speedily  will  appear,  .  in  a 
neat  portable  volume,  A  New 
Grammar  of  the  French  J-itn- 
guage,  on  a  Plan  perfectly  origi- 
nal, intended  for  the  use  of  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  speedjr  and 
graumiatical  Knowledge  of  Mo- 
dern French ;  interspersed  widi 
ingenious  Exercises  and  Exam- 
ples, illustrative  of  the  peculiar 
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Littof  New  PuMaOionii 


ComtmcUoH  and  Idnm  of  tiie 
Language:  the  whole  calculated 
to  fecililale  the  Acquirement  of 
Grammatical  Knowledge,  with- 
out the  unuecessari^  Fatigue  and 
Perplexity  of  the  old  System. 
By  Charles  Peter  Whitaker,  for- 
merly of  the  University  of  Got- 
tbijteu,  Professor  of  Languages. 
W.  H.  Yate,  Es<i.  has  ia  the 

Sress,  Free  Sug^iestioas  and  Re- 
ectioos  submitted  to  the  Le- 
gislature of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  Rev.R.  Warner,  of  Bath, 
will  soon  publish.  Sermons  for 
every  Sunday  in  the  Year,  iuclud- 
ing  ChristKiaa  Day  and  Good 
I'riday. 

Dr.  Badham  is  preparing  ^r 
the  press,an  Itinerary  from  Rome 
to  Athens,  by  the  route  of  Britn- 
dttsinra,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
Albania,  with  classical  Recollec- 
tions  of  the  various  Sites  that 
occur  in  the  Jourvey; 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.Turaonr 
has  in  the  PKss,  Senmms  od  the 
Union  of  Truth,  Reason,  and 
Revelation  in  the  Doctrine  of  the 
EsUblisbed  Church. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Burdy,  au- 
thor of  the  Life  of  Skelton,  is 
preparing  a  Compendium  of  the 
Hbtory  of  Ireland. 

S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  faai  in 
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the  press.the  StafesrUaD's  Manual; 
or  the  Bible  the  best  Guide  to 
Political  Skill  and  Foresight. 

Mr.  D'lsraeli  is  printing  a  third 
volume  of  the  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
mlure.  He  has  also  nearly  ready 
for  the  preis,  a  History  of  Men 
of  Genius,  being  his  Essay  ou  the 
Literary  Character  considerably 
enlarged. 

Mr,  Ryan  has  in  the  pre«s,  3 
Treatise  on  Mining  and  Ventila^ 
tioQ,  embracing  the  subject  >A 
the  Coal  Stratification  o^  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Poems  by  the  late  Edward 
Rusbton,  of  LJvei^ool,  are  pre- 
paring. 

The  Rev.  W.  Eltrick  has  in 
the  press,  in  an  8vo.  volnme,  the 
Season  and  Time,  or  an  Exptana- 
liun  of  the  Prophecies  that  relate 
to  the  two  periods  of  Daniel,Btib- 
seqttCTt  to  the  1260  years  now 
recetitty  expired. 

Lord  Byron  has  completed  a 
second  part  of  Ghilde  -  Harol^ 
which  will  appear  with  'all  con.; 
venient  sp«ed. 

MissD.  P.  Campb«tl,  a  resi-> 
dent  in  one  of  the  northerninosf 
isles  of  Scotland,  nil)  speedily 
publish  (by  subacriplio'n}  an  8vo.' 
volume  of  Poems,  toward  the 
support  of  a  distressed  mother, 
and  a  younger  brother  and  sister. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


.     Nantic  Honn :  I>eiDg  Poems  by  a  1  which  that  doctrbie  wu  attacked); 
Naval  Officer.  with  remarks  od  the  perMoality  of 

A  Garland  for  the  Grave  of  Ri-  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  Edward  Law, 
chard  BruMley  Sheridan,  Esq.  By  A.  M.  Miniiter  of  the  Church  of  the 
Charfea  PhUlW  E«.  BsrrUter  at  Holy  TrLaLty  at  PrESton,  and  Cbai*. 
.Iaw.  1  lain  to  the  Lord  Bisho|i  of  Ctiester.      . 

A  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  onr  Medical,  GeogRiphicBl,  and  Agri. 
Bleued  Saviour  (in  answer  to  tatat  \  cultural  Keport  of  a  Committee  ap. 
l<etten  by  Hr.  T.  C.  HoUairf,  in  '  pointed  by  ttie  Madras  GovemmeRt 
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I*  iii(|nir*  into  the  Ciiues  of  tiM 
Epidemic  Fever,  wbich  prevoilrd  in 
the  PravtDces  of  Coimbatsie,  Ma- 
dura, Diadignl,  and  Tinnivelly,  dur- 
ing the  year*  1809,  IBie,  and  leil, 
ef  wl]i«h  Dr  W.  Aimlie  wiu  l>Tea|. 
dent,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Seconri  Bfiunber, 
and  Di.  M.  C^bty,  Third  Member. 
IHqstraled  witb  a  map  nbete  tbe 
Fever  prevailed. 
.  Jaaanis  Scapnlee  Lexicon  Oneco- 
Latinam;  ex  Prot)atia  Ancteribat 
Loflaptotatum,  cwu  ladieibiu,  el 
G^sci^et  Laliiio,aBct>Eet  correctis. 
Additupi  auctsri)im  Dialectorum,  in 
Tabula*  compendiooe  redactarani. 
Aocedunt  Leiicon  E^mologicaB, 
cnm  TlieiDatibiu  loveitintu  Di"-' 
lioTibas  et  ADomaJis.  Et  Joa 
Sfeursii  Glossariuni  contraclum, 
Inrteaus  desideraluin.  Edttio  nova, 
in  qoa,  none  primum,  Vocabula  ex 
Appamlice  A«kaviana  •eeoBdvB  lite- 
latnm  tefiew  iMeniDtiu-. 

Cbristiuuty  Jjiber^  according 
tbe  genuine  and  full  import  of  the 
telm ;  a  Sermon  preatAed  at  Ae  Vt> 
■UMiod  of  the  Rev.  the  Andi4c«>c«a 
•f  Wiiti,  *olAw  at  Hai-lhoroB^ 
July  2S,  IB16.  By  Waber  Birch,  B. 
D.  Vicar  of  Stanton  St.  Bernard's, 
ajid  Pellon  of  Magdalen  CoUegi 
OifMd.  Pnbfa^edatthereqMMo 
the  Ciei^  pte&eat. 

ViUasanteUa;  or,  tbe  Coruuu  Ink 
peninent,  <  a  KotDMnce.  Sy  Catha- 
rine Selden. 

'  The  Livei  of  Dr.  B^ward  Fae»rk, 
■m  ««Mn«Ml  AHentnlut,  ky  Dr. 
Thnihr-^  I^-  ZMbary  Pearcv, 
Bis|la^  of  Bocheiter,  and  of  Dr. 
NewtoD,  BiPhop  of  Bristol,  bj  theni- 
•elvei;  — and  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Skei^Ht,  hj  Mr.  Bardy. 

The  Biblical  ^clopicdia;  or, Die- 
tended  to  lacilitate  an  acquaintance 
«lth  the  iHpired}  Writips*.  Bj- 
WiDiaiB  Jones,  author  of  the  History 
«f  the  Waldeniea. 

Seonons  on  Various  Subjects.  By 
ihe  late  Richard  Price,  D.B.  F.R.S. 
Tbe  Djer'e  Gaide>  beii»  an  In- 
trodoction  to  the  Art  of  Dying 
Linen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Wool,  Sijk  and 
Hiftilin  Dreeses,  Fnrnitnre,  Sec. 
With  DirectioES  "  "  '  - 
Olazlni;,  and  Fn.  .  „ 
Species ;  lath  an  Appendix  of  Ob- 
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■ervUioM,  Cbemioal  md  Eipbns- 
lory,  eHeDtitd  to.  the  proper  uti 
icientiflc  Knowledge  of  the  Art^ac- 
cording  to  the  modem  practice.  B7 
Thomas-Packer,  I^er. 

Nunber*  1  and  S,  each.cantainiug 
10  engravius,  to  be  continue* 
Monthly,  of  Walks  thiongh  Londoi^ 
ioclnding  We^tmintter  and  the  Bo- 
ron^ of  Sonthtrark,  nitb  the  sar- 
rounding  Soburha,  deicvlbing  every 
thing  vwrtby  of  obMrratioo  ji)  tlie 
Public  Buildinu,  Placet  of  Eotec- 
taiament,  ExlubitioDS  Commercial 
and  Literary  InstitutiouB,  &c,  down 
to  &e  present  period)  and  fiiraiu 
a  complete  Guide  to  the  HritiM 
Mctf«poU«.  Bjf  David  Uugfaaott, 
LL.  D. 

A  Sygtem  of  Geographyj  fer  tbe 
Use  of  Schools,  on  a  new  and.  per- 
fectly easy  plan ;  in  which  the  Ebm^ 
pean  Bogndaries  are  stated,  a^  Mi- 
lled -by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  Nor. 
I8le.  By  JahD  Bigland  author  of 
Letters  on  Ancient  ani}-Maderu  Hii- 


Eiftociad-Vkn  af  tlk 


CaJendering, 


pUcal  and  1 

Worid,  ^.  iK. 

Willia  Map  of  Scotland,  the  Thipd 
Edition,  corrected  end  much  im- 
proved, of  Duncan's  Itinerary  of 
■icotland.  CemtauiBg.  O*  Koadi 
through.  Scirtland,  nod  the  pridcipti 
Boads.ta  Liondon^  with  tiie  Ceatlo. 
men's  Seats  and  other  remarkattla 
Object*  on  each  Road-  Wittt  aji 
Appendii,  contaisiiDg  sovie  AcoorbC 
of  tt»  Canals,  Uiket,.  Mov^^^aa, 
Harboari,  and  RomaiUic  Scenetj^ 
deserviue  the  Traveller's  Notice, 

The  Tbird  Edition,  witli  coiuidQr. 
able  additions  and  improvemestB,  «f 
Rules  for  EnsliA  Compositien,  anil 
particularly  for  Themes :  designed 
CBrtbe  Um  ef  flduu^uid  in  Aw  of 
Self-Instruction.    By  Johu  Rippiii^ 

The  Second  Kdition,  corrected  and 
enlarged,  of  a  French  Delectus  ;  or. 
Sentences  and  Passages  caUected 
from  the  most  esteemed  French  Au- 
thors ;  designed  to  f^Uitate  « 
Knowledge  of  the  ifeoch  T«nnie. 
Arranged  under  Aescfeftri  He«a*of 
the  Parts  of  Speech,  tt^tlwi  with 
pramiscnons  Passages  and  IdleMI. 
By  tbe  Rev.  Lmel  Welrity. 


IV  Google 


lAitof  Nkk  Pablieathits, 


'  The  Prictite  of  the  Excheqner  of 
JPIaaa ;  witb  aa  Appesdii  of  Forms 
ia  GoMral  Use.  By  JHineaMuiiiiDg, 
-En.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Ad  IntTodDctien  to  ttw  KnoHled^ 
•f  lk«  Cbriitian  Ksligkn,  in  Two 

1,  An  explanation  of  Ae  nMut  ma- 
terial words  and  thing*  in  the  Cburch 
Cat«chi»m. 

3.  An  enplaanttMi  of  the  two  Co- 
venants ;  the  great  Peutt  aad  Fasts 
of  the  ChorcA,  aad  aaiDe  religionb 
4anni  designed  to  prepare  people 
-ArnnderglBDding  Sennon),  tbe  Hsly 
ficr^turet,  and  oiker  feed  Books; 
.to  which  are  added  fonm  of  Prayer 
ibr  «e«««l  nccaiioM.  B*  H.  Cross- 
awn,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Little  Brom- 
ley, EiaeK. 

The  Hiatoiy  of  Lincoh),  centaln- 
-iM  am  kccoiint  of  tbe  Antiqaities, 
EdificM,  Trade,  and  Custmaa  of  that 
-■■Cleat  City,  an  mtrodnotory  sketch 
-«f  the  Caaaty,  inc.  Sec.  with  plates 
-  Svatci'i  Complete  Set  of  Aritti- 
■wliiml  Tables;  eontaining,  hestdes 
«bOs«  siaally  given,  lhre«  New  Ta- 
Uca,  Tie.  one  of  Addition,  one  of 
-SabtnctioB,  and  one  of  Divinon. 
■  Fnrtber  Obserrations  oa  tbe  State 
«f  the  NatioD. 

I.TheaeMgef  twployii^labenr. 
-S.  TbeSaking  Toad,  and  its  appli- 
«atio>.  S.  pBuperiim.  4.  Protec- 
■tiOB  reqaiiite  to  the  Landed  aod 
JkgiicDitafal  Interests,  By  lUcbard 
n^m,  Esq.  M.  P. 

An  Inqniry  iets  the  Present  State 
of  the  British  Navy,   its  Rise  and 
Progress  ;  tnsether  with  Reflections 
on  Ue  late  War  with  America, 
probable  consequences,  Sec,  &c.  i 
By  a  Post  Captain. 

Remarks  occasioned  by  the  "  Notes 
••ad  ObeerTattona  of  a  MagiaUate  of 


Select  ConDuitMe,  afi^Bted  by  the 
Hewe  gf  Commotn,  to  Inquire  into 

•the  State  ot  the  Police  ot  the  Me- 
tropolis.''   By  a  Real  Lover  of  Jiu- 

-Uce. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  tlie  Parish 

-Cftarch  of  SL  Nary,  East-Boaine, 
on  Snnday,  the  15th  of  S^ember, 
K16.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Fraser, 
A.M.  Fellow  of  Clirist's  Ci^ege, 
Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  H.R.  H. 


«f  the  Sabscription  Schoob  of  i 
Parish  on  the  Madras  System. 

Slrathallan ;  a  Novel,  in  ft  vol*.  By 
Alicia  LeliniD,  Orand-dangkter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Sheridan,  ^q. 

(Undine,  or  Pertinacity ;  a  NaveL 
By  Mrs.  Bridget  Blneaantle.  ' 

Practical  HiMs  to  Voung  Femalea 

I  tbe  Duties  of  a  Wife,  a  Mother, 

id  a  Mistress  of  a  Fami^r.  By  Mn^ 
Taylo*.    6th  edit. 

Prvetical  and  PunilUr  SemOM^ 
designed  for  Papgichial  and  UonMtic 
iBsUuctien.  By  the  Rev.  Bdwar4 
Cooper,  Rector  ofHamstatl-Ridwutk 
■■d  ef  yoxat],  in  tbe  Cennt?  of  Staf^ 
fbrd;  8Nd  laCe  Fcrilaw  of  AU  8a«k 
Collese,  Oifbrd, 

A  Chemical  Chwt  or  Table  -,  exhi- 
biting an  Eteamtary  View  of  Ch«- 
atistry,  intended  far  tbe  tJse  of  St»- 
denta  aad  Yenng  Praclitiouera  ib 
Physic ;  also  to  revive  the  memo^ 
«f  more  eaperienced  Pereena,  ad^t- 
cd  far  bangiag  np  in  Pnblie  or  Pri- 
vate Libivies.  '  Dedicated,  by  pev- 
mlsaton,  to  Oeorge  Larson,  t»q. 
M.D.  F.R.  9.  Senior  Phyiiciw  tb 
St.  0«orge's  Hospital,  of  the  College 
ofPbysiciane,  London,  Ac.  By  Ro- 
bert Crowe,  H.  D.  SnrgeoB  in  the 
Hoya!  Navy, 

The  ReBKdy ;  ar  ThM^U  «n  tlife 
Present  Distresses :  hi  a  Letter  to  a 
PaMic  Gditop^JidyS,lM«.  Madit^ 
wi^  additions. 

Uelenee  of  tbe  Colonies;  With 
Remarks  «b  the  PVeneh  I>i«Rict  Mf 
St.  Domingo,  and  other  Political  &»■ 
ferences.    By  Amiens  Mnndi. 

French  and  E^nglish  Uialognet, 
written  for  the  Use  of  the  Countess 
of  Seflon's  Chilitren.  By  Mis*  Dio 
kiuson,  of  Twickenham. 

Praotical  Iiutractiona  fer  Suiiif- 


cedents,  and  a  IHgsstof  SapfdOMb- 
tal  Cases.  By  Edward  OiniUan,  E«q. 
Bairister,  Profeiaor  of  Law,  »ai 
Chief  Justice  of  tbe  Isle  of  Bly. 

Second  edition  of  ConforBitr  ta 
the  World  imceosiatent  with  the  F»- 
teaaiou  of  ChiistianltyT  Ulnstwted 
in  Three  Dialogoce  botvmen  Hih. 
Dormer  and  MisaNcwman.  BylTio- 
masT.  Biddnlpb,  A.M.  Minister  of 
St,  James's,  Bristol ;  and  of  DniatMt 
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£,iil  of  New  Pablkatimi. 


*  got. 

'  Brief  MetDoin  of  Poor  Clirirtian 
'UtDdoon;  lately  deceased.  Publiabed 

by  the  Serainpore  JUimimariei. 

,    A  Sketch  of  tbe  British  Far-Ttmde 

of  North  America  i    with  Obwrva- 

tiom  relative  to  tbe  North  West 
,CotDpaDy  of  Montreal.    By  the  Earl 

of  Selkirk. 
The  AnnHia  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 

Jery;  or,  Becordt  of  the  occDrriog 
nprowments  in  MediciDe  and  Sht- 
5ery,  and  the  immediately  cODDected 
.Its  and  Sciences. 

Sketcfaei  of  India;  or,  Obaerra- 
.tioDg  descriptive  of  the  Scenery,  &c. 
in  Bengal.  Written  in  India  in  the 
.Yean  181 1-13-11  and  1814.  Together 
-With  Notet  on  the  Cape  of  Good 
-Hope,  and  St.  Helena.  Written  at 
•Ihoae  '  plBC«B  in  Febroaiy,  March, 
and  April,  161S.    ' 

TraveU  in  Brazil,  from  Permun- 
Iinca  to  Seara;  beside  occaiional 
.Excnnion*.  AUo  a  Voyage  to  Ma-' 
.ranam.  The  whole  eihibiting  a  Pic- 
kup of  the  Sqite  of.  Sotwly,  imtin^ 
a  Residence  of  Six  Years  in. thai 
Country..  Illustrated  by  plates  of. 
.costiinifs.     By  Henry  Kosier. 

Vol.I.of£xperinienti*Oiitline«for' 
«  New  Theory  of  Colours^ light,  and 
Vision :  withfiritical  Remarks  ud  Sir 
,!«•■;  Nnvil^'s  Opintens,  apd  some 
new  Experiments  on  Radiant  Cdo- 
ric.  By  Jo«eph  Reade,  M.  D.  An- 
imat  Pr«ndeBt  of  the  Kayal  Physi- 


cal, and  Member  of  Qii  Hofti  He- 
djcal  .Societies  of  Edinbni^,  &c,  &e. 

Part  Vll.  ofPicturesque  DeHnea- 
tions  of  the  Southern  Coast  of -Eog- 
lund.  Engraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke 
dod  O.  Cooke.  Contents  :  Netley 
Abbey,   drawn   by   W.   WestaH,  A. 

R.  A Plymonth  Dock,  by  J.  H. 

W.  Turner,  R.  A.— Bancburch,  1^ 
JcthuB  Christall— SliakspeBre  Cliff, 
by  S.  Owen— BeMh  of  Ventoor,  bj 
P.  DewinL 

Faith  and  Works  contrasted  and 
reconciled,  in  Sisi^tters  to  a  Chris- 
tian  Friend.  Containing  Remarks 
lUialate  Address  by- Dr.  Chalmeis 
(of  Glasgow)  and  ouer  Sentiments 
as  to  the  Doctrine  of  Or«ce.  Sbewiac 
also,  that  the  luHuencQ  of  the  Gospd 
extends  to  all  the  comOion  Transaih 
tions  of  Life.  ,' 

Nautical  Astronomj  by  Night ; 
comprehending  Practical  Dtrecliook 
for  llnowing  amLobaerving  the  priB- 
cipai  Fixed  Slais  visible  in  the  Noe- 
thern  Hemiephere.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed, a  short  Acconnt  of  the  moat  - 
interesting  Phenomena  in  tlie  8ci> 
.ene«  ef.AsttMomy.  Tiie  wfMleiUa*- 
irated  by  several  Engfavings.  Ii^ 
tended  chietly  for  the  tisa  of  the 
Koyal  Navy,  and  calculated  to  Tea. 
■""-mnrr  fninilinr 'thr  Knn-tlrrtgr  oT 
the  Stars,  and  the  Ptaetiac  of.  ttta' 
serving  .by  them.  By  Wm.  Edward 
Pwry,  lieutenant  in  the  Koyal  Navy. 

Practical  liiustratloDB  ef  Typbni, 
an^  other  Febrile  Diseases.  B^ 
M.D. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

An  atilh«nticat«d  report  tnm  Traloe  Assises  is  not  in  n  form  to  rujelw- 
iMltce  in  this  Review.    .     . 

The  note  respecting  a  work  on  EU;onon;icaI  Subjects,  dated  the  Tth  of 
-OctobH-,  from  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  delivery  at  .the  late  Printer's, 
did  not  reach^the  EditM^'  bands-until  the  sad.The  jpamphlet  r^ierred  to  IvU 
tw  noticed  in  our  next  publication. 

Hieproposal  ofiC.  E;  D.  is  nnder' consideration.  -   ,  '     "■ 

'  '  A  diort  pamphlet,  on  an  interesting  subject  cooaected  with  Roitic  Ho- 
nda, was.not  submitted  to  the  Editors  in  time  tor  notieeitUs  month. 

A  short  and  interestmi;  Tale'  woiild  have  been  iioticed,  had  It  not  been 
before  the' public  last  ySr,  and  t'oriawed  elaerwhere'. 


rsMtnKUMY  W.  IMITH  AHB  CI 


:,  Google 


CRITICAL  REVIEW: 

Vol.  IV.]  NOVEMBER,  I8I6.  [No.  V, 


A&T.  I. — Further  Obserralions  on  the  State  of  the  Nation, 

The  Means  of  Etnploj/ment   of  LiAour-^The  Sinking 

\    Fund,atldits  Application — Pauperism — Protection  teqta- 

'.   aiie  to  the  Ltmaed  and  Aeriadttiral  ItUegests.    Bjf  Ricji< 

Ano  Prbbton,  £w.  mIP.    Looclen,  LoBgmaa  aiidCo. 

ISitJL    8«o.  pp.  44. 

It  is  the  eodeavour  of  almost  n\ery  writ^,  wlietber  bii 
iubject  be  «  &a  or  a  feath«r(  to  Inflate  or  ticlue  lus  regdert 
iato  a  notion,  that  the  matter  of  whijofa  b^  treats  is  of  tlM 
,  deepest  ieterest  to  his  country  and  to  naDkind.  The  title 
(^  ue  present  work  is  an  exordium  lufficientij  imprewdve^ 
withoat  any  weiirht  «f  introductory  argument,  to  mak«  the 
natioR  fcri  BeneiDly  its  importance,  and  we  will  not  devote 
eti  onnecessary  line  to  what  may  be  extraneous  to  it. 
:  The  finrmer  publicatioti  of  Mr.  Preston,  entitled  «  Tlie 
Present. Ruinea  Condition  of  the  Landed  and  Agricultural 
Interest,"  was  reviewed  in  our  preceding  volume,  p.  404^-^ 
413;  and  the  object  of  it  was  to  recommend,  thatauequi- 
table  reduction  be  made  in  rents;  that  a  connnutatioQ  ie 
luoney  be  conceded  for  tithes;  that  a  jnore  equal  division 
of  the  poor-rates  be  established ;  and  that  the  home  market 
tie  properly  secured  to  the  interest  <^  the  farmer.  With 
the^  exception  of  the  first,  all  the  Same  subjects  are  again 
discussed  in  the  present  pamphlet,  but,  in  some  respect*, 
under  new  circumstances ;  ana  superadded  to  them,  is  a 
lon^  and  valuable  examination  of  the  best  expedienta  for 
jriving  employment  to  the  active  population  of  the  couotrr. 
!xbe  worl:  also  treats  of  the  funds  that  may  be  convenientl(;r 
^assigned  to  procure  that  employment,  and  of  the  paxlia- 
^entary  interposition  that  should'  set  tt^e  wliols  iu  move- 
ment. 

'  '<"  >o».  Minis  the  time  for  L'^JbegoMniaent, «ptwlUitle^ilb- 
-tail,  and  a  pilriiatic  prau,  to  infenn  the  fn^iic  miod ;  to  Sring 
^CMinctieB  jttwn  en  tfaiMe  who  -an  BttU  in  taw;  wd  to  fead  tbm  to 
Crit.  Rbv.  Voi»  ir.  Nm,.  1816.  3  L 
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form  such  just  antl  equitable  arrangeineDla,  u  shall  give  employ- 
metit  to  British  industir;  shall  protect  British  agriculture ;  shall 
diminbh  PauperiKm;  iball  -  support  (he  finances,  by  enabling 
those  who  are  taxed  to  bear  the  burthen ;  and  shall  give  ability  to 
each  half  of  the  population,  to  lind  employment  for  the  other  naif, 
by  a  mutual  exchange  of  the  labours  and  the  Iruiti  of  their  in- 
dustry!! 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  that  Great  Britain  has  the  same  physical 
resources  as  formerly,  or  even  greater.  You  must  give  action,  energy, 
and  power  to  these  resources,  liie  misfortune  wnicb  is  experienced 
is,  that  you  have  changed  the  sources,  and  diverted  the  tide  <d 
wealth.  You  are  requinng  tlie  uidustrious  to  labour,  not  only  for 
the  capitalist,  but  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  employment,  andi 
to  a  great  extent,  for  discharged  and  maimed  soldiers  and  sailor^ 
most  meritorious  objects  of  relief  IE  The  poor,  on  the  mm  haad, — 
arid  the  fuudholder,  the  placenan,  and  the  peaiiotier,  and  your  lar^ 
military  establishment,  on  the  other  hand, — are  drawing  to  them- 
selves  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  the  active  industrious  part  of  the 
community:  moreover,  they  are  consuming  the  capital  of  tiie  Bee- 
flhie.  This  dimmution  of  capital  mil,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
severely  felt ;  not  merely  by  a  change  of  the  stock  of  ciUtle  and  of 
com  from  one  hand  to  another,  (a  result  of  no  great  importance 
;with  a  view  to  the  future  wel&re  of  the  eountiy ;)  but  by  an  aotml 
and  aLarming  diminution  io  the  number  t>f  cattle,  and  of  the  quan- 
tity of  com,  and  of  physical  power,  from  the  absence  of  manure 
and  expenditure  in  labour,  and  'from  the  pauperism  and  idleness  i4 
.a  large  portion  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  the  coiueqnent 
inabiuty  to  reproduce  an  equal  quantity  of  human  tustenanGe." 
(p.  IS.) 

On  the  necessity  ofpubljc  economy  the  honourable  meni' 
ber  ia  perfectly  explicit,  and  we  wbh  that  all  his  colleagues 
were  equnlljr  so.  "Retrenchment,"  he  says,  ''must  take 
place;  the  people  will  demand  and  enforce  it;  self-preser- 
Tatton  requires  it."  (p.  41,)  Some  &cts  connectea  with 
this  branch  of  inquiry  are  illustrated  by  political  arithmetic. 
He  computes  the  expeildilure  ut  70,000,000/.,  and  the  in- 
come of  landed  properly,  including  canals  and  buildings,  at 
90,000,000^ — assuming  wheat  to  be  at  80s.  per  quarter. 
Thus  the  taxation  to  the  rental  would  be  in  the  proportion 
of  7  to  d.  In  such  circumstances,  he  conceives  it  to  be 
absolutely  required  to'  reduce  an  expenditure,  which  occa- 
sions the  whole  circulating  medium  to  pass  through  tbtt 
hands  of  the  government  throe,  or  perhaps  four  times,  ia 
the  short  revuution  of  a  Tear;  and  whidi,  on  the  scheme 
of  a  capitation  tax,  woulo  oootribute4/.  from  each  indivir 
dual  to  the  elate,  recboning  the  populaliim  of  tte  United 
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kingdom  at  about  18,000,000.    The^&uthor  fi%  objects  to 
the  extravagant  salaries  of  public  officers. 

"  A  determined  svstem  of  Tetrenchment  may  be  calculated  to 
produce  a  saving  of  nve  millions  a-;ear ;  for  example — no  covemor 
of  an  island  or  colony  should  be  allowed  more  than  5,000?.  a-year, 
while  some  have  20,000/,  a-^ear.  No  one  person,  in  any  depart- 
m«it,  nr  holding  several  otiices  under  government,  should  receive 
more  than  10,000/.  a-year  from  the  government;  and  of  these  ch- 
eers there  should  be  very  few;  only  the  cabinet  ministers,  who 
%ave  official  duties  requiring  eminent  talents,  and  their  whole  atteu- 
laoa.  To  those  who  may  urge  that  5,000,000/.  a-year  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  saved  by  retrenchment,  Ibe  short  answer  is,  produce 
a  Ibt  of  salaries  and  duties,  and  let  an  investigation  of  the  catalogue 
take  place,  and  a  correct. oiHnioB  on  this  point  may  be  fonnea !  t 
And  It  should  always  be  remembered,  that  every  18/.  a-year  paid  to 
any  placeman  or  pensioner,  bey<md  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  lim^ 
&c.  withdraws  from  the  public  the  means  of  giving  active  employ- 
■  neat  to  one  individual,  as  the  head  of  a  tamily ;  thus  depnving 
five  persons  of  the  means  of  sustenance  from  the  fruits  of  honest 
industry  and  active  labour,  and  rendering  them  paupers. 

'*  Punning  this,  or  some  such  system,  and  reducing  the  militaty 
establishment,  without  abridging  the  pay  of  the  private  soldiers  in 
Ibe  army,  or  the  sailors  in  the  navv,  5,000,000/.  might  be  saved, 
being  one-fifUi  of  the  present  cxpenditura.  The  difficulty,  if  any; 
of  saving  mM-e  than  this  sum,  proves  the  enormity  of  taxation  and 
our  distressed  situation.  After  this  reduction,  the  eipenditnr* 
would  be  20,000,000/.  a-year,  and  the  amount  of  tasation  would  bie 
65,000,000/.  a-year,  A  property-tax,  taking  from  every  paymeot 
under  government,  including  the  funds,  and  with  the  exception  of 
tUe  soldier  and  sailor,  10  per  cent,  would  reduce  (he  burden  of 
taxation  to  a  sum  not  fiir  exceedmg  57>&00,000/.,  being  the  balance 
of  70,000,000/,,  after  dedusting  5,000,000/.  of  retrencliment  an^ 
6,500,000/.  of  per  centage.  In  consideration  of  this  reduction,  &c. 
the  pix^rty  of  Ibe  country,  as  estimated  at  about  90,000,000/. 
«.yeari  should  bear  a  lax  of  io  per  cent,  cianputed  at  8,009,000/. 
a-year ;  thus  addbg  a  sum  of  about  9,000,000/.  a-year  to  the  amoui)t 
of  the  present  taxes,  in  the  place  of  those  taxes  which  press  most 
severely  on  the  industry  of  the  country."    (p.  3 — 4.) 

'  The  reduction  proposed  of  the  expenditure,  it  will  be 
observed,  revives  a  property  tax  as  to  every  payment  under 
gOTemment,  with  toe  exception  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  the 
navy  and  army ;  and  if  a  gmeral  impost  of  this  nature  be 
tiDJUBt,  impolitic,  and  oppressive,  a  Jbrtiori,  a  partial  one 
must  be  of  the  like  character.  But  we  do  not  object  to  the 
effect  as  here  recommended;  we  would  in  awmier  form 
have  tiie  same  object  accompUshed. 
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"  Hftwever  (Mr.Preston  contraun)  to  erable  the  \nidtA  int 
to  bear  this  taxation,  and,  in  sbort,  to  praaerve  ^mg  renlxl,  fbe  hurt 
denof  the^oor-ra/e  should  beeo  regulated,  that  it  vks>j  be  borne  by 
the  community  at  large  in  jus!  proportions.  For  the  purpose  ofthe 
poor-rate,-  the  rental  should  be  computed  at  90,000,000/. ;  place- 
meu,  &c.  ut  30,000,000/. ;  and  the  funded  property  at  45,000,000/. ; 
mjiking  an  uggre^^ate  amount  of  155,000,000/,  a-year;  and  bo,iises, 
docks,  &c.  should  be  computed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  tas,  at 
double  their  annual  rental  Tatue,  m  the  means  of  taxing  personal 
property;  and  thus  there  woulfl  be  an  addition  of  at  least  30,000,000/^ 
making  together  175,000,000/. 

"  These  sources  must  conhibuti 
pooi-ratek;  thus  making  l«-0d.  in  t 
all  doubt,  the  present  expense  of  the 
By  a  system  of  good  mana^ment,  t 
to  5,000,000/.  It  !s  essential  that  « 
«w(]  poor  under  the  present  system, 
diaiis  of  the  cooduct,  and  the  tnost 
sities,  of  the  poor. ,  The  country.^ 
each  parish  from  pooT-rates  ajust  pt 
peqsioos,  placw,  and  funded  praperl 
eeive  about  ooe-fourth  part  of  its  e: 
«D}'  parish  below  a  certain  rate,  say 
ject  that  parish  to  a  contribution  in 
tu  enable  \\\f  general  Fund  to  provid 
vily  burlbened.  The  ptun  would  re 
iiouses  for  occupation  unconnected  ' 
to  the  present  poor-rate;  and  the 
bouses,  canals.  Sic.  coiporatittn  divii 
on  persons  receiving  any  annual  p 
Chis  arrangement,  parishes  would  bav 
encouraging  an  increase  on  the  poor 
add  (o  the  burdien  of  the  parish.— 
the  |ire»«ut  nice  of  pauperi."    (p,-4-v-ti.j  ,  ,  ,    . 

A  Vctyltutvrw)  nriief  m  W«'pt«poti«d't!oi)i«  lMi44h>n 
'tfye«xtei]8(«n  dfihe  poor-ftttev  to  every  <deMripti(t»' af  pMi- 

rty;  lOid'it  is' tnrost  impottent  that  Borne  cnange^heuld 
adopted,  iTit  be  the  ntt,  as' Itfrrfironghsm  baeert^, 
ttat'theniaiMi&otiirer  niafceH  tfae  poor,- and  tb«  £mner 
BUUDtaiDBtbem.  If  the  latt«r  be  rated  aqcQrdiiig  to  te 
■oocupaac|y,  the  former  should  be  iwrthenedacc«rdii)g  to  Us 
wofits,  fir  by  asnie  equi^nleni  r^ndBring  persboal  {trofkwty 
liable;  andttie g^n^ru  resnlt,  aa iiere |>ropofted, -pi^td^Bts 
th|e  sum  from  whicb  the  poor-^^ta  ia.to  be  iltEK^liwgw)  -to 
17.^090,000/.  The  mode  .of  relief  now -pijOfKiaed,  jo  «■«- 
lative  view,  will  be  greRtly  p»«feer«d  to  the. le|^alattiv^ in- 
tricacy of  protecting  autiee  oo  ^Oax,  clover,  and  other  seedB, 
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wkh  fine  woot  afeotii^  our  staple  niaDubciDre,  and  which 
Mr.  Preeton  rentured  to  iwcomnaend  in -bie  previous  w(^.* 

But  th«  ftuOior  properlj'  looks  bejiond  tne  present  tim^ 
and  insists  that  the  JDcresae  of  pauperism  murt  be  pre* 
vented ;  **  since,  unless  the  present  alarming  condkwn  of 
the  labourers  shall  be  improved,  their  morals  will  be  ctn^- 
rupted,  their  indiMtry  will  cease,  or  their  actirity  will  be 
directed  from  usHVil  labour  to  riot,  and  still  more  Mriout, 
consequences  will  ensue."  (p.  41.) 

We  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  afflictioc  view ;  but  Mr. 
Preston  here,  as  elsewhere,  seems'  to  consider  the  landed 
as  the  only  existing  interest;  and  consistently  with  Uiit 
notion,  he  says: 

.  "  Agricullnte  is  the  maia  and  priucqral  »ourc^  of  enpIoj^oMnt. 
It  is  ««tain,  continual,  and  may,  witbout  any  great  eugi^ration, 
be  said  lobe  ioexbauatible :  in  do  other  mode  can  a  large  popula- 
tion be  so  useful  .to  themselves,  or  to  the  community,  or  eqOaNy 
osefiil  or  safe  to  the  state.  Witfaout  the  assistance  of  agriciiltiitsl 
^bourers,  scarcity,  perhaps  fotniDC,  is  to  be  expected.  They  provide 
food  for  tbemsehes,  and  for  an  equal  number,  at  least,  of  penoos 
Imt  ccmtrlbiitHig  in  labour  totiie  increase  or  productioD  at  food. , 
The  present  want  of  employeaent  of  this  uaeliil  part  of  the  c<ril^ 
nunity  will,  on  the  one  hand,  render  them  the  victims  of  iwloieDc*, 
and  (Aanately  of  funine,  unless  the  evil  be  speedily  averted,  lite 
lAUe  will  have  a  disturiied  populatiun,  and  the  iaduitiy  of  the  coun- 
try a  burtbaisonie  and  miacbierous  poor."    (p.  fil.) 

These  economists  do  not  admit  the  proper  relative  ini>> 
portanoe  of  arts  and  manuiacturee  to  agriculture.  They 
will  not  pretend  that  the  republic  of  Holland,  contracted  flib 
'its  territory  was  to  the  extent  of  an  English  county,  de- 
rived its  bi^  fank  amount  the  nations  of  £urope  from  ift 
aeficulture ;  nor  will  ihey  assume  that  the  Hanse  to'wtrt, 
"^nice,  andi  generally,  the  Italian  marrtimestates,  (skuated 
in  bogis  and  morasses,  nwi  vincb  no  produce  eoald  he  draws,) 
acquired  that  powerfrom  H^culture,  which  eoaUed  tfien 
to  rival  extensive  kingdoms.  Bv  way  of  avoidtngmitai^re- 
hension,  and  of  disposing  of  all  lofty  pretensioa?  not  founded 
on  just,  prioctples,  it  may  be  convenieat  here  to  shew  hoir 
tax  these  advocates  for  the  plou^  admit  the.claims  of  the 
.loenp,  and  they  allow  all  we  ceqnire. 

I^y  agree^  'ibat  if  agricuHare  produces  wealth  by  cred- 
tion,  manujacture  preserves  it  by  accumuletjion ;  or,  that  a 
jiation  which  .accumulates  the  manufactures  into  which.it 

•  Vide  Ciitical  Review,  of  AptU  lwt,'Scries  the  Fifth,  Vol.  111.  p.  410. 
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"has  transmuted  its  food,  will  be  richer  than  one  which  coih> 
sumea  its  food  nithout  such  transmutation  ;  just  as  a  mail 
who  applies  his  income  in  constructing  buildings,  and  pur- 
chasing articles  of  permanent  utility,  will  be  richer  tbaii 
another  who  devotes  it  wholly  to  the  indul^uce  of  glut- 
tony.    The  nation,  then,  employing  agricultural  produce 
in  feeding  manufacturers,  will  be  more  wealth-y  than  if  the 
food  subsisted  only  idlers ;  since  the  latter  contribute  nothing, 
but  the  former  make  a  return  for  the  produce  they  annihi- 
late.   Although  the  econoo 
rank  Mr.  Preston,}    insist 
source  of  wealth,  yet  they  ci 
which  now  costs  ten  quartert 
assistance  of  art,  have  cost  t' 
augmentation  of  Ciipital,  ant 
turc,  do  indirectly  conduce  t< 

Those  who  plead  the  causi 
unity  and  industry,  want  ndi 
tendf,  that  in  manu&cture  thi 
formed,  by  which  the  seed  th 
its  enclosure,  forces  its  passa, 
stem,  leaf,  and  frutt,  and  uJ 
hundredfold;  butthey  contc 

portance  of  their  art,    since  ._,      

wealth  without  it,  and,  deprived  ol  this  stimulus,  agricul<- 
ture  itself  would  lang^uish,  and  yield  only  tl^e  bare  subsist- 
ence uncivilized  man  requires. 

On  the  principles  we  have  now  explained,  we  entirely 
.differ  with  Mr.  Preston,  that  a  distressed  tenantry  and  pro- 
prietorship cause  necessarih/  a  stagnation  in  trade  ana  in 
commerce,  or  that  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  agriculture 
may  thrive  without  commerce,  (p.  21.)  Many  of  tne  power- 
ful states'to  which  we  have  allnaed  had  neither  tenants  dot 
proprietors  in  agriculture;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  correctly 
say,  that  there  is  no  example  of  national  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity produced  solely  by  the  labour^  of  the  field,  unas^ 
eisted  by  the  impulse  of  commercial  interchange.  Sicily 
was  the  exuberant  granary  of  ancieut  Home,  while  that  in- 
tercourse subsisted;  but  at  this  time,  deprived  of  that  sti- 
mulating principle,  she  is  scarcely  productive  enough  ftr 
the  maintenance  of  her  own  impoverished  and  wretched 
natives. 

"  Britons,"  says  our  author,  *'  venerate  the  plough: 
this  i_s  the  sound  and  useful  policy  to  be  inculcated :  it  was 
the  polity  of  oar  aowetors.     This  appeal  to  our'patri«tiS&i 
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is  Ae '  subBtitution  of  paseion  of  reason,  to  which:  Mr. 

Preston,  on  such  a  grave  Bubject,  should. etirays  address 

himself.     Our  ancestors,  rude  and  inaccessible,  knew  do< 

thing  of  the   confidence  and   harmonj  subsisting  between 

merchant  and  merchant,  and  nothing  of  the  benefits  these 

were  likely  to  obtain  in  the  interchange  of  the  necessaries, 

conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life.     As  late  as  the  time  of 

James  1.,  the  whole  customs  of  England  amounted  only  to- 

127,000/.,  and  bo  small  was  the  trade  of  the  counties,  that 

no  more  than  of  the  sum  17,000/.  was  collected  by  the 

ig  nearly  six-sevenths 

issed.*     What  would 

le  expensive  wars  she 

the  resources  of  her 

ould   she  have  been 

lited  her,  without  the 

s  of  this  "  policy  of 

)f  applause  with  the 

1  for  the  quarter  end- 

d  revenue  from  the 

I  exports  in  1814  (the 

imounted  to  upwards 

back  to  "  the  policy 

to  revert  to   bank- 

s  is,  that  "  manu&c 
taring  labour  must  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  asri*  ' 
cultural  labour  shall  cease  to  be  in  demand."  (p.  31.)  The 
proposition  would  not  be  more  incorrect,  if  the  terms 
"  manubcturing"  and  "  agricultural"  were  interchanged, 
and  it  should  be  said,  "  agricultural  labour  must  diminiBh 
in  the  same  proportion  as  manufacturing  labour  shall  cease 
to  be  in  demurd."  The  fact  is,  that  both  the  descrip- 
ticuis  of  employment,  are  auxiliary  to  each  other;  biit 
the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind  ever  attaching  superior 
importance  to  the  immediate  object  of  its  own  pursuit,  the 
proper  gradation  is  often  not  ascertained,  exceptiiig  by 
those  who  have  no  conflicting  interests  to  deceive  them  as 
to  the  true  situation, 

Mr.  Preston  having  to  his  own  satisfiiction  disposed  of 
these  subjects,  introduces  a  great  many  ingenious  and  ex- 
tensive expedients  for  the  employmeiit  of  the  indigent  and 
industrious ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  most  valuable  part  of  * 
this  publication,  shewing  also  an   intimate   acquaintance 

'  CoUier^  Euay  «i  Hie  Law  of  Patents,  p.  ao. 
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vith  tike  state  of  4h*  country ;  md  ne  abonld  b«  extreaely 
mnythat  oer  limitB  did  net  alloir  us,  to  fellow  .him  m 
this  w«lk,  if  it  were  not  more  imaedistel^  our  haeiitea^ 
to  point  out  where  we  difer,  than  where  w«  concur,  witii 
tlie  Writer  ander  our  reriew;  aad  that,  n^  to«roid  the 
dulneis  «id  iiiBipidity  of  courtt^  aatent,  but  to  render  oor 
obsemtioiiB  {dull  t 
spirit  of -coatroTorsj 
We  ciuniot,  howtfve 
witfaoDt  conipr&tukrt 

inqairies  in  prc^reis  * 

ture,  aor  wtthoot  obi 
from  &  coBpsfvtiTe ' 
in  the  veifn  of  Cfaa 
umaaHr;  under  Ai 
1789,  1784,  &ndl78i 
approadRd  5,1^0^00 
puted  av  hiffh  as  H 

able  thaa  ue  cntir  f 

More  the  aeoeuian 

-   It  iaoy  alio  desen  ' 

ton,  «8  a  member  o 
Geo.  II.  c.S,  althoi 
tioMikle  in  Jfinrmn  at 
as  it  ie  with  the  d( 
tiaperfeot;  and  bis 
emy  [imdeBt  expe 
meat  the  reaources 
pvodaclirc  laboor. 
of  re^loti 
eMr(toMor4Q 
aaceij  faconptrtcda 
tbe  whole  «iew  of  tl 
discreet  afrangeaen 
tfaepoor-rate. 

Tti9  author  is  iit  ^eat  tilana  ^Mwttiie  iaportetion  of 
•crn^  atid  heis  mositmxtous  that  the  E^arbament  ^ould  be 
aaaemUed  •  withoat  delay,  in  ccdv  to  maot  a  iprotecting 
dnty  to  obstruct  the  intercourse  with  the  CtwitibeiuL* 

' .  "  The  land-owim  teda  Ibat  he  must^  in  Vome  stage,  bear  his  pro- 
porlioo  of  ereiy  taxation..  A  direfct  las  best  sulta  his  Jnteiest  aklA 
lis  tttnation.    It  Is  absurd,  hower«r,  and  impnictic&bk,  to  Impose 

*  WcMiiInie  ttot  he  woald  IwTe  m  wWanre  retiwtctiTe,  nod  therefore 
kc  It  Mine  wttntofiindu'lila  aOttdtnile^wtieM,  Uaitiij'i  sail  vat*,  IwiDg  nvw 
wtmiuible. 
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itiy  n^'^  tax  on  htm  without  reriving  the  rotifidmce  of  the  lenantry, 
and  their  stiiiuHty  agaimt  UDreasODable  and  ruinous  depreciatioii,  or 
giving  them  ^e  kbHit^  to  pay  rents  fbtrodfed  on  a  cucul&ti'on  that 
nh«at  a  wordi  IOj.  j^r  bosFtel  tfs  bn  BTcragt!  price.    The  fhtHierS 
kre  Hwai^  thai  large  quantities  of  cwa  Bre  warehoused  on  the  Coa- 
tinmt,  and  radr  (or  the  British  narket, '  as  smtH  as  mcfa  com  sMl 
be  saleable  in  Iflat  market,  ooosisteiitly  Mtb  ttlengulatim  of'IM 
w{u«hoasing  act.    Sliotild  such  camxemc  into  the  aurLet,  tbea 
tuotbcF  nc^  of  dfipte<wtH)n  will  take  [ilacc :   the  certain  osne- 
igricaltorists ;  positive 
le  wreck,  .by  the. kind- 
le ^tent  of  theii;  ^ofir 
ty  to  pay  taxes,— -^ud, 
e,  from  the  inability  to 
iidable  cdnsequencrs. 
tion'  of  the  pro'b'ability 
4  I  stirte  of  tnihgs;  aild 

te  ttifr  truth  as  it  oc^ 
n  would  oitlreljr  ceaie. 
alrekd^  so  dioHiiislMd, 
Sf-ipM-  banbell  TWt 
^^Watkntj  imnck 
into,  gnsa,  is  alraadf 

cftifee  ae  tbe  rbduc- 
.  ff  life,  exprefiaed  Id 
a  worK  prolNseflljr  ori  (i^opertsm;  Wo'alil  lead  ua  td^^slline 
that  the  #ft61i^  systein '  ^triU  Wrotig;  tbat  we  iV^re 'placing 
tlie{>yrA'MAl-OAthelfh)eeiid,  and  staffing  all  the  fubbbS 
WeconlrfftniJihtftefbrTD  «jf  rolls- *f  parlfarfie'nt  toprbpit 
iip.  It  WMr^jridged  by  the  legislature,  tliatt&e  importktibn 
i*^lated'bj- 'title  borne  price  of  SOr;,  Waa  an  adeqWrfte  pro- 
Mction  to  tte  ftriner';  Imt  no  sooner  id  the  rate  advanced 
to  this  linlit,  than  the  author  demasils farther- pfohitiftioiia, 
•hftMr.  'Pt^MotrhAstbE^tnodesty  to  propose  that,  ia  addition 
te  <he  retrtrkint  on  import  under  tfae  late  act,  tbefe  sbould 
B6  a  du^'  bri  foreign  corn  of  SOj.  ptr  qiiarler  Hfe  says : 
'  '"^After  &  diily  of  20*.  a  quartci:  sbaU  be  imposed  on.  wlieatoir 
fbrtfen  growtii,  me  foreigner  or  tbe'Bnlish'mercLnQtcoiild  afford 
10  sell  fbrel^  Wheat  ita  the  British'marhet  at  or  under  80s.  a  quar- 
ter, bjmI  (for  tbts  is«  aofft  important  consideratioit)  derive  a  grcattr 
plfo6t  froin  hH  rapitiil  so  employed,  ifadu  Uie  tivvtagt  df  Brimh  fkr- 
nMndciiw^froBitheircapital  at  like  prices."  (p.  (8.) 
'  l>et  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  what  all  this  compiicatioci 
<pf  stati^tes  woald  lead  us,  and  what  is  tbe  sacrifice  at  which 
#e  -jirt  'to 'purchase'  this  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market 

c»iT7«B^.  Vot.  IV.  ivoD.  im.         3  M 
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for  our  cultiTRton?  According  to  OHdy*e  "  Earopean  Cob- 
inerce,"  the  Poles  could  afford  to  brine  tlieir  corn  to  Dant- 
zick,  for  the  four  years  ending    with   ISIS,  at  32a.  pel 
quarter;  and  tbia  slatemeut  is  80  &r  confirmed,  that  it  ap* 
pears  by  the  teetinion/  od  the  tables  of  parliainent  that  the 
bullion  price  of  corn  at  that  port  nearly  corresponded  fer 
the  same  four  years.     To  tne  first  cost  mu^  be  added 
freight,  insurance,  and  commission,  lOs.    The  diflvrence 
between  iSs.  and  the  limit  of  importation  80s.  is  38s.,  and 
assuming  the  population  with  iS 
the  annual  sariilg  to  the  eomi 
pmed.     We  have  already  adm 
Preston's  former  publication,  thi 
■hsald  keep  pace  with  trade  i  " 
if  it  be  fit  either  in  agriculture 

re^ulafitm  to  abandon  a  gener  ' 

duracter,  and  thus  interrupt  tl 
that  they  majr  proceed  jiari  ftt 
caner."  Yet  these  eConomiste 
-would  have  a  paiiiamentary  p 
home  aiaitet,  and  lay  the  tbuni 

ism  by  the  extravaaHiit  price  of  ' 

cessity,  unavoidab^  contingent 
Mr.   Malthus  appears,   in   h 
Laws,  to  be  extremely  doubtH 

Htive  inteHerence;  and  he  asserts,  that  if  the  growers  of 
prvduoe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic  could  look  tt^ 
a  permanently  open  market  in  ttie  British  ports,  tbey  would 
raise  corn  for  our  supply.  I'be  same,  be  adds,  would  be 
the  can  with  America ;  and  (as  Dr.  Franklin  said,  r»titati$ 
mutamlit,  with  regard  to  our  manufactures)  it  would  answer 
to  both  countries,  for  many  years  to  co|ne,  thatAjperica 
jLould  afford  to  us  supplies  of  corn,^nd  in  much  larger  qaan- 
tities  than  they  have  been  hitherto  received.  Tlie  same  In* 
nitnou9,'yet  profound  writer,  proceeds  to  sl^ew,  that  a  co^n.. 
try  which  possesses  any  peculiar  facilities  in  trade,  can 
never  make  the  full  use  of  them  unless  the  pri£e  of  its 
laboiv  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  that  of  other  countries, 
and  which  can  alone  result  (Wmu  the  most  perfect  fiieedom  of 
tbe  com  trade.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  tb^  we  lose  by  tba 
money  we  ray  for  the  importation  of  corn ;  we  night  u 
correctly  amrnf  that  the  50,000,000/.  we. export  are.iiguri^ 
ous^in  opposition  to  this  obvious  principle  of  humaD,actt(Hi, 
that  no  purchase  is  made  either  at  home  or  abroad^,  ludea^ 
the  buyer  be  of  opinion  that  what  is  received  if  of  iBOff^ 
value  than  what  is  exchanged  for  it.  '      "  /       -    . ', , "  , 
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We  beg  to  be  understood  in  tiazarding  these  remarks, 
that  we  do  not  assume  tbat  no  legielative  restrictions  in 
regard  to  tbe  importation  of  corn  are  necessaty;  we  donpt 
even  affirm  that  the  present  law,  under  our  territorial  en- 
'barrassraenta,  is  not  expedient  as- a  temporary  provision; 
l>ut  we  would,  on  ereir  maxim  of  public  policy  and  natural 
justice,  oppose  any  additional  fetters  tbat  would  ^cilitata 
the  a^icultural  monopoly,  by  contracting  foreign  compe'* 
tition. 

On  the  inequalKy  of  property  in  the  country,  the  author 
tnakes  the  following  important  observations.  ,' 

.  "  Three  hundred  tboiuaofi  pertom,  (the  coiqmted  mniber  of 
Jundbtdderg)  with  tWr  ftmiliei,  mk'm^^  a  tbtal  of  1.500,000  per- 
son), or  oueTtweliUi  part  of  tbe  |>iDpiil>tKHi :  and  Uk  ettabUAment 

«f.  tb9  army  and  nav^,  with  the  host  of  placemen,  pensiAnera,  and 
peraooj  coiioected  with  goveraaieot  for  tha  colt«ctt«i>  of  taxef,  &c. 
(coo stituting.Biiotlier  twelfth  partof  the  popaldtion,  and  roakii^to^ 
gather  one-sixth  part  of  tbe  whole  populanon,)  esjoy  cxttaonmary 
lidvtuitages.  by  itividiag  amons  them  70,0(W,000/.  a-vear,  (b«n; 
more  than  tbe  actual  rental  of  tbe  kingdom,)  while  a  large  part  of' 
fbe  reotainitig  five-«iKtb  parts  of  tbe  coiniqani^-  are  involved'  in  di>- 
tivss,  and  more  than  one  sixth  part  of  the  whole  are  in  actual  pau^ 
perista,  requiring  sustoBUice  at  the  hands  of  the  cultivators,  and 
evoUually  at  tbe  sacrifice  of  the  pnMnatort  of  the  soil ;  and  deriv- 
ti^  qone.  or.  very  little  conlribvtMii,  ^oin  Ihoae  who  receive  in  clear, 
uindiniiaisbed,  and  in  a  great  degree  untaxed  iacones,  an  aWouni 
equal  to  tbe  rental  of  tbe  liingd^.  Thus  ejOOO,000  of  persMiL  or 
eae-third  of  the  population,  arc  directly  and  immedialely'a  burtheo 
on  tbe  other  two-tbird  parts  Of  the  population."    (p.  32.) 

-  Hr.  Preston  Uten  closes  with  the  consideration  of  tht 
Sinking  Fund.  He  calculates,  that  for  this  fund  one-sixth 
of  the  taxes  are  paid,  or  3s.  id.  io  the  pound  Rterline ;  and 
he:  proposes  to  apply^  not  the  whoTe  iS,000)OOQ?.',  but 
3,000,(X)0/.,  or  one-fourth  part,  iu  order  to  set  the  ind^s- 
trioOB  and  needy  population  in  movement  on  a  great  na- 
tional road,  and  other  works  of  general  utility.  From  our 
experience  ctf' thesQ  magnificent  undertakings  with  public 
tttohey,  they  are  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  .hundred  con- 
Verted  into  magnificent  jobs,  in  which  the  rich  only -are 
rewarded,  and  the  pooi*  disregarded.  Presidents,  boards 
of  inspection .  apd  controul,  commissioners,  Becretaries, 
deriu,"  with  surveyors  and  dependents,  in  all  tbe  ramifica-* 
tiou  of  official  ingenuity,  would  fill  the  red  book,  white 
those  who  are  numbered^  and  not  named,  would  perform 
An  whole  labour  and  drudgery ;  yet  with  the  reluctance. 
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beartlesBness,  and  procrastiDBtioDi  tb^H.  t^waiU  ^  h 
when  ioijiTidui^  character  and  interest  a0prd  no  ^tioinlwi 
for  the  complkion  of  the  work.    Mr.  Preston  haOf  It/amaWf  ■ 
S  light  to  tfeH  his  Own  8to»y.    . 

.  !<  TbemaditMlf  ■faautdotigitnte  whhPatliaraeDt,  snd'aftart  of 
Un  unkitg  fund  *uy  with  firbpiut;,  justice,  and  adranti^e,  be  ap- 
yr^Dfiajbefi  io  lUKparp<)W<  Let  ot»-fi^rtb  part  af  it,  or  %00(%OMt 
s-]i^,  be  abi^r^cted  %  Uiis  ere^t  work.  With  this  aum.  jvt  may 
accomplisl)  everj  object  which  has  lieen  recon mended.  You  my 
|ml  the  whokcAUDtr^  into  a  state  of  activity,  and  i«Uii  tlte  pw^rfiar 
advantage  of  emploving  men  ia  different  pa^  of  the  cooaby.  Thf 
money  thus  expended  wilt  be  restored  to  die  individuals  tfaron^ 
mbtmlb  hMidki(««^t'  to  pass.  It  will  oraatea  destandfor  omhhii^ 
lio^  in  tfaoar  paits  «f  tin;  caauy?.  which  ate  in  lioit  need  of  a  inarw 
)fct,MK):of  aoiitMUtioB  of  moqeyi.  The dJapoportion  betmentfae 
niiKHtaliiHi  i>  one  iBif  the  cvib  of  Ibe  moaMnt.  U  mil  ^eaetivitf 
to  tha  p)«UBb,  to  the  niofX,  to  nual  employmeiils,  and  to  Ae  me* 
fibaoici  vvb*  Me  eontwdcd  nfth  nual  labour.  You  will  bear  tt> 
«0M  of  atarvatioo  at  fiUatoa,  nor  of  furnaces  out  of  blaM,  nor  of 
coWtrsout  of  enpto;^,  ifor  of  m^n  asteoibled  in  tbe' higfanrays  to 
tba  number  <4  -tbity  in  «  pn^  soliciting  eitber'charit}  or  tiafii6y- 
mtntt  or  attenDj;  tbw  esectatkms  against  ^loic  who  have  dkertod 
tbe  xteanaU  io^  wdtHtvy,  ca'dricd  up  (fae  sources  of  charity.  Dm* 
nat'tbesiibMnplioutDwti^Jbe  fund 'lomeet  the dhwwafcairf  tha 
iMwmftettiring  poor  )N»«e  tUat^nathtbg  aIh*|  of  partitamtat^  aid 
tan  aoooaq4Hh  the  ohjoct  of  prpridiag.  catpitwrnai^  forJnduscryl" 

,  It  ig  observable  that  the  authpr,  oa  this  occas^,  d^fsriatN 
from  the  coufho  be'  so  anxiously  rec^inipeqd^d  in  his  work 
on  the  "  Ruined  Condition  of*  the  Landed  and  AgricDlto- 
TtA  laterefita."  He  ^ere  iiisisle  oo  the  necessity  <^^  a^r- 
ia;  atrictlf  to  give  e&cttotbeSukinf  Fund,  and  iafirtttre 
ftAqfiningQur  eKjpeDditure.wkhinthe^t^uo^a  oflhe  BupplJea 
fprtb,ej«ar."     What  does  he  ODWS^fif  thia'same  fend?' 

"  To  support  tb^  credit  of  the  nati^  and  to  coan^ilKt-  lh»  ha* 
mensedebt  contracted  ii)  rcdeeaii^ble  aiu^te8,(a'dehtwhiohi;<niKk<- 
oift  an  ^ficial  supply  of  money  to  the  market,  fwfdd  d«|^!aoi|lf 
tbe  valiie  of  the  annuities  for  want  of  btiyerO  *..  taiafiiw  of 
1S,ODO,000/.  n-yem;  is  imposed  on  the  pefmle  under  the  nanie  tti  a 
ffiiknig  Fund:  afund'whicti,  msiead  of 'sinking  &>ddft,  1«bis  auqx 
Aopeople."    (p.  8S.)  i        ■^:  \ 

'  *';The  South  Sea  scheme  was  another  snclm^birie.qtthf^^B^ 
fatjFund,  The  avowed  ot^eet  Was  to  make  m^p  rtebi  ,1^^  mon 
tti*  people  paid  for  stock,  tba  richer  thty  were  to  .have  bM^  .  "^ffi 
wM  «1R  pf  the  spepious  andififlacipos  a^g^intents  ad^cedlu  thoK 
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wbo  H«re  dufHns  (h.«  countryt  .«qd  '  coqunitUag  feraicKlioD  witli  tb^ 
\yboreof  Babyfoa.'"    Cp.>*,) 

W*  have  mosob  to  espect  a  little  more  eoneistency  from 
Mr<  Pmtoa  in  pamphwtB  piibiisbed  within  six  or  seven 
faofithB  of  flech  otliec;  neitoer.is  the  South  Sea  scheme,  nor 
the  Whore  of  BabylODf  (to  nfalch  the  hobourtble  gentle- 
niaa  has  so  liktehi  detected  th«  analogy,)  a  fit  oomp»riaoa 
fee.  the  Sinluu  Fund.  What  he,  under'  his  new  TiewRi 
Bti^nsatusts  as  ramioation,  ia  riolhins  mere  than  the  lawful 
umao,  HHth  every  |iarliaraeBtan  sofemhitj',  uoder  the  sano- 
tioix  of  Lanb  spiriiual  aa  well. as  tempora^  fif  the  inte- 
reBts  of  the  stale  with  the  rights  of  the  iiidivittual.  Many 
plaol  hare  -been  farmed  fin'  paying  off  the  fifational  Debt, 
(and  in  i^  poewnt  augmented  Btat^  th^  are  of  the  deepest 
ooDcern'  both  to  the  honour  and  veH-being  of  the  king' 
dori^)hat  no  Mbeme  has  been  contrived  to  aeconlplisb  tbis 
great  work  so.  expedititnisif  and  effectaally  as  an  imdieii'' 
able  Sinkinjr  Fuad,  which  may  be  defined  to  be,  an  aanual 
faTiiig,app6ed  invariably,  tooether  with  the  Interest  of  all 
tbc  sumSTedeeaied  by  i^  to  toe  acquittanse  of  tfee  puUle 
«UigatioB&  Tbe.minihiefoftbediverBian  Ofsuohaftind^tO 
other  purpwa,  iwas  teiiqusly  felt  at  avcry  ettr^  pisrwd  t>f 
it«  adoption;  aad  bad  the  prlneiple  t^  its  eKcl>H«ve  aM>ro- 
priation  heea  :«trktl)i(  rt^arded,  the  imme'mee  weight  by 
wUdl  w«  Bitw  now  :bsvne  down,  and  the  muHitudinousiti' 
eambranoBs  fty  wbichwe  are  now  impeded,  would  have  been 
reauwedvao  that  neither  tfae  landed  interest,  nop  any  o^r, 
woiilil  hiivelwd  tfidipfere  the  AppT^esioHS  froib|tirbuh  Uiey 
BOW  infer;  and  nndera  moderate  tapcation,^  oompetttfon 
with  ftweign  industry  and  ingenuity  in  ahrand  manufhe- 
titraa  would  have  beoi  suoressfully  Condnoted, 

The  pl&n  wbi«b  wa^  a^tqited  by  Mr.  Fitt,  ivae'pm»|Nwed 
••ieai^y  da. the  year  1771,  by  that'prdfound  mathematician 
Bn  Pftoe;  bntno  adtbovledgemeBt- wa»  made' ev«ni'1iy 
aikibutiag  tjic  snggealion  to  the  ingenioua  «Mh6r.  **  Let 
tM<Bay«M>«uf^se  a:  ration- borrowed  at  six -per' ceKt>t 
■ndclatAefaad  be  ohaigeil  withit  prodneinga  surpltA  t^ 
ISb.  per  cent,  per  adn. :  sudi  a  faDd,:oeeides  paying  the  !«■' 
tererij'Wifldilcharge  theprindipalih  fbrty-on*  year^ !  And 
the  diBfaHrsei«e«ts,'on  acnoiKit  of  thie  leojt  will  be  66,000/, 
mtdtiplied  by  41 ;  that  is,  0^706,000/.,  oP  verj  vearlV  tl« 
sails  with:  tie.  diBbur8enif«tBion'account>of  aiieqaal^oan 
attbice  per  ecirt.  It  appears,. therefore,  a^Meably  to <he 
ttbaeatatibn  to  wbich  I  hawft-teft^rttd^  that  were  tbe^publie^ 
in  raising  money,  to  adopt  the:  ifiMV  I'-htm  pfvptrtedy  it 
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would  be  of  litde  conseqiieiice  wbat  interest  was  given  fbr 
money.  The  practicability  of  such  a  plan  is  self-evident ; 
for  it  cannot  be  less  easy  to  apply  tfae'  interest  of  a  sum  to 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  than  toe  sum  itself; :  and  this  plan 
requires  no  more.  One  particular  advantage  attending  h^ 
already  binted>  I  will  beg  leave  here  to  repeat.  By  keep- 
ing the  stocks  steadily  at  or  near  par,  that  fluctuation 
in  them  would  be  in  a  great  measure,  prevented,  iriiich  now 
produces  so  many  evils;  and  which,  with  the  aid  of  an* 
nual  lotteries,  will,  I  fiear,  in  time  ruin  all  faoneet  indaatryj 
and  turn  us  into  a  nation  of  shar^iers  and  gamblers."— 
(Price  on  Reversionary  Payments,  &c,) 

It  was  in  tftnsequence,  we  believe,  of  these  useful  and 
<we  may  Almost  say)  prophetic  remarks,  that  tibe  plan  was 
subsequently  adopted  oy  Mr.  Pitt.  At  the  close  of  tbe  year 
J7B5,  the  National  Debt  had  augmented  to  a  turn  then 
c<msidered  so  enormous  as  to  endanger  both  the  eredit  and 
tranquillity  of  the  state,  although  the  income  was  equal  to 
the  expenditure.  The amounMvas  238^1,848^.  lo  such 
circumstances,  a  Sinking  Fund,  on  the  enct  sdeme  re- 
conmended,  was  commenced ;  a:nd  it  was  detenninisd  not 
to  miaapply  it  to  immediate  exigencies, — the  aceumulated 
dqims  which  now  rendered  the  nleSMHV  necessary  being 
wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fatal  blow  given  in  1733  to 
a  project  somewhat  nimilar,  by  withdrawingfnHBit5OO,O06if./ 
an  .accvmtnodation  afforded  by  Sir  RahertWalpole  to  the 
Prenton  interest  of  that  day,  in  ordar  tosScare^eHoppoit 
of  the  great  territorial  proprietors,  by  keeping  the  land-tex 
at  one  shilling  in  the  poiind.  The  »nking  Fund,  under  its 
new  [tttron,  Mr.  Pitt,  was  augmented  by  anaual  graahi ;  tin 
vaiious  expedients  of  finaiioe  were  adapted  'to  it;  and  it 
wae  exclusively  reserved  lor  its  proper  object.  What  was 
the  consequence  of  this  precantionP  The  whale  of  the 
ddbt  we  have  stated  was  aischarged,  and  even  under  the 
subsequent  modifications  of  Mr.  Vaoaittart,  there /w 
mained-^t  the  commencement  of  t^  kst  year'  to  be  denitad 
to  .tbe  polioses  of  the  fund  11,SS4,76(U.  The  ttom  ham 
applied  to  it  is  much  above  the  computation  of  Mr,  Preis- 
ton»  it  being  1.4,l31,54Sr ;  to  which  adding  the  interest  on 
the  National  Debt,  the  annual  charge  upon  the  state  ex- 
ceeds forty-four  milUbns  sterling,  assigned  eitfaer'to  the 
public  creditor,  or  as  the  means  of  eiUingaiahing  his  de-i 
mani^  While  we  are  now  writing,  the  weekly  purdiaeei 
by  the  commissioDers  for  .the  Fednctien'of  the  debt  anouiit 
tohatf  amillioq  ofmoney. ':  .        ■   ■  '  .. 
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'We  a^r«aate  oa  hkhly  as  we  ojigfat  tbe  landed  interest 
of  this  country,  althougfi  we  would  aot  have  every  chanaet  of 
public  emolument  turned  into  that  capacious  vortex.  The 
succesi*  of  this  great  country  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
naeaue,  which  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  led  to  their  own 
unrestricted  operation  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
national  welfare,  and  the  danger  generally  is  not  of  parlia' 
mentary  neglect,  but  of  an  outrageous  legislative  inter- 
ference, that,  by  compulsory  expedients  frustrating  private 
enterprise  and  exertion,  disappoints  tbe  public  good,  which 
is  but  the  aggregate  of  individual  prosperity.  We  have 
just  roentioneo  an  occasion  when  500,000^.  was  withdrawn 
most  iQippliticly  from  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  day  to  gratily 
the  agricultiiral  class  of  society;  Mr,  Preston  now  proposes 
that  three  nitllione  should  from  a  like  fund,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  be  substracted;  and  be  further,  if  we 
riehtly  comprehend  him,  advises  progressively  the  entire 
exhaustion  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  although  he  admits,  that 
if  it  were  imfnediately  attempted,  the  only  effect  >^ould  be 
**  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  by  depreciating, 
die  3L  pet  cent,  annuities  to  30/.  per  cent,  and  increasing 
the  reuvahieof  mone^ to  101,  percent,  per  annum."  (p.  3'> 
Socb  measures  of  permanent  mischief  are,  be  thinks,  to  be 
justified  bv  the  temporary  pressure ;  yet,  in  accommodation 
to  the  land-owners,  the  Property  Tax,'by  which  they  were 
priocipally  affected,  was  wiUidrawn;'  acorn  bill,  agreeable 
to  tbev  osto  wishes,  wb»  pawed  in  opposition  to  the  remon-' 
ttraiMiu  of  a  wliole  people ;  and  further^  during  the  present 
reign,  rents  have  alimented  so  as  to  quadruple  the  incoine 
irf'  these  {irpprietors ;  3,$00,000  acres  have  be^  added  to  the 
vast  extent  of  cultivation*  and  1591  acts  of  parliament  have 
secured  to  them  the  benefit  resulting  from  this  conversion^ 
of  sterility  to  exuberance.  Finally,  the  improvements  in 
the  management  <^  tbe  soil  and  its  produce,  founded  on 
tbe  important  discoveries  in  natural  history  and  phildiophy^' 
chemistry,  mechanics,  and  general  science,  have  renderedi 
even  space  aad.time  subservient  to  the  aft  in  ivhibh  they  ate 
etHtversant ;  so  that  while  to  the  field  is.  giten  tbe  fertility' 
of  the  garden,  the  operations  of  the  former  are  conducted 
with  tKe  precision  and  ra[Hdity  of  the  latter. 

To  conclude,  we  would  persuade  Mr.  Preston,  in  the 
language  of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
tbe  tV^Hilth  of  Nations,"  that  "  every  system  which  endea*    > 
Tours  either  by  extraordinary  eoceuragements  to  draw  to- 
ynrda  a  pajftiijular  species,  of  industry,  «  grvater  share  i^ 
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the  capital  of  the  eocieiy  ttian  <frtiat  woald  natatBlly  belone 
to  it,  or  by  «xtrbordinar^  reslrauits  to  force  from  a  pat-ti- 
cular  species  of  industry  some  share  of  the  capital  which 
trould  othervvise  be  employed  in  it,  is  in  reality  subverdve 
if  the  great  purpose  A^hichitismeant  to  promote.  It.retardt 
instead  of  nccelerating  the  progress  of  society  towards  real 
wealth  and  greatness ;  and  dtminishes  instead  of  increasin2 
ttie  real  value  of  its  annual  prodtice  of  land  and  labour. 
To  these  more  enlarged  and  philosophical  views  of  political 
economy,  exhibited   by  the  learned  prof^sor,  we  cunnof 
avoid  adding  the  home  prospect  afforded  by  Mr.  Rose^  Jn 
his   kte  pufilication,  the 
Preston  Will  at  the  propei 
view  of  the  stibject,''  says 
fhat  the  grower  of  corA  stl« 
to  the  extent  of  the  price  i 
fteing  able  to  pay  a  fair  rer 
secured,  the  consumer  bh 
fecility  of  supply  at  a  pt't 
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OwB  nigbt  (accorditig  to  hts^ait  HtibelBis)i  QaMgaiitdd 

fbaod great  dweuhr' ^-i^--— i!^„**  .i  ....i_  _*..„ 

mg  upon  sboae  niffnl 


fbaod  great  dWeuhv  in  cott^pMing  hiitiaetf  to  bltop,  ttiBeet- 
kiff  upon  sboM  mighty  etkgagenieBt  to  Uke  ptbci  thatu^ 
day :  bb  this  occaSron,  Ihb  mead  and  cba^iiMtt  Fifar  Join 
reso^tfed  to  a  roiiBDif^roilA  ebpedwit  66  ^d  often  bbferri 
sBCcenfiilly  tritd<,-^be  wig  pialtns  to  biitf,  a  conwtainMa  It 
pntiiierpseaume  ttifle  poitut  Me  Beatt  qaottitn  fetkdo»nirettt 
et  rUfia  rautre."  The  greater  part  M  the  work  t>efore  m 
will  efiectuafly  answer  the  s&nfe  parpose  on  any  fiituf^  6c- 
earion. 

Those  who  have  not,  and  pertiaps  some  fe#  of  those  Who 
here,  read  The  Poetic  MirroTy  u-e  yet  to  be  infdrmed;  that 
tike  author  intends  it  as  a  joke  at  the  expetts^  of  "  tha  Hvtngf 
bards  of  Britain:"  etiWinly  alsnost  as  du^  a  otie  as  ^vei* 
iWted  a  iinite  ttoia  a  good-natured  pabKc.  Tfce  M^ettise-; 
iuents  in  the  newspapers  would  have  t^d  tis  to  ith^ni 
(from  the  itmoH^g  fotm  in  which  they  are  drawn  up,)  that 
the  editor  of  this  collection  had,  in  feet,  "pr4>cm^  firdW 
the  sQthorB  the  Turiens  poems  of  which  fte  vf^iime  Is'  eom^ 
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-poMd;  butlbcpAiitaloCasisgle^taiiJEaftDin  a^  eoe  df 

-MflBl  is  luSiowat- to.  rsHKive  the  deception,!  and  shew,  that 
'iO'^a>Bt8tii>g,' thfraalhor  nieanB  to  be  ironical  pond  that 
-it  is  ner^y  a  re^repetition  of. a  Aale  trick  to  pitaas  the 
-gvaat'valgar  and  the  small,  by  the  ridicule  of  pecuUui- 
ttieB'Or-  sxcellsncieB   beyond   the    comprehension    of  this 

-fOf-ift'ftfNl^iniitator  and  bis.  puny  admirers.'  StaitquiHiMl 
■  sundetU  qudm  quod  se  imitari  possutit;  to  satisfy  thsm, 
'every ;bi>dy  must  -write  down  to  the  level  of  their  und^- 

-alHfvilings.     We^-say  that  Mr. (for  he  has  had.the  wik- 

idommrt-lodiaclosc  his  own,  though,  ha  baa  made  very  Ine 
rWicU  dieDBmea  of  otbers)  is  a  aoi'diient  imitator,  becabw 
r<webslie«e.tihat,<with.reKard  to  the  majority  of  the  fourteon 
-pieces^  nhiBhoccupySTS  pages,  they  are  no  more  tike  the 
•originals  they  would  persuade  us  they  follow,  than  St;  Mar- 
^j|Mr«t?B'ChiH-ob  is  like  Westminster  Abbey,  nearto  wbieh  it 
vS^etqs  placed  in  contrast,  that  iis  poverty  and  inaigailicadce 
'itt*y^Bare  not  to«scai>e  notice. 

:  if  it  be  so  proof  of  bis  vit,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  author's 

wisdom,' to  have  inserted  in  the  be^nninr  of  his  volume  a 

-  ttibteof  contents,  or  key,  by  which  he  points  out  wiiatpar- 
t.ti«uW  poiet  he  intended  to  imitate  in  each  of  Jiis  compoa- 
:  lions:  syllable  marking  asterisks,  ambiguous  ibJtials,  .or 
-idtUHOtis dashes,  would  not,  be  thought,  have  been  sufficient; 

find  Jw'Aereibre  i^inly  asserts,  in  wwds  at  length,  that 
LfS'd  Byron,  Mr.  W.  Scott,  Mr.  Southey,  &g.  &voui^d  kitn 

-  with'f-uch'  and  sud)  cooFribntiens :  here,  however^tfae  authbr 
Was  an  imitator,  it*  no  where  else;  for  he  copied  .-this apiece 
of  p^ndence  trom  tlie  wretched  portKait-painti^'mentiottcd 
in   the'.Tatler,  who  inscribed  under  each  .head  the  initi- 

-  vidifal  it- was'jntended  to  represent.  The  writer  of  The 
"■  Peetie  Mivror  has  so  far  aocommodated  himself  to  readers 
1'who,  without  such  a  statement,  might  never  havediseo- 
-^  vered  that  an  imitation  was  intended  i  with  regard,  liow- 
--e*er,  to-many  of  the  pieces,  he  on£ht,.we  thiha,  to  tiave 
--v»iie  yet  a  step  firrther,'in  order  to  explain  in  what  the 
'  - (AtMiatiion  consiits:  a  running  oommentary,  witb.a.qi^itBtion 
\  -ef  snch  passages  as  the  author  fancied  were.pacaUel,.wtMld 
'■  have  been  of  great  assistance. 

This  remark  does  not,  inde^^ -apfJy  eq^ially  to-alLthe 
•  >dii'*rMit  speoimens :  soaie  are  mere  buriesqae  pai?edie8, 
I'tttlieb,  ihoogh  very  deficient  both  in  bumour  ancfcorrect- 
'-'riesS',  9ti)l  pQsaeaa  sufficient  .reaembtance  to, their  ardidty^s 
'  -ndt-tOi-ie^i^wayg-miaiallen;  whiTe  as  to  othecs,  wB.^mast 
'  ''  GBjrt.fiBV.  Vox;.  IV.Mm.^l^.       ■      -S.N        .': 
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do  the  mitlior  the  justice  to  mv,  that  he  bu  caught  MKtte- 
thin^  of  the  stjle  of  the  original. — This  is  one  of  the  truest 
tests  of  good  poetry;  Bud  we  maj  vesture  to  say,  that 
poetry  that  will  not  bear  it,  will  not  bear  the  still  more  cer- 
tain (est  of  time.  Homer  eod  Virgil  have  both  been  suc- 
cessfully travestied ;  but  who,  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times, 
has  been  able  to  imitate  the  vigorous  descriptions  of  the 
one,  or  the  disnity  and  harmony  of  the  other :  Shakspesre 
has  found  burlesquers  of  his  Richard,  his  Hamlet,  and  hit 
Lear;  but  his  imitators  have  been  laughed  to  scorn,  as  pre- 
sumptuous and  incapable  pretenders.  The  same  result,  is 
a  less  degree,  will  be  found  in  the  volume  on  our  ttuile, 
which  comprises  supposed  productions  by  Lord  Byroa, 
Walter  Scott,  William  WordBwortfa,  James  Hogg,  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  Robert  Southey,  and  John  Wilson;  and  with 
our  opinions  regartling  the  merits  of  most  of  these  writen 

'  the  readers  of  the  Critical  Review  are  by  this  time  pretty 
well  acquainted :  we  may,  therefore,  with  the  les  scru^ 
say,  that  the  author  of  The  Poetic  Mirror  has  best  suc- 
ceeded in  copying  the  manner  of  Walter  Scott  and  the 
Ettricke  Shepherd,  because  their  excellencies  or  peculiari- 
ties  were  more  attainable  and  imitable  by  a  man  of  mediocre 

'  talent,  than  those  of  the  other  poets  we  have  eDumerated : 
the  pieces  in  this  volume  intended  to  be  like  their  produc- 
tions, ma;  tolerably  iairlj  be  termed  imitations,  while  those 
in  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Coleridge  are  meant  to 
be  ridiculed  are  mere  low  burlesques,  and  the  latter  espe- 
cially a  vulgar  and  abusiye  parody.  And  why  is  this  the 
case  i — not  because  the  author  of  ITte  Potiic  Mirror  meant 
to  be  more  uncivil  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former,  but  be< 
cause  he  founil {as  others  would  find,  even  were  they  pos- 
eessed  of  higher  abilities)  that  the  beauties  of  the  latter 
were  in  truth  not  to  be  ifl;itated,  and  he  has,  therefiM^,  be«i 
under  the  necessity  of  confining  himself  to  the  ridiculous 
copying  of  certain  singularities  ot'  style,  w^ich  it  is  achnow- 
leo^d  on  al)  hands  they  possess:  the  singularities  of 
thought,  and  most  of  the  beauties  of  expression,  were  ua- 

.  attainable.  This,  as  we  said  before,  is  one  of  the  best  tests 
of  what  is  really  admirable  in  poetry. — Before  we  proceed 
further,  we  will  insert  a  specimen  or  two  from  the  pieces 
which  we  allow  bear  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  works  (rf* 
Hr.  W.  Scott  and  Mr.  Hogg ;  but  only,  we  should  |ve«ise, 
to  the  worst  parts  of  their  works,  mora  eqiecially  of  the 
finmer  gentleman.  The  first  is  from  an  Epistle  to 
R.  S****j  we  conjecto^,  meant  to  tw  written  upni  the 
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pbn  of  the  Epistles  at  the  beginning  of  each  canto  of 

"  Say,  shall  we  wsDcler  where  the  amin. 
Bent  o'er  his  staff,  surveys  the  plain, 
,  With  lyart  checks  nnd  locks  of  grey, 

Lik«  patriarch  of  the  olden  dayl — 
Around  him  ply  the  reaper  band. 
With  lightsome  heart  and  eager  Innd, 
And  tnirrti  and  music  cheer  the  toil. — 
While  sheaves  that  stud  Ibe  nutet  aoil. 
And  sickles  gleamiqg  in  the  sun. 
Tell  jocund  Autdmn  is  be^un. 

"  How  jay  the  scenes  of  harvest  mom. 
Where  Ceres  pours  her  plenteous  horn!— 
The  hinds  liosrse  cry  from  loadiog  mt, 
'    The  voice  of  slaughter  from  aiar, 
Hk  phcid  roaster's  sober  joy, 
The  frolic  of  die  thougb^ess  btrv — 
Cold  is  the  heart  when  charms  like  these 
Have  lost  their  genial  povrer  to  please  I 
But  yet,  my  friend,  there  is  an  hour 
(Ofl  nas  thy  bosom  owu'd  its  power) 
When  the  full  heart,  'u  pensive  tone. 
Sighs  for  a  scene  more  wild  and  lone. 
Oh  then,  more  sweet  on  Scotland's  shore 
le  breaker's  roar, 
where  all  is  still, 
Save  wheeling  plover's  whistle  shrill,— 
More  sweet  the  seat  by  anci^t  stone. 
Or  tree  with  lichens  overgrown. 
Than  richest  bower  that  autumn  yields, 
"Midst  nerry  Eiuland'a  cnhnied  nelda.— 
Then,  kt  onr  pi^m  footsteps  seek 
Old  Cbeyiof  s  pathless  mossy  peak ; 
For  there  the  mountain  Spirit  still 
Lingers  around  the  lonely  hill. 
To  guard  his  wizard  grottos  boar. 
Where  Cimbrian  sages  dwelt  of  yott ; 
Or,  shrouded  in  his  robes  of  mut, 
Ascends  the  mountain's  shaggy  brnit. 
To  seice  his  fearful  seat,  upon 
The  elf-^uohanted  HaBging  Stone,— 
And  count  the  kindread  streams  that  stray 
Tbroa^  the  broad  r^ions  of  his  sway  I— 
Vm  sister  streamstiiat  wend  abr 
By  Uoomy  bank  or  barren  •qnuri 
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NoW  hMdeii  bT  tbe  clntUrin^  bnke. 

Now  lost  amia  tbe  mouDtain  lake. 

Now  clasping,  wilh  protective  sweep. 

Some  moHldenng  cnstle's  mbated  Alxep ; 

Till,  issuing  from  tbe  uplaitds  brown. 

Fair  rolls  each  flood  by  lower  atid  town ; 

The  liills  recede,  and  on  the  eight 

Swell  tliebold  rivers  brOad  and  brt^l. 

The  tyt — the  f^ncj  alfUost- fails 

To  tVace  them  throBsh<beir  tfco«»iiid»tlM, 

Windii 

(The  I 

From '. 

ToUn 

Tisa 

Far  to 

That  I 

Th'in'  s;— 

Theb 

Of  ri^ 


We  do  not 

veiy  comtDOD 

same  as  has 

quite  as  well. 

his  verse  of 

number  of  lu 

Iiifltorica]  reci 

reviving,)  he 

tive  marks  of 

but  fervent  ai 

bad  the  nbovi 

names  also  cl 

like  Goldsmi 

himself  appe 

naturally  as  t 

of  thought,  1 

delightful  au< 

not  withstand 

besides  this  1 

Cleugk,  wbi< 

happy  attempt^ :  pnd  wihtelf:  irideett  lids'  febiw  tfSrit— n«^, 

however,  because  it  mflt^tUStftiAiiy^SIIPf'tiMlU^itib  bjr  Mr. 

Scott.    The  hero  fr«(;iS'«tffl]ti^J^lJWiWWM"lli)tfi  the  ino- 
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del  of  Deloraine,  who,  with  a-party^  wishing  to  tike  Rox- 
burg  Castle  by  stratagem,  comiiets  an  alibot  sod  monks  of  a 
convent  to  lend  tbeev  Ibifiir  cawis.and  other  apparel  in  order 
to  surprise  it.  This  piece'  is  in  three  cantos,  but  about  as 
many  stanzas  will  give  asufilcienl  notice  of  it,  ferit  is  very 
little  varied. 

'  "  ■  Father,  thou  k^ow'st  our  mortal  toe 
Of  late  haswroBghtuspiickle  woe* 
Hath  over-run  the  B<wder  l«»d. 
With  fire,  wkb  foiny,  hikI  with  brand ; 
That  still  their  bauds  are  facing  north. 
And  wastitigevait  the  sfaoFM  of  Forth: 
While  th«iE  huge  stores  the  vste^e  fill 
Of  Roxbucgb,  deeia'd  ia)veKn!d>lc : 
Could  that  by  force  or.  fraud  ba  woib 
Quick  from  our  covutiy  they  nmalTiuit 
Though  all  unequid  be  the  strife. 
To  win  that  fAaan,  fuir.d«adt,  or  liAt 
Here  an  I  oome^  right  Joyfully  1 
But  much— DBir  all,,  depeadt  oa  thMi. 
Either  with  warritaw  thoa  niuil  iread. 
Their  motions  guide,  their  sliife  attend,: — 
Or  teach  to  these,  my  friends,  and  me. 
The  whole. csnt  <rf  hypocrisy: 

Tacrmo'erobaplet,  pr^ers  t»  readj 

~  To  hwd  the  chalice,,  book,  ftodbttd,,- 

Slseas  our  loader  thou  art  pledged* 
For  tbou  GKid  tbiue  art  privileged.' 

"' In  either  case,' the  abbot  said, 
And' as  he  spoke  be -shook  his  head, — ' 
•  In  either  case.  Sir  Kai^t,  ferine, 
Full  hardv^l  mea,  tkatash  will  be. 
'  .   Pulofftbeseweedftof  Kwiiartrimi 

And  don  the  cowl  and  sackcloth  grin;  '      '      ' 

Ihy  padnply.  ot  steel  Nsfg^ 
'     Ttat  st^k  unyi^ldi^bngan<tiDe; 

And  when  tbou'rt  clothed  in  weecU  of  wo^ 

Soon  will  J  tell  thee  aye  or  no,,  ■ 

'Whether,  with  scrap  of  creed  aud  mass. 

As  genuine  beadsman  thou  may'st  pass.' 

"  Off  went  the  cuishes  and  the  greaves, 
Janglied  atoud  ^  chained  sleeves, 
Down  went  tbe  helm  and  plumage  taU, 
The  corsfct  rattlai  on  the  wdl, 
And  Wat,  whose  very  tteed  was  seatfci, 
He  felt  eo  light  and  free  to  breathe, 
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Tint  iwift  as  fire  he  flew  upon 

A  Aiar  of  ■tupendotu  botie. 

To  mve  his  robo  in  grajmliog  strife,— 

Without  8  stir  Wat  lated  life : 

He  caught  the  friar  b^  the  nape. 

Who  stared  at  first  with  ghastly  gape; 

But,  prick'd  hy  pain,  enrousea  by  spleen. 

Or  memory  what  he  once  had  been. 

He  struck  the  chief  a  blow  so  rude. 

It  made  him  stagger  where  he  stood. 

While  mouth  and  nose  gush'd  red  with  blood. 

"  The  mountain  wanion  langh'd  outright 
The  monks  stood  tremblmg  with  affright. 
They  knew  not  Waf  s  supreme  delight : 
Up  to  the  sullen  friar  be  came. 
And  ask'd  his  lineage  and  his  name. 
*  What  boots  it  you  1'  he  stem  replied. 
And  flung  his  cumberous  frock  aside; 
'  Think'st  thou  I  blench  at^wrtal  frown  T 
I'm  neither  come  of  thief  npr  loun ; 
And  that  is  more,  'twixt  you  and  I, 
Hun  tome  can  say  without  a  lie.' " 

In  this  piece,  fre(|uent  mention  is  ma 
of  ancient  armour,  which  are  common 
and  Mr.  Scott,  but  to  all  the  minstre 
whom  Mr.  Scott  is  himself  an  imitator, 
Names  of  places  and  pereons  are  also  si 
uid  we  have,  besides,  a  whole  stanza,  a 
appellations  of  water-fowl;  but  we  1< 
vigorous  and'  animated  desariptipns  wii 
the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmioa,  and  even  Rokeby^  abound, 
and  we  grow  tired  of  the  heavy  brutality  of  Wat  befiire  the 
end  of  the  first  caato. .         - 

'1  he  imitation  of  Mr.  Hogr  is  called  "  The  tiude  Graye 
Katt,"  in  the  broad  Scottish  dialect,  which  will  be  uaiatel' 
lijcible  to  most'of  our  southern  readers ;  it  is,  however,  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  pieces  in  the  volume:  we  have 
not  room  for  more  than  half  a  dozen  stanzas  from  tbe  be* 
ffinning. 

"  There  wase  an^  katt,  and  aae  gude  greye  katt. 
That  duatlit  in  the  touir  of  Blam, 
And  mony  haif  henrit  of  that  gude  kal^ 
That  n^ir  shall  b«ue  agayn. 
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"  Scho  had  we  brynd  Upon  her  backe. 

And  aue  brent  abone  hii  bree; 

Hir  caloris  war  tfae  merilit  heub 

Tbat  da[^il  tfae  krene-berrye. 

*'  But  8cfao  bad  tbat  within  her  ee 
That  man  may  neuir  deelaire. 
For  Kfao  had  tbat  within  fair  ee 
Quhich  nortyl  dochtna  beare. 

"  StHutvinia  ane  ladye  sochte  the  touir. 
Of  rycb  and  fcyre  beautye ; 
Sumtymis  ane  maukyn  cam  therin, 
Hylchyng  rycbt  wbtfullye. 
"  But  quhan  they  serchit  the  touir  of  Blain, 
And  socht  it  sayre  and  lang, 
The^  fiinde  nocht  but  the  gude  greye  katt 
Sittyag  thruDimyng  at  hir  saog ; 
"  Aod  up  scho  raise,  and  pacit  her  wayis 
Full  stetlye  oure  the  stene, 
Aud  streikit  out  fair  bntw  hint-leg. 
As  oocht  at  all  bad  bene." 

Id  tbe  forgoing  extracts,  we  admit  that  a  resmiblanee 
io  tfae  originals  may  be  traced,  and  perhaps  some  will  be  of 
opinion  that  as  much  may  be  said  of  The  Guerilla,  which 
Mr.  ——  pretends  to  have  received  from  Lord  Byron :  this 
is  thll  of  deep  and  bloody  revenge  by  a  Spaniard,  for  the 
violation  of  his  mistress.  !Now,  there  is  nothing  unnatural 
in  thisstorVi  and  so  far,  we  apprehend,  unlike  its  original: 
Uie  Guerilla  is  a  man  operated  upon  by  human  passions, 
for."  revenge  is  wild  justice;"  but  the  heroes  of  the  noble 
lord  are  neither  men,  nor  beasts,  nor  demigods,  but  a  sort 
of  incongruous  mixture  of  qualities  belonging  to  all — the 
mere  chinieera  of  his  lordship's  brain — having  no  existence 
but  in  its  birth-place :  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  his 
language,  and  the  alternations  of  turbulence  and  tender- 
ness, keep  up  the  interest  even  for  this  nonentity,  and 
almost  reconcile  us  to  his  vices  for  the  sake  of  bis  redeem- 
ing virtues.  We  can  find  nothing  of  this  vigour,  richness, 
or  pathos,  in  the  poem  before  us,  which  is  laboured  ana 
lifeless— highly  polished  in  many  places,  but  it  is  the  result 
of  patient  industry,  not  of  delicacy  in  its  original  formation. 
The  following  stanzas  are  from  tbe  best  part,  where  Alayni 
atabs  his  polluted  mistress. 

"  '  Well  may'st  thou  wnil)'  he  said,  m  deepest  tone; 
'  Tlnttace  1  loved  above  all  earthly  thing ! 
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Bat  never  more-  rinll  iRiilebeara  fteiwyoM, 

For  thou  irt  lo»tbeyottdrecowribg!  '  ' 

To  life  of  scam  can  thy  yeatig  qtiritdiDgt 
To  kindred  and  to  fii«Hl8  a  httbfw  atWD, 
A  beacon  set  each  lover's  heart  to  wriuf  1 
It  may  not  be — a  momentary  pain- 
One  penance  undergone,  and  thou  art  pure  again!'  • 

"  She  look'd  into  his  ftce,  and  there  hebeld 
Hk  still,  DDinoving  diEline»&  af  im  nye ; 
She  thou^t  of  that  could  n^ver  be  ciuceltd, 
.And  lay  in  cali)i  and  sweet  beingaitYi 
Down  by  her  side  her  'u™^  <Httstreh|lied  be. 
Her  beauteous  breast  was  foirer  than  .the  snoW,— 
And  then,  with  stified  sob  and  broken  sigb. 
Its  fascinating  mould  was  heaving  so,— 
Never  was  moVemeot  seen  so  swee%  come  andgo ! 

"  He  drew  his  bloody  poniard  from  bb  waisi* 
And  press'd  agaioat  her  breast  its  point  of  steel; 
No  single  boon  she  tohisearaddress'd; 
Calm  did  she  lie  as  one  who  did  not. feel  I 
No  shiver  once  did  agony  reveal ; 
Scarce  did  shemove  a.lioger  by. hecside. 
Though  her  heart's  blood  around  her  dad  congeal : 
With  mild,'  but  steady  look,  hui  face  ^be  eyed. 
And  OBce  upan  her  tongue  bi».  name  in  wbispep  diedL 

"  With  gloomy  mien,  and  unrelentitig  heaft. 
O'er  her  be  hung,  and  watch'd  ber  life's  decay  1 
He  mark'd  the  pulse's  lastcottvalsive start. 
And  the  sweet  breath  in  fetches  waste  away. 
Just  ere  the  last,  these  words  she  did  aesLy: 
<  Now  all  is  past — unb)amedble  I  die.' 
Then  her  pale  tips  did  close,  no  fiipre  for  aye, 
A  dim  blue  haze  set  slowly  o'ei  b^r  e^e,  . 
And  low  on  purpled  couch  that  mquntaiu  fiovrer  did  lie." 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Tfie  Poetic  Mirror  is 
divided  into  two  portions, — not  indeed  by  any  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  articles,  nor  probably  with  any  design 
on  the  part  of  the  author :  we  have  bo  far  spoken  of 
those  productions  which  have  at  least  ^ame  likeness  in 
point  of  style  to  the  wrifersptoppsedto  be  imitated:  we 
now  arrive  at  those  which  we  consider  only,  burlesques, 
Etmouuting  even  to  the  vulgarity  of  niere  parody,  for  no 

nearer  could  Mr. approach  his  original:  his  system  is 

now  changed  ;  for  firi<^iig  howune^dal'  be  was'to  the  task 
be  had  undsttaken,  if  b&  foUowed-i^-  ^planon  Vhich  he 
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bad  commenced  with  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Hog^,  he  disregards 
all  the  passages  in  tlie  ndiler  poets  of  our  day  which  evi- 
dence their  superiority  lo  tfaoee  be  h«s  alreashr  attempted, 
and  instead  of  copying  or  imitating  what  is  beautiful,  he 
selects  only  what  19  peculiar,  and  most  open  to  ridicule. 
Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  not  have  forgotten  the  ex* 
quisite  romantic  poem  of  Chrislabel,  an  account  oT  which 
we  inserted  in  No.  V.  Vol.  III.,  which, as  we  then  observed^ 
contains  more  delightful  passages  than  have  ever  before 
been  included  in  so  small  a  compass :  in  what  light  the 
writer  of  The  Poetic  Mirror  views  it,  may  be  ^thered  from 
the  extracts  we  shall  give  from  his  imitation :  it  is  entituled 
Xsabeile,  a  name  neany  idem  somou  with  Christabel;  thus 
Hidic^tiDg  in  the  outsiet  the  true  nature  of  this  poetaster's 
eseay.  It  has  not  the  glimpse  of  a  &Ue,  aod  consists  merely 
of  the  stringing  together  of  a  few  stanzas  of  incoherent 
BtHuenee. 

"  Can  there  be  a  mooa  io  heaven  lo-nigbt. 
That  the  hill  and  the  jgeey  cloud  seem  so  light? 
The  air  is  wfaiteu'd  by  some  spell. 
For  there  is  no  moon,  I  know  it  well : 
On  this  tbiid  day,  the  mges  say, 

(His  woodemil  how  weU  they  know,) 
The  moon  is  jooiseying  fer  away, 

Bri^  somewhere  in  a  heaven  below. 

"  It  is  a  strange  and  lovely  night, 

A  gre^isb  jiale,  but  not  nhite  t 

Is  It  lain,  fir  is  it  den. 

That  folh  so  thick  I  see  its  hnel 

In  rays  it  follows,  one,  twO|  tfaree^ 

Down  the  air  so  marily. 

Said  Isabellc,  so  let  il  be] 

"  Why  does  the  Lady  Isabella 
Sit  in  the  damp  and  dewy^ell 
Counting  the  racks  of  drizzly  rain. 
And  how  oflen  tbe  Rail  cries  over  again? 
For  she's  harping,  harfHDg  in  tiiebfake,     . 

Craik,  craik Craik,  cfaik. 

-    '    Ten  times  nine,  and  thrice  eleven ; — '  ;    ., 

That  last  call  was  an  haadred  and  levta. 
Craik,  craik — the  hoar  is  near —  .     . 

Let  it  come,  1  have  no  fear  I    .  _■■_■■ 

Yet  it  is  a  dreadful  work,  I  wii,  ■    ,  ■  . 

Such  doings  in  a  ni^  like  tUs !  . '      '' 

CaiT.  RsT.  Vol.  IV-  Nov.  1816;  3  O 
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"  SmiBaf  the  rirn-Ml^liBHll  feud  1' 
The  >tmA  souBtlff  harsl).  b«t  nut  ioadj 
11i«re  u  a  Hand  that  sbobk  ta  bawi, 
BvwestcrD  hill,  tbecbircb-^vd  over, —     < 
iWbatit  hlikel— Tialikea  vMt; 
.Til  like  a  tlnrk  witb  balf  the  (ail. 
Not  half,  but  lliirdud  more; 
Now  'tis  3  wolf,  and  pow  a  boar ; 
It's  fuce  K  nhed — itcometh  here; 
Let  it  come—there  Ik  no  fear. 
There's  two  for  heaven,  and  ten  for  ImII, 
Let  it  come— tis  neli— ■( is  welll 
Said  the  Lady  Isabelle*        ' 

'  Real);  there  it  no  eritichtinfr  audi  «taiff  as '  Ais :  it  is 
ibout  tlie  most  ntia^AMe  atleisfit  ot  tin  kind  ve  ever  ra* 
collect  to  have  read!  Wheo  applied  to  iitdifidoatsj  ridMula 
creates  a  fiditioua  personage  tor  a  laug>hii^-8tc^E,  witk 
such  a  distant  likeness  tA  the  original  as  will  just  serve  6>r 
reco^aition  ]  aof  when  asplil^  to  literature,  it  raises  an 
^  imaginary  work,  with  all  tbe  iaulte:and  singularities  groaaljr 
exaggerated :  if  it  is  bandied  fvith  seasooeB  wit  and  satire, 
the  weapon  is  irresistible;  but  wi^outthsmj  it  is  a  two* 
edged  »word  in  Hie  hands  of  «  down — he  only  cuts  his  own 
fingers.  Even  a  (bw  vears  ago^  when  the  public  would  not 
have  been  extremely  KiMidious  as  to  tbe  mode  in  which  a 
certain  class  of  poets  were  brought  into  disrepute,  this  eSbrt 
by  our  nameless  detracter  would  net  have  been  endured ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  the  reading  class  of  societj, 
and  to  the  recently-created  taste  for  the  productions  of  our 
elder  and  better  poets,  that  favoufable  opportuaity  for  a 
ntiriat  is  gone  by,  and  though  it  is  eIjU  very  easy  to  render 

Sood  poetrv  ludicroae,  yet  it  in  very  diflkult,  ia  the  present 
ay,  to  DWKe  even  tbe  uneducated  receive  ridicule  without 
distrust :  whenever  ridicule  is  resorted  to,  we  oiay  be  tole- 
rably  sure  that  it  ia  the  demkr  resort ;  and  that  the  em- 
ployer  of  it  feels  tint  othier  modes  of  attack  would  be  un- 
availing. 

Id  this  volnme,  besides  those  we  have  referred  to,  there 
ace  three  fragments  obasged,  upon  Jtf r.  Wordsworth,  two 
upon  Mr.  Soutbey,  and  three  or  foor  upon  Mr.  Wikon,  the 
author  of  tbe  Isle  of  Pblns,  tfa»  City  of  the  Plague,  &c.— 
Tb^re  is  nothing  in  the  liistery  of  litemture  that  gives  us 
greater  (Measure  than  Ihe  growing  esthnation  in  which 
uie  productions  of  the  tmt  rramed  of  these  gentleuen  are  ' 
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held.  The  principtee  upon  vhkh'lM  atarted  as  on  author 
were  so  repu^naat  to  what  bad  until  then  aUiMMt  appro* 
priated  to  itself  the  name '  of  poetry,  that  he  liiid  man/ 
diflicultiea  and  repugnantee  to  overcome : — those  who  hul 
habitually  considered  poetry  to  depend  more  upon  the 
lan^ua^e,  than  upon  the  thought  that  langua^  con- 
veyed— who  had  been  accustomed  to  admire  full-E^oundinfr 
bombastic  lines  as  the  very  quintessence  of  excellence^ 
could  not  at  first  relish  productions  composed  of  ibe  real 
language  of  men  in  a  itate  of  vivid  senii^ion,  which  is  tb« 
very  foundation  of  the  system  of  Mr.  Wfordswartb  ;  they 
who  had  been  used  to  hear  tha  mcMt.faniliar  ezpressioas 
tricked  in  the  ponderous  trappings  of  phraseology,  for  a 
time  could  «ndure  nothing  else;  but- within  the  l^st  few 
years  a  rapid  improvement  ifi  this  respect  has  taken  place, 
and  the  public  begin  to  perc  iieen.mislod 

by  tboee  who  had  little  else  hem  7  a  vo- 

cabulary would  supply  all  tl  r  effusions ; 

and  if  a  thought  now  and  li  lost  ^itbout 

the  knowledge  of  the  autha  tars,-  for  he 

was  in  goodluck."     Were  /e  m^t  room 

here  to  discuss  thissul^ect  eluding  too 

much  of  the  ver^  valuaMe  per^noant^  on  our  JUI>le,  the 
author  of  which  professes  to  mpply  two  new  portions  of 
Mr,  Wordsworth's  "  Reelu»c,"  one  port  of  which,'  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  formed  by  "  The  Escni-sien."  One  of 
these  new  portions  is  called  "  The  Stranger,"  and  the  other 
"  The  Flying  Tailor ;"  they  are  both  either  dull  exaggera* 
tions  of  peculiarities,  or  unhappy  endeavours  to  be  humor- 
ous, without  the  filightest  understanding  or  relish  of  the 

admirable  qualities  of  the  author  he  tries  to  follow-  Mr. • 

seems  to  have  a  most  acute  sense  for  discov.erin^  singulari- 
ties, which  others  would  foaa  hy  ffJlLout-  observation ;  pour 
les  ordures  U  a  des  htmieret  que  .ies  mitres  ji'ont  p(i%.  Our 
readers  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole  by  the  follamjng 
extract,  whitili '  we  assure  tbetR  ia  the  most  fkroumble'  we 
could  select.  .     '       ' 

"  Here  then  we  pBuse—aod  need  no  farther  1(0 ;  .,;' 

^  We  have  leach'd  the  sea-mark  of  our  utmost  paO.    .  .  ,: 

Kow  let  me  trace  the  effect  upon  his  mind.  ,  -  -  '.     . 

Of  this  despised  profession. '   Deem  not  thou,—  ^  ^   .' 

O  rashly  deem  dot,  that  his  bovish  days 
Past  AX  the  gtiDp-bisard    when  the  stripling  bore 
'  With  bashfol  feeling  Of  appnAticeship     ' 
Tbe  name  of  Taikw.-'dcem  not  that  his  Ami 
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Dcrmd  ito  genial  iaflueoce  from  a  Hfe, 
Whiofa,  allbougli  hajdv  Hdverte  in  tl)e  main 
To  the  growth  of  JDuftect,  and  the  excursive  power, 
Yel  in  its  ordinary  forms  pcuKss'd 
A  constant  iufluence  o'er  his  passing  thoughts,  , 
Moulded  Gis  appetences  and  his  will. 
And  wrought  out,  by  the  work  of  sympathy. 
Between  his  bodily  and  luental  form. 
Bare  correspondence,  wond'rous  unity! 
Perlect— complete — and  fading  not  away. 
While  on  his  board  cross-legg'd  be  used  to  lit. 
Shaping  of  variaus  garmmts,  to  bis  nind 
An  Hage  rose  of  every  character  ■ 
For  whom  eatii  special  article  was  framed, — ■ 
Coat,  waistcoat,  breeches.    So,  at  last,  his  soul 
Viaa  like  a  storebeuie,  fill'd  widi  inagies, 
1^  musing  hours  of  solitude  suralied. 
Nor  did  his  ready  fingers  shape  ttie  cut 
Of  villager's  uncouth  habiliments 
With  greater  readbess,  Ibas  did  his  mind 
Frame  correspoudmg  images  of  those 
Whose  coriwral  measurement  the  neat-tnark'd  pap« 
In  many  a  mystic  notch  for  aye  retained. 
Hence,  mOTelhan  any  man  I  ever  knew, 
Did  he  possess  tbc  power  iirtuitive  ' 

Of  diviv  into  character.     A  pair  •      . 

Of  breeches  to  his  philosophic  eye    ' 
'  Vitte  not  what  unto  other  folks  they  seem,    , 
Here  simple  breeches,  but  in  them  he  saw 
The  symbol  of  the  sonl~-mysterious,  high 
Hieroglyphics!  such  as  Egypt's  Priest 
-    '      Adared  upon  the  holy  Pyramid, 

Vainly  imagined  tomO  of  monarchs  old. 
But  raised  Dy  wise  phrlosopfay,  that  sought 
By  darkness  to  illumine,  and  to  spread 
knowledge  by  dim  concealment— process  high 
Of  man's  imaginativef^deRttdess  sonl,"  '  - 

.'  .The  performances  in  which  Mr.  Soothey  is  ridi^uleq,  an 
entituled  "  Peter  of  Barnet,"  and  "  TbgCurse  of  the;Jpaui' 
reate,  Carmen  Judiciale"  We  should  like  to  hear  our 
intelligent  author  explain  the  distinction  he  professes  to 
hare  made  between  the  prodilctions  of  Mr.  Will'dBWorth 
and  Mr.  Southev  :  that  their  styles  are  eesentiallj/  ^iO'crent 
no  man  can  doubt,  but  he  has  not  found  it ;  and'*' peter  (^ 
Barnet"  is  just  lik,e  "  The  Stranger,"  and  ".The. Stranger" 
just  like  "  Peter  of,  BarikfiL"  u  seen^s  j^iie,  epoHgh  fiv 
•im  to  tell  his .  jcefinv^  >^  4e  tiible  p(  eobteiiFS)  tlwt  the 
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compositions  are  meant  toresenlUe  tbe  different  emtbors, 
and  they  are  to  tak'e  the  matter  for  granted.  Were  we  to 
offer  a  piece  of  advice,  we  would  recommend  Mr.      ■    .  if 


a  very 


ever  his  work  should  come  to  a  second  edition,  (not 
probable  supposition  to  be  sure,)  that  he  should  traospoM 
some  of  the  pieces,  and  christen  tbem  anew.  In  tbe  Car- 
men Judiciale,  the  author  of*'  The  Poetic  MirrorV  has  with 
Boaie  iairness  attacked  the  laureate  for  the  many  boasts  in- 
serted in  his  Nuptial  Lay,  and.  the  repeated  asaertionB  of 
Ahq  indestructibility  of  the  solid  falu'ic  of  his  fame  :  all  the 
rest  of  this  imitatitm  is  mere  trash,  and  consists  of  a  dull 
and  unintelligible  personification  of  the  various  publications 
of  Mr.  Soutliey.  He  is  first  represented  pronouncing  ter- 
rible execrations  against  critics,  and  storming  Heaven  with 
pn^rs  for  their  confusion. 

"  A  laugh  of  scorn  the  welkin  seem'd  to  rend. 

And  by  my  side  I  saw  a  form  aeKut ; 
<  Thou  bard  of  hononr,  virtue's  firmest  friend,' 

He  said,  '  canst  thou  thus  fret?  or  dost  thou  ween 
That  such  a  thing  can  woric  thy  tane's  decay  1 
Thou  art  no  fitding  bloom — no  fiow'ret  of  a  day  I 

"  '  When  his  o'erflowingB  of  envenom'd  spleen 

An  undistiBguish'd  dunghill  mass  shall  lie, 

n»e  name  of  Southsy,  like  an  evergreen. 

Shall  spread,  shall  blow^  and  flourish  to  the  sky ; 
To  Milton  ami  to  Spencer  neat  in  &me. 
O'er  all  the  world  shall  spread  thy  iaurell'd  mune.' " 

One  of  bis  critical  opponents  is  delivered  over  bv  tha 
celestial  powers  to  the  vengeance  of  the  infuriated  Dard, 

who  ascends  the  throne  of  judgment. 

"  Gladly  I  mounted,  for  before  that  time 

Merit  bad  crown'd  me  witfi  un&ding  bays. 

Before  me  was  brought  in  that  niao  of  crime. 
Who  with  unblushing  front  his  Ace  did  raise; 

But  when  my  royal  laurel  met  his  sight. 

He  pointed  with  his  thumb,  and  laugh'd  withall  his  might. 

"  Maddening  at  impudence  so  thoroughbred, 
I  rose  from  off  my  seat  with  frown  sev^e, 
I  shook  my  regal  sceptre  o'er  his  head — 

'  Hear,  culprit,  of  thy  crimes,  aod  sentence  hear ! 
Thou  void  of  principle !  of  rule !  of  ruth ! 
Then  renegade  from  natura  and4oni  truth  I 
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'      '<  •limutiafM  of  geiiiiul--part7'i  wmlid  tUne-!^  . 
II     'Utriaken,  |)er«erw,  crooked-ill  thy  miod! 

No  bttmbk  SOD  of  toerit  thou  wilt  save ;                       '    .  :.  < 

..      TruU),  virtue,  ne'er  from  tbee  did  friendffa^  find;  *  , 

And  wliile  of  freedom  thou  canst  fume  and  rave,    .      .  ..  , 
Of  titles,  part;,  wealth,  thou  art  the  criDging  slave/" 

ahi]  fio  very  tikely  are'tmi 
ed'the  inritatibDs  (we  Kno# 
hout  a  periphrase)  6f  all  the 
Ison,  we  will  jiist  giy^  bni 
!r  than'tllose  Aat  harte  pre'- 
'l' The  Morning  Star,  di-  die 

"  O  beauteous  thing!  thou Mem^  h^ Jtie      -    -  ;.   f--:  • 
So  full  of  love  and  harmony. 
That  thoB.lHJstow'st «' loveliQcas, - 
A  deeper,  boUer  qu*etnets, 
Oo'w  moonli^t  heaven,  and  oMatkboar, . 
I    Thm  eye  of  Faitli  e'er  viewed  btfore. 
Through  tb«  still  fount  iif  .tears  and  big^ 
And  human  ieil«ibilttic8, 
W(!)l  may  the  moon  delight  to  shed     ... 
Her  softest  radrance  roUnd  Aat  ti«aj;  '  ■     '     ,  ■  '  " 
And  mellbw  the  cOal  and  tbb'bceim  tfjr,  '    ''  ■' 
That  Iffts  by  fits.her  sable  hair.  ■'■■■,,■','  '  ' 

■These  itiild  and  metahchoIyteyeS  ' 
,  Are  dear  unto  tlie'statry  skiES,        '   "'    '    ' 
As'thedim  eftilsiontff  tbtirniTs  '  ■    - 

.,     ,     Blends  rtith.the  glimmering  ligli  t, that  .play  c  ,  ,  ., 

,    '  ■"    'OVrthe^blQebearens,  and  snowy  cloUds, 
>-■■"  -    >Phii  Clinudltke  sails,  and  radiant  shtoufti; 

"  Fait  creature !  tfaou  dost  seem  to  be 
Somewanderhgfpirkirf  tbeiei^  <         ■  •  .■'    ■  -  ■'■ 
That  .hit^r  eonlttk  fcroaevvUd  |»ur^    ' 
With.fcHn  thy«nl«M  pwaPMMiri  ...,.-■ 

Tf 'l»^|i  tvuile-wc*rud  snilon  sleqii 
This  bcautiftdplAataBiof  Mif  drnp.   -         ■>     " 
/  .'■•.i;    ffitW Heieia'd  to  rise  mth  the  rising  Moop,— 

But  the  Queen  of  Night  will  be  linking  soon  I  "^ 

Then  will  you,  like  twobreaking  waves. 
Sink  seflly  to  your  coral  caves ! 
Or,  noiseless  Bs  the  fiktlihg  d«w, 
'' 'Utelt  inM  Heaven's  delicious  b|n«." 

Excepting  thAt  tfais  i\  a  peribrmsnOe  much  jnfeiwr  boA 
D  (Resign  and  execution,  we  should  haveliad  little  hesita- 
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ttoB  in  aUributmf  ft  to  the  anther  oT^Ttie  BrMsl  df  Trisr- 
maiBe,*'  jn  thepl^ace  (o  wliicb  are  acknowi«(%ed  variwu 
imilatioiiB  of  living  poets,  inserCed  in  tfca  Edinbu^b  -A»> 
iiaai  Register  fiir  1809j  but  in  which  the  writer  depretstes 
sitch  bonesque  productions  as  most  of  thoae  before  us.— ^ 
Whoever  be  the  writer,  he  is  -lo  be  compaBsiorHlted,  not 
tnerelj- because  he  posseigeB  very  little  oristnalit^  hinnel^ 
BorbecAnse  be  eeem^to  dislike  what  is  original  in  othws^ 
ftfcosgh  that  certainljr  ia  a  tamratable  state  of  mind,)  bat 
because  hR/has  laid  tbe  foundation  of  destrojiing  more  tbati 
(alf  bis  pleasure  in  fiterar^  pursuits,  \rfaether  as  an  antbef 
or  a  reifKr.  It  is  obvious,  tbat  when  a  new  poem  is  pub^ 
iiebed,  Whet^r  by  Scott,  Wordsworth,  or  bj  any  otbet 
person,  be  sit9  down  to'the-pemssl  of  it,  not  with  tbeor^> 
nai^  desire  of  generous  Tooth,  Id  difi<fover  and  applaud  its 
beautiesT-thOaepaBsagea  which  fbrai,  as  it  were,  tbe  coi^ 
necting  links  of  mind  between  tbe  eaKhly-and  tbe  beevenl^ 
—but  to  point  out  its  faults  and- pecdliarities:  inverting  the 
maxim,  ti(m  equidtm,  invideo,  miror  mugis,  and,  like  the 
bold  personification  of  our  earlj  poet,  turning  all  whole* 
some  food  into  bitte/ poison  by  the  mastication  of  the  can- 
kered viper,  envy.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  deny  that  the 
author  of  "  The  Foetic  Mirror"  has  tatent ;  but  he  bas  yet 
to  learn,  that  talent  is  never  worse  employed  than  in  shew^ 
ing  that  others  have  none.    - 


AnT.  III.— 1.  Jn  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  dfdfffereia  Epi- 
demic DUeasea,  witn  the  view  to  determfm  tfie  means  of 
pretervi?tg  Individuals  and  Communtlies  Ji'dm  each.  By 
Joseph  Adaws,  M.  D.  author  of  Observations  on  Morbid 
Poisons,  Sfc,    8vo.  pp.  99. 

8.  A  Philosophical  Treatise  on  Ike  Hereditarif  Ptcu- 
liarities  of  the  Haman  Race,  zoith  Notes  iUustrative  of  the 
sulject,  parlicufarlu  in  Goat,  Madness,  and  Scrojiila.  The 
second  edition,  with  an  Appendix  ontheOoltre  andCretim 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.     By  tfti  same.    8vo.  pp.  125. 

These  two  tracts, 
longer  before  the  [ 

sider  sufficient  to  re 
have  been  unnotice 
common  with  our  b 
.^En.^ountering  coniiei 
to  in  each.  Scarcely 
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ftver without  beinfC aaked  wlietber  "it  iscatdiing."  Totlua 
qiMstiea  tbe  fintt  of  these  books  afibrda  a  moBt  enple.  reply 
ia  alt  ito  varieties  and  temptations. 

For  tbe  reasons  before  mentiooed  we  8h«U  do  little  more 
than  enumerate  the  contents  of  each,  adding  a  short  extract 
to  show  the  style  in  which  ft  is  executed. 

After  an  iotroduction,  the  principal  merit  of  which  is  a 
iMrsed  and  perspicuous  explanation  of  the  terms  endemic 
RniepidentkyWtlh  the  prc^r  distinction  between  them, 
tbe  author  commences  with  those  Epidemics  the  contagioHs 
nature  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertaified,  producing  all  the 
argomeots  on  each  sid^  and  concluding  with  a  general 
tummary  and  his  own  opinion  deduced  from  them,  and 
frow  fiicts  under  hie  own  onervation.  ^ 

The  next  ch^ter  is  on  the  manner  in  which  dtfiievMft: 
Epidemicp  supersede  each  other.  Tbe  third  coaprehendS' 
the  contagious  strictly  so  called^ 

The  succeeding  tmpters  are  directjed  to  the  tneang  bjr 
wbicb  Epidemics  may  be  exterminated,  or  their  effect  miti- 
gated. Under  these  b^ads  a  view  is  taken  of  all  the  qna- 
lantine  laws  and  tbeir  probable  effects.  It  is  shown  Uut 
those  Epidemics  which,  like  typhus  fever,  depend  on  an 
BtBosphere  deteritu^ated  by  disease  and  poverty,  can  only 
be  lessened  or  exterminated  by  an  improvement  in  the 
manners  and  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  and  a  consi- 
deration of  this  subject  seems  to  have  suggested  to  tha 
author  the  fint  proposal  we  have  met  with  of  those  Saving 
Sanks,  which  are  becoming  so  popular,  and  which,  w* 
trust,  will  ultiroatety  prove  so  beneficial. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  chain  of  reasoning  more  entire, 
a  considerable  number  of  &cts  and  arguments  are  reserved 
fiw  the  notes  at  tiie  end.  These  make  a  set  of  essays 
oS  themselves.  This  arrangement  very  much  lessesB  m* 
labour  of  the  reader,  by  rendering  the  reasoning  less  oi»a- 
plicated,  and  producing  a  new  interest  in  tbe  Notes  from  s 
previoDS  general  knowledge  pf  the  subject. 

The  fbllewing  are  tbe  contents  of  the  notes. 

"  On  the  various  kiadg  of  Leprosy.  < 

On  the  Sweating  Sickaus. 

On  tbe  terms  Endamc  and  Epidtmic. 

Qa  tlie  supposed  Conlagiaa  of  Jail  Fever. 

On  the  Danger  and  l^ceitainty  of  icceiriag  it  from  variou 

Sources. 
Hk  Hafaomedans  do  not  truBl  to  Fradestinodon  for  their  Scokiftr 

fituB  the  Plagae. 
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'    P1^:m  of  MMseiilM,  ^     :  : 

Plague  of  ManeillM  began  and  declined  «t  the  usual  SesiOM. 

■  '  Prusress  of  Scarlet  Fever  at  Ackwortb  School. 

Aauontiei  to  show  that  the  Physicians  sanctioned  the  Opinion  of 

lie  neoMsarj'  Universality  of  Small- Pol. 
On  Dr.  Haj'garth'a  Correspondence." 

Ad  appendix  follows,  containing  the  author's  corres- 
.ppndipnce  with  the  College  of  Ph^siciaiu^  and  also  his 
propoeed  beaefit  dab  for  tke  metropolis.  This  we  shall 
-traiiscribe ;  for,  though  not  without  some  exceptions,  we 

cimceive  it  mny  serve  as  a  model  for  any  part  of  the  United 

Kingdom.'     ■  .  ■■ 

''  AftfT:the  frequent  notice  how  much  the  extenniuatioti  of  in.* 
fecti^^  atmosphere  depends  on  the  meliorated  condition  of  the  lar 
tRWnng  class,  X  cannot  conclude  without  oflering  the  following 
•bints  ta  the  >^ter  judgment  of  others. 

.  "  The  present  benefit  clid^  among  the  labouring  class,  seem  to 
^ave  ariwn  from  a  conscious  incapacity  in  the  character  of  our 
ocMiBtryraen  to  take  the  .charge  of 'their  own  money.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  forming  a-i^nd  which  they  can  only  touch  under  sick- 
Awst  Tilt:  same  reeling  cannot  but  extend  to  the  period  of  old  age, 
or, even  to  the. uncertainty  of  employment.  This  spu-it,  which  ou^bt 
B^f^t  of. all  to  b^  fostered,,  has  .been  the  most  abused.  Flattermg 
schemes  of'improviog  tlieir  little  capitals  beyond  what  can  be  fairly 
,«ec9«plished;  are  perpetually  held  out  to  them,  vnd  sometimes  end 
in  the  loss  of  the  whole-  fbe  only  plan  that  can  be  pero^nently 
■useful  must  be  completely  within  their  comprehension^  Hable  to  no 
uncertainties,  and  by  always  keeping  within  their  view  the  true  value 
pf  money,  induce  economy  in  the  management  and  diligence  in  the 
•c<iMisttioH  of  it. 

. ."  I  May  Tiitt  a  Bank;  be  established,  ready  to  receive  the  smallest 
,we^y  cpittributioiv  <tf  such  individuals,  recommended  by  othera, 
wlfo.^hall  be  presently  described.  Every  half  year  the  balance 
«|iouJd  b4  strucKi  and  iat<;rest  fqr,  sis  mmrias  added  to  the  creditor's 
-ride.for  the  lowest  baWce  which  has  ever  appeared  in  the  account 
during  that  period.  That  is^  if  a  persou.l^ss  paid  at  first  .live 
poitndb,  and.  afterwacds  various  sun>s,  but  has  never  dr^wn  "Out 
more  than  those  last  sums,  bis  lowest. balance  \vill  be  (ive:poand4, 
and  for.  tl^at  he  sliall  have  an  interest  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
ndded  at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  and' a  fair  balance  shall  be 
struck,  to  dhow  ,the  full  sum  remaining  in  bis  luime;  if  this  sum 
:is.  not  diuiiniriied  in  the  course -of  the  succeeding  sis  months,  aa 
interest  of  'ii  per  cent,  per  sik  niootbs.  shall  teaddedito  the  ba- 
lance, whatever  it  may  have  been  at  the  beginmiig  of  itlwt  half  year,. 
.Tliie  «&nit  to  be  coiiliaued  every  succeedifig  six  months.,  ■  •; ;  ■  '■ 

M  Eabb.^iifl.ividuvl  imis^'baye.ft  battkeg'ft  booki'toivbicb  jaufrt,jM 
attached  some  check  or  indenture,  understood  by  tBe  clerk  ana 
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fatmself,  and  wiotlwr  nndentMid  bjr  the  cktk  only.  He  bIkhiIcI  ntm 
Ibe. balance  itruck  every  six  rnoDtb*,  and  iii^  it  if  be  is  capable. 

"  In  order  to  secure  ibis  compouiKl  inteDCftt,  tbe  balaace  is  ibe 
office  (reserving  only  a  certain  turn  for  contingencies)  sbould  be  paid 
every  morninfc  intu  the  Bank  of  England,  who  abould  appropriate 
in  oflice  for  lliat  purpose.  As  they  would  always  hare  a  balaDc^ 
they  should  allow  every  week  an  interest  on  the  lowest  balance 
from  the  beginning  of  that  week,  which  should  be  added  to  tbe 
balance  of  the  current  week,  and  thus  the  compound  interest  be 
calcuhited  from  week  to  week.  As  a  (lirther  means  of  supportii^ 
such  an  establishment,  100  gentlemen  of  property,  principally  pro- 
prietora  of  large  manufactories,  sbould  be  invited  to  deposit  one 
thousand  pounds  each ;  half  of  which  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
draw  in  any  sums  thev  may  think  proper,  but  never  to  leave  a 
■mailer  balance  than  &ve  hundred  pounds.  If  they  wish  to  with- 
draw the  whole,  they  will  be  expected,  but  not  required,  to  fnmis^ 
the  Bank  with  another  ctutomer  on  tbe  same  terms. 

"  That  the  mudter  ctutomert  may  be  sensible  of  the  advanta^ 
they  derive  from  tbe  establish raent,  without  at  tbe  same  time  seeoi' 
ing  fn  forfeit  tb^  independence,  they  shall  be  required  to  produce 
an  introduction  from  one  of  tbe  bargtr  CMttoaun,  belore  they  are 
permitted  to  lodge  their  smaller  sums  weekly. 

"  It  is  presumed  that  the  weekly  compound  interest  paid  on  tbete 
joint  sums  by  the  Bank  of  England,  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
eipences  of  this  new  Bank,  as  well  as  the  half  yearly  compound 
interest  to  the  smaller  customers. 

"  Tbe  Bank  of  England  it  ts  true,  will  derive  little  or  no  pn^^ 
and  a  certain  expense.  But  besides  tbe  ^tification  tbe  gnvemon 
and  proprietors  will  derive  from  tbe  services  they  are  reDderii^  tbe 
labouring  class  of  society.  In  my  <minion,  that  grand  establishment 
will  derive  ample  advanti^  Irom  the  general  interest  aU  tbe  Lob' 
donen  will  feel  in  supporting,  or  at  least  in  submittuig  to  tbor 
cirarter.  It  is  not  probable  the  Bank  sbould  ever  ftel  any  other 
danger  than  this  jddousy;  but  should  such  a  moment  occor,  no 
better  security  can  be  desired  than  the  interest  which  would  be  fttt 
by  so  numerous  a  body  as  the  class  of  citizens,  which  compon 
their  new  customers.  The  loss,  however,  cannot  be  consideraUe 
to  a  company  who  are  making  hourly  a  compound  interest, 

"  The  bankers  books  kept  by  tlie  imalUr  ctutemtn,  ibonid  have 
prefixed  to  them  a  few  aphorisms  like  tbe  following,  '  Tbe  beneit 
arising  from  compound  interest,  on  sums  however  small,  is  greater 
Aan  can  be  calculated  beyond  a  certain  number  of  yews.  1^  late 
learned  Dr.  Price  discovered  that  a  penny  put  out  to  compcraad 
-interest  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  would  at  this  time  produce  a 
sum  equal  to  the  worth  of  several  globes  of  gold  of  tbe  dimensioai 
of  the  world  we  inhabit.' 

"  <  The  calculation  of  money  at  simple  interest  is,  that  it  douUet 
tiMlf  is  SO  yean;  at  compoHod  interest,  in  14  yem  and  ft  halC 
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that  is,  when  the  int««t  it  only  added  to  the  capital  once  a  irear. 
if  added  every  half  year,  the  penod  of  doubling  must  be  still  earKer.' 

"  *  When  money  doubles  itself,  the  interest  must  ecjual  the  prin- 
cipal 1  therefore  live  pounds  paid  regularly  every  yenr,  and  recc- 
ing compound  interest,  will  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  and  a  half, 
produce  one  hundred  pounds.  If  the  compound  mterest  is  added 
every  half  year,  it  will  produce  that  sum  earlier.  Now  live  pound* 
a  year  is  only  two  shillings  a  week,  allowing  two  weeks  deduction 
for  Christmas.' 

"  '  Three-pence  a  week  from  the  birth  of  a  child  to  its  years  of 
of  apprenticeship,  will  produce  more  than  thirteen  pounds,  which 
if  it  is  not  an  apprentice  fee,  may  at  least  serve  to  clothe  a  soni'  so 
u  to  make  him  appear  respectable  among  bis  fellow  apprentices  ot 
workmen;  a  shilling  a  week  will  in  fourteen  years  and  a  half  pro- 
duce fifty-two  pounds,  which  if  not  employed  in  the  mean  while  in 
tiie  purcoase  of  good  tools  or  materials,  may  be  reserved  for  a 
proper  opportunity,  and  in  a  few  years  more  assist  a  prudoit  son-in- 
law  in  beginning  life.' 

**  '  Many  work  people  are  emfdoyed  only  one  half  of  the  year ; 
whatever  they  save  during  that  period,  maj  be  working Jer  tieaf  by 
producing  interest  Whatever  they  are  able  to  leave  at  the  md  ttf 
the  dull  half  year,  will  be  a  certaiu  productive  stock  gaining  intc- 
rest,  whilst  more  is  added  during  the  busy  season.' 

"  These  are  only  the  outlines  of  a  plan,  which  is  not  to  be  Cbn- 
■idered  as  entirely  crude  in  the  author's  mind ;  but  the  snbiect 
cannot  be  matured  without  the  awistanccf  of  others,  accustomed  to 
calculalions  and  commercial  transactioDK"    (p.  169.) 

The  subject  of  Hereditary  Diseases,  thoug^h  of  so  impor- 
tant a  nature,  is  one  that  we  do  not  know  has  been  eyt* 
temattcally  treated  before.  We  know  not  how  to  offer  an 
abstract,  every  part  depending  so  much  on  each  other. 
There  is  moreover  so  much  pains  evidently  taken  to  divest 
the  text  of  all  superfluous  matter,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  it  in  fewer  words,  the  whole  beiujf  contained 
in  about  thirty  pages,  by  no  means  closely  printed.  Tb« 
Do^,  as  in  the  former  work,  occupy  much  the  largest  part 
of  the  book,  and  like  them  must  be  considered  as  distinct 
essays.  We  shall  therefore  transcribe  the  prebce  and  a 
few  notes.  By  these  our  readers  will  see  the  object  of  the 
whole,  and  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

"  Two  great  sources  of  dbtresa,  much  aggravated  by  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  tb^  are  involved;  are  the  danger  of  contapon  and 
the  apprehension  of  hereditary  diseases.  The  former  has  often  em- 
bitters the  ei^oyment  of  all  that  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  us, 
and  even  stiBed  the  feelings  of  consanguinity,  friendship,  and  love; 
4k  iU  cfiectitf  the  latter  tuve  been  in  fffoportim  to  die  ttteDgth  of 
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tbe  moral  fetliap..  The  dfeetd  of  beiAg  the  CaaM  f*fntsMy4D 
DMteriiy,  hu  prevailed  over  the;i»ost;)iuK)ableattachaKtit  to  Abe* 
loved  vtyect ;  asd  a  sense  .of  duly  has  imposed  celibacy  oa  -tbate 
wbo  teemed  by  aatepe  (he.  b«t.  cmstituled  for  4be  dut^  ef  a 
parent ! 

"  In  theae,  ai  in  many  nther  highly  iniportaot  questions,  men 
•ecm  afraid  of  inqiuriDg  afiter  the  tnitfa ;  cnutiong  en  cautions  are 
multiplied,  to  cunueal  the  skeleton  in  the  clowt,,  f»r  to  pr«yeat  Jt» 
escape,  till  out  very  fears  bring  the  object  constantly  t<^foi«  us,- qot 
in  its  real  fore,  but  multiplied  latoevety  possible  ^u^^fpd'nag- 
aified  in  all.  , 

"  "  Mr,  Hunter,  by  instriu^ing  us  iatftemeans  of  aseertaiRingrtb!) 
laws  of  Goutagion,  attd  .the  cturacten  of  mtH^Hil  poiwnai  b<as  n- 
Ucved  us  from  much  of  thi»  uncertainty'  I  have  endieavfluf«d  to 
iwntinueiijs  mode  of  research,  aadit«  elooidale  his  doqtdnes,  not 
by  a  greater  accuracy  of  expression,  but  by  Bdoptio§^:nber«  it 
C«Mld  be  done,  a  Jnere  popular  I  angw<^  The.opinion-uf  ^tbenwr 
dical  world  has  been  so  much  in  my  favour,  that  I  have  onl^  44  re- 
(Ktlhe  liinited.fieli)  in  wbit&I  ba've,  hew 'Enabled  tQ3tit,:m  an-in- 
terpretor  to  such  W  •rack.  <  Tbeteiaxt,' however,  G«4it>«!Bfr4M»' 
menta  to.Tproce,.  diat  aelther  tim«['iRdus(rV,  dnngef.e^pWae.' nor 
(isdiat  with  most  of  n  is.grealei  thaa  aill)  oblmtuyb  ever  irrq^ed  Be 
in  those  profeBsional  in<]|uiriefl.  :    .        .     :  '  !■:'. 

"  CbvHMbedwith  thepi  wasone^  the  mlue  lof  whtab  l-afttgdent- 
rily  learned.  .  Whilst  Sir  Joaaph  Baaks.iUd  nv;  the  'ti9D«liriof:^ 
mwig  on«.of:ii)y  papers,'  Lwaitcdtvith  u>me jiiDpwtKnoo  tnlbtw  to 
objection  to  qiy  remarks' oa  the 'henditary  ;pMf««ice  i^.tfMewe^ 
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foo-Biucfa.  Tfie  shades  of  madoess  are  w.vaiious,  that  few  of  ut 
can  he-,  taid  to  \te  at  all  timea  free  from  it.;  and  of  this  we  are  (o, 
aensibla,  tbat  we  perpefaHtlly  Recuse  others,  and  even  ourselves,  of 
acting  under  the  jiQfifessioD  of  madnefs.  We  muGt.also  admit,  tbat 
there  are  few  madnjeB  who  do  oot  show  a  soundness  of  intellect  on 
some  occasioos/  Tbat  madaess  cooiists  in  reasoning  well  on  jWm 
premises,  isadefitj^JoDr^aiK^oivd  by  higli  authority  ;  hul  it  »eeiM 
to  me,  that  in  order  [to  'apply  tlus  doctrine,  we  must  be  previously 
acquainted  with  .  the  ch&;^(:ter  aod  ester^l  circuqistaBces,  of  tti4 
man.  Fox  and  Pitt  botb  reaaoued  well,  aad  on  llie  same  premises,' 
^ret  we  accuse  neither  of  madness,,  though  each  drew  adiffereut  in- 
&rence.  If  iqtereat  shouldbe  (Uhpected  to  have  warped  either,  tj» 
aaaiecannot  bethought  of  Clarke  and.'Lcbnitz.  .    '  <     '    - 

'  ,"  'If  1  were,  to  venture  a  definition  of  Madness,  I  shnuM  call  i^ 
•  reverie /roqi.wliich  a  person. cannot  be  recovered     It  will  then  b^ 
ssked)  Wbat  is  a  reveriel     To  thistjie  general  answer  is,  A.wal(in|t 
dream !  What  then  i»  a  dream  1   If  1  must  give  aa  answer,  - 1  shoul^ 
■ay.  That  state  of  the  body  and  mind,  in  wbrcU  iniaginatioii  paso^ 
for  lealily,  the  tenses  bein);  at  tb 
iipflsually  stfpng  'Stimulus  to  pro 
during  sleep,  seems  tohavejiopqw 
but  from  I  ita  aGlivit)''  recalls  qcti 
the  torpid  state  of  tl)^  apimal  U 
mind  is  soieutireljeagagediD  as 
exposed  to  th^-ofgaus.of,  the  s<9r 
t^ffi  Of.  if:fuijyt  those  iiiqw«sstoi 
tbn  subject,  ii^  wtijcb  flie  n^nd  is 
ditions,  a 'strong  stimulus'  applic 
ta,tb«  t4etir,.per(!fiptioa:of  allitbe 
foupd  to  Wa  beefl.a,fallacy,'afli 
nvprie!b«iftgi)ow,<ti$(Mrbe(]t  «xt< 

ptejaiQU.  i-i-,  ■;.,■,■-.,-,.,.■  :,.  :,       .  ,  „      ■..        ,      ,:•  ,r 

;  *^lnniadW8s,  thefOjgaEisvf.  the  fpnae* still  retain^tlieir^aMpj^ 
for  impression,  but  no  stimulus,  however  powerluI„,;i)t  yi'ffy^y^t.fff 
ICM^n  tbetlh(»Wtt|)ti4?r  which  t^  n^ind  labouf^,',    ^.[   /-': 

"  After  all,  it  may  be  ditlicult  to  distinguish  such  li  stale  of 
prmd  from  mjtigvtd^  enthnsi^ni ;  i^jtb^^,w«  /^guir^  a  4^pltioD 
which  will! include  eyery  sh^de,  tjtiere.'j;efm»,.i^  ^)]j|ect,i»fi,tp  tije 
pnBfiosi}ioa,olfer«daV(»'«>  TWit  m^iia^ss._,i?flTfiy^^  ttoifi  ytui/fk.i 
lMrsQR.c»»BRf  Ije recovered.  „  .  ,;  . , .,  .  .,  ,.-,■  .  . .  r,;.^  |  ,-..: . 
-.-  '.'  SCfIjli.,14,  Page  37.— '7V('A«.)!W?Wie,  \lke  fure^HoKM  mmi 

-  -  'V.T-hh  att«atti<ia:.»ltfiuldiwt  :be  cpo^^ed  to  ;tl)^se;  in  i|i;l|oni^  ajf 
hereditary  gu8ceptji<^lity:i;k,  susptjpM^.  <  I;*^''.  ap/^.jl>^  o^i  fi;^ 
qnentl^  hiobtOn  whesflver  disuse  ^mU,.  \^rp  .oW*t  tf'Jii'^  :Wi  ""- 
cegtibility  to  tbat  disease,  whether  it  existed  in  the  parents  or  not; 
t&e  saou  i^ard  ttieietore  is'  necessftry  Itt  Uu  niaingeilieiirQ/~lU 
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jwuDg  subjects,  in  wfaofn  ve  see  strong  mariu  of  character  at  iK 
early  period  of  life.  The  dangerous  age  with  such  is  somewhat 
beyond  that  of  puberty,  when  they  first  find  theniKlves  exposed  to 
the  busy  world ;  and  ^om  the  attention  they  receive,  at  that  inte- 
resting age,  ftel  as  if  the  eyes  of  aH  their  aequainlance  were 
directed  tow»ds  them.  In  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  their  Icel- 
JDgs,  and  often  to  the  strictness  of  Iheir  education,  tbey  beeiMse 
more  sensibly  alive  to  every  impression;  Fei'baps  this  may  be  en- 
tering on  the  lubject  of  education,  wbidb  I  sh^l  leave  to  oAen, 
Those,  however,  who  have  paid  the  best  attention  to  it,  must  bave 
remarked,  that  though  one  general  systtra  may  be  sulGci^t,  as. 
there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  human  character;  ^et  the  plan 
•bould  be  varied,  wherever  we  see  any  striking  peculiarities  in  tbe 
progress  of  intellect.  Or  the  impulse  of  passion.  Tbe  variety'of 
character  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prescribe  rule* 
tor  all :  but  in  our  endeavours  to  repress  forwardness,  or  give  oon- 
ra^  to  timidity,  we  shall  gam  no  permanent  advantage,  witboat  a 
■trKt  adherence  to  truth. 

"  It  will  be  a  vain  attempt  to  undervalue  tbe  attaumieiits  of  tbe 
early  genius,  or  to  over-rate  the  proficiency  of  the  dull :  each  will 
W  sensible  to  bis  own  standard ;  and  the  only  mode  of  cbecking  the 
Mie,  or  encouraging  the  other,  must  be  to  remind'eMh,  thattbeie 
b  the  same  variety  m  the  period  at  which  the  miAd  expands,  ks  ie 
flut  in  which  tbe  growth  of  tbe  body  increases,  EiiiiifattiMit  so 
aittcb  talked  of,  excepting  where  we  can  measure  tbe  capaeitiea  Of 
tiie  individuals,  or  have  reason  tn  suspect  indolence  in  either,  shdnht 
Mlher  be  repressed  than  encouraged,  as  it  is  more  frequoilly  tin 
parent  of  bad  passions  than  of  amhible  affections.     <  ' 

"  But  it  is  -the  nearer  armroacbes  to  perfect  manhood  that  we 
bave  rnost  to  apprehend.  The  character,  as  wdl  as  the  oonstitutiont 
is  tfaeo  assuming  a  more  permanent  form,  and  must  be'iratahed,  la 
both  sexes,  with  a  degree  of  delicacy  which  cannot  be  defined,  as 
it  depeqds  so  much  on  the  variety  of  cbaracter  and  the  ioiuence  of 
CBriy  ira^iressMD. 
.    "  NoTB  IS,  Page  SB. — *  Tlu  more  advanced  cHmarteria  m  both 

"'  Diseases  excited  during  the  cbanges  about  tbe  age  of  puberty 
are,  for  the  moEft  part,  temporary.  I  have  known  even  beredilary 
madness  arise  from  this  cause,  and  cease  as  tbe  change  was  eom* 
pleled,  without  returning  for  a  long  series  of  years;  prafattbty.'^tlM 
whole  of  life.  But  in  the  succeeding  climacteric,  tbe  oompkiioa'  of 
inanbood,  tbe  access  of  disease  is  usually  atteoded  with  more  per- 
manent consequences.  Madness,  the  moflt  incunUc^  and  witfa  tfa* 
fewest  lucid  iutervaU,  sometimes  originates  at  that  age.  Mr.  Hm^ 
lam  has  some  very  ingenious  remarks  on  this  subject,* 
'  "  i  have  not  sufficient  experience,  to  say  wbetbM  madnest  occuv- 


■  Treatise  on  Hadnew,  page  H  and  208. 
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ting  mt  this  a^^e,  if  attended  to  ma  soob  as .  smpected,  could  be 
£Uied.  But,  b;  the  success  I  have  leet  with  Id  the  early  stages  of 
epilepsy,  under  similar  circumstances,  1  canuot  help  again  uigiog 
the  importance  of  watching  the  slightest  alleratioii  of  character  tf 
that  critical  age." 

It  was  our  c;ood  fortune  maayyean  §ince  to  be  in  the 
classes  of  the.  learned  author  of  these  works,  when  during 
two  aeries  of  lectures  he  explained  at  length  the  theories  he 
has  tfaue  presented  in  a  convenient  form  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  public;  but  we  little  expected  that  we  should 
be  called  upon  to  recur  to  our  owo  aotea  taken  at  that 
period,  in  order  to  hazard  an  opinion  oq  subjects  which  we 
then  listened  to  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  considerablj 
heightened  b;  our  strong  pereuaaion  of  tlieir  importance. 
We  now  observe  with  satisraction  that  in  these  productions, 
to  the  scientific  inquiries  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  a 
circle  of  medical  students,  are  added  illustrations  of  a  po- 
pular description.  With  this  assistance  the  statesman  and 
the  philanthropist,  who  destitute  of  professional  knowledee^ 
from  the  duties  of  his  situation,  or  the  benignity  of  his 
"heart  may  be  bo  disposed,  will  be  enabled  to  correct  th« 
mbuses  and  improve  the  advantages  of  the  public  insti* 
lutions  that  are  established  for  the  relief  of  afflicted  hu- 
'manily. 

The  subjects  of  these  works  are  both  indirectly  and  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  early  pursuits  of  the  author^ 
Before  he  was  so  generally  known  in  the  practice  of  bis  pro* 
fession,  he  published  "  Observation's  on  Morbid  PoisoD^ 
Chronic  and  Acute;"  and  in  1807,  delayed  only  by  his 
absence  from  England,  appeared  a  second  edition,  o&  a 
lart^r  scale,  including  Diseases  which,  although  not  strictly 
originating  in  Morbid  Poisons,  are  generally  deemed  to  be 
contagious,  but  which  the  Doctor  was  satisaed  were  not  of 
"that  character.  The  latter  inquiry  is  resumed  in  the  first  of 
the  publications,  which  gives  the  title  to  this  article,  and 
fa  the  second  Hereditary  Diseases  are  considered,  that  (if 
not  in  the  judicious  treatise  Of  Mercatus,  which  appeared  ill 
the  I7th  century,)  have  never  been  systematically  examined. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  without  mentioning  that  report 
lias  alleged  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  author  to  publish 
an  improved  edition  of  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  tne  late 
"John  Hunter's  works  ;  in  which  a  refutation  is  to  be  given 
'oi  some  calumnious  mistatements,  and  the  ambiguity  is  to 
be  removed  as  to  some  opinions  insufficiently  explained. 
Wb  liope  that  sudi  a  design  is  seriou^y  eotertaioea  by  tli^ 
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Doctor,'  becatiRe  we  are'acqua'iijted  wttk  no  profetaioay 

m^n  who  enjoyed  bO  nianj  personal  opportupities  of  ao 

Suiring  an  accurate  knowleage  of  the  sentiments'  of  Mr. 
Iunt3r,  and  becauBe  the  lumiooDS  exposition  of  his  own 
ideas, in  writing,  was  not  among  the  attainments  of  th^ 
indel^tigable  and  i n gen io*de  physiologist,  ^^ofundity  is 
sometimes  obscure  if  "  Shatldwa  are  always  clear." 


A»T.  1Y:~J 'Gar land  for  the  GrOv^  of  BiiAard  Brinsl^ 
Sheridan.  '  ByCHAKi-ts  Pbidxipb,  Efq.  Barrister  at 

■  Late.  ■  *'  Sepaloruin  'flofibos  'ornare.">-^Cic.  Londoi^ 
for  N.  Hailes,  ISffl.    8vo.  pp;  15. 

This  little  pampliletia  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Irish  Orator, 
aE,be  is  termed  in  this  country,  aiid  whose  claim  to  the  tida 
IB  derived  ^m  a  3peech  or  two,  delivered  at  the  Dublin 
bat,  and  prUibed  in  liondon.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
dwell  mucb  on  the  distinction  between  an  orator  and  an 
Jrisk  orator,  more  especially  as  the  regretted  subject  of  the 
|)0{em  before  us,  and  his  panegyrist,  will  aptly  illustrate 
ihe  difference.  Mr.  Sheriaan  was  an  Orator  and  an  Irish- 
jnan,  and  Mr.  Phillips  is  an  Irish  Orator.  When,  there- 
fere,  the  latter  gentleman  receives  the  appellation  of  u 
Jrfsk  Orator,  it  must  not  he-understood  that  those  who  do 
Iiim  thie  tavour  (if  indeed  it  be  any)  to  apply  it,  are  raising 
bim  to  a  level  with  thenumerous  eloquent  men  the  sisler 
island  has  produced;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious  that' 
they  fire,  rather  paying  him  a  bad  compliment,  anJ  imply- 
ing that  his  qual(^cf(tions  (or,  more  properly,  his  disquali- 
^nialionf)  are  sack  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  big  ever 
Jtoaking  e,ven  a  distant  approach  to'tbeir  acknowledged  ez- 
ceUeace.  ■  ..         — 

Certain  it  is,  t^iat  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  looked  upon  aa  a 
]irophct  in  his  ojvn  country,' half  so  mucli  as  he  is  consi- 
dered an  onude  in  this ;  for  bis  singpeiiny  speeches,  distributed 
ao  freely  in  England,  have  attracted  but  little  attention  id 
Ireland.  The  truth  is,  that  there,  not  only  all  the  advocates 
cure  speech- makers,  but'  they  are  so  because  all  have  the 
opfiortunity  of  making  speeches;  for  by  the  practice  in  Ire- 
land, even  at  Nisi-ftiuSf  more  than  one  counsel  is,  l^ar^ 
"uppn  eRcb  side'df  a  cause,  qnd  titey  have  besides  the  privi- 
jegf  9f  pra<:tiMng'in  all  the  courts,  both  of  law  and  equity. 
It  jf^rife,  ihat  c^mpftratively  few  of  these  addresses,  are 
Vublifhed  at  all,  ,ajxl  etill  fewer  exported  to  England;'  but 
Mr.  'Phillips  has  fodnd  that  spe^hes  are  a  very  merc^aot- 
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able  cs^oiBoditj'.  a^d  he  bits  •pecoltttyl  a&  *^c.tm^a\^fe\r  aM 
hitodjpital  wrald  AlKyw  i  the  vaUc  of  the  article  is  of  little 
eonse^unlce  to  hm,  ■ms  long  »  K  pleaws  hU  buyere,  and^ 
like  those  who  trade  to  the  Gainea  coast,  he  barters,  his 
beatte,  Ivokingi' glasses,  and  gelvgaws,  for  ingots  and  gold* 
dust,  We  wouM  aot  be  onderslood  as  denying  that  he  baa 
some  talent,  but  it  is  of  the  commonest  scbool-boy  aort} 
and,  like  oMwt  mep  of  his  stamp,  be  takes  aU  imaginable 

Give  ioConrinee  people  that  he  tjasagreat  deal  more  tfaaa 
mell^  fMBiessea.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  m>  dolii^ 
bittve  t^,  that  that  cintu mstaRce  fclooe  ia  demotratnatite 
•f  tba  Itriie  detiraation  in  tvfaich  he  ought  to  be  held:  coi^ 
aAmni  ^uiji  '£em  has  been,  and  id  ways  wilt  be,  the  matto  oS 
ti^egentits.. 

■Jlr.  iPbilUpe  seens  to  get  his  opinion  in  eppoution  to  tb« 
eA^aMqiioted  aatberitj  oftbeancient  orator,  who  said,  lh«t 
■ctioa  tfaBto  his  art  nhat  life  i6  to  the  body,  for  Mr.  Phillips 
pla^flB  Us^real  reliance  upt>n  words;  they  are  the  firat,  Recond, 
ihird^-ftiurth,  aDdfiftibTeqaiiiitesof  his  speeches;  ideas  are 
4piite(df  (ffcobdary  iiapertanoe.  Iri$h  aratary  (or  we  shoold 
nrtfaer  ur^yitbe  oratory  of  Irisbmen)  has  generally  beea 
distiiigiriel^  for  it  gaudy  cnperabandenoe  of  flowers,  an 
t^presitive  Idaid  oC  metapDorfi,  and  a  cataract  of  )angua|;st 
M  Mdless  asit  ivas  vioieM :  its  strength  and  weight  often 
dafiwt  thenufllvcQ,  as  Artbwr  overcame  bis  huge  anta^ouisti 
brendee  t4e  giant  struck  bis  massive  club  so  deep  into  tfao 
gvoond  tbnt  ho  oeuld  not  again  lift  it.  But  Mr.  Phitiips  is 
not  in  reality  an  orator  even  of  this  class,  forming  our  opi* 
nsohiitani  what  he  has  puUi^ied :  it  is  true  that  he  affects 
atttha  fr^dohi  and  aU  the  fhulfs  of  the  eloquence  usually 
nttfifaaited  to  to  twuntrymeihr  bat  we  are  much  nlifrtaken  if 
bb  ptnseis  any  one  of  them  as  spontaneous  ebullitions^ 
fRioBewbo'ejatnine  even  superGdally  the  figureB  be  intro* 
duoesiwith  w  much  firep'aralion,  cannot  foil  to  remark,  that 
tbe^-  0X9  laborious  and  highly- wroa^  productions;  iik* 
]pbliriied  dt*el^  fo'briicaled  trom  the  iv,Ae  and  shapefees 
1MGUS  Of -ore,  not  like  nnttTe  gold,  dug  irom  a  lioh  min* 
in.nH'its  bri^tqcss and  beanty,  .to  wbich  the  opmwtaons  of 
jDW'oiadidnias  can  tmly  add  impurity  abd  alloy.  Mr/ PUl^ 
li)Mifcaimt  fl-etAieMtly  verbose  without  energy,  and  ponder^- 
aaa. 'witbbut  foree*-«M^  »ec  lerfru  fiec  rebuaiutttt  and  b4 
■  M  discretion  lest 
"  Supi^t  verbii  lauae  oneratU^tii  mtm," 

00,  watOHw  afler  amtaoen,  ha 
.V<i».iV",  JVot.  1816.  3Q 
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opoil  Om, — not  thereby  asceDding  ons  step  nnrer  bntT^n, 
but  hy  the  vfe'tgbt  of  his  manes  sinking  deeper  towards  the 
batboB  or  its  BDtipode.     Sudi  a  style  must  be  alwajs  ac- 

Juired  aud  artificial,  at  least  in  the  fir«t  inataoce ;  aad  Mr. 
'hillipB  has  yet  to  leani,  that  Bimplicity  forms  a  moat  im- 
portant part  of  eloquence,  and  that  its  place  cannot  be  sup- 
plied iuiialii  nugis. 

We  have  ma^  these  remarks,  partly  because  what  w* 
have  said  of  bis  speeches  appHee  in  a  degree  to  Bir.  Pfaillipa's 
poetry,  and  partly  because  we  have  heard  from  good  snmo- 
rity  that  he  intends  to  tiy  his  talents  at  the  Mulish  bar; 
for,  as  we  said  before,  bis  conntiymen  do  not  b^  him  w 
.the  saoie  estimation  as  some  of  that  claaa  in  finglend  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  sixpenny  pampblMte  of  triak 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  aad  productions  of  a  similar  price  mad 
f  ualit^.  We  cannot  flatter  him  with  mud  hope  of  soooeaa 
in  this  experiment:  he  can  only  practise  in  the  Kin^a 
Bench;  and  we  think  we  see  Jbonl  CUenborough,  wlnta 
Mr.  PliiUips  is  delivering  one  of  hia  unmeaning  got-by-beart 
flourishea,  (that  insuk  a  juty  by  an  avowed  attempt  to  mis- 
lead them,  witbout^wer  on  the  part  of  tbe  orator  to  more 
any  thing  but  his  own  arms,)  fidgeltiag  from  ude  to  sid^^ 
first  bftll>BmiliBg  in  derision,  then  rising  Arom  bis  seat,  and 
looking  down  in-  mingled  compassion  and  anga ;  and  at 
length,  the  latter  prevailing,  bursting  oat  upon  the  eelf- 
delud^  advocate,  <to  employ  an  expreseitn  (^  his  I^ont- 
sh^'fi  own,)  "  Really  sudi  people  should  not  Taature  to  b* 
metaphorical." 

This  "  Garland  for  the  Grave  of  Sheridan,"  is  intro- 
duced by  an  address  to  the  reader,  in  which  the  antiier 
Bays,  that  '*  the  attempt,  in  his  own  eyes  exceedingly  in- 
potent,  has  been  obtruded  on  the  public  by  the  importunalo 
partiality  of  friends ;"  an  ordinary  expedient,  and  as  ordi- 
nary an  affectation  of  diffidence. — Some  ingenious  autbort 
JnTe  employed  themselvea  in  pointing  out  under  wKat  cir- 
cumstances a  certain  modification  ch  fiilsehood,  vulgaily 
allied  a  white  lie^  may  be  pardoned;  and  one.situatiimthej 
have  fixed  upon  is  that  ofaa  author,  ami  especially  a  youac 
one,  who  is  allowed  to  assign  a  felse  reason  that  his  wwc 
u  "  obtruded  upon  the  puUic."  If  in  truth  "  tbe  attempt 
be  in  his  own  eyes  exceedingly  impotent,"  his  obligations 
for  importunate  and  unfortunate  partiality  are  not  venr 
heavy ;  and  without  the  illiberal  construction  <^tb«  ¥mkA 
tAtimi,  that 
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it  ffenanlly  happens  that  a  writer  thinks  so  well  of  bis  own 
laGours,  that  he  qiidtnkes  the  kind  forbettrance  for  the  "  im* 
portunate  partiality  of  friends."  Mr.  Phillips  had,  how-- 
ever,  another,  ana  we  apprehend,  a  aiore  powerful  and' 
prudent  inducement,  for  an  explanation  of  which  we  refer 
to  his  publisher.  Before  we  proceed  to  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  of  what  flowers  this  garland  is  compojed,  we  will ' 
quote  a  passage  from  the  prose  introduction,  the  hand  by 
which  they  are  united. 

**  The  death  of  Mr.  Sheridan  has  naturally  enoush  excited  ao 
ordiDHry  interest  in  the  country  which  he  bad  selected  as  the  sphere 
of  hu  action.  Few  men,  perhaps,  can  ever  esctte  so  much,  and 
Hie  reason  is  obvious:  there  are  very  few  gifUd  with  such  avarietg. 
of  powers,  and  of  course  capable  of  creating  such  varied  and  luu- 
Versal  en)dynient.  In  some  individual  talent  he  might  have  been 
excelled  by  maby,  but  whoever  possessed  so  rranscendant  a  combi- 
nation I  What  scene  did  hot  his  life  illumiue  1  What  circle  has  not 
his  loBi  eclipsed  I  Aaotber  Burke  may  chain  the  senate — another 
Shakspeare  crowd  the  theatre — another  Curraa  Actuate  Ihe  board 

another  Moore  enchant  the  fancy,  or  another  Hampden  viadicatc 

the  land — bur  where  shall  we  behold  their  bright  varieties  again 
combined,  concentrating,  as  it  were,  their  several  lights  in  one  re- 
fulgent  orb,  that  left  no  cloud  untinged — no  charm  uncreatedl  Far. 
ant  I  Irom  the  vanity  of  conveying  lliat  the  simple  wreatb  wbidi  I 
bave  woven  to  bis  memory  can  do  any  kistice  ettbevto  his  merits,  or- 
even  to  my  own  feelings :  it  is  the  ofiKring  rather  of  affection  tbeit 
of  justice;  culled  Aom  the  wild  mountains  of  the  unhappy  island, 
iriiich  leeemed  to  give  him  at  once  botb  his  birth  and  his  character. 
Wio  is  there  that  has  studied  Sberidan  without  recognizing  the  A^' 
MMB  cpfome  of  Ireland  1  Who  is  there  that  has  not  traced  the  same 
strange  and  peculiar  characteristics  1 — the  careless  magnific«ice-^ 
die  burning  passion — the  enchanttng  eloquence — the  ready  wit-r-tlw 
neneroo^'aevotioo — (he  prompt  and  tboughtless  prodigality  of  kIF, 
tnat  fling  their  alternate  shade  and  sunshine  over  the' uucultured 
loveliness  of  her  landscape.  Alas  I  too  strikingly  has  the  resem- 
blance closed ;  and  to  the  indelible  disgrace  of  those  who  have  de- 
serted both,  the  noble  heart  that  offered  all  its  treasures  at  the 
■brine  of  friendship,  has  been  suffered  to  perbh  in  unpitied  penury. 
But  diisisasubjectfrom  whichlmust  pass  away:  1  cannot  write 
«o  it  without  danger,  for,  thank  God,  I  cannot  diink  on  it  without 
kkdipntioo. 

Thia  ii  the  merest  rant  that  ever  was  penned 

tended  by  the  author  as  a  apecimen  of  that  ' 

eloquence,  burning  passion,  generous  devotic 

;irtiich  he  would  attribute  to  his  own  country,  t 

'  MOB  of  1^  tlie  rest  o(  the  wfvld    Sack  is  the  o 
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on  tbeniactvfls ;"  {pp<aH  tk^  tima  tk^y  ^xf  exoltlimlig,  '^-Oh, 

IlVland  (  my  .^rcrn  isl« !  land  of  n^r  f^tlier*  1  lft»d  -of  c«ne- 

rpait;,  benttEuityt  eloqueiiot !"  &c.'th«y>  are  jtn  truLh  si(enUj> 

impijtiBg  to  thoRfselvea  iHdividuaUyall.lliew  fine  qmJiliw. 

Xwn,«p  to  the  aitthor'*  indigiiittwut'mt  Sht^nklaBhad  been 

*'  8itffer«d  to  perUU  ii)  unpitied  pevertyi"  is  it  udt  etttS  vid> 

B^ctatifln,  uiile«ft  indeed  :h«  b«  indigiUAt.that  a.mwt  who 

might  have  lived  and  died  in  affluei)ee, 

bis  Gubotance  in  riot  and  luxitry. .  We  d 

tract  an  iota  from  all  the  gKat  merits  of  Si 

him  w)t,  etoquence,  poetry,  and  almost  et 

cbrnplishioeht^but  wcdo  not  a]low  tbstlit 

that  ever  lived  i  on  the  contrary,  tis  life  i 

T^iU  again  ejtemp\ity  the  oW  »aw  on  whici 

BO  tauch  enlarged,  tlwt  without  puir^l  virtue,  BtenUl  iftmvt. 

if  ipofe  than  a  vain,;  it  w  *  dflHgPPOUB  )(»ft  \  '»aA  the.  more: 

Bp,  wWq  by  un4tw:eialin»tuig  'ftHtogisbi  tt  is  :heU  up  to  ox. 

iKmMed  ladmiratlnt.     If  t^milm  di«d:pfK>i',  h»  'twa  only' 

hiMself 't«  bbmt! ;  atld  if  be4ied  fine 

cwno  hit  friefids  nvglwted  him,'  but  \ 

&ieii4ff:'Mi*.'Phitlip9'B indignation,  tl 

fbel  if)  may  be  eometvhat  cooled  by 

which  w^illindfrnct  him,  in'  tMa  case 

ihfeHvin'ffYor;  the6al*e  of  eXcy^iije  fhv  ui?-™.        ,   .  , , . 
I'  'fli'e  first  BAjve^  of  this  Oartand  .is.cpm^on  ^(ijati^li^  .^n^ 
rfjay  be  'fomiif  m  ey'ery  fieW  of  ,i)oetry»  th?  iftore  .ifleflti.fiilfe 

fipni)k|ed  in  propwUon  (otIi,^pflv«rty  «f  tUie»q^; 'afldiw 

of  t^nafi  w«  pnK§wl:  tbqftnt.weoitil.tfadtJtiiif'Miip.  <: 


This  is  verr  comolimentarv.  -but  quite  kb  < 
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'^'''BbtoTertlMt  tonblet  (imvd  trinvph  nrisc. 

And  p«il  the  biahBRtbeniof  joy  io  theikiw;  - 

For  be  lived 'aid  coiTuptHu,  }'et  doudlfsg  hb  mme; 
For  be  died  without  wealth— save  the  weallb  of  bis  f^xait ;  .   - ,  | 
With  the  fgieiii  of  his  renins  be  brightened  the  throng    ,         ., 
But  held  the  rich  brilTiaot  of  Hqnour  hi<i  owQ. 
The  tongue  o.f  the  Senate— the  life  of  the  Board—  '■ 

Now  Revelry  lauded — now  Wisdom  adored —  ' 

Till  Sense  bo«ed  abashed  to  the  boDHflse  of  Son),  ' 

And  Reason  drank  pearh  dissolved  in  tlie  bowi  I 
Oh  •  ■who  shBH  describe  him  7— the  Wil  and  the  Sige— 
The  heart  ef  the  People— Ibe  glass  of  the  Stage, 
Hie  Dramatist— Orator— Bard  of  the  Age  I 
Oh !  wbo  can  A"^'"*  •!<»  -iio=«;t;^j  «., 
~  That  illumine; 
That-Aings  its 
And  blends  in 
Such  alone  m; 
That  lire  of  b 
That  union  of 
That  Echogn 
That  Envy,  ei 

That  Ignorani  j 

And  Herald i^ 

^What  does  the  author  meai*  by  such  lines  as 

"Till  Scum  bowed  Rba«b«d  t«  the  b9»*g*  qf  smil. 
And  Reason  tkaak  pearls. dissolved. in  tbe.  bov) ;" 

Unlesa  that  after  dinner,  as  uburI,  tHe  Wfiftle, party  lost  their 
■eofle  and  reaso^.  "  Tbat.  echo  grew  inQt«  qt  the  spell 
of  his;  ^pneue''  ij^a^:  hupfK)'  in  th^  poet  wbo  f^et  used  it, 
but  Mr-  FhillipB  ih  only  about  the  tenth  transmitter  of  it. 
"Foi  thia  dwi^eds'  the:  *»»iytoiMr»  w;ber«:ShaTy«i*,  i*  Wm- 
pated  la.'";tJbe'slonQUH  fed  of'  parting, ^ay-"  .,A.^i^tt« 
nvther  dn  wo  bava  tbf  wry  nov*l  qpffptiqn  frwiHwf»w 
¥^'whtfe«fi«Uiwe  took  of  His  l)keBfl^^iflnJl'.ii  T.^lf  ;tj*fe» 
hiHiiiftlr:B)l.lD  .all,"  i^e  exptatfi^  ;in;  t^l«)  i^),tradt)Gtio|% 
fibers  irAwereitolditAatqlUnaU  bf);^^^  yery  UM  Ip^'^'Mli' 
^ailreUnd  vf w  very  .Uk.«  bei;  «0|i*rr^wii4}  e^q^^j  ^DBt 
TOHSj'.'iind.xa  forth  :iHid  tliat:tJ>e.^ivthor  ww  ^oa  pf^itjlrp*'! 
«o^^  --W()'9aB8.«r«rwttatlB'Midl>rtiw-d^>WpUnf^«nAft<q 
SteriJMi,   ;-.'!'.  \.  ■'■  ■<.:!  ■:--\v\ 

''■  '        '  ' **  WRMiarMamt  AT  MipHd  AMUMKljvUtil::  i  .:''  I  i:> 
n:    TbiiV.eVtMt  tUUWMndtDr«aMr  &tu'^  ;,  '    .'<.    t 
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gem,"  meaning  Ireland,  and  pncoed  to  tbe  WTeotli  flower 
of  the  garlandT  which  ma^  be  likened  to  one  of  the  roiet 
mentioned  b;  Ariosto,  which  planted  at  the  side  of  a  still 
lake,  turvcved  with  delight  its  beauties  reflected  on  tbe 
water ;  or  it  maj  be  more  aptly  calied  the  \arcUsnt,  for 
the  author  seems  here  not  u  little  in  love  with  himself.  He 
lias  previously  asked  some  imaginary  being  if  it  recoiled* 
what  Sheridan  accomplished  for  India,  and  what  for  Ireland, 
when  it  was  threatened  with  invasion,  which  brin^  tba 
author,  very  naturally  in  his  own  mind,  to  speak  cu  him* 
•elf,  whom  be  thus,  as  we  imagine,  addrsses  : 

"  But  chiefly  (Aou — did'st  thou  forget 
Tbe  great,  iocalcalable  debt 
.  Incurred  by  Ihee, 

When  for  thy  sake,  almost  alone. 
He  nude  thy  doubtful  cause  bis  own ; 
Till  robed  in  light  thy  erron  shone — 

The  light  of  his  idolatry  I 
Didat  thou  forget  the  fairy  faoun 
When,  luw  in  pleasure's  wanton  howcn, 

Devote  to  Sense  you  lay: 
How,  'neath  bis  mina'i. creative  ray. 
O'er  every  fault  there  sprung  such  flowen. 
All  wialh  was  cfaaraied  away  I 
Did'st  thou  forget  tbe  hallowed  tone 
That  lent  tbfe  wisdom — not  thine  o«a-y       '•    . 
The  oiHinsd  t^e — tbe  soul  of  fire. 
That  beamed  away  each  dim  deure,    - 
And  gave  thy  darkness,  day  I 
And  coulJst  thou— at  his  awful  end         '   ' 
Forget  ttine  own — throe  '  early  Aiend  T"    (jK  1 1 — 14.) 

Wliat  were'the  obligatioDS  of  Mr.  Hiillip's  to  Mr.  Sberidaa 
of  course  we  do  not  predsely  know,  nor  whatwos  ^' Iba 
doubtful  causQ.he  made  his  own :"  tbe  two  sueceeding  lines 
would  lead  ua  to  font^that  be  had  formerly  cooverted  euT 
author  from  the  Catholic  tothe  Protestanr&itb;  bat  wa 
Were  not  awarft  that  he  was  io  tbe  habit  of  making  reli< 
gions,  however  aueeeBsful  bia  eloquence  might  be  in  making 
political  proselytes.  We  did  not  think  also  that  be  had- 
bem  exactly  tbe  person  to  lead  a  yoongman  from  "  i4ea< 
lure's  wanton  bower,"  an  uncommon  lavour  it  aecma  ha 
did  Mr.  PhillipB,  as  well  mdeed  as  ia  "  lending  him  wia>- 
dom,"  "  a  soul  of  fire,"  and  "  beaming.away  faiaaarkneasL" 
Having  derived  so  much  benefit  from  him,  it  would  havt 
been  indeed  ungratefid  if  Mr.  HiiUips  bad  fttjitottMi  lAw 
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he  was  dead,  to  make  the  return  contained  in  this  Garland, 
After  all,  Mr.  Phillips  mqy  not  allude  to  himself, •  but  if  fae 
io  not,  the  passage  ii  not  verj  easily  explained.  The  piece 
is  concluded  by  a  joint  compliment  to  Mre.  Sheridan  and 
to  Mr,  Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker  and  bard,  (to  whom  the 
poem  is  inscribed)  and  a  parting  Rtrewell  to  the  spirit  of 
Sheridan. 

"  Yet,  wounded  spirit— not  unwept,  on  thee 
Sbowp^d  the  sharp  arrows  of  adversity. 
E'en  in  its  darkest  hour,  'twie  thioe.  to  prove 
The  rare  consistency  of  woman's  Iotc; 
'  ~     Oh  love,  how  rare  I  that  shunning  foitane's  day, 
Beaerves  for  sorrow's  night  its  Anwir  ray  I 
Nor  did  the  kindred  Bard,  to  '  memory'  dear, 
-  '  Refuse  the  precious  batm  of  friendship's  tear : 

Cekstial  tear !  to  angd  guardians  given, 
Geia^'d  in  its  &ll,  asd  carried  bw^k  to  beavnt 

Farewell — farewell,  hrigbl  spirtt  of  the  sky  I 
Star  of  green'Erin's  glorious  galaicv  1  ^       .  . 

Others  may  boast  the  treasures  of  an  age,  ' 

When  want  of  crime  is  want  of  patronage: 
.  In  happier  times,  if  e'er  a  better  fate 
'  Sfaoufd  raise  thy  country  to  her  ancient  state; 
When  with  a  throbbing  heart  she  shall  sarrey 
The  friends  and  glories  of  her  wintry  day ; 
>  Oenins  shall  proudly  point  her  intriot's  tomb. 

And  ia  their  blended  tears  thy  laurels  bhwm."     (p.  15) 

The  first  of  these  concluding  flowers  may  be  termed  a 
creMter,  and  the,  last  very  appropriately  a  jrcnsey  or  pansys 
yiito  which  it  was  the  custom  formerly  to  finish  a  garland; 
*' And  the  last  of  the  wreath  shall  a  jxmsj/ be  call'd." 

'We  are  not  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  passages 
^bove  quoted  may  be  found  some  harmonious  and  well- 
turned  lines,  But  they  are  generally  inflated  and  sprticely 
effected— all  is  effort — a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  say  fKimethiilg  fine,  not  somethiiig  natural:  the  grief -ia 
pot  genuine,' btit  appears  as  artificial  as  the  flowers  that 
compose  the  Garland,  which  have  none  of  the  morning 
fivshnees  and  fragrance  that  ought  to  belong  to  them;  no 
dewy  tears  upon  their  leayes,  nut  such  as  the  factitious 
author  has  takeu  great  pains  to  sprinlde. 
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Aftt.  v.— Ski"  tOrtgine  Se  ta  Ijingue  Gncqut  vtdeaire,  et 
lur  let  mantaeri  que  fon  peut  retirer  de  saa  Etuae  ;  Dit-i 

'.  tourf  prononct  a  toUverture  iTun  Catirs  de  Grec  modeme, 
$  I' Ecoie  Royateel  Spiciale  des  Langues  OiienUdes  d£- 
tarUes  pris  III  tJibUolh^qu&  da  Rdi.  Par  M.  Has e,  1816. 

XuBEBages  are  usually  diEtinguisheduf  the  Greek  towues 
.  the  first  terminates,  with  the  removal  of  the  seat  oPthe 
Roman  Empire  to  Constantinople,  the  secOAd  with   the 
CHpttire  of  the  same  citjb^  theTurks,  and  the  third  i^  now 
in  progress,  if  we' nwy  not  be  allowed  to  close  it- with  the 
improveroeatv  that  occurred  ia- the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  which  bM'ie  never  since:  been  almndoned.    It  was 
■urelr  enough  (hat  for  three  hundred  yaw»  this  powerful 
and  harmonidul  ImgiHge  should   bj  savage  conauerors 
have  iseen.exposed^to  difrtortkni  and  abaBembtit,  «ad  ever;' 
friend  to  literature^  frill  hall  tbtnime  when  tkmj-  attempt 
was  made  to  r,eKue.it  from 
At  the  period  wefave  Just  n 
concurred  to  induce  the  moc 
to  their  native  tptigue.     A  \ 
enriched   by   coinmerce,  eli 
liberty  were  £moy«d  under 
And  Walacbia  (tiie  Dacia  o( 
tries  soon  paH^k  of  the  g 

and  literature  la  the  more  western  regioas  of.  Surope. 

Befot-e  the   anMltoralwa  we  are  i^erring  to  GonHnenced, 

'  Ihe  mass  of  the  people  was  satisfied  with  exercising  the 

Acuity  of  speecfi  unassisted  by  the  written  characters,  And 

patiently  submitted  to  the  mandates  of  the  Turkish  po- 

iiiey  whieh  did  not  allovf  any  of  the  dependents  of  thd 

«mpire  to  applj;  theroatdfes  to  the  arta  ftndr  sfiiencMk    'Thua 

'ks.had  been  written  in  the  laneua^e, 

other  fhrrauls  excepted,  which  am 

lodcn-n  Greek  by  the  I^atin  mlssiona- 

!H  the  condition  of  things,  with  a  few 

8,  from  the   final  subversion  of  th« 

by  the  Ottoman  power,  to  the  foAt 

irable  alteration,  to  which  we  ^avti 

endeavour  On  the  part  of  the  learned 

lore  the  resemblance  of  theJr  DafiTB 

fon^e.  as  nearly  as  posfiible  to  the  oriffinal  Greek,  and 

j&h  object  was  pursnea  With  judgtnentand  assiduity;  tint  in 

course  the  success  must  havie  been  regulated  by  the  degree 
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of  acquaintance  the  ,  several  wriiere  possessed  with  the 
grace,  force,  and  precision  of  their  model. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  work  itself  it  may  be  proper  to 
obaerve,  that  .the  author,  although  aub-liwarian  to  the 
BojraJ  Library,  under  the  government  of  the  Bourbona, 
passes  'annoticed  a  circymstance  which  we  should  have. 
thought  he  wouhl:have  assiduously  drawn  forth  for  publia 
riMarVatioo.  A  sdioot  was  a  few  yeara  itnoe  eatabli^ed  at 
HMmwimi  for  tbeieducation  of  the  Greek  youth,  which 
the  Turks,  eitber  ^ided  by  more  humane  principles,  or 
(oe  indolent  Ip  intei^ae,  left  undisturbed.  General  Se« 
bastiani,  in  the  course  of  his  military  engagenents,  heard 
of  tJnfl' establishment,  andjio  tha  niune  of  his  imperial 
master,  ordered  that  it  should  be  suppressed!  Thus  wem 
Christians  Ibund  to  be  more  hostile  to  the  arts  than  Maho- 
metans; and  those  why  jecoUect  the  audacious  preteosiooa 
of  Naiwleon  to  the  pati^nage  of  the  liberal  sciences  in  tha 
u^itat  of  hia  ddmiBions,  will,  by  this  inte^erence  for  their 
discouragement  on  the.  native  soil  of  geiiiua,  haaw  how  to 
Wjpreciate  hia  sincerity.  To  render  the  iHusion  more  com* 
plete  in  Paris,  in  1815,  a  year  after  the  introduction  of  tha 
French  at  Corfu,  an  institution  was  formed  called  the 
Ionian  Academy,  Respecting  which  a  prospectus  was  pub- 
lished, dateiTin  the  manner  of  the  time — 'Corcyra,  the  first 
year  of  Khe,  647th  Olympiad.  Here  a  Dr.  Mavromati  was 
enplbyed  to  deliver  lectures,  and  prizes  in  the  iron  coin  of 
Lftcfedemon  were  to  be  conferred  for  the  best  originals,  or 
translations,  in  the  Romaic  language. 

M.'Hase,  tn  his  exordium,  adverts  to  the  perfiection  dS 
the  original  of  the  modern  Greek,  and  the  mortification 
every  scholar  mnst  feel  at  the  ruin  in  which  it  must  now  be 
contemplated.  '*  He  seems  to  wander,'*  says  the  author^ 
**  among  th6  shattered  remains  of  a  splendid  edifice,  the 
construction  of  which  Once  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  he  b  sensible  to  all  the  vexation  that  results 
from  the  view  of  its  present  abasement  by  the  operation  of 
time,  accelerated  by  the  licentiousness  of  barbarism."  We 
tnast  alt  lament  the  corruplion  of  the  most  perfect  idiom  by 
which  human  thought  was  ever  exhibited;  abounding  with 
thtit  richness  of  expression,  melody  of  cadence,  felicity  of 
arrangement,  and  facility  of  inversion,  which  yield  an  in- 
finite VarietV}  and. a  ready  adaptation  to  all  the  sentiments 
of  theinina,  atid  alt  the  Impulses  of  the  passions.  The 
author  explains  his  plan  in  these  terms  :  '  ' 

"  Si  i'on  ponvoit  suivre  pas  i  pas  la  degradation  dn  Oreo  ancien* 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  Nov.  1816.  3  H 


Aire  vfiit  i  quelle  £poque  praise,  k  la  suite  de  quelles 
telle  loculion,  telle  tournure  nouvelle  s'y  est  introduite;  si  I'on  pou- 
voit  montrer  par  qselles  marches  lea  expressions  modemes  obt  peu-i- 
peu  rempl&c^  cellea  de  Taiitiquit^;  ces  consift^rations  offriroieot 
peut-ltre  la  methode  la  plus  sftre  de  connohre  en  detail  la  grande 
i^rolution,  qui  s'est  op^ree  dans  les  espritij  pendant  le  moyen  &ge, 
et  a  ciiangi  moihs  encore  la  face  de  la  Grtee,  que  celle  du  monde 
mlier.  Les  homes  qui  me  sont  prescrites  be  roe  pcrmetteat  pas  de 
prtienter  i  voi  yens  un  tableau  li  vaste.  J'esnyerai  seuleoi^it 
d'iudiquer  ici,  ce  que  j'auiai  oocasion  de  divdcnper  dans  la  Biatai 
etjeme  bamerai  kvooa  soumettre  quelquei  r^xiom  aur  la  out* 
aapoe;  les  rfcvolulions  et  le  caract^re  du  Grec  modeine,  aiosi  que  sue 
kt  BTaotages  que  Ton  peu  retiret  4e  son  ^tude." 

"  If,"  he  continneB,  "  it  were  in  the  nature  of  thing* 
that  an^  language  should  be  preserved  from  change  during 
K  Buccession  of  ages,  by  excluding  all  admixture  with  the 
exotic  inaterialfi  bj  which  it  iskBorrounded,  the  Greek 
Would  deserve  a  preference  for  such  an  exemption :  it 
would  be  entitled  -to  the  privilege  assigned  to  certain 
'  atresflM,  by  the  funcy  of  the  poets,  which  pass  through  the 
ocean  without  being  impregnated  with  its  bitter  ingredioili 
and  imptiRties." 

'■  Au  sein  furieux  d'Amphitrite  ^foon^, 
Un  chrystal  toqjours  pur  et  des  flots  toujours  claira. 
Que  ne  corrempt  jamais  I'amertume  des  mers." 
There  were  circumstances  that  led  to  the  hope  of  tbe 
3ong  duration  of  this  language  in  its  pristine  purity.  Ai 
the  time  of  tbe  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  when  the  Latin 
■  was  combined  with  the  Celtic,  the  Greek  was  still  pre* 
served,  and  after  Constantine  had  renwved  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Thrace,  it  was  spoken  at  the  Byzantine  Court, 
throughout  the  capital,  and  by  the  more  polished  among 
'the  people  of  (he  provinces;  and  if  it  were  not  employed 
in  its  original  simplicity,  it  had  at  that  period  undergone 
no  rem^kable  variation  either  in  tbe  syntax  or  general 
construction.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  even  in  those 
early  days,  that  such  was  not  its  comparative  purity  among 
the  inferior  classes  of  society ;  and  perhaps  the  more  a 
nation  is  civilized,  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  differenoi 
between  the  language  of  tbe  upper  and  Iow€r  orders  of  tbe 
seme  community.  The  dialect  employed  by  the  latter  was 
what  the  Greek  writers,  subsequent  to  the  sixth  century, 
have  denominated  "  naui,i^i%ft  >'«x«  iWm*  Ashucrn."* 
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''' During;  the  crusades,  foreign  and  barbarous  nations, 
faj-eaking  down  the  barrieiis  or  the  empire,  penetrated  even 
to  the  capital,  and  so  far  corrnpted  the  language  that  vo- 
luminous glossaries  have  become  necessary  to  interpret  a' 
freat  number  of  words,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Sclavonic,  I<atin|| 
talian,  &c.  which  have  been  blended  with  the  Greek. 
Notwithstanding  these  occurrences,  the  original  purity  wa% 
in  Bome  degree  for  a  long  period  preserved  at  the  court, 
and  was  taught  in  the  collegiate  institutionB ;  so  that  tht! 
last  spark  was  not  finally  extinguished  until  the  Ottomans 
descending  on  Asia  and  Europe  like  an  impetuous  torrent, 
the  blaze  of  genius  finally  expired. 

The  author  in  the  sequel  examines  into  the  present. stat« 
of  the  modern  Greek. 

**  LMt^ntkm  que  le  Qrec  valgsire  a  ittbie,  porte  principatcmenl 
Hir  la  tefHunaison  de  qudqves  noniB,  et  de  quelqaes  verbes,  qn'il 
IK  sera  pu  ti^a-ais^  de  ramener  si  t6t  ^  leur  ^t  pripiitifl  On  am 
SMtins  de  difficult!  k  remSttre  en  usage  les  «spreuietM  qui  se  ln>ii- 
Toient  dans  le  Grec  ancien,  et  qui  out  et^  abandcui6e>  dcinis;  i^' 
■eia.6gdeiDeat  iacile  de  banair  de  la  U«igue  beaucoup  de  mot) 
itran^rs  que  le  contact  avec  tea  Uusulmans,  et  lea  Franc*  y  a  iht 
trDduit»."  .    I     . 

In  Brerewood's  Inquiries.  tSBcfaing  the  Diversity  of  Lan' 
gusge,  &c.  (London,  16S2),  we  have  pointed  out  fow 
ptioc^al  eourcea  of  corru{rfiAn:  the  mutilation-  or  the 
MbridgneDt  of  parlicular  words— -the  contraction  {or  aon^ 
paction  as  he  cub  it)  of  seveval  terms  into  a  tingle  word—* 
tbeconfiinao  iatbeiHrthoep^as  to  vowekand  dtphthooga-^ 
and  the  enors  of  accentuation :  he  adds  that  "thediflhS^K 
IB  beoome  ao  ignrat  between -the  present  and  the  anciBot 
C^reeke,  that  their  Uturgie  which  is  ^  read  in  the'  aMJ«at 
Greeke  tonruej mmely  that  ot  Basil  on  the  Sabbaths,  AnA 
■ol«nae  daies,  and  that  of  .Cbrysostotne  on  oommow  daiea^ 
is  BOt  onderstood  <oc  butUttle  of  it,)  \jy  the  v«lgar  people.'l 
ItshoiUd  be  observed,  that  the  ^publication  from  which,  we 
kve  made  diia  extract,  is  dated  about  ISO  years  beftwetb* 
time  wh«Q  the  restoration  of  ^  modem  Greek  was  ■<• 
tempted. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  infermatioD  on  tUbm 
modera  Greek  in  the  Journey  through  Albania^  by  Mr. 

•tlier  Olosrartes  «f  the  modeni  Ore^  we  cui  fiud  no  rack  tem&itbe 
Arnner.  The  tnittake  we  are  rather  inclined  to  attribate  to  the  printer,  and 
•qMciall;  u  the  ftulllar  abridgoieiil  of  ha,  ii  c&relcHly  nade  in  tbe  nw> 
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Hobhoiue,*  and  with  Dumerous-^ecimeas  in  the  imieadix 

from  Cantemir,  Miletius,  Miniati,  &nd  others;  and  ma  ac- 
£ount  has  this  ttdvantage,  that  the  InformafioD.  is  brought 
down  to  the  present  tfme,  his  excursiun  being  in  the  years 
tSOd  and  1810.  Of  the  ^maic  pronunciation  he  observes, 
that  "  no  other  rule  is  required  tnan  a  strict  observance  of 
the  accents,  the  preeeuce  or  abaence  of  which  deteFmioes 
what  we  call  thequantitjr  of  the  syllable  in  modern  Greek/* 
To  prevent  confusion,  it  should  be  noticed,  that  the  three 
accents  employed  have  tlie  same  power,  aud  are  not,  of 
course,  therefore  to  be  distiuguisbed  front  each  other  in  the 
recital  either  of  verse  or  prose.  The  use  of  tbfr  aspirate, 
and  of  the  long  vowels,  k  obsolete. 

'   Mr.  Hase  concludes  with  shewing  the  utiUt^  of  the  afx|Bi- 
rition  of  the  modern  Greek.     It  is  necessary,  fie  says,  to 
all -those  who'voit  the  early:  seaifl  of  artafid  scteBoe,  aad'to 
^boni  tbe  VMSt  mrioct  hnmriedg 
iMraW  be  «f  littlei«ottfHira#ve'aBi 
m-thef  a«tnntiift«)i)etr'wltfa  the  modi 
tfaelcnowfed^bf  tfaeorlgmall;  'H 
ffant  infdnnation  on  the  state  of 
ssdes,  the  aflkira  of  the  peopTe  ii 
origin  of  the  Turks  ana  Russiac  , 

tlN^bdBdn.(tfitfaAJMiqtK:.B»l:tbBa)ioreBof^kB£«xin«;  is 
teAeidrtatecd.    -  -  /  ..  .'li  . 

'  'irhb  BUtliorfiutherBXildaiHstiwiibeDefibthBljwij'iBJe* 
rived front'dui  j)craBal!.ef;lksfirrBeki^^Bthpi^  trka,  imMa 
mbmrn^^hMm  rmUedi  nDeI»^uG9Cd<tl(e  most  diatiBa«fli«l 
»B^nse|ri>ahaiiiti«jrtM.pf  tmetrt  dniM. f  ;:He  ■Mt^nirtlM 


iisyiiidiiiiii  tf  Ihs  iinliilii  ini  thislaiignagB:cni  botn^^  ikcdin 
ciM?idiaaliBlk3r,tJniUBi^  »dbni^hmdri>,:anid  vatkBDatitsi 
KBddutia^uisbcBaaise'of  thsttnosiemliieiifcrinjteis  ixb'Aeia 
imfait&mitbf'-vrkoatoiita^H  tiroiliiUtlciimevndr^aK^hs^*^ 

SBoafa  •£*bei:lBngui9cu-ii'i'faei]lsllanit,!  he  jo^ims,-:  nfSl 
lly^thisieitiHif  be  etnfaledliftb  pintiib;  hienii^i^wejasteulfN 
^nloldMiandl  syMtKX.'itaf'ithel  abaieniJanod^^;  Iibidi'ede 
|uuiaipU<pHism^Mthimbdenli^h«l^  ntnifl  ibai  tkuiUytic^ 
a*«|dnbkt'.6^  itj^^-^e  ddtedtioni  o&ithe-ereaisiwbiefa^tfeit 
rrrrhTo-) 


dwifraturi  bw  oceaoiwaaJ  iii  tfce  racorda.frein  the  ^  driffioal^ 
aMd  theiBorecuTGct  rcBtoFstion  of  the  text;  iHe  dsnrawtat 
vi^it  foiutimg  out  the  utility  thai  vrUl  be  acquwed  0roin  tin 
same  sOHn:eoi-th«  «»IIatioD  of  manuBcripte ;  a  lidwrionii 
departonntjiwhic^  bo  Ibi^I^  contributed  in  the  bflt.Gieii4 
tain^  to-lbe  Bdvancement  of  literators. 
-  Tfaereara  Bome  views  of  the  utiliLj  of  this  bcanrh  of 
atudj  wMdi  have  escaped  tlie.  ob«rvatioa  of  tiie  authdrt 
andibltta  been,  doubted  if  it  woald  be  benSeial  aLalt  to 
tBonmiitc  the  madern  iaio  thaaB^enl  Greefc^  and^if  itba 
not  advisable  to  cultivate  in  preference  the  improvement  of 
tbenodenLin.  its  pveseotfonD.  Theitaltaa  di&rsndre 
&ain,itB  •rijgiaaL  than  tW  Rloniaic,  aad  yet  it  b  ihoiighi 
tiiaA  tbevariBtion  is  '*  amply  uoMpeaaated  bv  the  newkeau* 
ties-iiihioh.  itiacquimdinits  sumequentiBtMieDwnt."  Dr. 
J»lmaa  vAnwkrad  iba  caii<ting  langiiaffe  to  be  eowpetaat 
to  tha* pwpoaea  of  lifb;. and. that <  fewioegi  aeed  belostita 
Ht*  nadwn  Gredifiir  the  want  <if.  pr«pef  exprewieae 
to  icoavvf  them.  Jt  is-adnittted,  lkat<  Uioce'  will  ilnpiBe 
the.  tongue  aa  noW'  spokea^iiwho  .'aeaaare'  it  with  fths 
•■nentp  butperitapsiwe  ftirwajiiif  oanstdering'theivalw 
of  tbe  .Retaaiil  is -not  by  ooaipemneit  witb^tbe  Greek,,  bnt 
bfascdrteiaiag-itsuse,.]!!  ttn. fijaiD^^nii which' it «bw.ap|Man, 
for  tbe^iooanAiR  .piirfwae;for.  wfatch  bH  language. -is. igivuit 
Xbe  pailrtjrof -theiitoinaic  is  o£  lete:  conacqauifieithsaiita 
BlittrTiao^eflkae^.  it:  ia  ja^lj"  vsmarkedir:  ^hvt  >  the ,  ^rqat 
finU  ofiftet  pnaeat  iMgii^^  is  not  in;  tho  stntetai^  )k* 
idiaiBy.iMiltiiKtfaa  -orthoepy,. iwiMch>' in wininy  iiriioae')dQai4 
■MB-i^ound'Caoditbabthe  w«ak;Bouiid:Bf'dK<£«gSslii^D&f 
oaJy  tiinvof  it9VTHMts,.ilMadhreaiaii.-iCs  dipAthennt  tain 
■npSMtistdear  tJu^conipnlnssioM  ofithe^^podtea.  liafMiglS 
iasstrenelydiffiaDlt.i  -  .  .  •  i  -  .i  :  I.-;  <-   >  ,:'.ir.,i 

.» la:iKbate<[er.Wapp<tfaei.in^]ranenent  .o£  tbe-iRpMHD'Snq* 
be  best  conducted,  we  oamtotavoidiateaniingjiJthKO'ta.'Mn 
Haae  and  the  ConrL  o(,  Xjouie  the  prfifect  seems  Jess  tj;  be- 
long than^to,  tbi^; country,,  sioce  to  us,  nas'Been  assigned  the 
pro^ec^^ui  oC,,^  [Qodero  G'or<:yrEL.iuid,it»  ToDitin  sist^bood. 
It  baa  been  proposed,  ,ib^.t  frpm  .Goffu  .jabpuU  ,:l>p.  issued  a 
Bewspaper  tn  -the  ({.Qiuak  hmgja^e,  whi«h,.ai^y  be-circu- 
mert  thrfiiighniit  iirfprfj  and  Iht*  other  'P^rkUh  depcnden* 
gieSf  lif^pix  three  .millions  of  these  people, reside;  an^.c^T" 
taiiiJj(..aiuilk  aa>axpedient  would  .()oatnbuls.Bui([bja0Ke:to 
thcAfiniDD-and  amelioration  of  the'  tongue  and  of-tM 
toiataattityi  that  the  teamed  treati^  which,  with  a'ljglen' 
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dour  of  embettislitiieDt  tmsuited'  to  the  readers^  ham  been 
prepared  a(  the  foreign  preBsea.  '  TJiere  ia  a  pape>  or  iii> 
atructor,  in  every  vtlla^,  who  would  expound  tbubcri6di- 
cat  document  to  tfae  ignorant,  and  be  g&d  by  saeh. means 
to  increase  hia  own  influence.  It  is  pr<^rer]y  i[AiBted,-t6at 
tfae  principal  deficiency  ia  not  of  magnificent  editiofls-bf  tbo 
classical  writers^  but  those  miiior  works  which  would  be  in- 
telligible to  eveiy  one,  and  which  are  the  spriugs  of  know- 
ledge, however  asuch  they  maj  be  deapiaed,  to  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  tboae  wlio  lai^ely  partake  of  its  be- 
nefits. 

'  The  late  Empreu  of  Ruana  particularly  interested  her- 
self in  the  improvemeDt  of  the  tModern  Gnedi,  and  under 
her  anspices  appeared  trom  the  press  at  St.  Fetersbni^  a 
version  into  tnat  language  of  Instra(±i6m  to  a  Cobanittee 
for  a  New  Code  of  Laws.  It  was  at  oi^  tiibe  the  pautica- 
lar  object  of  tier  poiii^  to  reduce  tiie  Greeks  un^er  the  do- 
minion of  the  Russian  power,  and  the  cihnuiiktanees  which 
obstructed  the  Ailfilment  c£  her  ^urposei  are  briefly  noticed 
in  a  preceding  Review.*  Prince  Potemhin  waa  the  pbrson 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  employed  in  the  woi'k  'of  liart 

nving  the  C^*eek^  and  on  a  plaii  whidi  he  faiolielf'had 
nd  time  to  digest,  ndtwithatasdiiig  tfae  bqsde  of  hiami^ 
litaiy  life,  and  the  projedS'of  hisioordiqateafliiiilionl; 

It  is  impossible  to  take  our  lieave  of  ila».  aiibjec^  without 
a  painiiil  comparison  between  the  ancient  and  tooderivtibita 
or  Greece,  even  under  the^  toed  endeanwr  to  Keep  alwe 
the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  hpr  firmer  an^gnifioiince  and 
glory.  The  de^dation  we'aee  ia  ceiiain,  the  improrv* 
DKRt  we  wish  ifl  doubtful;  and  if,  after  the  lapae  of  tnra 
tbaunmid  years,  she  should  gradually  return  to  her  faax^ec 
rank,  she  will  not  reach  this  elevation. until  we,  aad  mai^ 
atHoesnve  generstions,  are  remorad  from  the  potubitity  of 
witneseingthiB' glorious  issue.    . 

"  Ancient  of  days !  aaaast  Athena  1  tvhere, 
Wherearethy  men  of  might?  thygrandin  kuIT 
Gone — ^glimmering  through  the  dreBm  of  thingB  that  IKI*. 
''  T^t  in  the  race  tMt  led  to  Glory's  god,     ■  ■     ■:■'-■- 

They  wou,  and  pass'daway.    Is  this  the  while  !■ 

'*  "  Cadisriiie  II.  formed  the  plan  of  semfing  ft  ^radmn  i)ito'tbe  H«iH^ 
tMrueaui,  ti>occerion  a  geaaial  insntrectioa  M  tlf*  Oreefc  4^Mjm1m^<U»j 
bft  she  WW  deceived  by  her  own  corrupt  tg^att,  and  tb{e*4)l«lM.'«Mab>t^ 
tive,  as  Aey  pinntlered  those  tJuy  were  sent  .U  protect."  (Crit,  fleriew, 
VoLW.  SerUiFtfth,  p.3IB;) 
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;    A  ecbool-bof 's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  boor  I 
.   ,       The'  wanioi's  weapon,  and  the  sc^bUfs  stole 

Are  sought  in  vain ;  anti  oVr  each  mouldering  tower. 
Dim  with  the  miat  of  years,  erey  Aits  tbe  shade  of  power." 

Ckade  HaroWt  Piigrimage: 

Akt.  Vl.—Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage :  Canto  the  Third. 
B^  Lord  Btbon.  .  LoodoD,  Juhn  Murray,  1816.  8vo. 
pp.79. 

The  first  observation 'that  every  body  will  make  upon  the 
third  canto  of  Chtlde  Harold's  Pilgrimage  is,  that  tbe  noble 
authbr  aBBumes  the  character  of  Its  hero,  and  plainlj'jtboiigb 
not  indeed  directly,  admite  that  it  is  his  own.  It  be^as  dbout 
himself,  his  family  misfortunes  and  disappointmente,  and  it. 
concludes  in  the  same  strain  upon  the  same  themes :  the 
name  of  his'daughter  is  almost  as  trequently  introduced  as 
that  of  Harold,  who  is  only  two  or  three  times  incidentally 
mentioned,  more  for  the  sake  of  varying  the  person  than 
the  sentiment;  while  nearly  throughout  the  118  stanzas  of 
whicb  this  canto  consists,  Lord  Brron  Bpeaks  for  himself  of 
tbe  countries  he  visited,  and  of  the  impressions  they  made. 
It  was  uncbaritable  Jn  the  enemies,  and  in  some  of  the 
mistaken  friends  of  Lord  Byron,  to  impute  to  him  all  tbe 
passions  and  qualitieE,  the  attributes  of  tne  hero  of  his  two 
first  cantos;  and  perhaps,  even  in  the  face  of  tbe  positive 
testimony  now  supplied,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  draw 
such  a  conclusion,  did  we  not  6nd  in  the  reading  of  what  is 
befin-e  ue,  that  Childe  Harold  is  an  altered  man.  We  do 
not  charge  the  noble  author  with  a  want  of  keeping  or  io- 
consistency  in  the  character,  because  he  never  professed  to 
j^gard  strictly  atiy  rules  of  the  kind!;  but  Harold,  is  do 
longer  so  completely  an  atheist  witb  regard  to  Heaven,  o^ 
a  misanthrope  with  regard  to  eartb,  as  in  the  first  and 
wcood  parts  of  his  pilgrimage :  he  has  been  taught  by  the 
rich  vallieB  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  wild  magnificence  of  Swit- 
KM'taud,  a  reverence  he  could  not  learo  in  the  scenes  of  hia 
former  travels,  aiid  has  claimed  an  intellectual  relationship 
.with  bis  spedes,  wbich  in  other  countries  be  seemed  ashamed 
«ad  unwilliBg  to  acknowledge:  he  is  no  longer  the  malig-' 
nant  and  gloomy  hater  of  mankind,  who  can  see  a«rthinG^ 
.noble  bt-  beautiful  in  the  structure  of  body  or  mind,  but  his 
detestation  is  qualified  down  to  an  impatient  dislike  of  sor- 
iiety,  not  so  much  because  it  is  odious  in  itself^  as  bectuise 
the  author's  feelinga  and  dispositions  are  <^  aucb  aa  hdbc- 
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conimodalin^  affd  iinbeti^n^ly-Bevere  description,  tSat  he  ia 
unfit  lor  its  iirtereouree : '  this  is  illustrated  bj  tiOKB  Btanzu 
about  the  mlddte  of  this  canto. 

**  To  fl}  from,  nnd  not  be  to  hate,  mankind ; 

All  aw  Mtft  «idi1be«  to  itir  aud  toU: 

Not  ii  il  dbcontent  to  keep  the  mind  * 

Deep  In  its  fotintain,  l«t  it  overboil   ' 

In  rae  bot  tfarong,  where  we  become  the  ^mhI  ^       -  ' 

Of  our  inflection,  till  too  late  and  iMig  ,-.    '--''      . 

.   We  may  deplore  and  straggle  witk  the  oil*    ;     ,r 

In  wretcbea  interchange  of  wrong  /or  wrong 
'Midst  a  contentious  world,  Btriring  where  none  are  ilrong. 

"  TheKi  is  aiaoment,  weiaaypInMeour  jftK 

In  Ailal  pemtenee,  and  id  the  Wght 
'    Of  our  own  soul,  tiini  all  our  Mood  teteu% 

And  cololu-  things  to  come  with  hiMs«f  Ni^k; 

llie  race  of  life  become*  a  hopeless  flight 
,    To  those  that  walk  in  darkness :  on  tbe  sea. 

The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite. 

But  there  are  Wandeien  o'er  £temitv 
Wfaose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  an<^red  ne'er  ifaall  ha. 

"  Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alon4 

And  lore  Earth  dqIj  for  its  earthly  sake  1 

By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 

Or  tbe  pure  boson  of  its  nursing  Ue, 

Wliich  feeds  it  as  a  mother  wbu  doth  make 

A  fair  but  froward  infant  her  own  care, 

Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake;— 

Is  it  not  better  fbus  our  lives  to  wear. 
Than  joiwtbe  CTUshingcrowdi'doom'd  toinflict  orbearf  ' 

&y  this  tdentifiaation  of  himbelf  with  the  |>enBtiage  vh« 
beforewaa^  more  the  vehicle  of  certain  reflectionsmndiijH- 
auma,  Lord  BjTon  htnrevcr^  in  some  dagrae,  interferes  with 
the'0xdrcia9  of  tbe  true  province  of  cnticiam,  which  prw- 
f  eriv  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  author  furrier  than  the 
woiv  under  review:  with  the  structure  of  his  mind,  tiw 
passionfrWidfi^iBpathies  by  whic^  it  ie  inflaenciKl,  its  ad- 
deftcts,  we  have  in  gentnl  no  concern ;  but  Ma 
diip-ftrtteslhenaupon  us,  and  eompetsn'cntieisaiof  Ub 
tei»pK»  and  hm'fiiilinge  as  a  inant  as  well  as  of  htst^enk 
and  acqairemiMitA  m  a  poet:  it  is  dlmost  iaevitablp,  tM, 
-thai  the'  jodgment  qf  the  last  should  not  be  foverned,  and 
periMpB'  Oven  iniS{^ui«ted,  by  our  tijtini^n  of  toe  ■Sret.  It  is 
«adaubt<idl)cti«eytftii»4h««toracteri  ef  aAiutd^aiv,  tao» 
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or  leas,  to  be  traced  in  their  writings,  but  these  indications 
are  usually  unconscious,  and  not  of  set  purpose  as  with 
Xjord  Byron,  who  even  goes  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  make 
the  public  a  party  to  the  unfortunate  disputes  between  him- 
self and  his  most  amiable  wife,  by  the  studious  publication 
of  painful  particulars  that  would  otherwise  have  remained 
^in  the  seclusion  of  a  domestic  circle. 

At  least,  this  is  unjust,  if  it  be  not  cruel:  Lord  Byron 
*  sTailachimself  of  his  popularity  to  make  his  own  represen- 
taflottsof  Ijie  (acts,  and  of  the  impressions  which  those  facts 
■  have  made'Upon  him ;  while  his  unhappy  lady,  both  unable 
aod  unwilling  to  retaliate,  bears  all  the  odium  his  statements 
are  calculated  to  draw  down  upon  her :  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  man  driven  from  his  home  by  the  unforgiving  hard- 
heartedness  of  a  wife,  and  she  as  a  woman  undeserving  of 
the  love  of  so  beautiful  a  poet,  and  so  uobte  a  gentleman. 
Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  will  subjoin  the  passages  of 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold's  .PHgrimage  which  refer 
to  this  unhappy  topic.     It  opens  with  the  fol&wing  stanzas : 

"  Is  thv  lace  like  thy  motfaer'i,  my  iaircbild  I 
Ada  I :  wk  daughter  of  my  house  aod  hnrt  t 
'When  bst  [  saw  Ihy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled. 
And  then  we  parted — not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope. — 

Awaking  with  a  start, 
The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on  high 
Tbe  winds  lift  up  their  vwces :  1  depart, 
WbiUier  I  koew  not ;  but  tbe  hour 's  gone  by. 

When  AltwHt'i  fessening-shoTes  could  grieve  or  glad  mine  eya. 

"  Once  more  upon  the  watersl  yet  onceniorel 
.    And  tbe  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 

That  knows  his  rider-     Welcome,  to  their  roar! 
■     Swin  be  their  guidance,  whereso'er  it  lead  I 
■  Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed. 

And  ttie  rent  canvas  flutterinf  strew  tbe  gate. 

Still  must  1  on  1  fw  I  am  as  a  weed, 

Fiung  from  the  rock  ot^  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  tbe  surge  may  sweep,  tbe  tempest's  breath  prevail." 

<41e  then  adds,  that  he  resumes  the  tale  of  "  the  wander- 
io£  outlaw  of  bia  own  dai^  mind,"  to  him  "  a  not  unerate* 
fttl  theme,"  if  '*  it  fling  fergetfulness  around  him ; '  asd 
thus  continues  to  advert  to  his  own  state  of  mind : 

"  He,  who  grawn  aged  in  this  world  of  woe. 
In  deeds,  not  years,  mcnctng  tbe  depths  of  life, 
Cbit.  Rbv.  Vol.  IV.  Nov.  1816.  3  S 
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So  that  DO  w—dfr  wtiU  Urn  i.  bot  bdow. 
CaD  love,  or  sorrow,  ^me,  ambition,  strife. 
Cut  to  his  beait  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endnrance:  he  can  teli 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  jet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old  in  the  soul's  haunted  cell. 

"  'Tis  Id  cceate,  and  in  creating  lire 

A  beiiqi  more  iuteiMe,  that  we  tmdotr 

With  farm  our  Saacy,  gMBing  -u  we  ff/n 

The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 

What  am  11  Nothing ;  but  not  so  art  thou. 

Soul  of  my  tboii|;btr  with  whom  I  traverse  eartb. 

Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 

Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth. 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd  feelings'  deartfc. 

"  YetniutI  think  less  wildly:  !  hm  tiioagfat 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brmn  became. 
In,  its  own  eddy  b«iliiig  and  o'erwroogbt, 
A  whirliDg  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame: 
And  thus,  Bntasffht  in  yoath  ny  heart  to  tame. 
My  springs  of  tin  were  poiioa'il.    lis  too  htel 
Yet  mm  I  obiDS^I ;  Ihoogfa  still  envugb  tlie  lane 
In  strength  to  Boar  what  time  can  not  abate, 

And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  fate." 

The  next  stanza  opens  with  the  words,  "  StMoethaig  too 
much  of  lhis,"'as  if  hia  lordship  began  to  be  sensible  that  he 
bail  no  right  to  eblruds  upon  the  worU  whaA  v«  are  nn- 
wiiling  to  call  by  the  barsh  name  of  ^otbm,  and  Vhick 
has  hitherto  been  received  with  avidity,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  a  malignant  curiosity,  as  from  the 
singularity  ot  the  story  iteelf,  and  the  interest  felt  for  the 
parties  concerned  in  it.  At  the  end  of  the  canto,  however, 
Iiis  lordship  again  turns  to  the  same  subjeot,  which  bs  treat! 
in  a  strain  even  more  pathetic  than  in  hia  celelMvted  v«ae* 
on  bidding  "  farewell     to  his  faom*  and  eointry. 

"  My  daughter!  with  thy  name  this  song  begun — 
My  daughter  I  with  thy  name  thus  much  Bnall  end — 
I  see  thee  not, — I  hear  thee  not,— butaobe 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  tbec ;  thoti  art  tile  fiimd 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend: 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  should'st  behold. 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visioos  bleed. 
And  reach  into'  thy  hefirt,-^^when  mnie  is  coldr^ 

AtokenandKtoii4:e«e«i^^thyiktbci^sMooIiL  > 
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"  To*id  thy  mind's  developeiBcnf,—^tointEih 
"Hiy  dawn  of  little  joyi,— to  sit  and  se* 
Almost  thy  very  ^wth, — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects, — wondefs  yet  to  tfa«e  I 
To  hold  thee  lightly  uo  ageotle  knee. 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss,— 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserv'd  for  me; 
Yet  this  was  in  ray  nature : — as  it  Js, 

I  know  not  what  is  (here,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

"  Yet,  though  doll  Hate  at  duty  should  l>e  taught, 
I  Kdow  that  tfaouwilt  love  me;  though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation, — and  a  broken  claim : 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us, — 'twere  the  sam^ 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me;  though  to  drain 
Xg  blood  from  out  thy  being,  were  an  aim, 
•     And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain, — 

Still  thou  woald'st  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life  retain. 

"  The  child  of  love, — though  bom  in  bitteroMi. 
And  nurtur'd  in  convulsion.     Of  thy  riie 
These  were  the  etentenis, — and  thhie  no  less. 
As  yet  such  are  aroundthee, — but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  tempered,'  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers !  O'er  the  sea. 
And  from  me  mountains  where  I  now  respire, 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  Messing  upon  thee. 

As,  with  asigh,  Ideem  thoumight'st  have  beento'me!"   • 

-  Wbhste  not  room  to  aajrall  we  «euld  wish  uponthit 
topic;  but  the  verj tenderness  «f  the  above  lines  .njpkes 
them  more  cutting  to  the  individual  to  whom  Ihey  are  ap- 
plied. Hafl  Lord  B^ron  a  right  to  impute  to  his  wife, 
that  wife  whose  aSection  and  temper  he  has  before  so  ex- 
tolled, that  she  will  endeavour  to  teach  her  infant  daughter 
to  hate  its  baoiabed  Mberf — banished  by  her  unrelenting 
animositr !  These  a«e  dark  vocusationB  refen-iog  to  oircum- 
Btances  but  kalf  known,  of  the  nyatery  involving  which 
his  lordsbip'wdU  knows  bow  to  avail  himself.  Haring  now 
dismissed  what  ie  merely  personal,  which  however  pCcupies 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  canto,  we  will  enter 
npon  the  scenes  described  in  the  course  of  this  renewed 


pilgrimage. 
Th« 


The  course  t^ien  by  his  lordship  on  quilting  Eivland  ia 
known  to  have  been  the  common  tour  through  the  Nether- 
lands and  mloDg  the  fertile  bonks  of  the  Rhine  to  Switzer- 
land. The  reflectioOB  and  4te«iptiein  ia  tfaia  third  canto 
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are  confined  to  spola  within  that  ranjre :  it  terminatM  as 
Lord  Bjron  is  about  to  enter  Italy.  We  euppose  (hat  the 
scenery  and  habits  of  that  country  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
farther  portion  of  the  Pilgrimage;  for  as  long  as  the  noble 
author  can  travel,  and  realms  remain  to  be  visited,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  he  should  discontinue  this  history  of 
his  peregrinations.  Of  all  his  lordship's  prodiKtions  it 
is  to  us  the  most  pleasing,  from  the  poetical  paissages 
interspersed;  the  least  offensive  because  no  characters  are 
introduced  of  the  revolting  passions  of  all  men  incon- 
sruously  mixed  in  one  and  the  most  instructive  from  the 
DiBtoriral,  recollections  and  observations  upon  men  and 
their  customs.  Of  course  his  lordship  could  not  puns  over 
the  field  of  Waterloo  without  some  remarks  upon  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  that  battle;  but  they  are  prosaic  and 
political,  and  without  anv  novelty  in  the  opinions  promul- 
gated. His  lordfihip  judiciously  does  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  battle,  but  he  touches  upiin  what  preceded  hap- 
pily  and  tbrcibly. 

"  There  was  a  louad  of-  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium's  coital  had  gathered  then 

Her  Beauly  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fiiir  women  and  brave  men ; 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 

Music  arose  witb  its  voluptuous  swell. 

Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  s^e  again, 

And  all  went  nieiry  as  a  marriage-bell ; 
Bathusb!  bark!  a  deep  sound  strikes  tike  a  riHagkad^!*** 

"  Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  ftstival. 
And  caught  its  tone  witb  Death's  prophetic  ear;' 
And  when  Ihcy  smiled  because  be  deem'd  it  near. 
His  heart  uiMe  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch't)  his  fttiier  on  a  blood;f  bi«-. 
And  ronaed  the  vengeance  blood  .altwe  couM  quell': 

He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighling,  fell. 

"  Ah !  then  and  there  was  hnrryinc;  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremhliags  of  distress,    ' 
And  cheeks  all  palip,  S*lrich  but  an  hour  ago        '  ' 
Blusb'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 
Aad  there  were  sudden  parliags,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sigh»  ' 
Whi<^  ae'ec  might  ba^rp^qated;.  whu  could  guess. 
If  ever  doec  sbt^i^^t^^g^jjiqee  mutual  eyes,       :   '   '    . 

Since  upon  nights  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  tiiet 
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"  And  there  vas  mounting  in  hot  haste:  tfae  aUeA, 
llie  mnsteriDg  squadron,  and  the  clatteriDi  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetnouB  speed 
Aud  swif^ljr  forming  in  the  maks  of  war; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar. 
And  near,  the  heat  «f  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star : 
While  tbrong'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — 'The  foe!  They  come  I  thej 
come  I' " 
The  consequences  of  this  great  struggle  are  likewise  ad- 
verted to,  and  a  character  of  Buonaparte   is  subjoined, 
which  we  omit,  with  the  less  regret  because  this  exhausted 
subject  has  onlj  left  to  his  lordship  an  opportunity  of  con- 
centrating the  attributes  commonly  BBsigned :  one  stanza 
we  will,  however,  extract,  in  which  justice  is  attempted  to 
be  done  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lat«  £mperor  of  tfae 
French  sustaiued  his  fallen  fortunes. 

"  Yet  well  thy  soul  bath  brook'd  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy. 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride. 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by. 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  tboa  hast  smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye  ; — 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  child. 
He  stood  unbowed  beneath  the  hills  upon  him  piled."' 
The  contemplation  of  the  disposition  and  conduct'  of  thii 
unprecedented  man,  naturally  produces  some  reflections  on 
ambition,  and  the  miseries  of  those  who,  in  the  hope  of 
reigningoverothers,  make  themselves  miserable  slaves.  The 
topic  is  stale  enough,  nor  is  it  treated  in  a  very  nevr  w^, 
but  what  is  said  is  well  naid,  and  the  comparison  at  tbe 
close,  though  highly  wrought,  is  extremely  felicitous. 

"  But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell, 

And  Iktre  hath  been  thy  bane;  there  is  a  fire 

And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 

In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 

Beyond  tlie  fitting  mrilium  of  desire ; 

And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore. 

Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  chh  tire 

Of  aught  but  rest :  a  fever  at  tlie  core. 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

"  Tfais  makes  tlie  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
.  By  their  contagion ;  C^^tmirs  and  Kings, 
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FoaaAvn  of  ^cti  and  i^ktehu,  to  whom  add 
Sophiata,  Bardi,  StateBUMS,  all  tinqaiet  thiagt 
Whicli  stir  too  itiMglj  tbe  sours  stent  Bpiings, 
And  are  thMnsdvei  tlie  foc^  to  tboee  tbej  tool : 
Envied,  jet  how  unesvnblel  wfatitatinp 
Are  theirs  I  Om  brcMt  laid  open  were  ft  school 
M'hich  would  unteacb  nanktnd  the  Init  to  riuDC  or  rule. 

"  Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  tbrir  life 

A  storm  whereon  the^  ride,  to  sink  at  las^ 

And  yet  ao  nuts'd  and  bigotted  to  strife. 

That  shonid  their  daj's,  survrfing  perils  put. 

Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcatt 

With  sorrow  and  supineneas,  and  sA  die ;     . 

Even  as  a  Aame  luifed,  winch  runs  to  waste 

With  its  own  fliekenog,  or  a  swotd  laid  by 
Which  eats  into  itself,  apd  mats  inglorioiisly. 

"  He  who  ascends  to  mounts  in- tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peuks  most  wrapt  in  cloads  and  snow ; 
He  wbosmpasiet  ofBubdues  aiftnkiMi, 
Mnst  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  ^xm  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 
And  br  bmeaih  the  earth  and  ocesa  spread, 
Rmmd  biro  are  icy  rocks,  and  toitdly  blow 
Contending  temp^tts  oa  hb  aaiud  bead. 

And  thus  reward  ttte  toils  wUch  to  those  sommits  ltd." 

The  reader  is  of  course  aware  that  in  Childe  Hareid't 
Pilgrimage  there  is  no  connected  story,  though  hints  are 
here  and  there  obacurelf  given  of  events  in  the  life  of  the 
hero :  tbey  are  inserted  rather  to  account  for  the  state  of 
hie  mind,  which  in  the  two  first  cantos  is  one  darfc  aombra 
niaSB  unillumined  'by  a  ray  of  hope  either  for  the  prebent  or 
the  future :  religion  inspired  him  with  no  zeal,  and  lore 
with  no  ardour :  he  was  one  of  those  souls  '*  with  whom 
revenge  is  virtue,"  and  who  dlsdaimed  all  kindred  with  the 
benevolences  of  hunudi  nature.  WeVhave  ^readf  stated 
that  his  mind  ia  repreaented  in  the  third  canto,  by  tbe  noble 
author  as  having  undergone  coiiaideraUe  slteratioos  boA 
of  passion  and  opinion  :  his  religioua  tenets,  as  they  are 
now  and  then  developed,  savottrless  of  iofideli^ :  on  one 
point,  r^arding  a  future  state,  he  evtn  ceases  to  be  a 
aceptic ;  and  In  the  delightful  proEpects  he  views  he  ac- 
knowledges, not  reluctantly,  "  the  wonder-working  hand 
of  heaven."  He  b^ins  also,  in  conformity  with  this  uianga, 
no  loDgO'  abaolutdy  to  detest  hta  species  beewiae  tbey  are 
unlike  himself;  and  tlut  t[)JbQ^  Jonocenoe  «t  ckildren  «t< 
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tracts  his  aBecUoos.  It  appears  likewise  Oiore  distinctir 
that  be  has  been  capable  of  lore,  and  ke  pours  out  his 
feelings  very  patbeticall}'.  All  these  amendmente  in  his 
disposition  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  and  theT  constitute 
one  more  feature  of  resemblance  between  Lora  Byron  and 
Harold. 

"  Nor  was  all  lore  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  t»  AaA. 
It  is  in  Tain  that  we  noutd  coldiv  gaae 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us  ;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  trom  all  worldlings :  %hs  he  fett. 
For  there  was  sofi  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
In  onefoad  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt. 

And  in  its  tenderar  hour  on  that  his  bottom  <lw«lt." 

"  And  he  had  learn'd  to  love, — ^l  know  not  why. 
For  this  in  soch  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood,— 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy. 
Even  in  its  earhest  nnrture ;  what  subdued. 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  ftr  imbued 
With  acorn  ofjnan,  it  IKtle  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  tke  nipp'd  affections  have  to  grow. 

In  him  this  glowed  wbeu  all  tiestde  had  cewed  to  slpw< 

"  And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  b^th  been  said, 

Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 

lliaD  the  church  links  witlial ;  and,  though  unwed. 

That  love  was  pure,  and,  iax  cibnvC  disguise. 

Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 

Still  nndivided,  and  cemented  more 

By  peril,  dreaded  most  fn  female  eyes ; 

But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  miBfat  his  these  abseni  grectiags  pourl". 

To  this  succeed '  fonr  stansas  in  a  different  metre,  sup- 
posed to  be  addressed,  by  the  disconsolate  Harold,  to  his 
riisent  mistress ;  the  burden  of  which  is  the  increased  en> 
joyment  he  should  experience  in  wandering  over  the  -banks 
of  the  Rhine  were  she.  his  companion.  After  mentioning 
several  aocsent  castles,  and  stones  connected  with  them, 
Lord  Byroa  \inAs  fereweU  to  the  Rhine  ia  the  subsequent 
descriptive  passagee. 

"  Adieu  to  thee,  feir  Rhine  !  How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  OB  hn  way 
Thine  is^a  Bcen«  alike,  wjieri^^ls  uwlad 
Or  lonely  Contem|^ati<M^tMlndsht  stray ; 
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And  could  the  ccsmIcu  TiiltuTes  cene  to  pwf 
On  selfcoDdemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Wliere  NatuTc,  nor  too  sbot.bre  nor  too  gay. 
Wild  but  &ot  rude,  avful  jret  not  austere. 
Is  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autuma  to  the  year. 

"  Adieu  to  thee  again  I  a  vain  adien  I 

There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine: 

The  mind  is  coloured  by  thy  very  hue ; 

And  if  reluctautly  ibe  eyes  resign 

Their  cherish'd  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine ! . . 

■Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 

More  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring  shine. 

But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft,— the  glories  of  old  days. 

"  The  negligently  grand,  the  fniitftil  bloom 

Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheefii 

The  rolling  stream,  tbe  precipice's  gloom, . 

The  forest  s  ^wth.  and  Gothic  nails  between, 

TTie  wild  rocia  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 

In  mockery  of  man  s  art ;  and  these  withal 

A  race  of  i^ces  happy  as  the  scene, 

Whose  fertile  bounties  here  estend'to  all, 
SliH  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires  near  them  bSL 

"  Biit  these  recede.    Above  ue  are  tbe  Alps, 

Tbe  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls  :  ., 

Have  pinnaiiled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps,,. 

And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 

Of  cold  sublimity,'  where  forms  and  fells 

The  avalanche — ^the  thunderbolt  of  snow  E 

All  that  expands  tbe  spirit,  yet  aj^Is, 

Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  bdow." 

From  thence  be  journeya  on  to  SwitzerlamI,  not  passing, 
without  remark,  the  dwelling  places  of  Voltaire,  GiliboB, 
and  Rousseau  ;  we  lament  tnat  we  have  not  room  to  insert 
the  character  of  the  latter,  which  ia  drawn  with  skill  and 
feeling.  While  wandering  among  the  mountains  the  hero 
is  overtaken  hy  a  atorm  which  is  very  inefficiently  painted: 

"  The  sky  is  chang'd  1  and  snob  a  change  I  Oh  night 
And  stonn,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wmd'rous  strong;     - 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  a*  it  the  ligkt 
C^adark  tyemKommr" 

Surely  this  is  extremdy  affected,  and  the-  sitnile  as  iU- 
placedand  nanatii^  as  possible  :  what  conneclioa  is  then 
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betweM  the  tfrb,  unless  Ilia  Lordithip,  which  we  do  not 
suppoee,  m^an  to  be  satirical.  Hevenil  quotations,  in  irhich 
the  Bame  &ult  exists,  though  not  so  glaring!/,  might  ba 
made  had  we  sufficient  roooi. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  descriptions  of  scenery  in  Swit- 
zerland are,  in  general,  to  our  taste;  his  Lordabip  appears 
to  have  had  little  profound  leeling  instilled  by  them :  some- 
times, indeed,  he  is  vigorous  and  eloquent  in  painting  the 
fearful,  but  when  he  speaks  of  the  beautiful,  he  derivea 
COBii»rativeIy  small  enjoyment  from  it,  and  consequently 
tails  in  the  attempt  to  place  the  ol^ect  before  the  eyes  of  his 
readers.  Before  his  LlordKhip  can  have  a  fall  pariicipation, 
at  least,  in  the  lovely  o^  nature,  he  must  cease  to  be  a 
misanthrope  :  the  very  compoBttion  of  his  mind  is  at  war 
with  the  scenes  themselves:  we  have  ever  s«en  the  haters 
of  their  species  retire  to  dismal  caves  or  lonely  towers,  re- 
treats like  themselves,  because  they  were  incapable  of  ac- 
cording with  objects  that  gave  soul-felt  delight  to  fhose 
whose  hearts,  free  from  guile,  suMjicion,  and  anixnosity, 
respond  to  every  pleasing  sound,  and  harmonize  with  evarji 
jovely  sight — "  In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholly." 

It  «eems  to  in  that  Lord  Byron,  in  the  canto  under  re- 
view, has  been  more  than  usually  indebted  to  contem}>oniry 
poets.  Many  traces  of  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth  are  to  be  Ibsnd  throughout,  and  to  this,  ia  our 
view,  may  be  attributed  somedTthe  advantages  of  this  psft 
of  the  pilgrimage  over  the  two  others  formerly  publisned. 
The  lines 

"  I  live  not  in  ni*radf,  but  I  becoaie 
Portion  qf  that  around  dk  ;  and  to  me 
Higti  mountnins  are  a  feeling,  &c." 

tklmoet  deeerve  the  name  of  j^a^iary  from  an  eloquent  pM- 
s^fC  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poem  upon  Tiotern  Abbey.f— f 
Tub  idea  of  the  subaequeat  staaia  is  anquestionably  co]Ued 
freiBoneoftlie  finest  parts  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  Chriatabel*  a 
fto0u  highly,  nad  deservedly,  applauded  by  Lord  Byron. 

'  It  li  icarcely  fair  not  to  sabjoin  the  originil,  tliM  the  render  majr  Jadjc 
if  we  are  correct,  eipecialljaa  the  poem  ia  not  vtry  well  knowa. 

The  seoDdiag  cataract 

Hannlcd  lAeUlce  a  pasiioQ :  the  tall  rock, 
The  iDoaDtBin,  ■ud  the  deep  and  gioomj  wi>ad 
Their  colonra  and  their  forms,  nerc  then  to  me 
An  appetite :  a  feeling  and  a  Iots 
That  bad  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm,  ice, 

»'ar((*Bvrf&-i  LyitKl  BoUall,  Fol.  f.*.  IH, 
Crit.Rbv.  Vol.  IV.  Nov.  1816.  3  T 
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"  Now,  wbere  tbe  swift  Rbone  cImvm  his  way  hetweoi 
Heights  which  appear  as  lov«rs  who  have  parted 
lo  hatC)  whose  miniog  depths  so  intervene, 
Tliat  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted ; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  eacli  other  thwarted. 
Love  was  the  veiy  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  df^nrted  :— 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 

Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  tbeais«l*es  to  wage." 

The  origiDoI,  our  readers  may  recollect,  is  as  foUovrs : — 

"  Tliey  stood  aloof,  the  scars  lemaiiung 
Like  cliffs  which  had  beeu  rent  asnnder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  not  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  1  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  wluch  once  hath  been." 

CluitbAti,  Part  II. 

'-  A  coincidence  wortbv  of  t^uark  is  contained  in  tbe  second 
stanza  of  this  canto,  vhere-Lord  Byron  dwells  on  his  em- 
barkation from  England. 

"  Once  more  upon  the  waters  I  yet  once  more  1 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed  . 
That  knows  his  rider." 

Chapman,  in  his  Byron's  CoNiptraey,  (tbe  coincidence  of 
the  name  is  singular),  has  this  comparison — 

"  The  Duke  Byron  on  his  brave  beast  Pastrana, 
Who  sits  him  like  ajiill-iaii'd  Argoaat 
Danc'd  mih  a  lofty  Mltw,  and  as  snug 
Plies  to  bis  bearer,  both  their  motions  mix'd,"  Sec. 

The  figure  of  a  broken  heart  multiplying  objects  like  a 
shattered  mirror,  in  stanzh  XXXUI,  is  not,  in  our  opiniu^ 
very  happv,  but  it  is  plain  that  his  Lordship  thinks  other* 
wise,  for  he  has  twice  used  it ;  once  in  prose,  in  note  6  to 
the  Bride  of  Abydos,  and  again  in  the  poem  before  us. 
This  repetition  of  himself  ia  more  pardonable,  though  H 
indieatee  aone  want^fertilit;. 
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Abt.  VII. — Observations  on  The  Game  Laws,  with  proposed 
Alterations  for  the  Protection  and  Increase  of  Game,  and 
the  Decrease  of  Crimes,    'By  Joseph  Chitty,  Esq.  of 

\  the  Middle  Temple,  Barritter  at   Imw.     London.     1816. 

.,  Svo.  pp.  35.  X  - 

Mr.  Cbittt  b  well  known  to  the  proPession  of  the  law, 
as  a  most  laborious  and  very  useful  writer  and  compiler  of 
practical  law  books.  This  clagG  of  works  has  been  uniformlj 
exempt  (rom  the  juriadiction  of  those  courts  of  criticism 
which,  like  other  courts,  sit  pertodicallj.  In  the  present 
pamphlet,  however,  the  author  bae  brought  himselr  within 
our  verge,  and  we  avail  ourselves  with  alacrity  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  us,  to  promote  the  circolation  of 
raluable  suggestions  on  a  subject  of  such  importance  to  the 
rural  economy  and  police  of  this  country.  Mr.  C.  recently 
published  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  game  and  the  fisheries, 
and  in  that  work,  written  only  for  lawyers  or  men  of  busi-' 
Bess,  with  great  propriety  restricted  himself  to  the  developed 
nent  of  the  actual  law  ;  in  the  present,  he  comes  forward 
as  a  speculative  reformer  of  the  law.  In  this  little  tr^ct  he 
takes  an  historical  view  of  the  game  laws  of  this  and  other 
eountries ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  follow  him  in  the  dis- 
cussion, because  we  are  satisfied  that  in  all  matters  of  legis- 
lation, disquisitioas  concerning  the  origin  of  laws  serve 
rather  for  ornament  than  use.  Whenever  we  may  feel  our-' 
selves  called  upon  to  consider  the  system  of  tythes,  we  shall 
annredly  leave  the  Jewish  priesthood  out  of'^the  argument ; 
and,  in  considering  the  game  laws,  shall  equally  disregard 
the  feudal  system,  and  the  debated  question  concerning  the' 
prerogative  rights  of  the  crown  and  Its  grantees,  the  lords 
of  manors,  over  the  wild  beasts  of  the  land.  All  laws  have 
their  origin  in  power :  concerning  all  lawFr  there  is  a  specu- 
fative  rme  of  right  by  which  liberal  legislators  will  allow 
tfa^naelves  to  be  directed—not  governed:  but  the  expe- 
perimoed  evil  or  good,  and  the  reasonable  expectation  or 
apprebension  of  good  or  evil  &rom  the  projected  change^ 
will  be  the  cardinal  points  in  the  eye  of  the  statesman. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  own,  we  contemplate  the 
game  laws  with  other  feelings  than  those  which  impressed 
the  mind  of  Blackstone.  That  very  liberal  judge  considered 
them  chieflv  as  the  instruments  of  oppression.  He  oh- 
Mrred,  witn  bin  cfaaraOUiistie  elegance,  that  while  "  tha 
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Ibrest  lawB  establielied  onlr'one  might;  bniiter  tbrongliout 
the  land,  the  game  laws  have  raitied  a  little  Nimrod  ia 
i^erj  manor.  And  this  oflen  repeated  sarcasm, ^<id  th« 
aathority  of  his  name,  have  had  a  peroi^neht  elTect  upAo 
tbe  public  mind.  This  evil,  admitting  that  it  actually  sub- 
sists, in  our  opinion  is  but  of  rare  occurrence,  nor  are  its 
consequences  very  serious  :  while  the  actual  6vils,  which,  if 
they  do  not  arise  out  of  those  laws,  are  iotisutletly  coaitected 
with  the  object  of  them,  the  preseFvaticw  and,  puniuit.qf 
game,  are  of  a  most  alarmini;  description,  ,iind  yearly,  aa- 
Biline  a  more  serious  aspect.  They  lie,  in  a  word,  .in  tbs 
temptation  they  furnish  to  poaching;  and  a*  the  habits  of 
smuggling  have  corrupted  the  momla  of  those  who.  dwdl 
qear  our  sea-coast,  so  poaching,  which  is  a  sortof  tftlerme' 
diate  act  between  smuggling  and  theft,  hae,  mOre  than  ai^ 
other  single  causey  tended  to  destroy  the  virtwws  fiiibits  of 
t^e  peaaautry  of  our  inland  viUagi's;  and  it  well  descrrea 
consideration  lunv  far  that  pernicious  pi^ctice! may  belese- 
ened  by  a  change  in  the  existing  luwa.         , 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  observe,  that  the  opininn  so 
generally  prevalent  of  the  game  taws,  has  much  WIributed 
to  this  breach  of  them.  We  may  b>e  thoUfrht  tt>  impute  too 
much  sentimeat  and  reflection  t«  the  lower  classes  olf  Hbm 
peMautry,  yet  it  is  our  deliberate  opiiuont  that  many  amaa 
tnarei  a  lure,  wbowouldj  on  no  accouvts  plim^er  a  beB* 
roost;  but  i(  is  verj  certain,  that  those  wk*  are  lotig  pnm. 
tised  in  breaking,  by  night,  into  inclosures  for  ganBe,-iirf% 
with  less  Scrapie,  breelt  into  a  home-ilall  ft>t  ptalify  or 
fiirmiiig  stocki  The  first  aeductiofi  te  thi^  daagerau8-pr8»> 
tlee  is  the  thoiiLght  that,  after  all,  nt>  mmn's  prvptriy'  m 
t^en  away.  ~  llie  lower  ctasees  are  well  aware^  that  tfab 
game  does  not  belong  to  the  oCcupief  Or  o«rber  of  the  Imad 
tlwt  nourishes  it,  and  the^  have  little  Scruple  in  Rppri>- 
priatins  to  themselves  w bat-ie  tbe  »rppKY<y  of  no  man,  ■  For 
even  those  Nimrodsi  the  lords  Mmaoorit,  ndtwithstandti^ 
their  high  sounding  na<ine,caoaotenter  thetnolosiHriof  tm 
ttt^anest  cpKI'lioldier :  aad.lhiQ  |ii]qualiBedtena»t.iB  to«tHior« 
completely  forbidden  jto  lull.  i)pen,)h4  land  on  wbi<^  be  is^ 
ffaan  the  qualified  landlord  ia  tQ.^atet  on  th*  lands  in  drder 
to'kill,  unless  be.  has  r«Betv9d.t».hiiiMeU'a«peci^rigbtto 
doBO.  ■:!.  ,       ■-.-■■■■:■ 

,  For  tb^  benefit  ofboth  laadIof!ilBQ4(M«iit,  ftlkdiawdet 
to  create  a  kind  of  pcpprJetiijia.eTecy  wttf  bencBeiliL  t«4*< 
(;ounti7,  our  author's  j«S8livnj^t**t{»«ttoail  it  « 
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-  "  Irt.  Witii  Kspcctto  the  otaUfitMrnt,  or  ad^oriU/tak^gmu, 
tthualmdv  been  observed  tnat  tbe  e^ttemion  of  this  power  to  oc- 
4^tq>ien  of  land,  wbeUwr  owners  or  tenaDts,  subject  to.  resttaint  by 
particular  »ii|»ulation,  would  neeessaiily  ipcreasethe  interest  to  pre- 
serve tbe  game,  aiid  coosequently  add  to  its  general  stock,  and  tb« 
amusement  of  the  fair  sportsmaii ;  and  therefore  it  is  proposed  that 
instead  of  confintog  the  power  to  persons  having  an  estate  of  inberit- 
mce  of  lOOi.  per  annuiu,  or  an  interest  for  life,  or  a  long  term  of 
yearsuf  the  yearly  value  of  ISO/,  accordiog  to  tbe  e&istiiig  regitla- 
tioiw,  it  should  be  exteoded  to  ill  owners  of  l<inds,  whatever  may  be 
llie  quantity,  and  to  all  occupiers  of  land,  exceeding  twenty  acres. 
not  a^oining  a  preserve  or  wood  of  another  person,  and  to  autfao- 
nae  the  owner  or  occupier  of  land  to  empower  any  person  obtaining 
^  stamped  IJcence  to  sport  over  bis  land  foic  a  limit^  time.  By  this 
latter  permission  persons  of  <^uknce  having  no  interest  in  land 
wigbt  legally  obtain  amusement  in  sports  of  the  field,  and  by  Ihia 
nieaos  one  of  the  principal  nltjections  to  tli«  Game  Laws  would  bo 
avoided,  without  any  probability  of  the  quantity  of  game  being  dimi- 
nished ;  for  tlie  occupier  fioding  pleasure  and  ptotit  thus  incident 
io  game,  would  adopt  alt  possible  means  to  keep  up  tbe  breeding 
stock,  and  renew  bis  annual  prt^t  or  pleasure,     (p:  32 — 3S.) 

Thoagh  fixed .  notions  are  not  to  be  easily,  or  soon  eradi- 
cated, yet  it  may  be  hoped,  that  whenever  game  becomes 
property,  like  crther  property,  it  will  derive  some  protec- 
tioo  front  the  moral  teelings  and  habite  of  the  people.  .  It 
must  be  contessed,  however,  thqt,  other  provisions  have 
b^VQ  bithert*^  And  will  cimtlniut  to  be  requisite  rorlbit 
yvrpoRfl. 

-  If)  order  to  rendra^  ppachii^  more  perilous,  and  less  pro- 
dvc  i«e,  «very  one  is  Bctfuainted  with  the  formalities  <0t- 
tendin^  the  carriage  of  game ;  and  that,  like  exciseafal« 
com metdi ties,  it  cannot  travel  without  a  kind  of  permit. 
Every  one  knows  that,  by  law,  game  cannot  be  sold;  and 
tfaat,'  injbct,  it  is  sold  every  day,  and  with  a. very  slight  at- 
tempt at  concealment.  Ihe  ioefficacy  of  these  laws  is  the 
strongest  reason  for  their  repeal.  Instead  of  them  Mr. 
Chitty  proposes  these  regulations. 

"  2()1^,  With  mpect  t»  the  Jpoitvr  to  $dl  game.  For  the  reasMn 
before  suggested,  it  nwy  be  expedient  to  eaalile  the  licensed  owae^ 
and  occupier  of  bnd  to  sell  game,  either  lo  an  immediate  consuuteKf 
or  to  a  poulterer,  or  iankeeper  licensed  by  iDagislntes  to  sell  game, 
as  already  proposed ;  and  regulations  might  be  introduced,  so  that 
evidence  of  the  game  eoraing  from  and  with  the  aulliority  of  a  qua- 
lified kilt^,  might  accompany  it  on  its  lawful  pass^e  to  the  con- 
Nimer;  and  all  other  gainc^  not  so  docnmented,  should  be  liaUe  to 
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•rimie,  am)  praallies  attach,  m  in  ttie  case  oF  an  illegal  exposing 
to  sale.  The  license  Air  the  qualified  killer  of  game  to  sell  it,  miKhV 
be  obtained  and  registered,  as  in  the  cate  of  game  certificates,  under 
the  provision  of  the  assessed  tax  act,  S3  Geo.  III.  But,  for  the  rea- 
sons before  sug^sted,  the  poulterer  and  iookeeper  should  obtaio 
this  license  to  sell  by  retail  from  tbe  aeighbgurtng  magistrates,  as  in 
the  case  of  alehouse  licenses. 

"  There  should  be  a  larger  penalty  than  &l.  on  any  unlicensed 
person,  whether  qualified  or  riot,  selling  game,  as  under  the  present 
(ega)atiofis ;  and  the  penalty  should  increase,  and  become  punish- 
able criminally,  for  repetition  of  offenees;  and  gamekefXters  sdlia^' 


or  fraudulently  dbposjng  of  game,  without  the  leave  of  their  em-' 
ptoyer,  should  forfeit  double  penalties,  and  be  liable  to  severer  pu-' 
'  nianmenl,  on  account  of  the  breach  of  trust.  Though  the  tax  on 
the  license  may  seem  to  have  an  object  of  revenue  in  new,  yet  tfae- 
circumstance  of  there  being  a  public  register  of  the  persons  wfa*- 
profesa  to  sell  game,  would  afford  a  wholesome  check  against  evauon 
of  the  restraint  upon  sale,  and  against  poachers. 

"  3dly,  It  is  htghW  important  to  regulate  tbejmrchaae  of  game, 
as  well  as  the  sale  of  it.  All  persons,  whether  qualified  or  not, 
should  be  authoriied  to  buy  game  of  a  licensed  owner,  or  occu[)ier 
of  land,  or  of  a  licensed  innkeeper  or  poulterer.  But  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  prevent  the  purchase,  either  from  poachers,  hig- 
glers, carriers,  or  other  unaulhorized  persons,  there  should'  be  a' 
considerable  penally  imposed  on  any  jierson  for  purchasing  game  of 
any  unauthorized  persons,  with  an  increase  of  penalty,  and  even  pa- 
nishment,  for  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  This  enactment  would' 
•iiKtUally  put  an  cod  to  tke  daily  encouragement  afforded  to  poacb-^ 
ers,  &c.  by  persons  secretly  buying  game  of  tbem,  and  it  woiit^ 
be  pri^r  to  make  it  incumbent  on  every  party,  in  case  of  prosecu- 
tioBf  to  prove  a  legitimate  mode  of  cimiog  to  tbe  posseaaon  of  tbc 
game."    (p.  33—34.) 

We  own  that  these  proposals  appear"  to  pa  likely  to  an- 
swer all  the  great  ends,  whtcli  even  those  nave  principally 
jn  view  who  think  that  the  higher  orders  ought  to  retain  a- 
sort  of  prerogative  right  to  the  sport,  as  well  as  the  luxurhuis 
produce:  the  land-owner  and  land-occupier  will  possess 
rights  of  chase  commensurate  with  his  possessions,  and  even 
the  wealthy  citizen,  who  has  onlj  merchandize  and  money, 
may  purchase  the  right  to  catch  game,  as  ifell  as  game 
when  caught ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  no  offensive  and  ano- 
malous privileges  nre  given  to  mere  rank  and  to  property, 
ladependently  of  the  property  which  imparts  the  privileges, 
while  they  who  are  furnished  with  the  means,  have  aho  a 
motive  to  protect,  and  not  to  destroy  the  game^        . 
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'■  Stin  moito  to  protect  this  property,-  Mr.'CIiittj  propose* 
ft  civil  remedy  io  cases  of  ^trespass.  ~  - 

.  "  It  miy  be  expedieDl  to  subject  every  person,  whether  qiwlified 
or.iiot,t(>  a  |»etiahy  of  10/.,  to  bepaid  to  the  occupier  fur  each  head 
of  game  takeii ;  ur  10/  for  attempting  to  take  it  after  notice,  in  any 
preserve,  wood,  or  enclosed  grounds,  recoverable  with  costs  before 
a  jiittice  of  the  peace,  or  by  action."    (p.  34.) 

Nocturnal  trespasses,  in  pursuit  of  ^me,  have  been  th« 
Subject  of  legislative  prOvieiojis.  By  an  act  passed  in  the 
last  sessioijs,  the  beiiig  at  night  in  an  enclosure  with  nets, 
guns,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  catching  game,  is  made  a 
misdemeanor,  and  punishable  with  seven  years'  transporta- 
tion ;  a  severity,  Which  only  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  can 
jnstify,  and  which  will  cease  to  be  justiSuble,  as  it  will  cease 
to  be  necessary,  when  preventative  expedients  may  have 
lessened  the  temptation  to  offend,  and  added  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  escape  from  detection  and  punishment.  This  recent 
legislative  provision  has  in  a  great  degree  anticipated  Mr. 
Chitty's  suggestions. 

Hie  last  proposal  is  that  the  importation  of  the  gam* 
■hould  be  permitted  by  law. 

.  "  6thly,  An  iDcrerae  of  game,  or  at  least  less  necessity  for  de> 
■tioyme  it,  loigbt  be  e&ded,  hy  autboriaing  the  iniportatkm  of 
game,  irom  the  Continent,;  wberos  several  instsnces  bnve  of  lalS' 
•etwrrcd  of  seizures  of  impprted  game,  and  penalties  enforced 
against  persons  who  had  broagbt  them  into  this  country.  Encou- 
ragemenis  might  also  be  beld  out  to  licensed  breeders  of  game."— 


Aht.  VUI. — Self  Deception  ,■  in  a  Series  of  Letten.  By 
EVha  pAKKEli,  Author  of  "  The  Guerrilla  Chiefi' 
"  Jr^as"  Sfc.  London,  E^rloo,  ISlp.  S  vols.  12mo. 
pp.  396—324. 

MoBE  than  two  thousand  years  have  expired  since  tills 
i^iecies  of  composition  has  been  adopted  in  Europe ;  and 
amone  the  inducements  to  inquire  into  its  history  i@,  the 
degraaatioo  to  which  it  has  fallen,  while  almost  every  other 
kind  of  writing  has  b^en  raised  to  a  rank  in  some  degree 
suited  to  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  progressive  improve- 
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■not  of  nuilrind.  Thcte  Icvned  ladtra  will  not  be  offended 
witb  us,  if  we  presume  to  iaforth  the  tbw  that  nifty  be  tgiio- 
rant  of  the  matter,  that  the  romaDces  and  novels  in  which 
thej  are  conversant,  were  known  >n  Asia  Minor,  when  the 
Kings,  or  rathpr  the  Queens  of  Pfirsia,  governed  that  luxu- 
rious and  Inxuriaat  coiintiy;  but  it  was  not  until  the  con- 
auerine  son  of  Oljmpia  overran  with  his  Macedonians 
lese  Ibir  regions,  that  all  the  sources  of  fiction  were 
opened  to  this  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  Diniat  and  Dereyllis  of  Diogenes  took  the  lead ;  the 
Metamorphoaes  of  Lnciui  sacoee&d;  then  we  have  the 
loves  and  pursuit  of  Khodanes  and  Sinon;  when  two  hun- 
dred jeats  of  duInesB  were  recontpeaaed  by  the  Tbeagenes 
and  Chariclea,  the  seductive  fiction  of  a  bisbop,  who  had 
under  his  contronl  tiie  diiKeae  of  Tricca.  Wi  ought  not  to 
omit  the  remark  to  those  whom  we  are  addressiiu^  that  tbis 
mitred  noreUst,  and  all  the  ancient  writers  oftbe  same 
alasB,  i^ipsar  to  consider  the  heroes  of  their  story  ae  of  no 
comparative  in^ortaace,  and  to  bestow  alt  the  force  of  dia- 
racter  and  spirit  of  colouring  upon  their  heroines:  thus 
Theagtmee  is  a  very  insipid  person,  and  the  enei^  uid 
talent  is  alone  bestowed  upon  Cbuiclea. 
A  less  polite  age  altered  this  scheme,  so  that  we  find 


pUtttoti  asd  rabbet?  among' the  principal  ebaMcters;  audit 
n  to  thUne'riod  that  a  noble  lord,  now  an  absentee,  b  prin- 
cipftDy  indebted  for  the  outline,  »ad  itideed  for  nudi  of  -die 


wi^  fading,  of  his  narratives.  The  prelate  we  baTe 
named  has  had  admirers  and  imitatorBaftertfaeexpiratittn^tf 
thirteen  anti  fifteen  centuries :  bis  work  su^^eMed-  to  Taaso 
the  birtfa  and  early  life  of  Clorinda,  in  the  JeruBaleni;  and 
the  sacrifice,  and  subsequent  discovery  of  Chariclea,  (the 
Very  name  adopted)  in  the  Pastorfido  of  Guarini.  Gom- 
bervtlle  and  Scudery,  with  their  numerous  followers,' were 
fW>tn  thb  same  model,  and  bieeame  extremdy  popular  in 
France.  Hardy  composed  eiffht  tragedies  on  the  Subject; 
and  Domt  one,  with  the  iiwnttcal  title  of  the  romantej 
which  was  acted  in  Paris  as  late  as  the  year'I7€9. 

Longus,  who,  In  the  fourth  centuir,  wrote  his  Daphni* 
and  Cloe,  is  the  parent  of  the  paBtoml,  and  the  origin  of 
the  ten  thousand  productions  in  which  both  his  s^te  and 
hi»i  names  are  copied,  as  if  be  hnd  by  bis  talents  wholly 
ezfaaueted  this  mine  of  Invention.  The  error,  however, 
has  been,  that  fae  has  Hot,  in  Some  respects,  been  Bnffimentlr 
attended  to.    In  hiti  eotnfiositioii  we  Dare'  no  conceited  gal* 
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ffiftt^j'no  didactic  iiiBtniclion,'*iip' abstract  T«asfminf,  no 
ntrusive  epiuodes,  no  golden  age;  and  be  attempts  to 
please  only  by  the  correct  transcript  of  nature.  Railway's 
Gentle  Sheaherd  is  an  imitation  of  Longue.  Our  fair  readers 
will  perceive,  that  although  we  are  travelling  back  a  consi- 
dcrable  way  into  antiquity,  yet  that  we  are  endeavouring 
to  preserve  the  connection  with  the  modem  road,  in  which 
«re  are  alt  &miliar;  for  it  signifiea  little  to  tis  what  these 
philosophers,  poets,  and  eopbists,  have '  done,  unless  we, 
with  their  aseistajice,  are  enabled  the  better  to  diflcover'tiie 
tract  we  should  oureelvea  pursue;  yet  as,  in  the  .order  iof 
chronol<^,  we  ehfiU  presently  be  comins  to  Gildas,  Neo- 
iiius,  and  other  monkisli  and  unraahionable  personages,  m 
iwill  even  .l«Bve  them  in  their  owu  dormitories,  -and  join 
the  cheerful  society  of  Miss  Parker. 

"  Self-Deceptioa"  has  a  most  sii^ular  introduction ;  the 
novel,  insteaa  of  ending,  begins  with  the  marriage  of  the 
bero  and  heroine ;  so  that,  when  every  thing  romantic  should 
be  disposed  of,  and  the  vulgar  transactions  of  life  com- 
inence,  which  are  imagined  to  be  too  mean  for  the  pencil  of 
the  artist,  we  have  still  the  story  pursued  ;  and  we  do  not 
at  all  know  how  the  attention  oi  the  reader  would  have 
been  kept  alive,  unless  Kome  other  caodidatsfi  for  distiiKtian 
had  been  admitted,  who,  indeed>  give  us  anougb  of  mar- 
riage, for  not  one  of  them  remains  unyoked, — the  last 
couple  submitting  to  the  short  forms  of  the  Scottish  cere- 
monial, in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  delays. 

Another  singuIariW  is,  that  the  reader  is  teft  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  any  of  those  best  consolations  of  marriage,  a 
chubby  ruddy  ofl^>ring;  for  such  is  the  immaculate  purity 
of  the  heroine,  that  the  most  respectful  distance  ia  preserved 
throughout  the  whole  novel ;  and  when  reconciliation  ap- 
pears to  be  happily  accomplished,  a  cast-dfT  mistress,  in  a  . 
papOTcysin  of  jealousy,  staos  the  hero  in  the  back,  and  he, 
poor  soul  1  is  left  in  the  most  melancholy  situation  with  a 
^est,  sent  for  to  give  him  such  aid  as  his  holy  profession 
will  afibrd.  But  although  this  lady  is  in  a  situation  <^ 
Teetal  abstinence,  yet  there  is  not  that  mental  chastity 
which  is  recomniended  in  our  perfect  system  of  faith  aim 
pracUoe.  Both  marry  f^om  motives  of  interest,  with  a  mu- 
tual declaration  that  their  afeetions  are  placed  elsewhere; 
WHlwiB  date  not  conjecture  what  might  have  been  the  coQr 
■equence  as  to  the  nnoralft  and  reputation  of  the  lady,  had 
not  her  favourite  Eugene's  sabretache  "  unhappily  entan- 
gled  with  his  legs,"  .and  "  hk  spur  made  a  melancholy  inci^ 
Caw,  RavTVoL.  IV.  Nov.  1816.  3  U 
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.uon  in  a  lady's  dress."  We  should  be  both  unable  ai)4 
unwilling  to  discover,  but  for  tUese  things,  to  what  state  ot 
earthlj'  humiliation  this  virtuoiie  Celeatine  might  have  been 
reduced.  Fortunately  for  her  honour  and  fame,  after  eight 
years  absence,  his  features  were  more  gross,  his  complexion 
more  sombre,  and  his  mouth  "  was  rendered  frightful  by 
mustachioB ;"  and  in  this  barbarous  and  barberless  state  of 
things,  she  thus  justifies  her  conduct  by  a  comparison  of 
lier  real  with  her  ideal  lover. 

"  But  this  Eugene  Beauvois  was  not  the  Eugene  Beanvois  va-j  \m- 
ginstitHi  had  pictuied  as  llie  very  pattern  of  every  mental  and  dm* 
ftonat  grace;  and  yet  it  was  Eugene  Ueauvuis;  and,  therefore,  if  my 
imagination  chose  tndeck  him  in  such  tirilliant  colours,  my  ima^na- 
tion  alone  was  to  blame.  Yet,  far  as  it  bad  carried  me,  the  illusion 
could  not  endure  beyond  the  moment  when  I  agsiu  l>eheld  bim  after 
eight  years  absence.  These  eigbl  yean,  I  now  found,  bad  been  de- 
voted by  me  to  the  creation. of  an  idesil  being — a  being  so  perfecit 
that  I  ag-.iin  became  reconciled  to  myself,  in  coDsideriog,  that  the 
mind  which  could  engender  it  must  l>e  of  a  superior  oider,  and 
could  never  yield  a  preference  to  one  wh«  did  not  resemble  this  off- 
spring of  enthusiasm.  I  felt  relieved  beyond  measure  in  making 
this  compromise  with  my  weakness,  and  at  once  yielded  up  the 
image  of  Eugene  Beauvois ;  yet  retaining, and  exulting  in  ttie  exalted 
object  of  my  favourite  meditations."    (p.  2*2 — ^208,  vol.  i.) 

She  afterwards  philosophizes  on  the  distinction  of  signs 
and  things  signiHedj  and  observes  with  much  apparent  aatisr 
faction ;  "  Eugene  must  from  habit  stilt  continue  the  name 
of  my  mind's  idol,  but  not  Eugene  Beauvois!"  We  pre- 
sume, her  husband  was  in  no  wny  displeased  at  this  incor' 
poreal  substitution ;  and  if  romantic  ladies  will  thus  conde- 
scend to  interchange  names  for  things,  there  may  be  some 
hope  ultimately  of  Uieir  returning  to  truth  and  nature,  and 
abandoning  all  their  fanciful  and  sensual  idolatry. 

This  was  precisely  the  situation  of  the  fair  Celestine ;  the 
mere  name  of  Eugene  served  only  as  a  sort  of  poetic  ana- 
gram; it  became  like  one  of  those  pieces  which  maybe 
called  fugitive,  because,  afiecUng  the  head,  without  touch- 
ing the  heart,  they  soon  take  their  departure ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  story,  she  seems  likely  to  become  as  good 
a  humdrum  wife  as  any  that  might  be  selected  beneath  the. 
expanded  shade  of  St.  Paul's,  or  Notre  Dame.  ■   . 

Among  the  characters  incidentally  noticed  is  a  French 
Abb^,  who,  it  seems,  has  been  the  tutor  of  the  hero;,  and  he: 
is  one  of  those  accommodating  priests,  who  is '  under  no. 
great  uneasiness  for  the  morals  of  bis  jo^uny  ^ieodi*   ^I 
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never  considered,"  says  he,  "  StePanie  (the  misiriess  of  his 
married  pupil)  other  than  as  the  plaything  of  your  leisure 
boure;  then  how  could  she  prove  any  interruption  to  your 
rational  enjoyments?"  Emma  Parker,  these  arc  poisonous 
weeds  from  the  French  nursery  ;  and  we  do  not  wish  tliem 
to  become  indigenous  on  British  ground.  The  Abbe,  uot  con- 
tented with  this  oblique  praise,  compliments  his  el^ve  in 
direct  terms,  guilty  of  most  disgraceful  aberrations:  "You 
have  acted,"he  proceeds,  "  under  the  influence  of  the  staunch 
principles  of  delicacy  and  honour  implanted  in  your  breast." 
seriously,  Madam,  of  what  "  rational  enjoyments"  could 
iuchaetate  of  Mahometan  licentiousness  be  susceptible? 
Btid  where  is  "  the  delicacy  and  honour"  that  can  consort 
themselves  with  this  grossness  and  infamy  ?  But  the  clergy- 
man prescribes  some  bounds  to  his  liberality  in  such  matters. 
Stefanie,  not  contented  with  having  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  the  husband,  whether  in  the  capital 
of  France  or  Prussia,  had  the  insolence  to  require  that  the ' 
wife  should  become  her  friend  and  associate.  Scorn  and  in- 
dignation awakened  in  the  insulted  female,  she  repelled  tfaJB 
attempt.  Here  the  good  priest  interposes ;  and  in  the  most 
femiliar  manner  says  to  his  ward,  "  You  are  quite  rights 
Stefanie  would  indeed  be  an  ill-assorted  companion  for 
f'our  wife  :  had  you  endeavoured  to  have  promoted  such  an 
intimacy,  I  could  uo  longer  have  esteemed  you."  Venera- 
ble iustructor !  how  incalculabte  must  be  the  value  of  th^' 
esteem!  Pastor!  parent!  with  wh^t  filial  love  and  obedi- 
ence must  thy  counsels  be  regarded !  Clerk !  confessor ! 
what  perfect  whiteness  and  sanctity  must  thy  ablutions  and 
absolutions  confer ! 

Xhere  are  many  peculiarities  in  (he  style  and  composition 
on  which  we  are  unwilling  to  dilate,  as  the  authoress  may 
ponsider  it  an  excellence  to  produce  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  languages,  as  well  as  the  morals,  of  the  two 
countries ;  and  as  she  would  not  be  ri^id  in  the  latter, 
she  is  not  precise  in  Iha  former.  Under  these  circum- 
gtatices,  we  shall  only  say  generally,  that  she  is  an  amateur 
fn  fine  words ;  that  sne  is  fond  of  disturbing  the  sentiments 
df  Euclid,  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  and  other  "  old  Ro- 
mans;" and  that  there  is  a  pretty  sprinkling  from  the 
learned  fountains  of  antiquity,  in  every  part  of  the  work. 
'  We  have  seen  some  novels,  like  some  sermons,  with  aa 
little  reference  to  the  title  or  textasif  they  had  been  selected 
for  contrast ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  production 
before  ub  ;  yet  the  "  Self-Deceptioo"  i»  not  of  an  uncom- 
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IBM  biod,  or  rery  mndi  diverBified  in  ike  axeaautfmea  i 
the  tbree  iamy  coaptes  deceive  ttiemselTea  aa  to  tbe  exist- 
ence or  the  affection  they  bear  to  each  other;  two  of  them 
in  the  usual  vay,  before  tnarria^,  and  the  other  afterwards. 

It  is  to  the  commendation  of  Mies  Parker,  that  in  the 
course  of  her  work,  there  ace  none  of  those  tantalizing 
pauses  with  which  we  are  occasionally  tormented ;  eBpecially 
wh^j  in  iraitatioB  of  Ri^hardBon,  as  here,  the  episto^ir 
form  is  resorted  to.  When  this  is  the  case,  every  letter  i« 
frequently  an  episode,  and  the  narrative  is  so  painfully  io- 
terrupted,  that  the  pleasure  you  occaeionallv  receive  »  nut 
suSicieDt  compensation  for  what  yoii  endure  irom  the  inter- 
mittent fever  under  the  irritation  of  such  diaappointmenta. 
But  we  complain,  that  not  one  character  awakens  our  seaa* 
bility  and  regard :  the  ladies  are  either  simple  misses^  or 
learned  entfausiasts ;  and  the  gentlemen  either  mere  chev^* 
Iters  or  profound  metaphysicians ;  and  whatever  may  be  tbii 
advantageous  opportunity  some  of  these  dramaiis  pet^nsi 
may  aS^  to  Migg  Parker  to  exhibit  her  erudition,  we  caa 
assure  her  the  public  is  much  chagrined,  when  they  find,  ia 
attch  compositions,  the  gravity  of  the  school,  instead  of  the 
pl^fuln^ss  of  the  saloon ;  and  tbe  frigidity  of  the  he»d| 
instead  of  tbe  pathos  of  the  heart.  The  province  of  iiovel* 
writing,  like  that  of  poetry,  is  not  to  instruct,  but  to  de* 
light;  and  if  the  one  be  blended  with  the  other,  it  must  be 
in  such  ja  dexterous  way,  that  the  leading  purpose  be  never 
abandoned.         - 

After  all  we  have  said,  we  admit  this  work  to  be  nbov^ 
mediocrity.  The  lady'has  published,  besides  the  several  eSu« 
slons  noticed  in  the  title-page,  "  Elfnda,  or  the  Heiress  of 
Bel^ave,"  in  (our  volumes,  and,  in  as  many,  "Virginia,  or 
the  Peace  of  Amiens;"  so  that  she  has  hud  considerably 
practice;  and  from  tbe  retreat  of  Fairfield  House,  in  tha 
benign  atmosphere  of  Denbighshire,  we  may  expect  yet 
more  amusement  of  the  same  kind.  We  shall. not  fitil,  if^ 
oar  hopes  be  realized,  to  resume  our  . remarks ;  but  one, 
purpose'of  them  will  be  frustrated  ifthe  writer  should  de- 
rive from  our  observations  qo  benefit.  Her  intentitms  are- 
good, — and.  to  say  that  the  felicity  of  the  executton  is  not 
equal  to  the  merit  of  the  desi^,  is  asserting  of  her  that 
which'  we  must  at  alt  times'  affirna  of  the  most  eatimaUer 
pergpnsj  Whose  perlbrman'cea  invariably  &lf  dtott  of  t^Ncir 
wisbea. 
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Abt.  ViS..-^GuUanf  Prmcesi  of  Penia,  or  the  Vtrgm 
Queen^  Collected  from  the  oriemat  Persian.  Lonaun^ 
Jpbn  Souter,  1816.    Svo.  pp.  SiS. 

A  STRANGE  coiftradiction  generally  attends  political  ro> 
tnaDces:  at  the  time  they  arepubli^ihed  they  ere  well  under^ 
stood,  but  commonly  little  read ;  and  if  they  happen  to  floa^ 
on  the  top  of  the  stream  of  time,  and  are  picked  np  in  spme 
distant  generation,  they  are  little  understood,  but  orten  muci| 
read :  they  then  become  curious  and  entertaining,  an  givioe 
an  insight  iptothe  events  and  m^qneni  of  the.  times  ,iii  which 
they  were  written,  and  they  afford  onportujnities  to  learned 
and  industrious  commentators  to  unriddle  the  mystery,  an(i[ 
explain  the  allusions.  In  spite  of  himself  almost,  Rabetaiq 
has  been  crowdt^d  into  this  class  of  authors,  thongh  in  the. 
Prologue  to  Zo  Tiie,_/uic(i  4"  diets  heroiqites  de.Garagantua^ 
be  vehemently  protests  against  any  such  construction,  ask- 
ing if  Homer  were  to  be  accused  of  allegory;  or  if  tho 
assertion  of  an  ignorant  lubberly  friar  were  to  be  believed, 
that  Ovid,  in  writing  his  Metamorphoses,  meant  covertly^ 
to  allude  to  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  ?  Yet  we  hnow^ 
notwithstanding,  that  an  indefatigable'  Dutchman,  ^t  ^u. 
Chat,  spent  no  less  than  forty  years  of  his  life  at  Amster* 
dam  in  writing  notes,  to  ascertain  and  make  known  the  dark 
reftrenoes  contained  in  the  learned  discussions  upon  the 
breeches  of  the  hero,  and  his  disastrous  conflicts  with  tbs 
bun-bakers  of  Lema.  The  Argents  of  Barclay  has  been' 
attempted  to  be  illustrated  in  the  same  way,  by  several  able' 
writers  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  doubtless,  however 
vain  the  inquiry  as  to  its  result,  the  world  has  been  much' 
benefited  by  the  ingenuity  displayed,  the  learning  empl^^ed,; 
and  the  discoveries  they  have  jointly  effected.  -    i  - 

i'ha  work  before  us  is  a  political  romance,  and  thouen,! 
of  course,  we  do  not  by  any  means  rank  it  even  with  um, 
Ifist  named  of  the  above  performances,  we  should  ^Q.th*. 
author  great  injustice  if  we  did  not  admit  that  it  is  elit»-> 
taioiug,  ^od  interspersed  with  sensible  and  acute  obserM*. 
tlona  upon  events  and  their  ounsequences.  Excepting  tint' 
it  is  an  efibrt  of  sreater  talent,  it  resembles  the  maBB  M 
works  of  the  kind  that  the  r«ign  of  Charles  II.  br6uglri' 
into  the  world,  in  which  libidinousness  was  lashed,  and  ty-' 
ranny  tortured,  with  little  danger  to  the  anonymous  authars.^ 
Tbue,  in  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us,  the  govern-, 
meat  of  the  Prince  Regent  possesies  aii  additiuoal  fea(ur«j 
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of  resemblance  to  the  reijpa  of  the  rojal  adept  in  luxuij 

and  licentiousnees.     , 

Gulzara  professes  to  be  collected  from  tbe  Persian  :  tfaii 
expedient  is  the  clamsiest  part  of  the  performancet  and  a 
little  too  stale  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  volume  in  its  sale : 
(he  title  also  has  not  much  of  novelty,  and  by  the  generality 
of  readers  would  be  mistaken  for  one  of  those  idle  produc- 
tions BO  rife  in  our  day,  in  which  events  war  with  probabi- 
lity, and  words  with  sense.  Tbe  object  of  the  author  of 
Gulxara  is  lo  point  out,  without  more  than  necessary 
offence,  the  vices,  follies,  or  impolicies,  of  the  times,  and. 
of  those  who  live  in  them ;  and  if  he  have  taken  too  gloomy 
a  view  of  public  affairs,  he  is  at  least  not  singular  in  his 
opinions.  The  mode  he  has  adopted  of  cloaking  his  re- 
marks, takes  a  little  from  their  apparent  seventy;  and 
since  it  is  not  always  safe  to  call  things  by  their  right  names, 
or  to  describe  persons  by  their  true  characters,  he  has  inge* 
hiously  contrived  a  story  and  invented  personages,  to  whom 
he  can  more  freely  apply  his  censures  and  offer  his  advice. 
Thus  the  war  between  England  and  France  is  represented 
by  hostilities  between  Persia  and  Tartery :  Buonaparte  is 
called  the  enchanter  Noureddin ;  and  who  is  intended  by 
"  Ali  the  Magnificent,"  our  readers  wilt  probably  collect 
from  the  following  extract. 

<'  Such  was  the  Princesr  Gulzara,  when  the  Prince  her  fotber 
undertook  to  wield  the  sceptre,  in  the  name  of  the  f  rral  Abbas.  He 
quickly  displayed  his  capicity  for  goveniineat  by  nwasuies  of  ex- 
traordmary  enereyaud  vigour:  so  great  was  bis  application,  he  ab-. 
solutely  re-modelled  the  dress  of  the  whole  army  in  the  first  six 
moons,  and  devised  six-and-thirty  kiud  of  turbans  for  the  royal 
guards  in  particular.  For  many  weeks  the  avenues  to  the  palace 
were  crowded  with  tailors,  feather- makers,  and  artificers  in  gold,  io . 
silver,  and  jn  brass.  Six  hours  every  day  did  the  magnificenl  Ali ' 
dedicate  to  these  important  functious  of  royaVy;  aud  his  great  soul 
was  so  entirely  engrossed  by  them,  be  wholly  forgot,  when  the 
twelve  moons  were  expired,  that  his  ministers  were  not  of  his  own 
choosJDg,  and  continued  to  afibrdtbem  his  angust  protection.  Hii 
mother,  the  venerable  and  muniflcent  Gulitara  Lelamata;  who  be- ' 
fiiended  them,  was  delighted  with  her  son,  aud  used  her  powerfid 
JDfluence  to  preserve  in  him  the  same  happy  forgetfulness  of  friend- 
stfipand  of  injury.  Aided  by  a>niagnificent  festival,  she  completely 
succeeded :  the  Viceroy  retired  to  Us  closet,  called  his  most  feitbAu 
counsellors  around  him,  and  worked  night  and  day  at  the  plan  for, 
three  months,  dutiug  which  interval  he  Aiund  it  quite  impossiUe  to 
attend  to  minor  adbirs.  Astonished  at  so  much  assiduitv,  theniinis- 
ters  gave  hun  an  Aga  to  tie  up  his  papers,  appointed  bun'nfskter  of' 
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Jiii  own  revels,  and  presented  bim  with  a  cmte  blanche  m  to  the  ckeat 
of  the  anny.  Heavens !  what  f  Uttering  visions  1  what  rose-coloured 
day-dreams  1  Need  it  be  added,  tb»t  from  that  time  they  found  him 
tbe  most  phable  of  princes."    ^  11 — 12.) 

From  this  passage  the  reader  will  also  have  colltfcted  to 
whom  the  name  of  the  heroine  (Gulzara)  applies,  who, 
aller  the  death  of  her  father  Ali,  (in  consequence  of  a  shock 
jjiven  by  the  unexpected  return  to  Persia  of  his  divorced 
wife  the  Princess  Fatima,)  assumes  the  reins  of  governments 
In  treating  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Princess 
and  her  ministers,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  discuss  (and 
he  does  bo  with  some  skill,  though  now  and  then  dealing 
too  much  in  the  common-places  of  party)  various  political 
questions  of  magnitude.  The  Whigs  and  Tories  are  de- 
■ignated  by  the  terms  Worsted  ana  Silk  factions,  and  the 
religious  sects  are  marked  out  as  Seraphtcx  aad  Inde/htables ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  supply  a  clmis  to  the  allegory,  if  it  - 
may  be  so  called ;  since  none  who  read  the  work,  and  who 
have  at  all  attended  to  the  progress  of  events  of  late  years, 
can  be  dull  enough  to  require  it.  We  quote  the  following 
remarks  upon  the  effect  of  excessive  trade,  as  a  specimei^ 
of  such  p^rts  of  the  volume  as  are  devoted  to  topics  of  a 
graver  nature. 

"  With  respect  to  commerce  and  manufacture,  some  nnlucky  facts 
were  becoming  evident,  namely,  that  coiumerce  has  boundaries,  be- 
yond  which  it  may  cease  to  be  a  benefit;  and  that  the  monopoly^ 
which  may  be  produced  by  an  artificial  paralysis  of  civilized  rivalry, 
however  fevourable  to  temjiomry  prosperity,  is  sure,  in  the  end,  to 
prove  injurious — not  only  to  myriads  of  individuals,  by  drawing  ad- 
venture into  channels  which  mi;;ht  suddenly  dry  up,  but  to  the 
country  at  large,  by  the  unnatural  widening  of  a  basis  of  esertioD 
and  expense,  the  rapid  contraction  of  which  is  always  felt  to  the 
oationat  core.  Nor  was  this  all : — to  keep  up  a  feverish  prosperity, 
extended  hostility  was  not  only  advocated  upon  principles  disgrace- 
ful to  tbe  Persian  character,  but,  in  the  minds  of  the  very  prominent 
part  of  the  population,  the  mere  contingent  connection  of  commerce, 
with  war  was  converted  into  a  healthy  and  congenial  relationship. 
The  natural  retrocession  of  the  tide,  and  approaching  stagnation  of 
the  waters,  were  attributed  to  the  cutm  of  peace ;  and,  m  conse- 
quence  of  so  curious  a  mistake,  many  of  these  profound  discrimi- 
nalors  absolutely  bawled  out  for  a  war  with  their  very  best  customers, 
and  could  only  be  convinced  by  experience  that  they  were_  doing 
themselves  barm.  To  the  same  insatiate  craving  of  an  over-stimu- 
lated amietil 
nadooal  mon 
The  l^tinate '» 


iselyes  harm.  Jo  ttie  same  msatiate  cravmg  ot  an  over-sumn- 
I  araetite,  every  thing  ^reat,  magnanimous,  and  generous,  in 
>oal  morality,  in  speculation  at.least,  was  mercilessly  sacrificed.! 
l^tinate  stnigglei  iff  of^reued  humanity  were  to  be  asnsted 
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or  retanted  upon  tbe  principle  of  exportatitm;  and,  while  naflitng 
woald  be  more  proper  tbao  to  aswat  one  band  of -palrkits,  it  wat 
clear  Ihat  another  was  composed  of  rebeh.  Hid  great  enemies  to 
Persiui  manufacture.  Wfaat  rendei«d  thh  tbe  more  bdicrous  was, 
that  it  was  frequently  uUered  in  the  midst  af  the  gravest  seK'-conpli- 
tnent,  hy  iLe  merchants  at  dinner,  where  endless  goblets  of  the  wine 
of  Shiraz  were  swallowed,  in  himour  of  their  social  disinterestedneai 
md  unspeakable  gcneroitty. 

"  Of  the  real  rahie  of  these  OTerwhelming  fits  of  commercial 
prosperitv,  tbe  general  complaint  throughout  Persia,  after  havmg 
prcMTvea  Asia  and  legitimacy  by  aa  aH-oonqnering'peace,  afforded 
in  admirable  instance.  HercommMce  remained  uarintUed;  bat  it 
B*  longer  abounded  with  opportunities  to  make  fortunes  at  a  stroke, 
fv  to  transform  marohaots  into  princes  by  a  lucky  hit.  The  Bwncnus 
avenues  tiat  were  formedv  open  to  slow  and  cautious  industry  wen 
newly  filled  up ;  capital  alone  could  operate,  and  capital  had  almott 
{earned  to  despise  the  acquirement  of  mere  competency  and  inder 
pendeDce,— it  must  dazzle,  bay  half  a  dozen  villages,  and  build  pi- 
laces.  As  these  capabilities  ceased,  the  whole  fabric  they  had  created 
began  togi\'eway:  the  soil  felt  in  value,  its  lords  were  impove> 
risbed,  and  its  cultivators  ruined.  The  benefit  to  the  former  liad 
been  a  temporary  rent-roll  of  twice  tke  usual  amount,  inductm  to 
apropoitionale  eipenditure  and  taxation ;  and  to  tbe  latter,  the  ae- 
•lunulation  of  visionary  thousands,  wtiieh  now  melted  like  the  snows 
of  Caucasus  in  spring.  Innumerable  manu^turers,  who  had  beea 
sedut^  into  the  largest  scale  of  exertion,  found  themselves  simi- 
larly situated  ;  their  people  were  discharged  by  hundreds  ;  and  the 
delusive  supply  of  half  the  world,  clandestinely  made  away  with  to 
nipport  declining  credlt.'was  circulated  through  Ispahan  at  a  qoarter 
of  Its  prime  value :  and,  but  for  a  seasonable  peace  with  tlie  very 
peopfe  whom  the  Fersians  detested  for  resembling  themselves,  tbe 
mischief  would  have  bean  still  more  extensive.  Under  these  ap- 
pearances the  public  revenue,  like  the  ex(>endituTe  of  tbe  individual, 
beii^  founded  upon  a  tumour,  began  to  shrink  in  its  total,  and  the 
aUrmed  financier  to  study  the  nature  of  a  general  thaw.  The  very 
poor  really  suffered  least,  and,  with  certain  exceptions,  basked  into 
entire  pauperbm  with  little  concern.  The  philosophy  of  this  tbrir- 
u)g  body  of  Modems  was  owing  td  the  admirable  system  of  drill, 
ttpit^h  forniany  y^rs  bad  been  eauring  them,  morti  or  less,  toi 
dependence  upon  partial  relief,  so  that  they  gradually  rested  upon  it 
ifltogelher,  with  no  extraordinary  reluctance.  .  Regarded  poetically, 
tbe  stagoant  portion  of  humauity  alluded  to  might  be  compared  to 
die  mud  of  tbe  Nile  after  a  delugfe — supposing  the  said  mud  to 
bave  been  gratuitously  deprived,  by  some  Egyptian  politicians,  of 
every  ht^nt  particle  •«  vitality  and  productiveness."  (p.  129—133^ 

Thiscertainly  is  not  very  original,  but  itsbewsgood  senw. 
andintellif^noe;  and  tbat  the.  author  has  pot  :iatd  mucli' 
tkst  ianaw^ariscB  parinpsfrom  ^le  gr«at  rarietfr  of  ntfajeott 
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.  he  has  thought  fit  to  touch  upon :  politics,  religion,  and  the 
arts  BHd  eoienceH  are  all  cursorily  noticed ;  but  one  of  the 
best  portions  of  the  volume  is  the  ninth  chapter,  in  ffhidi 
he  -speaks  amon^  other  thhigs  of  ihe  poets  of  Persia :  in 
the  aubeequsnt  parai^raph  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wattfr 
Scott  are  exceeding^  well  bit  off  in  a  few  trords. 

"  The  most  iruitful  of  Ihew,  Said,  was  fenens  for  his  love  of  a 
particular  perind  of  PecRtan  hiitory,  frow  which  be  drew  all  bis 
iheqies,  with  a  facility  that  begaa  la  he  fatiguing  to  bis  F«aders. 
Xhe  cider  Uoies  of  our  own  country  ure  frequently  iuteresting,  and 
in  deBcriptiog  exceudiogly  picturtfsque ;  but  the  modes,  mannera, 
and  usages;  borses,  armour,  and  accoutrement;*  satraps,  slaves, 
damsels,  and  ladies,  of  the  age  of  the  Dariusses,  are  after  all  ex- 
haustible, and  wjwn  exhau»led,  should  be  allowed  to  re^t.  The 
mirie  was  a  good  mnle,  but  it  is  dend.  The  grent  forte  of  Said  was 
deaoription,  pftrticalariy  of  mttural  beauties,  and  the  peculiadties  of 
a  specified  locality.  He  had  ^o  tite  art  of  painting  motion  n 
rmatAfy,  tbat  his  works  foraied  a  kind  of  atmmt  abteura  of  battles, 
ofovdt,  apd  assBHiblijges.  Tliis  *incity  of  delineatioa,  with  ecea- 
MftmH  bloKl  and.  beautitui  toucbea  of  pHthos  aiid  reflection,  made 
up^be  atiit,  af  $aid;  \m  greatest  defect  wia  npetition'  and  naa- 
oerisoi-^e  wa^  ainaju  pronunog  another^  but  etemaUj  giviug  tht 
.^e."    (p.  143— 144.) 

^he  author  of  Galzara  is  not  deficient  in  humour,  and 
We  were  now  artri  then  reminded  for  a  moment  of  the  stile 
of  the  very  best  writer  in  thie  kind,  in  any  language :  but 
ne  such  pretensions  are  made:  Ihe  work  is  instructive,  en- 
tertrining,  and  now  and  then  sxtiricn},  and  that  is  perhaps 
all  that  its  Writer  intended. 

•  There  is  one  thing  that  might  have  improred  the  work, 
not'  enlj'  to  present  but  Rrtute  readers.  Viz.  if  the  author 
had  dwelt  more  upon  the  separate  characters  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Mintsters  of  AH  the  Magnificent.  This  was  not 
Mi)y  ft' iair  but  ft  happy  finb^t,  one  On  which  the'antbor 
>ii||ht  have  siiccessniUy  employed  the  powers  he  possesses 
of  satirical  banter  and  good-natured  ridicule.  At  the  same 
time  we  allow  that  his  readers  would  be  better  side  to  ntppFy 
tbia  defideo^  tb^a  any  other. 
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tlence  taken  be/ore  the   Committee.     LondoD,  Gale  and 
Fenner,  181G.    8vo.  pp.  608. 

Never  has  there  at  any  former  period  been  collected  a 
mass  of  more  copious  and  useful  information  on  the  state  of 
a  great  metropolis,  than  that  which  was  supplied  by  the 
labours  of  the  Select  Committees  of  Parliament  during  the 
last  session.  The  work  before  us,  which  has  been  printed 
for  general  circulation,  would  seem  to  comprise  almost 
every  thing  that  is  important  to  form  the  ground  of  those 
regulations  on  which  the  peace,  order,  and  good  goverm- 
ment  of  this  populous  ^nd  magnificent  emporium  of  arts^ 
commerce,  and  policy,  are  to  be  establishea. 

The  observatioDS  which  accompany  the  Report  are  few 
but  important.  The  Committee  has  discovered,  in  the 
progress  of  its  duties,  that  a  very  large  number  of  poor 
oliilaren  are  wholly  without  the  means  of  instruction,  al- 
though their  parents  appear  to  be  generally  very  deBirous 
of  obtaining  that  advantage  for  them.  The  Committee 
ucknowledges  the  beneficial  effects  upon  all  those  divisions  of 
tbe  population  which,  assisted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
various  charitable  institutions,  have  enjoyed  the  advaotaget 
of  education  ;  and  the  same  Committee  ezpresses  its  per* 
suasionthat  the  greatest  benefit  would  result  to  the  coun- 
try, if  Parliament  were  to  take  proper  measures,  in  con- 
currence with  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  community, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  means  of  instruction,  and  to 
extena  that  blessing  to  the  poor  of  every  description. 
'  It  wafi  no  part  of  the  duty  assigned  to  this  Committee  to 
examine  the  state  of  education  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
metropolis,  but  having,  by  the  benevolent  ze^l  of  some 
individuals,  obtained  various  communications  regarding 
public  instruction  elsewhere,  it  recommends  the  appoidt- 
nient  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  to  examine  into  the 
uanageDient  of  charitable  donations,  Especially  in  the  larger 
towus,  and  generally  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  orders.. 

In  the  ensuing  session  the  Committee  intends  to  prepare 
a  report  of  its  opinion  upon  the  different  objects  of  inquiry, 
and  it  will  be  received  no  doubt  with  the  reelect  tint  is 
due  to  one  -  of  the  most  ioteregtiag  ,H|id  yalifi^>]e  doofuqeoti 
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tbat  can  he  provided  under  the  auspices  of  our  national 
representation,  as  referring  to  tlie  happiness  and  tranquil- 
lity of  this  mighty  city,  or  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  goniGwbere 
denominates  it,  "  Cor  Reipublkie,  el  epitome  lolius  regni." 

The  facts  already  ascertained  are  very  iipportant.  In  a 
population  of  17  or  18,000  in  Spitalfields,  it  was  found  that 
about  2000  children  are  uneducated,  (p.  20).  In  South- 
wark4000  families  visited  had  H,470  children,  at  between 
'fire  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  which  6020  were  without 
either  education  or  the  means  of  it.  In  an  eastern  district, 
bounded  by  the  Thames,  Gracechurcb  Street,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  through  Kingsland  Road  to  Stamford  Hill,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  250,000,  of  which  30,500  are  un- 
taught, and  according  to  a  general  estimate  of  Mr,  Wm'. 
Allan,  treasurer  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
the  children  in  IjOndon  uneducated  amount  to  100,000! 

Such  is  the  slate  of  the  capital  of  the  most  enlightened 
1[ingdom  of  Europe,  and  what  must  be  the  melancholy 
condition  of  those  of  other  countries,  where  the  seductions 
to  vice  are  not  less  numerous  and  powerful,  and  where  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  is  yet  more  .general?  But  our 
business  is  by  practical  means  to  reform  our  own  country, 
not  by  theoretical  speculations  to  estimate  the  miechievoua 
circumstances  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Butterworth,  M.  P.,  in  his  examination  before  the 
Committee,  was  asked  as  to  the  effects  of  the  want  of'  edu- 
cation :  "  i  have  observed,"  says  he,  (p.  518)  "  that  igno- 
rance in  general  produces  vice  in  its  most  hideous  form,  and 
that  idleness,. disobedience  to  the  laws,  and  all  kinds  of 
profligacy  are  its  necessary  consequences."  He  afterwards 
observes,  (p.  519)  "  With  this  ignorance  of  moral  obliga- 
tion is  connected  the  evil  of  mendicity,  which  leads  many 
children  to  acts  of  thieviiw.  They  are  in  the  habit  of 
caming  with  the  money  which  they  beg,  and  when  Uiey 
lose  their  money  they  recruit  their  stock  by  criminu 
courses." 

A  most  serioiis  consequence  of  this  want  of  education  ii 
the  filth  and  disease  such  a  degraded  condition  occasions, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  to  what  reach  this  evil  is  ex- 
tended in  a  crouded  city.  It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the 
Committee,  on  the  examination  of  a  surgeon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  "  Dr.  Adams  has  observed,  in  his  book, 
that  infectious  complaints  prevail  throughout  the  year  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles's ;"  and  the  &ct  was  confirmed  by 
the  geotleman  to  whom  tlra  inquify  was  addressed,  and  wb* 
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Jbad  Abundant  ppportunitiea  of  determming  the  correctneM 
of  it  by  pereona)  inspeoMoo  and  regular  allendance.  (p. '151.) 
Among  the  materials  of  information  on  the  actual  Rtate 
of  the  means  of  public  instruction,  we  have  an  accoust 
from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
an  alphabeltcal  arrangement  of  the  Charity  Schools  an* 
nually  ageembled  at  Ht.  Paul's,  with  the  numoep  of  children 
and  other  particulars,  (p.  1S3 — 185).  These  documents 
were  enclosed  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to. the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  by  Pr*  Gaskin,  secretary  to 
the  same  society. 

"Sir. 

"  I  trairimit  tn  yoD  a  ptper  contaioia^  in  account  tif  th«  ffmlptt 
ftad  pBvment)  of  tke  Society  for  ptomoting  Chmdan  Knowlei^)^ 
tm  ooe  year,  ending  at  the  Bnaual  audit  in  April  lul.     FromlbU 
p&p«r  it  will  ippear,  tbat  besides  the  sums  ai 
remains  a  very  considerable  suoi  due  to  th 
fereace   between  32,857/.  7>.  Bd.   and   20, 
transmit  a  "  General  Account  of  the  Sociel 
1813,  the   lust   that   was' printed  ;  and   the 
jear  1814  r  that  for  1815,  not  being  yet  rear 
former  of  these  yaii*9i]F  find,  page  275,  an  ! 
Sdiools  of  the  metropnlis;  but  they  are  onl 
Mtraal  aMembtbge  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

to  all  other  Charity  Schools  in  connection  with  the  churi*;  tfcft 
•f^Iy  ti>r  tbeia  tbrougb  tlie  mediua  of  memben  vfthe  Sikiety, 
bvbks  ara  AirDishtd  on  the  customary  terms,  tin  Sncitty  brin^  at 
about  oBC-balf  at  the  expedsc.  I  shall  be  happy  to  farniib  tay 
other  iuformalion  in  aiy  power;  and  reauun, 

"  gir,  v«fy  Kipectfully  ytHWSi 

"  GeokcbGabkin." 
"  Barlletl's  Buildings,  May  31,  1816."  '       i   .>      . 

We  cannot  quit'the  solyect  of  the  parochial  sdtiooW  irtth- 
«tit  ettpnedtly  recommending  tbat  tbe  ^ubscHbers  themeelves - 
would  not  satts^  their  generous  feelings  by  merely  givioj 
their  money,  but  would  personally -attend  to  Ihe.selfection 
of  masters  and  mistresses  and  not  consign  the  importAUt 
^ties  9Hcfi  inBtrttctors  have,  to  discharge  to  irtcompeteat 
iRthvidnala,  who  undertate  the-  employment  &s  heiag  them- 
selrea  objetia  of  charity.  Qoarterlj  extminattbUB,  and 
M^nlar  triitatiotis  of  the  parents,  to  i nqiffi" *""""""*"'" '**^'™* 
racter  <^  thfe  cfeildr«n,  ^orild  aWb  be  attenl 
eife«tB,  bnd  these  institutions^  under  sllCln 
fclftrMltbe  VdliiftHe  pUri)oee^  fof  ttMch  <^ 
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-clHTefoit  eeUfriotu  persnasione  of  those  to  wfaom  these 
public  means  of  education  are  applied.  Ckt  this  subject  it 
WB8  inquired  of  Mr.  Butterworth,  whether  it  me  hi  his 
opinion  denirable  to  unite  all  denominations  of  protestants 
in  some  general  plan  of  giving  instruction  to  the  poor  I  The 
question  gave  rise  to  the  following  judicious  reinarbs,'br 
tnat  honourable  member. 

"  Considering  the  prejudices  of  partialilie«  that  einr,  I  scarcely 
tbinh  sDcb  a  plan  practicable,  wher«  catechismt  are  insnted  upon-; 
but  Mr.  Crera,  nf  Blachwall,  has  giveb  in  hii  evidence,  somie  ac* 
count  of  an  approach  towards  anion ;  if,  however,  ft  be  notpmi- 
tlcable  to  unite  different  denominaticHis,  1  would  much  rather  see 
tivnl  »clieols  than  none  at  all,  I  am  not  sure,  imleH,  whether  Hfo 
ijsttroh  are  not,  on  uiuny  accounts,  extreiDcly  desirable  to  ittmulate 
Mch  other,  and  if  earned  on  without  hostility,  may  be  mutually 
useful  to  each  other  and  tn  society.  In  a  country  like  this^  when 
the  views  of  individuals  are  so  various  on  re)it:iou9  subjecta,  I  nra 
not  aware  that  vm  union  of  all  parties  in  one  specific  and  uniforrii 
pJBa,  is  necessary  for  the  great  end  of  general  instruction.  I  appre- 
hend, that  if  the  nationsl  establishment  were  to  pursue  the  excelleitt 
phin  which  it  has  adopted,  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  is  capable 
of  being  carried,  and  If  at  the  same  time  the  tari^tas  other  denoia}- 
natioin  of  christians  who  cannot  conscientioasly  joio  in  those  plans, 
were  lealously  to  purtjoe  their  Beteral  systems  of  education,  (inpi- 
po«iRg  the  BiUe  to  be  always  tauxbt)  I  aai  of  opioiwi  that  in  a  abort 
period  fffovision  sn^bt  be  made  lor  tUe  education  of;  the  whole  ^^ 
venile  population  of  the  country ;  and  I  apprehend  that,  while  every 
eiM|OurfiK'ii'^i>t  is  given  to  tlie  national  schools,  due  encouragemeot 
Blight  also  be  given  to  thf  British  and  Foreign  Scliqol  system,  and 
to  other  schools  not  exclusively  connected  with  the  national  esta- 
blishment." 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Walmsley,  secretary  to  the  National 
Society,  in  his  examination,  supplied  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  establishment,  that  will  be  acceptaJble  to 
oiir  readers. 

**  Ctin  you  tell  the  c«mmittee  bow.  ttiich  Udney  you  htfrc  icl- 
ocmd  from  your  cMDBieneeteeBt  I— Fran  the  estmisbmetft  <tf  the 
vocie^  in  1411,  to  Ibe  begmning  of  Jnne,  leifi,  the  whole '  im* 
was  ntber  more  than  34,000/:  tlie  greeteC  part  of  which  bad-  thw 
been  applied  ia  tbe,  erection  and  edargeuent  t^  bwldiagi  ibt 
Bcbools;  since  that  lime  wc  have  received  au  additional  MuthottHtBd 
pouixla,  in  BOi»e^acuee  of  a  stroBg  appeal  made  to  the  publico  oa 
the  exhausted  state  of  oar  teannrees. 

"  How  matti  is  your  income  ia  tmmmak  BitbiGiiptiow3-fl'ih«mld 
iMHiBW  rfwat  lavU.  a  yaar. 
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"  The  ngulir  subM:n{>ti«i]s,  or  iacloding  cauni  domtioiw  1— No, 
•nnuil  lubscriplioos  only. 

"  How  manyGchooU  have  been  erected  ijoce  tbe  begianiag] — 
Tbere  ii  ooly  the  National  School  we  have  erecttKl  altogether. 

"  Wbeieu  that  t— Baldwin's  Gardens  GrayVInD-Lane. 

"  How  many  schools  have  you  contributed  towards  the  erecti<»i 
or  cxtenaion  ofT — Up  to  June,  1815,  a  hundred  and  twenty-two 
■cbools  have  been  erected  or  enlarged  by  the  partial  assistance  of 
the  National  Societyi  in  lumt  from  15/.  to  500/.;  considerable 
supplies  of  elementary  books  have  been  furnished ;  336  masters  and 
80  mistreises,  have  been  trained  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  national  system,  and  are  now,  with  few  enc^tions,  condnctiog 
important  •cImoU  in  town  and  country ;  whilst  a  succession  of 
BMsters  has  also  been  kept  in  constant  pay  at  the  Central  ScbooL- 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  out  wherever  their  services,  were  le- 
quired  for  the  formation  of  new  or  the  regiilatioD  of  old  establisb- 
ments ;  and,  lastly,  besides  that  great  number  of  children  who  have 
already  quitted  the  different  national  schools  after  having  received  I 
competent  share  of  instruction,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
children  are  actually  returned  to  the  committee,  as  at  this  tine 
under  a  course  of  education  in  570  schools  fonnerly  nailed  to  tbe 
National  Society.  Since  that  period,  I  should  thmk  about  149 
scboolshave  been  united,  in  addition  to  that  670. 

'*  Do  you  include  in  the  above  calculation  tbe  Sunday  achoob 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  couutry  t — Yes."    (p.  W — M.) 

Tbe  same  gentlemaa  Btates  the  grants  made  b;  the  So- 
cie^,  with  the  expense,  and  time  required  for  instroction. 
"  Grants  of  Money  made  by  tbe  National  Society. 

J813  -••--   £2,333 

1814 8.883 

1815 4,610 

1816 3,120 

'  £13,782 

"  According  to  the  plan  ^f  the  National  Society,  what  ti  tbe 
espeose  of  books  for  fifty  boys  1— The  total  expenw  of  books  for 
My  children  is  ii.  3s.  lid.  amounting  to  less  than  sixpence  for  each 
child ;  but  as  under  good  raanagemeot  each  of  tbe  tracts  compre- 
hended in  this  calcuktion  will  serve  six  cbildroi  in  suocessioD,  tbe 
leal  expense  for  hooks,  for  suitable  instruction  in  reading  and  in  die 
firat  rudiments  of  religion,  cannot  be  calculated  at  more  than  om 
penny  fur  each  child. 

:    "  What  is  the  expense  of  slates  and  pencils  for  tbe  same  immbtf  1 
— Not  more  than  two-pence  halfpenny  «  child. 

"  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  estimate  o(  tbe  expense  at 
teaching  500  uiildren  1— The  room  being  ^veu,  I  corMCne  fiwr 
shillings  and  two-pence  a  head  abundantly  sufficient. 
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"  Aod  proportionably  larger  for  a  amaller  number,  aad  smaller 
for  a  larger  number? — Yes,  of  course. 

"  What  is  the  longest  time  that  jou  take  a  boy  for  educalionl — - 
We  admit  them  at  seven  years  old,  and  ihey  may  remain  till  they  are 
fourteen ;  I  should  conceive  two  years  abundantly  sufficient  for  any 
boy. 

"  Does  hot  one  great  advantage  of  this  system  consist  in  its 
keeping  every  one  of  the  boys  actively  at  work  durine  the  whole 
timet — Yes,  and  I  may  add  that  thev  have  not  aa  idle  moment, 
(p.  56—57.) 

Mr.  Allen,  treasurer  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  underwent  a  long  and  interesting  examination; 
and  being  recalled,  explained  the  extent  of  the  deficiency 
of  education  throughout  the  country,  and  the  sum  that 
would  he  adequate  to  supply  every  child  requiring  this  sort 
of  assistance  throughout  the  island. 

'  "  From  your  observation  upon  the  state  of  education  among  the 
lower  orders,  what  should  you  say  was  the  proportion  of  unedu- 
cated poor  in  the  country  generally  1  As  fer  as  our  inquiries  have 
gone,  it  has  appeared  tliat,  taking  the  whole  population,  about  one 
in  twenty  would  require  education  upon  the  general  plan  ;  that  b, 
we  calculate  that  one-trfentieth  part,  including  all  ages,  requirS  to 
be  assisted  in  education. 

"  Do  you  mean,  that  supposing  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  to  be  ten  millions,  about  live  hundred  thousand  require  edu- 
cation 1— Certainly ;  Itbink  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it  without  assistance. 

"  What  should  you  calculate  would  be  the  expense,  upon  the  British 
and  foreign  school  plan,  of  giving  education  to  that  number  t — ^The 
expense  will  vary  according  to  local  circumstances ;  where  the  num- 
ber of  children  are  sufficient  to  form  a  school  of  500  or  SOO  in  one 
place,  the  total  expense  per  annum,  in  my  opinion,  need  not  exceed 
3001.  or  so  much.  We  generally  calculate  that  the  expense  per 
head,  in  the  largest  schools,  should  not  exceed  five  or  six  shil- 
lings ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  local  circumstances,  such  as  the  price 
of  provisions,  the  rent  of  premises,  &c.  will  cause  a  difference  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

"  Should  you  think  twelve  shillings  a  head  a  feir  average,  taking 
schools  of  all  sizes  into  account,  one  witii  another  1 — Yes, 

'  "  Do  you  mean  thereby  to  cover  the  expenses  of  school-rooms  t — 
All  expenses,  except  those  requisite  for  the  first  erection  of  the  build<- 
ing;  but,  as  I  slated  before  upon  my  last  examination,  the  expense 
orcvery  school  upon  the  British  and  foreign  society  plan,  consists  in 
die  salary  oftheraaster,  therent  ofthe  room,  and  about  20/.  moi^or 
less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school,  tor  apparatus,  together  with 
Iheexpensoof  scliool.-ro<nis,  fuel,  &fi.  ■  '      -. 
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"  Hkb  do  yon  mean  to  calculate,  thatlVom  three  to  &ur  handre^. 
tbovsand  pounds  a  year  would  suffice  for  the  education  of  atl  the' 
pDor  now  unedacated  1— Certainlj ;  if  the  sum  of  400,000/.  could 
be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  every  child  Tequiriog  this  sort  of  educa- 
tbn  might  be  prnrided  with  H  1broH|hout  England  and  Wales,  so  as 
to  leave  not  an  uneducated  person  m  the  country;  and  in  my  opi- 
idon,  a  much  smaller  sitm  would  tulBce. 

"  Do  yon  coDsider  this  is  a  moderate  or  large  estimate  1 — Cer- 
tainlj  as  a  large  estimate. 

"  Can  you  give  tlie  Committee  any  estimate,  generally,  of  the  ex- 
penMS  of  a  school-room  1 — ^Tbe  idiooUtowm  at  Kin^kxad,  ia  Ike 
neigllbourhood  of  Uondon,  was  erected  for  a  less  sum  tbaa  400/.,  and- 
will  contain  3Q0  children ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  couotry,  as  old 
bam  or  an  old  warehouse  might  be  found,  which  would  prevent  the 
necessity  of  erectiog  a  dew  building. 

**  Should  ymi  say,  that,  generally  speaking,  in  the  neighbourhoAl 
of  London,  a  building  for  SOOf.  would  admit  from  500  to  000' 
chUdreo  into  the  schooll — I  should  think  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred. It  is  to  be  recollected,  in  e^matiag  the  expense  for  a  certain 
number  of  scbolaxs,  we  calculate  upon  the  number  of  children  who 
sball  he  at  any  one  time  receiving  the  benefits  of  educatioa  in  one 
scbool-room,  but  it  nevei  happens  that  the  total  number  are  always 
present.  Thus,  in  a  school-room  which  is  calculated  to  hold  1000. 
children,  you  will  never  get  more  than  between  800  or  900  la  attend 
at  one  tixne,  and  that  is  particularly  the  case  in  mauujacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  person»  will  keep  Ineir  children  at  home  a  day  or  two  for  f;erlani 
puqwses  of  business,  but  still  they  ate  getting  about .  three  or 
four  times  as  much  instruction  as  they  would  procure  in  a  Sundajf ' 
aahooL 

"  Suppose  a  grant  were  made  merely  of  the  money  required  to 
build  the  schnol,  and  the  annual  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  by 
suhscriplions,  would  such  meet  with  assistance,  in  your  apprehen- 
sion, in  the  prosress  of  the  system  1 — In  my  apprebeasioa  it  woidd 
do  ev£ry  thing,  because  it  would  encourage  b«oevoteat  petsoos  in  tibt 
neigbbfuirhood  to  promote  school  asaociatioasthrausbout  Ihieir  dis- 
tricts, on  the  plan  recommended  by  the  British  aad  foreign  scliJool 
saciety,  in  whicfa  the  poor  thenuelvea  would  become  interested  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  receive  it.  not  nieiely  as  aa 
act  »S  charity,  bat  a;*  a  thing  wbich  tbey  themselves  bad  sub- 
scribed for."    (p.  204— 2i)&) 

Mr.  Franm  Place,  who  was  particularly  Hcguainted  with 
the  Lancasterian  echeme,  gives  that  plan  a  decided  prefe' 
rence,  on  account  of  the  accommodation  and  care  of  the 
children,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  mode  of  instruction.  Ac- 
cording to  that  tnethod,*he  compiUea  the  maximiuD  of  ex- 
pense for  a  school  capable  of  gontainiflff  600  boy*  a'-' — 
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aliilliii^,  and  the  minimum  twelve  shillings,  per  annnm, 
supposing  no  charge  of  rent  for  the  school -rooms,  (p.  474.) 
Od  the  subject  of  these  apartments,  Mr.  Wakefield  in  his 
examination  observed,  that  the  mere  aasjalance  from  go- 
vernment to  provide  them  gratis,  would  be  so  great  ao 
encouragement  to  education,  that  subscriptions  would  in- 
crease, and  the  zeal  and  the  liberality  of  the  public  would 
be  suffident  for  all  other  purposes.  With  regard  to  the 
cliarge  of  teaching,  the  computation  of  this  gentleman  ie 
mucn  below  that  of  Mr.  Place  :  he  says  that  one  penny  fiw 
each  child  per  week  would  be  adequate  ;  and  he  adds,  '*  I 
am  not  speaking  from  any  calculation  of  my  own,  but  from 
the  information  1  have  received  in  conversation  with  the 
different  committees  to  which  1  belong,  for  schools  under. 
th?  Lanqisterian  system."     (p.  79.) 

.  It  is  impossible  that,  in  any  terms  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pression of  our  feelings,  we  can  recommend  this  work  and- 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  public  We  plead  the: 
cause  of  the  rising  generation  and  of  posterity— of  those 
wholly  incapable  of  judging  of  the  importance  of  instruc- 
tion to  their  morals  and  their  happiness.  Could  we  bring 
forward  to  observation  the  myriads  of  human  beings  in 
helpless  infancy,  whose  love  and  gratitude  will  reward  the 
active  friends  of  humanity  :  could  these  friends  behold  the 
workings  of  the  heart,  the  trickling  (ears,  the  loud  and 
yet  tremulous  joys  of  the  innocent  beneScieries  of  their 
seal  and  liberality,  all  admonition  would  be  vain,  and  all 
exhortation  needless ;  and  Britain,  in  the  possession  of  a 
rirtupus  and  intelligent  people,  would  find  a  better  seiAi- 
rity  for  her  liberty,  her  constitution,  and  her  laws,  than 
all  the  restrictions  and  limitations  that  legal  ingenuity- 
can  invent,  national  jealousy  demand,  or  lawless  ambitioa 
require. 
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For  out  nf  the  (tide  Mdes,  as  nen  saieth, 
Cometb  all  Ibis  ikw  come,  fro  yere  to  ytn ; 
And  wt  nf  old  booket,  in  good  faietb, 
CMWtfa  all  this  neve  tcitDoc  that  men  lert. 

Ckmittr't  Amaa.  rfl'hmltf,  it,  4. 

Abt.  XI.— ^  Method/or  Trauell.  Shewed  by  taktag  the 
view  of  France.  Js  it  ttoode  m  the  years  of  ourjLord 
1598.  London,  printed  by  Thomas  Cbbedb,  d:  d: 
pp.  170.  4to. 

The  object  of  Sir  Robert  DBllin$ton,  the  ODthor  of  tbii 
rare  and  curiooB  work,  wae  to  point  out  to  the  indWiduRlt 
at  the  lime  he  wrote,  about  to  make  excureions  upon  th* 
Continent,  how  thej  might  bett  Improve  their  time  while 
dbMnt,  by  obBervutioAS  upon  the  governments,  institBtions, 
and  awnnere  of  the  people,  they  visited  ;r-that  (he;  migbt 
not  merely  go  there  and  back  again,  making  themseWn 
nahances  while  abroad  bv  iheir  self  sofEciencj',  and  on  their 
retarn  heme  bj  their  aKctation,  havii^  learnt  nothing  but 
to  prate  about  objecta  they  had  never  seen,  and  things  the/ 
could  never  understand. 

A  work  of  the  kind  at  the  present  mooient  might  not  be 
ilM^lesH  when  tboee  who  have  made  trips  for  a  few  days  to 
France,  or  the  Netherlands,  undertake  to  speak,  to  write,, 
and  to  print  uti  sagacittusly  and  d^finitivel;  upon  all  (opid 
as  if  tbev  had  resided  for  as  many  years,  with  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  their  knowledge  ttnd  of  fbrtnin^  their 
opinions.*  This  is  utie  reason  why  we  have  chosen  this 
"  Method  for  Trauel"  ss  the  subject  for  the  present  article, 
at  a  time  when  so  many  travellers  are  returning,  or  have 
returned,  to  their  native  countrvj  to  whom  we  should  be 
unwilling  to  apply  the  satire  of  the  old  critic — "  a  horse  io 
a  malt-mill  is  as  lar  in  the  morning  as  at  night,  when  he 
hath  done  his  days-work— so  many  travellers  are  as  wise 
when  they  go  forth  as  when  they  come  home."f     Another 

■  Undonhtedljr  tbe  best  work  recenUj  pablished  upon  tbe  atste  of  Fnwce 
U  tbat  of  Mr.  John  Scott :  tlie  antlior'g  talent  in  tbe  book'inakiBi;  art  1«  h 
considerable  aa  hii  other  talents,  whicb  are  b;  no  means  iasignifieuit :  be 
was  absent  from  Loudon  only  three  weeks,  and  yet  on  his  retnni  pom 
from  the  press  obBervations  upon  tbe  moral,  politick,  and  financiaJ  state  of 
France ;  the  manners,  opinions,  and  fashions  of  tbe  people ;  tbeir  donwitK 
kabitB  and  loeial  diapogitioni.  We  hare  forgotten  mncb  of  this  de^aoit 
and  taking  title. 

»  Meres' iHiUwlu  Tamiu,  im,  *).  »t. 
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resBOB  is  the  interett  that  will  now  naturally  be  taken 
by  intelligent  tsuriats  in  the  state  of  France  more  thRo 
two  centuries  ago,  deeoibed  by  a  man  of  acuteness  and 

learning. 

Sir  Robert  Dalliofton  having  been   knighted  by  King 
Jaoiea,  was  appointed  to  the  important  office  of  lister  of 
the  CharterHou8e,on  the  recommendation  of  Prince  Charles^ 
who  in  the  year  following  ascended  the  throne.     Hih  origin 
W86  probabi;  low,  as,  accordiog  to  Fuller,  he  was  first  bilue- 
derk  of  Bennet  College,  and  afterwards  kept  a  school  in 
^orfolh,  where  gaining  sufficient  niDiiey  for  bis  purpose,  he 
travelled  through  France  and  Italy.     Oi  ' ' 
niade  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
rtf  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Prince  Char) 
domination  to  the  mastership  of  the  Cha 
place  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  dej 
tfge  of  seventy-six.     Fuller  (no  mean  a 
-  lie  had  an  excellent  wit  and  judgment, 
t^t  he  was  highly  respected,  as  three 
pointed  to  assist  him  in  his  office  in  his  old  age.     Jt  is  re-. 
ported   that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  custom  of 
putting  parts  of  the  Scriptures  iuto  Latin  verse;  a  practice^ 
we  believe,  now  generally  followed  in  public  schools.     On 
entering  upon  his  duties  at  the  Charter  House,  he  was  greeted 
in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  by  Dr.  Gray,  the  second  master, 
of  which  two  are  given  by  Fuller.     He  was  the  author  of 
several  other  woiks  besides  that  on  our  table.    I.  He  joined 
some  of  his  fellow  collegians  in  Epitaphs  upon  Sir  W.  Buttes, 
who  died  in  1583.    2.  A  Survey  of  t\^e  Great  Duke's  Slate 
of  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1596.    8.  Aphorismes  Civil  and 
Military,  &c.  1615.     The  last  is  much  applauded  by   his 
quaint  but  learned  biographer. 

The  «  Method  for  Trauel"  has  no  date,  but  that  of  1606 
bas  been  assigned  to  it,  and  probably  it  is  nearly  correct^ 
because  the  author  speaks  in  it  of  the  late  Queen,  and  men- 
tions his  having  past  the  prime  of  bis  life. 

The  address  to  the  reader,  which  follows  the  title,  ia 
remarkable  principally  for  the  censure  it  contains  of  the 
vast  number  of  Jight  pamphlets  published  about  that  time^ 
^  more  for  the  printer's  gain  than  the  author's  credit,  or 
benefit  ofus  the  readers."  It  is  succeeded  by  a  digested  table 
of  things  Decessary  to  be  observed  by  travellers,  and  then 
we  arrive  at  a  preliminary  discourse  called  'Mhe  method 
far  trauel,"  which  is  an  explanation  and  enlargement  of 
the  table :  after  stating  that  "  base'  and  vulgar  spirits  hotier 
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still  about  home,"  and  that  "  those  are  niore  nobla  ^kI 
divine  that  imitate  the  Utamiu  and  ioy  ia  notioD,"  be 
proceed*  tbui : 

"  He  therefore  tliat  intends  to  Tratull  out  of  his  owne  countij, 
must  likewise  resolue  to  Trauell  out  nf  his  country  &shion,  and  io" 
deed  out  of  hiinselfe:  that  is,  out  of  his  former  inleinp«rate  Rwd- 
mg,  disordimte  drinking,  thrift-lesse  gaming,  fruit-]esse  time  spend- 
ing, violent  exercising,  and  irregrtlar  niisgoueniing  whatsoeuer:  be 
must  determine,  that  the  end  of  his  Trauell  is  his  ripening  in  know- 
ledge; and  the  end  of  his  knowledge  is  the  seruice  of  bb  couotrie^ 
wbicli  of  right  challengelb,  the  better  part  of  vs. 
.  "  This  is  done,  by  Prtteruation  of  himselfe  from  the  hazards  of 
Traiull,vaA  O&sn-iMfsQRof  what  Im  heaies  and  sees  in  his tiauelling.' 
tbt  hazards  are  two :  of  the  minde,  and  of  the  body ;  that,  by  the, 
infeetton  of  errors  ;  this  by  the  corruption  of  manners.  For  nhn  so 
dnDkclfa  of  the  poysonous  cup  of  the  one,  or  tasteth  of  the  »owei 
Kquor  of  tbe  other,  looseth  the  true  rellisb  of  religion  and  vertue, 
bnngeth  borne  a  leprous  soule,  and-^  tainted  body,  relaiaing  no- 
thing but  the  shame  of  either,  or  repelance  of  both:  wlierof  in  my 
tniuell  I  bane  seene  some  examples,  and  by  them  made  tbe  vse  to 
it  both  miscbiefes,  which  I  will  briefly  sfaewe." 


He  then  gives  the  trareller  advice  respecting^  th«  preser- 
Tation  of  faia  religion,  tbe  acquirement  of  languages,  aad 
other  needful  points  :  what  be  observes  of  the  expenses  of 
a  traveller  is  worth  extracting,  for  tbe  sake  of  compariaon 
with  those  at  present  ueuall;  incurred, 

"  Mony,  the  sinues  of  warre,  and  soule  of  TVatieil,  as  at  home, 
so  abroade  is  the  man.  They  say  he  should  haue  two  bagges,  the 
one  of  crownes,  the  other  of  patience  :  but  howsoeuer  Ibis  last  be 
cmplie,  /  coutd  wish  that  other  weie  still  full:  whereout  he  must 
proportion  his  yearely  expeuce,  not  exceeding  the  Kmmits  of  his 
propounded  allowance.  If  he  Troue// without  a  seiuant,  fourscore 
pouuds  sterling  is  a  competent  proportioD,  except  he  leame  to  ride : 
if  he-maintaine  both  these  charges,  he  can  be, allowed  no  lease  tlmi 
one  hundred  and  fifiie^ouodes:  and  to  allowe  aboue  two  hundred, 
were  superfluous,  and  to  his  hurlc  And  thus  rateably,  according 
to  the  number  he  keepeth. 

"  Tbe  ordinarie  rale  of  bis  espence,  is  this  i  ten  gold  crownes  a 
moneth  his  owne  dyet,  eight  for  his  man  (at  the  most)  two  crownes 
a  moneth  his  fenciug,  as  much  dancing,  .no  lesse  his  reading,  &  6(- 
tene  crownes  roonethly  bis  riding:  but  f^is  exercise  bee  shall  dis- 
continue all  the  heate  of  the  yeare.  The  remainder  of  bb  160. 
pound  I  allsw  him  for  a{)parell,  boekes,^  ThmeUing  charges,  tennis 
|riay,  aod  otberextraordiDBrie  espences/'     ' ' 

f'  The  view  of  France  as  it  stoodeiff-.the  jreare  i&SR," 
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commences  wUh  a  general  description  of  the  territory  and 
its  limits,  and  with  notices  of  the  luost  important  havens  and 
cities  systematically  arranged.  The  author  afterwards  ar* 
rives  at  Paris,  and  describes  the  public  and  private  build- 
ings of  note,  shrewdly  adding  the  following  anecdote,  of 
which  ho  also  gives  the  obvious  application. 

"  1  haue  beard  a  tale  of  a  President  of  Parliament,  whose  frinnts 
comming  on  a  tiaie  to  see  bim  at  his  new  house,  began  exceedingly 
to  commeDd  it,  ai  indeed  it  deaerued,  as  well  for  the  rarenesse  of 
flie  workmanship,  as  Ihe  goodnease  of  the  Stone,  Timber,  Marble, 
and  such  like.  No  (quoth  he)  ye  mistake  the  stufTe  whereof  h  is 
made;  this  house  is  onely  built,  de  tetlti  da foU,  of  fooles  heades, 
I'thinke  many  of  oar  newe  buildings  in  England,  are  made  of  the 
same  stuffe." 

His  observations  upon  the  disputed  Etymology  of  the 
name  Paris  are^  worthy  of  quotation. 


"  Some  say,  this  Towne  was  huilded  in  the  tiniea  of  ^ 
King  of  luda,  by  some  reliques  oftheTroian  warre,  and  that  it  was 
called  iMtere  (a  Luto)  because  the  soyle  in  this  place  is  very  fatte, 
which  is  of  such  nature,  as  ye  cannot  well  get  it  out,  it  doth  >o 
Btaine :  whereof  they  haue  a  By-word,  Ilgaite  eomnu  lafangt  de 
Pmit:  It  stayneth  like  the  durt  of  Paris.  Other  say,  it  was  called 
Pais  of  (Pfirrma)  a  Greeke  word,  which  signitieth  (saith  this  Au- 
Ihour),  hardiaie  ou  ferociU,  valour  or  fiercenesse,  alleadging  this 
verse, 

Et  K  Parritioi  direnml  nomine  Fi-anei, 
Quod  aonat  audacet,  S;c. 

"  And  the  Fnmks  called  tfaemselues  Parrisians,  which  signtlicth 
valiant.  And  by  this  Etymologie  would  infene,  that  the  French  Is 
a  warlike  nation.  But  he  is  much  mistaken  in  the  word,  fur  it  »g- 
nifieth  onely  a  boldnes  or  liberty  of  speach :  which  whether  thw 
better  deserue,  or  to  he  accounted  valiant,  you  shall  see,  when  1 
come  to  speake  of  the  Frenchmsns  humour  and  nature  in  generaU." 

Thi^ last  conjecture  is  conRrmed  hy  Rabelais,  who  does 
hot  treat  the  citizens  irith  a  superabundance  of  respect. 
Garalgantua  has  produced  an  unexpected  inundation,  not 
'of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  from  the  top  of  Notre  Jiamtf 
and  the  p<^ople  are  6yin^  in  all  directions,  exclaiming — 
"  CarimaTy,  Carymara,  par  saincte  Mamtfe,  nous  sommef 
bpignex  par  rys,  dont  fut  depuis  la  ■ci/le  nommie  Paris  la 
quelle  auparananl  on  appetloit  Leucece ;"  and  a  little  further 
on  he-adds — "  Dont  estime  Joanmus  de  Barancoy  libro,  d* 
copiositate  rvoermtuman,   que  sotU  diets  Parrhesiens  en 
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Grfdsme,  t^est  d  dire  fiert  at  parler."  The  cfcaracter  of 
Henry  IV.  now  so  popuUr  in  France,  ii  drawn  as  folloivi, 
wiUi  a  ^irit  and  livelineiB  approaching  to  wit. 

"  He  saylh  there  &rtlier,  that  thougli  by  hi»  Phisiognoaiy,  bi» 
ftibion  and  naner  of  behaniour,  ye  would  iudge  him  leger  and 
incoDatant,  yet  is  no  man  more  firmely  constant  then  he.  fle 
confessetb  it  were  bard  for  faiiM,  not  to  be  spariag,'  considering  tbc 
profiue  and  lauisb  spoyle  that  his  predecessor  nude  be&>re  him :  y«t 
to  salue  tbe  tnatter,  fae  makes  this  di&rence.  That  tke  ether  gaue 
muck  to  few,  tkii  gitut  a  lUIlt  to  many.  If  you  remember  wben  W4: 
saw  faiai  play  at  dice,  here  in  Orleaw,  with  hii  Noblesse,  be  would 
euer  tell  his  money  very  precisely,  before  beganeit  l»cke  a^ine, 

"  I  will  Dot  spare  in  this  discourse  (which  isonely  for  your  sel^ 
priuate)  In  speatc  the  (rueth,  though  of  a  King:  we  are  here  in  « 
country,  where  ye  daily  heare  his  owne  Subjects  speake  of  him 
move  l^ially. 

"  And  besides,  his  Maieitie  faath  generally  this  eomneiidatina, 
which  is  very  laudable  in  a  Prince,  he  can  endure  that  any  miui 
should  tcH  him  tbe  truth,  though  of  himselfe.  Which  I  will  inter* 
pret  to  wisdome,  though  perhaps  some  will  impute  it  to  a  facility  of 
nature.  Concerning  this  thrittie  vertue  then  of  sparing,  we  must 
notetfaat  he  is  a  very  good  mesuager.  II  fait  d"  argent  mec  tadeat; 
Htmakesmoaey  with  his  teeth,  saitb  the  Frenchman,  meaning  hit' 
■paring  of  great  and  superfluous  expence  at  his  table.  And  for  bi| 
giftes,  wee  may  call  him  hy  ao  Aniiphratis,  ai  Plutarch  sayth  thej, 
vsed  to  oati  Antigonus  io  scorne  (doton)  that  is,  qui  dotmera  ;  pour 
ce  gu'il  prommelloit  tMdomi  Sf  iemaii  ne  donoil :  One  that  will 
giue :  because  be  alwayea  promised,  but  neuer  perforned. 

"  For  my  part,  I  thinke  he  giues  S.  P-  Q.  R.  not  Senatui  mptdoq: 
Romano:  that  is,  to  ail  sorts  of  people  :  but  Si  Pea  Que  Hien,  so 
little,  at  «carse  any  »t  all.  Tbey  say,  that  the  chamber  uf  Accounts, 
ia  to  eianiioe  tbe  Kings  gifts:  and  if  they  find  any  vnraeasurable,  to 
sbnrten  them :  to  «4iioh  parpose,  there  is  written  in  great  letters 
in  the  same  court,  Ttop  fUntU  loit  reprti :  Let  gifts  too  great  be  re- 
uoked.     It  sboiiid  eeene  bee  saues  them  this  labour."  *  '  * 

"  At  fab  being  here  atOrfams,  thi«  lune  last  past,  the  Mator  and 
Burgeses  of  the  Tonne  oame  to  his  Maiestie,  to  desire  tbey  might 
bee  eased  of  certayne  extraordinary  tasies  and  impositinns,  wher^ 
mth  in  the  time  of  the  league,  the^  had  been  burdened  by  Motu.  da 
ia  Chaitrr,  their  Govemour.  Saitb  he,  M.de  la  Chastre  vout  a 
Kgtm,  ^k'U  nmi  deslipie : .  M.  de  la  Chaitre  hath  tide  you,  let  tiim 
Tirtye  you.  At  his  being  at  the  siege  of  Amiiiu,  amongst  others  of 
(he  Noblesse,  ^ich  he  summMted  to  that  seruice,  he  sent  also'for 
tbe  CoKit  Soii»*itu,  a  Prince  of  the  btoud,  and  oae  of  tbe  tweet  Om- 
deaini  of  France,  to  whom  the  King  giuei  (ai  is  said)  MOO  Omrav 
IMasi*.  Tbe  Cmat.  at  tbat  time  discontented,  rctaraed  the  Kinf 
aofwere.  tbst  bi.wMapot|icOeBt.flnd«iMtcda«ean»  tp  omk  ta 
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that  BCriHts,  Bs  becime  ose  of  his  birth  and  place,  hetng  t  PnoM 
of  the  bloudTaiidPeereof  FniDce:  be  therforc  most  humbly  crauett 
pardoa,  and  that  bee  would  pray  for  bis  Maiesttes  prosperous  suc- 
CCTie,  which  waa  all  he  could  doe.  Well,  saith  the  King,  Dmfaut 
fat  U»  prierts  ne  itrtumt  point  Uim  ienme,  il  foul  fu'il  ieusne  dt  ta 
jrmiimt  de  US  AOeOanis:  Seeing  prayer  is  not  aceeptable  without 
fastiog.  taiy  couzin  shall  liereafter  fkst  from  his  pension  ot  fiue  thov 
*Bod  CmwueB." 

It  18  a  ceUbrated  observatioa  of  Burke's,  (bat  ^'  the  Kiag 
of  France  flhouUl  always  be  on  horseback,"  and  he  seems  to 
have  gathered  it  rrom  the  contemplation  nf  the  temper  arid 
habits  of  Henry  lV^.,whotn  Dallineton  very  enthusinstical)/ 
praises  tbrbis  "  valour  and  princely  courage,  sach  as  never 
any  of  his  predMeasors  on  the  throne  of  France  could  match ; 
who,  tor  the  space  of  almust  thirty  yeares  hath,  aa  one 
would  say,  never  beene  unarmed,  without  his  foote  in  the 
3tirrop"  &x.  He,  however,  condemns  him  for  his  degrad- 
ing familiarity,  giving  the  two  following  singular  instances, 
of  the  first  of  which  beseems  to  have  been  an  eye-witness. 

"  VoH  Mw  here  in  OrUani,  wlien  the  Itiilian  Comedtatti  were  to 
play  before  faint,  bow  hia>seire  came  wbifHug  with  a  small  waod  to 
icowre  1b«  coast,  and  make  place  for  the  nscall  Players  (for  indeed 
these  were  the  worst  company,  and  such  at  in  their  owne  CouotrM 
are  out  of  request)  you  haue  not  seene  in  the  Innes  of  Court  a  Hall 
better  made:  a  thing,  me  thought,  most  derogatory  to  the  Majesty 
of  a  King  of  Trance. 

"  And  lately  at  Pffrit(as  Ihej  tell  vs]  when  the  SpaniA  Hostage* 
were  to  be  entertained,  he  did  Vsher  it  in  the  great  Chaniber,  aa  lie 
bad  done  here  before ;  and  espying  the  Chayre  not  to  stand  well 
vnder  the  Ktate,  mended  it  handsomly  himselfe,  and  then  set  biai 
downe  to  gin e  them  audience." 

We  are  compelled,  from  deficiency  of  space,  to  pass  over 
all  that  the  author  says  of  the  internal  government  of  the 
country,  which  however  is  least  imu;>rtant,  as  comparatively 
few  traces  of  it  are  left  behind.  We  omit  also  his  obser- 
vations upon  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  proceed  to  what 
he  reniarKs  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  whose  dispo- 
sitions and  habits  have,  it  will  be  seen,  remained  nearly  tb« 
sdine  from  that  time  to  this.  Sucb,  indeed,  is  the  mtural 
course  of  things.  Even  trifliug peculiarities  have  been  pre- 
served by  them,  for  Stafibrd,  in  Dis  *'Niobe  dissolved  intoB 
Nilus,"  (reviewed  in  our  last  Number)  mentions  the  "French 
^rug"  as  a  characteristic  in  161 1,  and  so  it  has  continued. 
First,  Dallington  censures  the  unlicensed  talkativeness 
(whioi  led  him  to  the  etymology  before  inserted)  and  icUe 
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curiosity  of  the  French,  defecte  ihvy  have  not  yet  efltrected : 
then  he  adverts  to  their  meats  and  cookery. 

"  Concerning  die  Froirfa  diet,  it  is,  to  keepe  no  di«t:  for  they 
ftede  at  all  times,  there  being  auong  dieRi  very  few,  which  beside 
their  ordtoary  of  dinner  and  supper,  do  not  gotutrr,  as  they  call  h, 
and  make  collatii»u,  three  or  foure  times  the  day,  a  thing  as  vsuall 
with  tbe  women  as  men,  whome  ve  shall  see  in  open  streetes  before 
their  dores,  eate  and  drinke  togetner.  No  mamell  ttierefore,  though 
the  Italkm  cals  them  the  onely  gourmands. 

"  The  French  fashion  (as  ;ou  see  dayly)  is  to  lafde  all  meats, 
whose  prouision  ordinarily  is  not  so  plentiiiill  as  ours,  nor  his  table 
so  well  furnished :  howbeit,  in  banquets  they  ftrre  exceed  vs  ;  for 
be  is  Mjrimid  (litMurbh)as  tbe  Treocher-meri  of  Media,  or  Aetepe 
the  Tragedian,  who  ^>ent  fifteeoe  thousand  Crnwnes  at  one  feas^ 
in  tbe  toungs  of  Birds  onely.  He  liuetb  not  like  tbe  Italian,  with 
roots  chiefly  and  herbes," 

The  variety  and  gayness  of  his  apparel  are  also  censured  . 

"  And  heerepf  it  comn)eth>  that  when  je  see  all  ether  Nadons 
paynted  in  tbe  oro^  ^ibit  of  their  couMrey,  the  French  man  is 
alwayes  pictured  with  a  paire  of  sheeies  in  his  hand,  to  signi^,  that 
hce  hath  no  peculiar  habil  of  his  own,  nor  coatenteth  faimselfe  long 
with  the  habit  of  any  other,  but  according  to  bis  cappriccions  hn- 
mour,  deuiseth  daily  new  tashious." 

This  Batirical  repreeentation  has  been  siven  by  one  of 
our  early  poets,  Andrew  Boord,  to  an  EngUshmani  and  be 
iBBcribed  under  the  figure  these  lines : — 

'"  I  am  an  Englishman  and  naked  I  stand  here 
Musing  in  my  miude  what  gannent  1  shall  weare. 
For  now  I  will  weare  this,  and  now  1  will  weare  that. 
Now  I  will  weare  I  cannot  tell  wliat; 
All  new  fiishions  be  pleasannt  to  me 
1  will  liave  tbem  whether  1  dirive  or  thee,"  &c. 

The  Frenchman's  inollAinate  lore  of  dancing,  and  bi»ge- 
neral  lightnesa  of  conduct  and  deportment,  are  remarked 
upon  nt  some  length,  as  well  as  the  inconstancy  of  bis  tem- 
per :  his  aptness  to  scoff  and  to  turn  the  moat  sacred  things 
into  jest,  (a  disposition  completely  exemplified  in  the  popa- 
larity  of  some  of  Voltaire's  woHis,)  do  not  escape  severe 
reprobation.  The  two  following  amusing  instances,  with 
which  we  must  close  our  article,  are  given  as  proo&. 

"  Ooe  being  very  sicke.  Si,  as  was  thought,  in  danger  of 
death,  his  ghostly  fiitber  comes  to  him  with  bLs  Cmyut  domm, 
and  tels  liim,  tbut  hearing  of  the  extremitie  wherein  he  was,  be  iiad 
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brought  faim  his  Stntiour,  to  comfort  hkn  before  his  departnre.  The 
sicke  Gentleman  withdrawing  the  Curtaine,  and  seeing  there  the  ht 
lubberly  Frier  with  the  Oast  tp  his  band,  answerelh,  t  snow  it  is  oar 


:  be  comes  tome'as  he  wgnt totenisal^m,  Cattmameym 
le  parte :  He  is  carried  by  an  Asse.        - 

"  The  other  Geatlcmtui  vpon  like  danger  of  sickM^se,  bailing  the 
Frier  come  to  him  to  inetroct  him  in  tlte  Faidi,  hih)  a^er,  to  ciae 
btin  the  Oari,  and  then  the  extreme  vnctio^  (it  was, on  a  Friray) 
'  tolde  him  that  bee  must  belecue,  that  this  Carmuiemmi  which  he 
l^nght,  was  the  very  real!  flesh,  blood  and  bone. of  our  SaurQu^; 
Which  aAer  the'  sicke  man  hud  freety  cmfessed,  llie  Frier  o&red  it 
him  to  receyne  for  his  comtbrl.  Nay,  quoth  the  olher,-  Fotu  wftsC- 
autrfz,  carifiu  matige  point  de  chair  h  wndreii;  Vou  shall,  ^cuse 
me,  for  I  eate  no  flesh  on  Fridayes.  S9  tbat  yee  see  the,  French  will 
ntiier  lose  his  god.'tben  his  good  iest."  ' 
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Abt,  12. — j1»  Olio  of  Bibliographical  and  IM&dry^Amc- 
dotei  and  tiemoranda,  original  and  selected.  ■  By  Wm. 
Datib.   Sdedit.     'London,  Uavis,  1817.'    13m6.  pp;  150. 

Xhib  nvrk  is  not' strictly  confined  to  mattA^  of  ^Uio'- 
graphical  inqoii^,  but  is  extetided  to  ^neral  Ktenll^  in- 
fomation.  We  are  DOt  aware  6f  a  single  fact  that  i^  new 
in  the  whole  of  this  collection  of  anecdotes;  buttfteyare 
all  o{  then  eateriumng,  and  some  of'  them  instnretivfe,  And 
will  be  bottL  amusing  and  nBeflil  to  those  who  are  not  inu£h 
conversant  in  this  sort  of  higtorr.  We  do  not  quite  approve 
tbeiuineM^"  TbeOlio,"  whiefa  tbe  ailthfir  tfte  given  to 
his  publioation,  as  it  indkflt«Fa-ti<!k  and  higfi  seasoning'in 
the  culinary!  art,  bst  in  the  Ooaeoetion  here  ^iven  We  have 
nothing  but  what  would  seem  poor  and  meanv  to  palates 
accustomed  to  the  best  literary  diet.  It  will  be  observed^ 
thatthedate  1817 appters  in  the  tUle-pofe,  as  if  ihebobk 
Wiere  iotended  to  be  published  in  tiie.  approaching  year.  No- 
velty is  a. charm  of  .eo  pomerfitl  a.diaraotsr,'  tbat  tbe»e  tilti- 
ficial  expedients  are  sometimes  improperly  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  retain  the  appearance  of  it. 
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Abt.  is.— 1.  l%e  OracU^  or  the  Friatd  of  fgti^.     J?j/  iha 

Author  of  *^A  Cup  of  Sweets."    Loiu)<tn,  Dartop,  Haf 

Tey,  and  Darton,  1816.  .  iSmo.  pp.  182. 
8.  The  Injtatt  Minttrtly  or'  PvOfv  fir  Yomg  Minds.     By 

variotu  Female  WfUera.     Lmdon,  Darton,  Hairey,  aod 

DartdD,  1816.     ISmo.  pp.  106. 
iL  THaiague$  ott    Curious  SiAjecU   in  NatUfiJ  JJittM^. 
■'   LondiMa   Dyrt^B)  Hvfvr,  aod  Darton^  1816.      ISmo. 

TheSS  »re  pfttt;  little  books,  abounjdinffbotli'ia  instrac* 
tion  and  eDtertainmeDt  l%e  first,  called  vThe  Oracle,  giw 
•one  aecqunt  of  a  respectable  old  womas,  who,  after  losees 
and  dimppointments  of  varioiiB  kinds,  witb  a  deraiwed  and 
itimin'thH  **>*"— ,  wtttad  iaanptitwlTUhaa}  imfeahi 
was  la^^j  useful  to  ber  Dei^hbeurs,  bj  tae  exercise  of 
good  temper  aad  good  eense,  uader  nnateroiis  circHmstaooes, 
when  they  apnlied  to  her  for  aseutanoe ;  end  tbe  advioe 
she  ffircs  on  the  siniple  transactions  of  rustic  life,  and-par- 
iicouriv  wbere  young  people  are  parties,  affi»ds  adaiirabile 
rules  or  condact.  f^ '. 

The  In&nt  Minstrel  contains  a  sa-ies  of  Mttle  stwiee  in 
▼vneu  miany  of  tb{eni '  in  the  nature  9f  fobles.  It  v»as  eb- 
jecteaby  Roimeau  to  the  popular  c<»Dpositi(Hi8  of  this 


siad,  tfi|A  tbe  oioml  was  freqnentl;  had, '  and  tbitt  they  '^Mw- 
rupted  uid  destroyed  -what  they  w*re-  deewiml  itd  caeeM 
i^idfjpreserve.    He  ol^ieetioQ  of  that  kjaa  applicB  to-tiw 


pubucaAion. 

Tbe  illastratiou  of  Matniml  Histoi7  tUsdoee  in  a  ftuoi- 
Ihu-  n^aner  aoaw  fects  on  sntg'e^  wil^Hi-tfae  reacfc  tot  jare* 
nile  obiaervatiov;  Wid  if  they  do  IH>t''  enmlv  sdch  know- 
ledge;  OeyareeaWnlated  tt»  awakMl  aapim-vt.imtpnwyin 
jouog  persoifs,  whieb  fa  p^haps  aU  ibat  i»  iweMtuy«r 
yniget  at  the  period  «f  life  far  whidi  tbc^  arttiatrnded. 


Abt,  14.— 71W  Ofm^aiers  or  tkeCkrkiaua  HaHthys  t  < 
Talfi.  ^E.SASBUAUyAmlhMof^WiefwimSitters,'' 
4>c.  Ste.     London^  BowdHry  end  Kirby,  1816.     19h». 

This  little  work  is  adapted  to  the  nastmction  (^children 
<tf  eight  w  ten  years  of  age,  and  is  particularly  intended  te 
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give  on  insight  into  Grecian  history.  The  infonnation  on 
this  subject  appears  to  u6  to  be  principally  derived  from  the 
admirRMe  proddction  wbieb  has  appeared  in  the  Bng^isb 
verMea  under  the  title  of  the  Travels  of  Anacbsrsb  the 
Yoaagtr.' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  15. —  The  Portfolio,  PoUticat  and  Literary;  Being  a 

Gaiertd  Miscellawand  CoUectiott  of  Origimlatid  xi'vjg:*- 

tive  Pn^luctions ;  tnchtding  Crilidams  On  New  fForlci  (md 

Select  Esifms  from  the  Newspapers.     No.  I.    haaAoo^ 

.  Simpkinaoa  Marshall,  1^16.    royal  8yo.  ff.  Sl> 

In  the  year  1731,  on  the  1st  of  J&nuary,  the  G«IIU^ll)aD'«; 
Magazine  was  introduced,  to  the  public,  when  a  priocipay 


feature  of  its  composition  was,  «s  the  title-pag<a'^ui|iorte4r 
"  Select  Essays  from  the  Newspapers."  This  aurviving 
parent  of  our  English  periodical  publicaiions  has  Ipng  since 


discootinued  such  extracts,  and  there  was  Do  pubiifwt^>n  in 
wfaich  this^schene  was  adopted  until,  at  the  cwmneacptoent 
Qf  the  month,  the  l^ortfolio,  Political  and  Litenuyp  mad^ 
its  appearance.  Its  plan,  however,  is  not  eatirdjf.  xe*trv4e^ 
to  snch  selections.  We  . observe  from  the  proBpectus.  that, 
it  is  to  cootain  information  from  other  eouip^^id  ^e*> 
^trlcted<  portion  <of  original  matter  on  poUtiqs,  potij^if)^ 
economy,  statistics,  hietoiy,  chronology,  biography,' aotiqui- 
tje^  apd  we  Itnow  not  bnw,  unai^  other  .siil^«cts.  -  Th^^  pifti- 
dl^B  in  the  number  before  us  are  judicious^.dbosenji  — '' 


are  judicious^.dbosenji  atu}. 
i  of  Newspapers  4a  jSnghinq,: 
eKpected.IfBy,S{BrflfOfif.Cp<r- 
I^iecfrof  ttiitogtvp^  $^|u^|{» 
ror.of  Loadpn,  ^  Aisti^^w^ 
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PHARMACY. 

Art. -16-  Obtervatiom  pn  the  pryetled  BiU/or  rettrietmg 
tke  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Midmfrry  to  Members  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  ^  JbOTidon,  Edinburgh^  and-DtAlin; 
and  to  Army  or  Navy  Surgeons,  With  some  modifications, 
proposed,  by  which  tke  measure  will  be  Tnore  compatible' 
vtitk  the  true  itUerestt  of  the' Public,  Src  By  a  GbneraI. 
Pbactition^s.     London,  Bent,  1816.  Svo.  pp.  31. 

Jt  n  well  known,  that  the  bill  refeired  to  in  this  tit)e-pag« 
states  in  the  preaitible,  that  ignorant  and  incapable  persons 
are  not  restrained  by  law  from  practising  sureery,  whereby 
the  health  ofgteat  nuoibem  of  persons  is  mucn  injured,  aoQ 
thelives  ofmany  are  destroyed.  Far  this  moetalarming  sitm- 
tiOnoftbmgifl,  ue  measure  is  intended  \s>  provide  a  remedy, 
and  the  public  are  indebted  Id  all  those  professional  (nen, 
who,  like  the  author,  endeavour  to  bring  the  eitbject  flilly  and 
fairly  forward  for  general  examination.  The  writer  laments 
the  &te  of  the  preseet  students  in  Londonj  who  are  re- 

Jait%d'to  give  a  protracted  attendance  under  tfaB  bill  wUch 
leir  circumstances  will  hot  allow,  and  who  nnist,  there- 
tote,  "  return  into  the  country  to  see  empiricism  in  its  va- 
liijtis  'sba^'fltrafish.  While  they  aTectft^ff  from  the  prd-' 
ftssioR  ofaurge^and  midwifery,  for  which  they  have  beeta 
(iduc!ated — and  from  which  they  have  been  led  to  expect  a 
KydTihood;  hoooriible  to  themselves,  aUd  usMirl  tolhe  coia- 
daitntty."  . 

; '  The  professional  gentleman  h 
on' a  learaed  Chirnrgtcftl  Society, 
nious  diMinction  between  that  E 
members  iAdividiudly.  "  If,**  a 
appeaired  to  think  that' the  Roye 
^Uy  attended  to'the  intent  and 
rao^  of  Mudflats,  he  is- anxFOns  to 
it  is  in  th^r  corporate  capadHi^ 
inconsideratenese  can  attach  to  th 

are  not  only  of  eminence  in  their  profession,  but  of  known 
liberality  ot  sentiment," 
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POETRY. 

Art.  17.  Lord  BytorCs  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.' 
A  Poem  in  too  Cantos.  '■  Th  which  ii  added.  The  Tempest, 
a  Fragment.     London,  for  J.  Johnson,  1817,  pp.  73. 

]t  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  the  author  of  this  poem,  who  ia 
not  verv  contemf^tible  in  point  <^  talent,  should  have  loot 
hiitaself  to  what  some  may  consider  an  artifice  to  obtain 
purchasers,  by  pretending  that  the  piece  before  us  is  from 
the  pes  of  Lord  Bjron.  The  title,  however,  is  the  only^ 
resemblance,  for  the  stile  ia  essentialty  diSerent,  wantisg 
much  of  the  energy  belonging  to  the  works  of  the  noble 
author.  The  versiticatioD  is  generally  easy,  but  languid,- 
and  the  events  are  too 'slow  in'euccession,  the  interval  not 
being  Med  up  either  by  ncuteness  or  depth  of  remarfc.  We 
might,  woula  our  space  allow,  extract  several  quotations^ 
of  a  pretty  descriptive  kind  of  merit,  but  throughout  there 
is  a  went  of  learning  on  the  subject  on  which  the  author^ 
treats,  and  few  classical  allusions  are' riven  to  spots  sup- 
posed to  be  passed  over,  excepting  aaai  as  could  not  fail' 
to  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  school-boy.  < 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Aa*.  18. — 1.  A  nekD  View  of  S»cietyi  or  Essays  on  the. 
frrm<aion  of  the  Human  Character,  preparatory  to  tk^ 

■  develapement  of  a  Plan  fbr  gradxtalti/  ameUormng  the 
Condition  of  Mankind.  B^  ftonsaT  <Vwbh,  of  New' 
tanari.  Second  IJdition:  Longman  &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  18*,' 
18I6.  ■  .    ■  '  •■       .    .  ■  .  ■   ' 

^.—■Ah  Addrett  deihorei  to  the  Inhabitants  of  N«m  Loaeerkf 
•  onUvelst  of  January,  1816,  at  thv  opening  ■  of  tht-Instih^ 
'■■   tuHon  estahHshsd  pr  the  jbrmation  of  Chatacter.     By- 

■  'RoBBBT  OwEH.  'Second -Edition.  Longman  and  Co. 
■Swj.pp.  48,  »8f6. 

Ant  one  who  peruses  these  works  will  immediately  per- 
CBiyti  that  tfae^  author  is  an  enthusiast,  and,  like  most  ottter  - 
enUiUSJasts,.  he  faileads  no  spiall  portion  of  egotism  with  liis 
principlee  and  pttrsuits,  atad  .a  degree  of  confidence,  not 
warranted  by  the  fiicta  he  states,  find  the  arguments  tie  em- 
ploys,, hciwever  it, might  be  jusfjiSed  by  (he  conclusiojis. 
ke  ^afHinies.    Hw  purpow,  hoWei;^,  b^flg  good,  wcswiH 
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eodcaTourto  explain  it,  aqd  sInU  use  oar  utmost  alHlitj 
al  all  times  to  promote  it. 

The  writer  we  undeirstaiid  t*  be  -a  magistrate  at  Lanarfcj 
and  to  Iwve  the  manasement  i^  a  cotton  estalditthiDent  in 
that  neighbourhood,  wnere  hebas  conducefl  to  the  iadnstry, 
good  morals,  and  iRslruction  of  those  under  bis  orders. 
The  essays  WB'fbur  in  Aumher;  tbie  two  6rHt  wtere  piib- 
liibtid  ia  1SJ3  and  ISia,  and  the  two  last  in  tibe  {tresent 
}<ear.  The  freat  princiftle  iaid  down  bj  the  «uthoi'  is,-^ 
"  That  any  gener&l  character,  from  the  best  to  Uie  wOrst, 
fEom  the  Diost  i^Kwaal  to  tlie  most  enlishteried,  m^  ht 
given  t*  any  conmuolty,  even  t«  the  woHd  at  large,  by  the 
Bpplioation  of  propermeaos;,  wbidmeans  ane,  to  s  gireat 
extent,  undet  the  command  of  those  who  htn/e  inSiKKCti  in 
tlieafiairffofsrao." 

'Commenting  'on  this  priocifde,  bC'  latya,  it  "  (s  a  tvobd 
oae^and  if  it  sbmild'fae  found  to  be  true,  eaanot&iltar^te 
a  new  character  to  legislative  prootedtog,  .ajad  svcb  a  cjba- 
racter  as  will  be  moat  favouEable  t»  the  WtiU-beiag  of 
Society."  UlitbrlnnatriyftrtheBord^  Ur.OWe»n<RUjmfit, 
the  priocf^  is  scbroad  as  not.  to  iiun  bacaped  the  notice 
of  the  earliest  instructors  iii  Cfatdd«i,  Eg^pt^  «r  .Grtecet; 
and  all  the  princes  have  more  or  less  acted  upon  it  from 
Nnnrod  to  Napoleon;  vet,  after  the  lapse  of  nearfy4O0O 
years,  it  has  not  given  nat  new  cbaracter  to  legislation  the 
author  contemplates.  The  discovery  of  such  a  principle, 
islBtead  of  inducing  riiferato eolwhlen^tbe  bunAui- nitel^t^ 
hAa  led  theai  to  obscure  k  h  «i4er  that  \tb«y  B»ight  take 
BfiTaBtage  of  that  ienorkoce.  which  ibf¥  gentlenaa  prtwnes 
they  Bedulaiialy  ■ewewow  to  remove.  SiM  .firrt  -oaaM':  is 
priocipftlly  deitoted  ito  .9  defence  of  .tfcii  itwKiple,.  wwch 
no  teachM*,  from  Diogenes  to  Dilworth  has  'ever  disputed, 
in  (be  teeond  ^  gives  a  llisUry~«(ti>e«(ittw»MavnttKtorf 
St  LaoaA,  ilo  tmw  the  improvenonlfl  t»>wJiiidi4i«.Ooci>i' 
■RBce  of  thU  &vonrite  pr«(K>sti(ai  gaveMJee;  JD  ithe  tfiird 
be  Arther  cix^ams  it,  and  .dtrtftik  mcum  oattipHW^  its 
practical  application  when  be  undertqttk  the-  dil>eat(OK;<^ 
the  Lanark  mill^'  establishment,;  and  in  the  fbiirth  tbp 
fenetsoflbe  former  essays  are  apj^ieS  to  govet'Jinleiti  i-ikrA 
hen.  agahi  pb  assumes  as  it  new*  drstoVeiy  '(^Hia  wii^n 
wlntiiffsWn  ^miliar  to 'ertn  piX.fij:^  enqnirer'foircen- 
An4ea,.Aat '"  a  sy«tcin;«r  gbvirnm^t  ii^tb-ii^pi^^ 
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Such  is  the  cetoUaiy.  the  author  deduces  froiii  ihtt  prbp^ 
sitioD,.th&t  "it  ia  b«yond  all  comparison  better  to  ptevcat 
thaq  punit^  crim«4 •"  a  truth  usiine4  to  be  new,  biit  which 
bas  gj^vD  fron^  Qg«  into  a  proverb;  juid  to  wfakh,  there- 
ioM,  ire  did  not  reqwipe  this  star  of  the  north,  to  guido  us.' 
W^  perfect^  ngr^t  with  Mr>  Owen  that  the  great  paBacea 
that  is  cQvpf^nt  to  cure  »U  the  moral  diseases  to  which  w* 
Are  liablp  is  edweation,  aed  that  it  is  the  duly  of  ail  gorami' 
ments'  to  provitle  the  floeRAa  of  poblic  instruction ;  but  if 
we  do  Bot  k>«k  forward  ,with  so  confideat  a  periuaaioii  of 
<hei  DiUmiuHi  he  so  omlf  expecta,  ,wb  are  tboroughlj 
,ppr9uadcid  that  jnudi  of  the  ^felicity  of  Rack  a  atatowiUbc 
Bcqatred  hy  the  diligent  and  faituTtil  attention  both  vf  thf 
govenKHV  and  coversed,  to  dissipate  those  doads  of  igho* 
n>Qe  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  tbe  tpeciea  is  en- 

Towards  lite  cfa>M  of' the  addreu  to  his  neiebbbBn  of 
I^leff.XMMrbt.  Mt.  Owen,  gives,  the  blowing  ttdntODition : 
*'  Oootiowe  to  obby  .tit*  lavs  unde^r  wfauih  ^a  live,  and 
aUhotigh  mMy  of  them  ars  founded  oa  pnncipks  oftfae^ 
grosM4t  ignoranca  aod  fbll^  yet  obey  diem." 


Art.'  19.— IFett-  tnih-  ^luUbesf  drtRtn  Jrom  m^tetAk 
■    Somtes.    No.  ¥.    Lenden,  EUoton,  1816.    9vo. 

'  This  is  a  coQtibuation  of  the  anecdotes  tending  to  eluci* 
date  the  nature  of  colonial  bondage,  as  it  rejects,  1.  Tb^ 
driving  system ;  S.  The  gener^d  treatment  of  slaves;^.  The 
effects  produced  by  slavery  on  the  character  of  white  wo- 
iBen;'a,  ThenMral  and  rdligioBs  habitaof  thfr  colonists^' 


Aj^t.iO.—AX^Uer  t6  His  Ito^(d  ITieJiness  the'  Duh  ot 

'"    Kail,  upon  "  the  Revulsion  of  Trme"  an^  "  oar  Stu^, 

den  TlranfitionJTOm  a  System  of  Extenshe .  nar  to  o^Sfofe 

of  Peace."     {ioadon,   LoogiiHiia  and  Co.  1816.  '  tink 

The  writier  of  this  panif^at  states  that, lanxious  6»  w* 
certftin  tfie  qMi*w.of  our  distreseee,  be  ootodtrOHt  tim*  to 
fioM  what  ecearred  to  tnoi,  as  well  a»  what  he  read  oalbit 
subject,  in  order  to  exbilnt  the  whole  in  one  view  to  his 
own  mind ;  and  not  finding  that  any  thing  conclusive  had 
been  presented  to  the  puUic,  he  has  cosintitted  the  result 
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oS  bis  inqutriefl  to  the  press.  The  subject  to  which  the 
writer  principally  addresses  himself,  is  stated  in  a  rcBoIu- 
tion  proposed  by  the  l)uke  of  Kent  at  a  late  meeting  in  the 
citj,  where  the  Dufae  of  York  presided,  and  in  which  it 
was  alleged,  *<  That  il  is  the  sadden  transition  trom  a  state 
(tf  extADsive  war  to  a  system  of  peace  that  has  occasioned 
a  stagnation  of  employment,  and  a  revalsion  of  trade,  deeply 
afiecting  the  situation  of  many  parte  of  the  community,'  and 
producing  many  instances  of  gr«at  local  distress."     '  ' 

The  aothor  asserts,  that  the  ceuntry  is  beginniAg  to  be 
tired  and  diseusted  with  the  manner  in.  which  the  obarity 
•f  certain  noble  and  exalted  individuals  is  exhibited  ia 
pi^ilic  meeting)),  bible  societies,  Lancasterian  and  Bell's  . 
echools,  mission  and  tract  societies,  saving  banks,  and  a 
long  train  of  auxiliary  and  minor  aesociationB,'  where  the 
private  citizen  is  flattered  by  the  condescension  of  his  Grace 
or  his  Lordship,  and  the  iaterchaAge  of  ceremony  on  tbaae 
occasions  is  thus  described-  "  Some  iHustrioue  person  pa* 
tronizes  the  instittttion,  and  comes  to  the'  yeany  aieettng 
with  a  few  of  hb  noble  friends,  to  eatagrasd  dinner,  axA 
trumpet  forth  each  other's  benevolence- to  the  public  A 
string  of  resolutions  are  read,  one  by  one  great  man,  aii> 

other  by  another;  t^en  the  Earl  of votes  thanks  to- 

the  Duke  of — < — ,  and  the  Bishop  to  th«  Earl,  and  the  Vis- 
count to  the  Bishop,  and  so  on  down  to  the  Vicar  and 
Country  Gentleman.  All  seem, to  have  forgotten  the  great 
precept  of  our  common  Master :  "  Do  not  your  alms  before 
men,  that  yon  be  seen  of  them." ' 

He  concludes  with  this  exhortation : — ' 

"  Statesmen  I  Nobles !  Princes  of  the  Blood  Bt^al  I  in  the  pre- 
sent awful  critb,  listen  to  the  expectations,  the  reasonable  ivqaests, 
of  an  oTerbiirlfaeiwd  People  1  Benve  you  meet  again  in  your  angatf 
assemblies,  to  receive  the  petitions  preparing  Ju  eveiy  quwter  for 
your  aid  and  iuterfereace,  revolve  deeply  within  your  breasts  the 
causes  and  extent  of  our  distresses :  shut  not  your  eyes  to  the  nature 
of  the  remedy  which  those  distresses  demand.  'The  relief  must 
sot  be  tos»ed  uod  turned  in  flattering  words ;'  it  must  be  a  substan- 
tial sacrifice — an  abandonment  of  all  wasteful  and  corrupt  expeodi- 
(«re;  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  departoient  »f  the  state;  and 
the  Whole  nust  be  guannteed  and  secured  to  the  nation,  by  tl^t  la- 
dicd  reform  in  the  representation,  nhich  the  true  bcniour  of  Parlta- 
mcnt,  tfaa  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  intereits  (rf'  the  PeOf^ 
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THEOLOGY. 

.AttT.  SI.— TAc  Tyrant  of  the  Church.      Londoo,  Ogle?, 
Duncan,  and  Cochran,  1816.     12mo.  pp.  77. 

Th^  autfaor  will  not  blame  us,  but  perhapB  the  public  will, 
if  we  state  the  purpose  of  this  piumicaUon  as  it  appears  in 
Ibe  preface;  we  have,  hawever,  no«tber  means  to  exi^iuii 
it,  as  jt  is&r  be^nd  the  reach  of  our  intdlectiial  powers  to 
diseovei'  it.  ^otne  of  o»r  peadere,  fiot  labouring  under  tite 
same  deficiencies,  and  more  versed  in  religions  mystictsni, 
will  probably  cofliprebent'  the  writer  better.  "  The  obje,ct 
of  the  following  attempt^"  he  says,  "is  the  detection  6£ 
that  Tyrannical  Power,  who  as  God,  sitteth  in  tjie  temple 
of  God,  shewing  himself  tliat  he  .is  God.  1'he  discussioii 
is^^couuijed  jipion  the  principle  that  Eplrimality  of  scripture 
jpophgcy  .dii^eds  tp  a  ^iritual  and  scriptural  inierpositioi^. 
{file  quegtioiii  tui^n^  wore  immediat^y  «B  that  point  of  re- 
tViebtioQ  whkih  apfware  as  an  iadex  to  the  anti-cKrislian 
jmyeHsrif;  w^ef«4bejast  pre[^t,  reducing  tbe  sacred  Jiiero- 
-glyphics  to  the  pveoisioh  of  a  numerical  estimate,  excites 
•investigation,  wiA  an  exhortation  (o  count  the  HUHBEit  of 
tbe  Rfiti -christian  name." 


■Akt.  SS. — ReHgious  Liberty  staled  and  enforced  on  ike 
principles  of  Scripture  and  Common  Sense,  in  Six  Essays^ 
with  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  Bv  Tho.  Williams, 
London^  JButton  and  Son,  "1S16.     ovo.  pp,  SSJ. 

iHOurlaBt  namber  we  reviewed  a  pamphlet  entitled  "the 
Means  of  Improving  the  Condition  pf  the  Poor  in  Morals 
and  Mappiftess."  T^e  present  wort  seems  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  lectures  -to  Tbe  Minor  institute,  as  it  is 
called,  with  considerable  additions  to,  as  well  as  subtrac- 
tions from  them.  The  .fiotes  a)to  comprise  some  miscella- 
neons  information,  >¥ith  remarks  on  <^/cumstiince9  that 
have  occurred,  ai\d  publications  that  have  appeared  since 
ite  Essays  were  composed.  The  reFideris  not  to  expert 
hi^re  a  legal  disquisition  on  the  right  to  leligioue  liberty, 
but  he  will  find  an  historic  sketc)i  of  the  rise  and  progr^ds 
of  intolerance  from  the  time  of  Con8(antine  to  the  Iwfo'r- 
mation,  and  from  the  latter  period  to  the  disputed  persecu- 
lions  on  the  continent,  particularly  in  i^'rance.    'The  author 

Crit.  R«v.  Tol.  ly.  Nov.  Ifrl6.  4  A 
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concludes  with  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  p(^>erj, 
and  with  a  statement  of  the  opinion  the  author  indulges  <x 
its  final  overthrow.  A  specimen  of  hia  style  may  be  c<4- 
lected  from  the  following  extract,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  susceptible  of  some  improvement. 

"  But  it  r^uires  consideratioD,  id  what  numtcr  we  may  express 
a  diffi^rence  id  opinicn  from  our  superiors,  and  with  nhat  caution  we 
sbonld  oppose  uie  dogmas  of  an  estabt^ed  iailh.  With  a  graft 
ftce,  a  modest  couDtcmnce,  aad  a  lespectfti)  bow,  we  may  pretmc 
to  diftcr,  and  even  faomUy  intimate  the  reasons  of  our  differeDce. 
Yei ;  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  I  tolerate  all  books  of  serious  argumenta- 
tioii :  but  I  deem  it  no  infringement  of  religious  liberty,  to  lestraiD 
the  circulalioa  of  ridicule,  invective,  and  mockery  upon  religions 
subjects."*  Mighty  well lbig,if  bothparties  werecoDformed  to  the 
same  rule !  but  this  will  not  do.  A  downy  Dran  may  sit  at  his  eaM^ 
and  write  a  '  Tsle  of  a  Tub,"  or  any  other  tale  that  ridicules  the 
fundamental  tntths  of  the  reformation ;— or  a  Doctor  of  Diviuitf 
may  write  Notes  on  Hudibras,  and  make  a  mock  of  divine  in-  . 
fluences,  so  that  be  do  not  attack  the  church,  by  which  be  is  main- 
tained. I  am  not  an  advocate  for  levity  on  religious  topics  ;  bat  I 
•  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  allowed  on  one  side,  ana  probibiled 
on  the  other : — why  a  Butler  or  a  Swift  shall  be  permitted  to  bui- 
.lesqae  vital  and  practical  religion,  and  a  Robinson  or  a  Riogletub 
niast  not  touch  a  rite  or  a  ceremony, — a  lawn  sleeve,  or  even  a  sur- 
plice. Yes,  1  retract : — I  i/o  see  a  reason.  Truth  and  Piety  are 
invulnerable ;  but  faumao  inventions  and  traditions  tremble  at  the 
breath  of  Ridicule! — and  some  persons  seem  to  know  tlus." 
0).  57— 58.) 

Art.  23. — Meditations  and  Prat/en  selected  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Liturgy,  and  Pious  Tracts,  rerommended 
to  the  wayfaring  Man,  the  Invalid,  the  Soldier,  and  tke 
Seaman,  whensoever  unavoidably  precluded  from  the  Houte 
of  Prayer.  By  a  Clergyman,  London^  Law  and  Co. 
1816.     8vo.  pp.  125. 

No  prayers  more  devout,  more  fervent,  more  compr^ea- 
sive  or  sublime  than  those  of  David  and  Solomon  are  oa 
record,  if  we  except  the  most  excellent  of  all,  which  wat 
that  Christ  proposed  to  all  his  discipiee,  and  this  publica- 
tioD  is  intended  as  a  review  of  such  prayers,  with  the 
numerous  instructive  exhortations  diaseminated  throughout 
the  scriptures.     The   author  properly  considers  that  the 

•  Palej'a  MurilPhil.  vol.  ii.  p.  857.  IMi  edit ' 
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ultimate  object  of  philosophy  and  all  human  wisdom,  is  to 
make  men  good  and  happy,  but  he  somewbat  impr(^>wlj 
blends  with  such  aeriouB  Bubjects  the  whiaisical,  when  he 
tells  us,  **  That  there  has  never  yet  been  any  religi<»i  pro* 
mulgated  to  the  world  suitable  for  a  gentleman,  except 
that  of  Christianity."  In  Morgan's  "  Sphere  of  Gentry" 
we  read,  "  Jesus  Christ  was  a  gentleman,  and  bore  arms^" 
and  in  the  "  Moralities," 

"  Thee,  the  gentj-ll,  tfaat  brought  Adam  frem  HelL"      ' 
Htcke  Scobner. 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

tttmxt  SlttttQ^tna,  Sfc. 


The  Aatb«itic  Memoirs  of 
Sheridan,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Watkiiis,  illustrated  with  Origtoal 
Correspondence,  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting Anecdotes,  and  a  very 
copious  account  of  the  Sheridan 
I^mily.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Hfe  was  long  since  prepared  from 
nost  valuable  information  com- 
municated to  the  Author  b^  one 
of  Mr.  Sheridan's  earliest  friends, 
and  nearest  relatives;  in  addition 
to  nhich,  it  will  contain  new  and 
original  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Jahn- 
iOD,  Dr.  Parry,  Oanrick,  BuMce, 
Fox,  &c.  &c.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  tfaat,  coniideriog  the 
various  talents  of  this  txlenated 
man,  the  distingnhbed  part  he 
took  in  the  political  aflbirs  of  the 
Country,  bis  long  comtection  with 
die  Stage,  fais  inlimacT  with  the 
highest  cbaracten  atid  greatest 
wits  of  the  age,  and  those  embar- 
lassmenls  which  too  frequently 
accompany  gemnS)  a  faithnil  and 
iiii|Mrtial  history  of  his  life  may 
W  expected  to  <q>ai  a  wider  fida 


of  insbuctien  and  amusement 
tbau  bas  been  exhibited  by  any 
production  subsequent,  or  even 
previous  to  the  Biography  of 
Johnson. 

Eariy  in  December  the  Rev. 
.:.  M.  Trioder  vrill  publish'  a 
vdume  of  Sermons  on  the  Para- 
bles. 

In  the  course  of  January  will 
be  published  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Petti- 
Riew,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Lettsom, 
with  a  Selcctioc  from  his  Corres- 
pondence with  the  prindpai  Li- 
terati of  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Work  will  be  com- 
prised in  three  volumes.  The 
first  two  will  consist  of  a  Me- 
mOtt  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  and  a  Se- 
lection  of  general  Correspondence 
with  Linnseus,  Lord  Lansdnwn, 
Drs.  Darwin,  Falconer.  Fother- 
gill,  Benj.  Franklin,  Percival, 
Kfub,  Walerhouse,  Zimmennami, 
&C.  &c.  and  a  Memoir  of  the 
late  Dr.  Neild,  written  by  bim- 
sel^    Hh  third  volume  (which 
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ail;  be  Inul  vepBrate)  Will  be 
cetefoMd  of  OtVin*'  Medical 
Vilptti,  Ca^Bi  aitd  Corrtep9n> 
deuce  with  Baron  Hall«r,  Dn. 
Gullen,  Striive,  &c.  Ike. 

Several  Librarirs  are  lo  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  short  time,  aud  to 
tfae  curious  collfcto^  the  follow- 
ing will  be  acceptable  informa- 
tion, a  good  astortmeiit  of  Eng~ 
liih  Tc^graphy,  Biography,  and 
Anf  iqail  jes,  conslitutitig  the  whole 
library  uf  the  lateWm.  Alexander, 
E«q.  T.  S.  A.  and  L.S.  (of  the 
Britith  Museum)  are  ta  be  »old 
by  Mr.  Sotbeby  ;  and  it  d^erres 
notice,  that  many  of  the  books 
are  illustrated  with  aseetlotM  ili 
MSS.  Also  the  critical  and 
theological  Library  of  the  late 
DuGoodiagej  Rect«r  ofOoutidi 
ami  of  the  tate  Rev.  Chas;  Dem> 
^,  ,M.  A.  Rector  of  Ptlotfath. 
To  th^se  we  shoutdi  perhaps,  add 
the  Medical  aud  Mtscellaneotia 
Ldbifry  f(  Hie  late  Robi  BIdbd 
M.  D.   F.  A.  S    of  Leietsttf 

^ie^'t..Col.  C.  W.  Pasiey,  RS. 
F.R.  S.,  the  sulbw  ofarrEMfey 
0B  tb«  Military  P«4i«y  hf  GreM 

arilaio,  a  work  w«|l  .kiMwo  to 
le  public,  bas  ia  tbc  Prew  "  A 
CoiBplete  Couri«  of  IiMructlwe 
kithf  ElcBests  bf  Fartifioatibn^:' 
vnich  was  sriginaUy  ia^itdedfM 
the  use  'of  the  Kojal  Shgimn 
Dapartmeot.  '  It  ia  tt>  b«  ii]  two 
yoluin^3i,.8vo.  a^d  tjje.  tiib.iMti 
will  .he  illustrated  njtb  aea'.mr. 
gravis^  iff  co^jpflr;  ^d  flood. 
^  A]r,Qiflbti],  <itiilof  of«hle(k)i^; 
ti^Qcif  M-Ms'mget^  _&ei  bm  tn  tht 
Preu  j<f  ompleU  «4itii)n  0  ttle 
Pliay>,f»f  Jan^i  SbirJf  yt  tf fc*>  ^ 
be^calledL.tbe.tetiof  the.Eagliab. 
$fbqci  of  efa«n^Ui»i  ia  tfie; 
if^ole  be.«ir«lft3B$4eMt;forAa 


9tage ;  aooie  of  tbem  in  eotgottb' 
lion  with  G«orge  t'hapman.  Mid 
other  fiiM  rat«  poets  of  that  day; 
The  oidy  pla^s  reprinted  in  th« 
last  hundred  aud  liAy  years  are 
"  Andromaiia"  anii  "  Tbe  Bird 
in  a  Cage,''  in  Dod=ley's  collec- 
tioii-— the  first  by  do  means  a  f»- 
vourabl^  spMiaiCn.  We  believe 
however  that  "  St.  Patrick  for 
Ireland"  was  reprinted  at  Dubib 
about  tbe  year  1770,  but  it' 
licarcely  can  be  Mud  to  have  been 
published. 

Tbe  agreeable  author  of  tbe 
"  CuriiAWeB  rtf  Litetature,"  Mr. 
D'Iracli,  is  about  to  publish  a 
tMrd  fatuHTe  of  that  amusing  and 
instructive  selection  from  bb 
CoaimoD  Place  Book.  The  two 
first  vAktmtR  willj  we  wiiderstand, 
be  f  pjirioted-. 

.  We  soon  fexpeot  to  appear 
Tale*  of  My  Landlord,  collected 
aad  reported  by  Jeridiah  Cleitb- 
bothaaii  ScbDOim aster  and  Parttb 
Ckrk  of  Ga«der«lAigb,  ia  four 
vobfnfcS)  ISbk). 
"  »nt\  UBd  »''Ctike4  ami  brMar 

,     'Sott*.   ■.    ■   ■     .         ■      .         , 
F/ae  Hsidenkjrk  tvjobnny  Grjoatsj 
If  t&ere'aaboleina'vDdf  coatlt,. 

Ifferfe  JiteSlit; 
At<hieM'a«atit$«atHM  nfctfi, 
'ftl.  .-Ab'Mthbettficiitrtr 

,  A  Btweditiod.'from  tfaegenuim 
p«f»ersh  aftbeworbaof  tbe  Right 
Hovedrtble  luidy  Mary  W<frU^ 

Montoflue .  is  la  pr^igtesa,,  4n  tM 
ti>tii),of  fiVtl,!i>Olunes  pert  Qvo. 

A'Syttew^of  Meqlrtaieal  Pbt> 
lolt)f|lit^«  by.t^  latfi  John  R»- 
bitMtiLIkld-  Pn>fe««OT  »f  Ka-' 
tqra(Phil(i«itpbyintbeUaiv«fai^ 
attd  Seeretawit^dA.  K«y^.S»t 
4iatylotBiA>i»urgk.  Wtib  Notw 
airirlUWidtiDlH,  eea^iwg  tjiti 
*l>ai  iMMl:  Okaovietm  -»>>.-  MX 
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Pbyncal  SdeiMeB.  By  DavM 
Brewster,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.E.  )n 
t  vols.  Sna.  wilh  numeroas  plat«s. 

We  imdentaod  that  with  the 
;lboTe  is  incltirted  tt  copious  ar- 
ticle on  the  History  ftmt  Opera- 
tions of  tlie  Steam  Engine,  which 
has  been  revised  by  Mr.  James 
Watt  and  his  Son,  (rf'Soho,  *hicl( 
is  the  oiriy  secauot  lliat  can  be 
niied  upon.  Tfai0iiib|ectisillus- 
traied  b;  eight  large  en^ravji^s. 

Recent  cireunist»nces  render 
interesting  dn  accmint  preparing 
of  the  sTD^ular  Habiti  and  Cir 
cumstances  of  the  People  of  the 
TohgA  IslUilds,  in  the  South  Pa- 
eifib  .Ocean,  By  Mr.  William 
Marine,  of  the  Port  au  Prince, 
private  Ship  of  War ;  the  greater 
rart  of  (vhAae  Cte«  wa»  ma»aa- 
ofed  by  the  Nitiv««  of  LeFooj»a ; 
Bfr.  Mariner  remaining' for  several 
Vtfars  after,  a  constant  Auoeiate 
of  the  tCing  and  the  higher  Class 
of  Chieft.  To  whit;b  is  artded,  a 
6rsiinliBr  and  cojiiotH  Vueabu- 
iBry  of  the  ,  Lanenage.  In  two 
toIbiMb,  8vo.  with  »  Portrait. 

T4  Hitimrv  Men  in  the  Etist- 
India  Connection,  we  aniMuBee, 
with  plefiiuiv,  an  HiHtorical  Ac 
6mmt  «f  the  Rise  and  Fn^HNs 
of  the  Bengal  Native  Intiintrf, 
£tnu  in  first  formation  in  1767 
to  1786,  wb«n  the  present  Reeru 
httiofisw^tvadopted.  By  Ike  \*tf 
eaf>l*in  John  Witluiine,  of  llie 
Uvaltd  EstablUlimnntoftbeBen 
gulArasy,  It  i«tob«  embellished 
with  Pluiea,  and  to  coMprehend 
■  tfettlil  <of  the  Servie«s  on  which 
the  MVe)^  Battalions  have  beei> 
eibfilDj-ed  "duvin;;  the  interval. 

ThoHewlM  are^icqwailited  with 
the  interesting  Novel  of  CaMi 
WilKattii,  *nd.wbo  IB  notl  will 
leftttt  tOk  JileaBM^  «teit  ^  Uk? 


same  author  is  rimrtly  to  appear^ 
a  rtonieatic  Story  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  under  the  title 
of  Mnndeville. 

The  author  of  the  Pleastires  of 
Hope  lias  undertaken,  in  three 
volumes,  the  Selected  Beauties 
of  British  Poetry,  with  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  and  Critica)  Diater.' 
lalions.  An  Essay  on  Engligh 
Poetry  is  intended  to  be  sub- 
joined. 
Tlieextraordinaryciren  mstascet 
in  which  the  Peninsula  has  been 
placed  during  the  seven  years' 
war,  will  afford  ample  and  curious 
materials  to  Mr.  Robtrri  Southey, 
in  the  History  he  is  about  to  pro- 
dace  of  Spain  and  Piwlugal  during 
that  period. 

Mrs.  Aim  Plnn^re  is  pMfwp. 
ins  for  pnblicarion,  a  Narrative 
of  her  late  Residence  in  Ireland, 
which  will  be  illustrated  by  Plate* 
')f  remarkable  scenery, 

Oramas,  by.  Sir  James  Bland 
Surges,  Bart,  are  printing  in  two 
avo,  volumes. 

Barroit  Field,  Rsq>  of  the  tnner 
Temple,,  is  priutintr,  in  two  dwo.' 
volumes,  a  Practical  Treatise  «A 
the  Comiiter«tul  Law  of'Enft'aDd. 

Mr.  T.  Dibdiu  U  preparing  fot 
the  press,  the  pnetliumous.  Dra- 
matic  WnrksAf  the  late  Mr.  Ben>. 
juBtin  Thompson,  which  will  he 
published  by  sulu«'ription,  fitr 
the  beit^t  ei  the  widow  aodeis 
children.  . 

'■"be  Praultlin  SfantMcripIs,  no- 
ticed in  May  last,  ure  in  a  fomard 
state  fur  publication. 

Mils  llokroft  will  ptdflish  In 
the  t;a»rse  of  next  notith,  Forti- 
tvib  and  Knilty,  a  aovrl,  in  foitr 


,  Mr.  Gearge  'Cnmberfand  'bii 
pMlMnd  fo*  tbepiaMi  •  tcuk-' 
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«D  the  CommeDceneot  and  Pro- 
gKu  of  the  Art  of  EagnTing, 
far  as  relates  to  the  advaMtages 
Art  has   derived  from  ibe  pro- 
ductions of  the  Italian  $cho<rf. 

Tlie  Rev.  G.  G.  Scraggs,  of 
Buckingham,  has  in  the  piess,  id 
two  .  duodecimo  volumes,  Que»- 
tioBs  resolved  in  Divinity,  His- 
tory, Biography,  and  Literature. 

Mr.  Mudford's  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
with  ■umerous  coloared  plates, 
plan.&c.  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pteled  in  December. 

We  understand,  that  in  January 
will  appear  a  work  we  have  be- 
fore announced,  entitled.  Memoirs 
and  Remains  of  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Buck,  collected  and  ar- 
iviged  from  his  Papers,  and  in- 
terspersed with  ObMTvations  il- 
lustrative of  his  Character ;  to 
which  is  added,  a  Brief  Review 
of  his  various  Publicatioos.  By 
John  Styles,  D.  D. 

The  Privile^  of  Ibe  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  iacladiug  a 
Chronological  Table  of  all  its 
Chaiters;  is  in  a  canaidenUe 
state  of  forwardness  ;  under  the 
direction  of  G.  Dyer.  A.  B.  for- 
merly of  Emanu^  College,  and 
author  of  the  History  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity and  Colleges  ol  Cambridge. 
As  but  a  few  copies  will  be  print- 
ed, we  recommend  it  to  subscrib- 
ers to  be  earlv  in  their  application, 
either  to  the  Editor,  Messrs. 
Longmao  and  Co.  London ;  or 
Deigblon  and  Sons,  Cambridge. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Language,  by  the  Hev.  Robert 
Monison,  is  now  printing  at  Ma- 
cao, under  the  patronage  of  the 
East  India  Company.  It  is  found- 
ed on  tbe  Imperial  Dictionary, 
'  i  by  oHkr  irf  Kaag-He. 


hite  Emperor  of  Chiwt,  in  wUeH 
twenty-seven  persons  were  em- 
ploved  during  6ve  yean  and  ii 
divided  into  three  parts: — 

I.  Chinese  and  English,  arranged, 
according  to  tbe  Chinese  Riidi- 

II.  Chinese  and  English,  uranged 
alphabetically. 

m.  English  andi  Chinese. 

We  learn  trith  much  pleaaiire, 
that  Mrs.  Marj-  Hays,  tbe  author 
of  Female  Biography,  See.  Ac 
and  lately  of  tbe  Brothers,  has  in 
tbe  press  a  counteqwrt,  entitled 
Family  Annals,  or  the  Sisters. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Dablio,  has 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  Se- 
lecttous  from  Lucian,  with  a  La- 
tin translation  and  Engliah  notes; 
and  to  which  is  to  be  added,  a 
Mylbologioil  Index  and  LexicoiL 

Mr.  Parkinson  has  announced 
a  second  e<Ution  of  tbe  Ho^Htal 
Pupil,  corrected  and  enlm^ed, 
land  divided  into  two  addresses: 
one  of  these  to  tbe  parents  and 
guardians  of  those  intended  for 
the  medical  and  chirurgical  pnn 
fession,  with  suggestions  as  loan 
improved  course  of  study ;  tbff 
other  b  addressed  to  tlie  pupils 
themselves,  on  the  order  of  their. 
professional  studies,  Sic;  with 
hints  on  entering  into  practice, 
and  on  medical  jurisprudence. 

Early  in  December  will  be  pub- 
lished. The  Transaction  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London.Vol.L 
Part  2;  containmg  Cases,  com- 
municated by  Doctors  Adams,  ' 
Blegborough,  Lettsom,  Oulter- 
■budt,  Woodforde,  Rasburgb, 
Walsbman,  Sims,  Squire,  Mo«Nly, 
Green,  Daman t,  Dal^  Jackson, 

Very  soon  will  appear,  the  His- 
jtofy  and'Aati<)ttitiet  of  tlw  AUiegr 
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Church  of  St  Peter,  Westmin- 
ster, by  E.  W.  Brayley  ;  with  Ar- 
chitectural BDil  Graphic  lilustra- 
.tions,  by  J.  f.  Neaie.  Part  1, 
cmbelliahed  with  five  engreviDg». 
It  is  to  be  in  folio,  and  to  corre- 
spond with  the  new  edition  of 
Pi^dale's  Mooasticon. 

A  new  weekly  publication,  eo- 
-litled  The  Literary  Bet,  or  the 
New  Family  Ubrary,  will  appear 
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within  a  few  days.  It  will  consist 
of  Moral  and  Critical  Essays; 
Sketches  from  History;  Classical 
Tales;  Poems;  Descriptions  of 
remarkable  Ruins,  and  of  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  Scenery ;  with 
Pictures  from  Keal  Life ;  and  Es- 
says on  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  different  Nations :  by  some  of 
the  best  British  and  Foreign  Wri- 
ters of  the  present  Age. 


LIST  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  Full  uid  Complete  Reply  to  the 
CaJuiDDiea  contained  in  the  Catalogue 
Kaiionnf  of  Ihe  Picture!  lately  ex- 
btbited  at  tbe  British  Galierj,  I'all 
Mall,  with  other  interesting  Articles 
relatire  to  the  Fine  Arts,  their  Pa- 
trons and  ProfesiOrB,  in  the  2d  Num- 
ber of  Annals  of  the  Fine  Arta. 

A  new  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Merchandise,  and 
Nomenclature  in  all  European  lan- 
guages, for  the  use  of  Conoting- 
houses,  Sec.  conlainiDg  the  history, 
places  of  growth,  culture,  use,  and 
marks  of  excellFncy,  of  such  natural 
prudoctioDs  a«fomi  articles  of  com- 
merce. By  C.  H.  Rauffman,  Fourth 
edition,  considerably  enlarged,  and 
improved  by  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
mentofall  Enropean  Foreign  Names 
of  n^erchandise,  wjlh  their  Trausla- 
tion  into  the  English  Language,  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary, and  Foreign  Prices  Current 
of  Europe. 

The  linking  Fnnd  ;  a  Letter  to  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  from  a 
Country  Oentlenian. 

Purity  of  the  Heart ;  or,  the  An- 
cient Costume  ;  a  Tale  :  addressed 
10  Ihe  AaUior  of  denarvon.  By  an 
Old  Wife  of  Twenty  Years, 

Two  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Sheffield;  in  which  his 
Lordship's  Report  to  the  Meeting  at 
Liewes  Wool  Fair,  and  the  proceed- 
ings at  a  recent  meeting  of  Wool- 
gfowers  at  Freemasons'  'TaTeni,  are 
examined ;  and  the  true  ttate  of  the 


Wool  Question  attempted  to  b* 
shown.     By  J.  B.  S. 

£1  Diablo  CoJuelD,Terdade9Siina- 
das,  y  Novelaa  de  la  otra  Vida,  tra- 
ducidas  a  eslas  por  Luis  de  Guevara. 
Anadido  al  6o  con  ocho  Cnigmascu- 
rioso  y  doa  Novelas. 

The  Life  of  Wiliiaro  Cobbett,  Ao- 
thorofthe  Political  Register.  Writ- 
ten by  Himself. 

The  ADtiauariau  Cabinet.  Each 
Number  will  contain  10  beautiful 
Engravings,  with  Letter-Press  De- 
scriptions, printed  on  Royal  Svo.  10 
Numbers  to  form  a  Volume,  com- 
prising ISO  highly  finished  Plates. 

Copies  of  Verses  to  the  Memor;  of 
the  late  Richard  Reynolds,  of  Bris- 
tol, the  benevolent  Quaker,  whose 
Charities,  during  his  Ufe,  were  per- 
haps Dueiampied,  and  to  whose  Me- 
moiy  the  luubitants  ot  Bristol  are 
raising  the  most  honourable  Monu- 
ment that  ever  recorded  and  perpe- 
tuated the  Virtnes  of  the  Dead— a 
Charitable  Institution  to  reach  the 
Objects  of  his  Bounty  while  living. 
By  J.  Montgomery,  Author  of  the 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  &c. 

Medical  Suggestions  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Dysentery,  Intermittent,  and 
Remittent  Fevers,  as  generally  pre- 
valent at  certain  Seasons,  among 
Troopa  in  the  Field.  By  Edmund 
Sigi&mund  Samers,  M.D.  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  London ;  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  Ho- 
norary Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical 
3aciety,EdiDburgb;DirectororHo«- 
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npwardf  of  twenty  yeva 

lo  bii  Majesty's  Porcee,  and  Plijsi- 

cian  in  Cliief  ta  the  Allied  Armies  in 

tlief>caiDsak. 

Moiwelle  «ditioa  do  Voyage  id* 
Jenne  Anochaisia  en  Grece,  d^s  le 
MUieil  du  quatrieme  Sircle  avaiU 
I'Ere  ChritieDne.  Abi^g^  de  I'Ouv- 
rageep^inal  de  'TAbb^  {larlhelcipy, 
i  I'Vaoge  ide  la  Jieancate,  a«ec  is  Vir 
defAMtesripu- M.pte  Dbc  tie  NlsM- 
noii.  Cunjuiinie  edition.  Bevne  st 
■oigocnaedieBt  cerrig^e  par  Vincent 
Wanostrorbt. 

a  Fac-simile  of  3nQDiyjarte'>  Hand- 
writing,  a  Seriei  of  Ictteri,  Rritten 
on  board  his  Majesty's  Ship  the  Nor- 
thnmlierland,  and  at  St.  Helena ;  in 
wJiLch  tlie  Coniinct  and  Conversa- 
tiotu  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
his  ^nite,  during  the  voyage,  and  the 
'£rst  mouths  6i  hia  residence  in  that 
island,  are  faithfully  described  and 
related.  By  William  Warden,  Sur- 
geon on  board  the  Northumberland. 
Non  ego,  «ed  Democrilm  dixit. 
letters  on  the  Canairaiaed  Celi- 
'  tiacy  at  Ifae  Clergy  of  the  Cburch  of 
Rame.    Svo. 


,  Viue,<)ep4»W,  praBpi%  etitv 
1|^  Par  pon  Nieelas  de  la  Cm^ 
Cdnsil;  de  la  R.  Acad,  de  ies  Bellas 
Arte':  14  Vois.STO. 

Sennons  On  tiie  f  nian  of  Tratb, 
XeMOB,  and  BeTelntMn,  in  tfae  Doe- 
truje  of  the  Establiebed  Clvirch  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Preacjied  in 
the  Years  1814,  ISIS,  1816.  By  die 
Hon.  and  Re*.  Edward  John  Tnr- 
noar,  A.U.  formerly  oi  Saint  Haiy 
Hall,Uxfartl ;  late  Cwateof  IfeatMi, 
Middlesex .-  and  Chaplaia  <to  tbc 
Dowager  Coitntess  WinlertoD. 
The  Season  and  Time  -,  or,  an  Ex-  . 

Ute  b>  tlie  Two  Periods  of  Dani«l 
subseqDMit  to  llie  1200  Yean  now 
re«ently  expired ;  being  the  Time  of 
the  Seventh  Trompet:  and  Prophe- 
tically  assigned  to  the^xtirptUiap  of 
Apostacyj  and  AccomplisluneDt  of 
the  Reconciliation  of  the  Jews,  aa^ 
Introduction  of  the  HiUenniDin.  To- 
gether with  Remarlis  itpon  tta«  Revo- 
lutionary Antichrist,  proposed  by 
Bp.  HorsW  and  the  Bejr.  G.  S.  Pa- 
ber.  By  W.  Ettrick,  A.M.  Anttior 
of  tbe  Second ExoduBiOrReftectiMU 
on  the  Pro{)hecie*  of  the  last  Timet, 


TO  COJWEjPOjrOBNTS. 

Ve  have  ceceived  a  leqg,  and  ai  may  be  gnessed,  a  most  facetious  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Honney,  the  Author  «f  the  Tragedy  otCvact^um,  umeKad 
in  our  la«t  number.  We  said,  at  tbe  time,that  we  on^- noticed  (hat 'fipUbe4 
apecimen  of  absurdity  and  ignorancie,  on  acpount  of  it^  pretemiioDa  »fA 
the  complaints  in  the  prefatory  matter  against  tbe  menagers  of  our  theatres. 
.In  objecting , to  its  grammatical  blunders,  vie  hinted  tbat  they  migbl  haM 
originated  in  the  carelessness  of  the  printer,  but  tbe  autograph  hefdire  J^ 
»he«Mrtat  Mr.  Monneymust  have  been  greatly  indebted  to .  hiiii  for  jaa^ 

Cliqious  corrections  not  merely  of  Kcanimar.  Should  Mr.  U.  coiUiaa^  in 
sell-delusiou  that  be  has  a  right  to  obtrude  himself  as  an  ^nthOr  apop 
the  piibUc,  be  may  be  asiuied  that  <we  shall,  in  future,  pass  his  pfoductia)! 
without  the  slightest  .notice.  As  fol-  bis  "  cracfciqg  s<|pil:ii?|"  -ve  shall  b« 
happy  (but  more  aurpri.ied)  to  find  that  he  is  capable  ^Teo.otanoliUifles. 

Aaarticle  on  the  Police  is  onavoidably  postponed,  xtth  s^^cfnl-rBspei:!- 
sJlle  works  both  inj>eetty  and  prose. 

btB.uruN.— -HigUtTS,  lines,  ft>r  BeMptatioiu,  rsadJinitaltOH. 
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iSeries  tf»e  :f iftj. 

VoL7iv.]'      -     DECEMBEK,  1816.  [No.  VI. 

^^■^—^■1  I      I  II  I.  iwiiMwi  imiiMi  aa^^a^^i^^^ 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

MoaR  than  six  months  having  now  elapsed  since  the  New 
Proprietors  of  the  Critical  RevjEwcomoieiieed  their  un> 
derUking,  they  readily  avail  theraselves  of  the  opportuDitj 
afforded  on  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  what  ^^y  have  already  accompIiBfaed. 
■  Jn  tbc^Address  wMch  they  prefixed  to,  their  publication 
kr  June  last,  they  appealed  to  the  future  Nuntbera  as  the 
.test  by  whidi  their  title  to  success  was  to  be  judged-*by 
that  test  they  are  rtitl  willing  to  be  tried ;  and  they  may 
■ssert,  without  arrocance,  that  their  labours  are  at  least 
.  as  deserving  of  public  patronage  as  any  of  the  efibrts  of 
the  Monthly  Ceosora  of  the' Press.  As  toe  Proprietors  arc 
the  principal  CoQdwforsi,  and  often  Contributors,  to  bestow 
any  nigh  praises  upo|a..t|ie.u-titWVould  savour  of  vanity 
ana  egotism ;  the  fesslp^rdonable,  because  the  producti<Hi8, 
if  they  have  any  merit,  will  he  their  own  eulogists:  eelf- 
applause,  at  all  times  questionable,  when  it  is  uacalled  for^ 
becomes  contemptibl*;  and  ridiculous. 

They  trust,  that  their  pages  have  at  least  been  remark- 
able for  the  spirit  of  candour  with  which  they  have  treated 
of  books  and  men ;  always  more  anxious  to  bestow  praise 
than  to  apply  censure;  speaking,  though  with  firmness,  yet 
with  becoming  modesty ;  and  not  "taking  upon  them  as  if 
ibey  were  judgment's  butchers,  and  as  if  the  life  of  tnitb 
lay  tottering  in  their  Yerdicts.*'*  Private  and  personal  con- 
siderations have  never  influenced  thet^  j  and  if  they  have, 
now  and  then  appeared  severe,  it  was  in  the  performance 
(^  a  duty,  not  less  punful  than  neffisaary. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  present  Proprietors 
-  haa  been,  as  they  before  stated,  to  restore  legitimate  criti- 
cism, whose  province  had  been  usurped  either  by  the  dry 
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analysia  of  a  work,  or  by  a  depftrate  essaj'  unconnected  witfi 
its  conlenta:  th«y  were  desirous  of  re-eKtattliafaiog  tbe  art 
as  |t  i^  descrihed  by  Ur.  Johi^son  in  the.  preface  totfae  first 
volume  of  Ibis  Review,  published  in  ]75(j:  "  To  exhibits 
succinct  plan  oC  every  per&tmance ;  to  point  out  the  nrast 
elriking  beeutitfs  ami  glaring  defects ;  to  >Hustrate  their  re- 
marke  with  proper  quotations ;  and  to  convey  these  remarks 
Wi  such  a  munner  as  luigbt  best  cooduce  to  the  eatertaiu- 
ment  of  the  public. ** 

Thus  dismi^fiing  (he  manner,  fhey  Tiave  a  tew  words  to 
say  upon  the  matter  tkat  hti^  chiefly- occupied  their  pages. 
Atleast,  industry  has  not  been  wanting  in  the  fulfilmeotsf 
iTren-task;  and  in  one  respect^ tbe  Ckitical  Hettb^  lias 
possessed  a  decided  and  undeniable  superiority  over  its 
competitors,  viz.  in  tbe  early  notice  of  fbreigTrprodactioas 
of  interest  and  value..  '  This  indeeif  is  a  t^artment  ne- 
glected by  all  but  themselves,  and  ^ey  baVe  ^dopteif  mea- 
'soreB^  to  insure  tfti^ir  priority  in  (bture.  Aatoftc-dtft'jwite 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  their  cqntemporaric^  because  not 
fftlhin  their  reacb,  are — L'Eldl  present  de  rlEurope,  par 
Xhi;remin — Memoires  historiques  sar  la  Revolution  rf'fes- 
pngiie,  parde  Pradt — Eisai  surla  Literature  Espagnole — 
Carnot,  sa  Vie  politique  etprivie—L'Origiae  de  la  Langve 
Grccg.u€  vulgaire,par  ffase—and  Cours  d'Economie  AU- 
tiqve,  par  Henri' Slorck: 

Wltftm  the  period  th^t  the  Chiticat.  Review  has  been 
unfler  its  new  system  of  ibanagenient,  works  in  most  of  tM 
various  branches  of.  literature  have  been  noticed  in  il;  UJl 
'a  reference  to  Ibe  table  of  contentA  of  ^ach  nufober  •mi 
shew,  that  no  prodtjcttons  of  impoi 
'terf,  whflle  ^liany  are  inchided  wbi 
other  Btikt^lfepy  of  thekind:  thii 
'EiiH«wfth  jiutjiiatiots  under  th*  § 
,^fiarf  ofJfJc/.'fs  l^arei:  works  of  fi 
■y.^i^t^if  wdrihy  <^obsi^rvation,  have 
'fltid'to'the'DrftJMh  a  separate  divl 
"*f(tij;H'Iif*re' original  plays,  that  bt 
■tf  piiBIic  aildltoi^,'  or  critical  attet 
those  who  nrad  it,  are  regularly  coiiHiutireu. 

It  was  originally  the'intenlion  of  tbe  (^prfitdfa  to  hjW 
inserfed  in  their  Address  a  list  of  the  priticfg^  toorfts  rs- 
"vicTVed,  bnt  they  fouml  that,  however  abridged,  it  would 
occupy  tdolnfwe  a  space; 'anff  tbey  haVe,  tbereftre,  be« 
ubligett  to  conibirt  thtiinHBlvgs fflThit cBrnprehenBtTe'Bua- 
mary.     They  have  cB^iftBy  applied  tbdr  attentioD  to  the 
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OTiOf  ^iiei^«  countries,  %ad  ift  sipBie  iflgtBRCoB,  froat  eiM'ljr. 
atttntiAn.  tbfy  Ivire  l^  moaUi))  outotripped  titeir  contempo- 
raries. Tlieir.exertionB  bav«  bwn  UDubated,  and  they  sm^ 
adtj,  prppQrtioiiabl_y  Buccessful,  in  the  other  departments  of 
Paiiticai  Economj/,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Topography,  and 
Antiquities.  With  respect  to  the  liiat,  they  jiave  bestowed' 
donsiderable  research,  particular^  upon  the  antiquities  of 
literajore,  both  by  the  review  of  npw  illustrative  and  criti- 
cal vdliuDes,  and  by  the  monthly  iuaertton  or  a  distinct 
article  uuder  the  title  of  Bibiiotheca^aligita,  derated  to  the 
examination  of  valuable  and  curjoqa  works,  the  neglected,  or 
forgotten  labours  of  our  fore&thers. 

-  Uaviog  therefore  ntnr,  th^'tnu^  iostweded  in  establiili- 
iag  m  new  and  reapeotaUe  ^hancCer  for  the  CaiTic^ii- 
Review,  tlie  Proprietors  will  ^araoeed  wi*b  4ndiii»iH«4wd- 
ardosr  4b  the  nuirae  the;  have  adoiilied. 


Abt.'  I.— Coars  d'Eeonomie  PolUMUe,  ou  Exposkioa  do  ' 
,  Principes  qui  ditermiuent  la  prosperite  cles  Nations.  Ou- 
■wage  qui  a  servi  a  tinat-ruclion  de  leura  Ahisses  tmpiri- 
.  ales,  les  Grands 'Dua  Nicolas  et  Michel.  /*or  Henri 
'  Stobch,  Conseiller  <r  Elaty  et  Chevalier  de  t'Qvdre  de  Ste, 
'_  Anne,  Insikuteur  Se  LL.  AJ.  It-  Stc-Sse.  St.  Petera- 
bourg,  Pluchart  et  Comp.  I'SIS.     6  tomes,  8vo. 

f  T  is  not  unusual,  when  any  old  subject  has  been-mere 
'  fyMj  and  clearly  iUustjrat^d,  or  wlien  «ay  oew  gulwect  has. 
)>een  syaleinalically  and  lumifioni^y  unfolii^,  to  bnd  tluit 
<k:great  many  i0(elli|^'i>t  writers  are  willing  to.  follow  the 
tStept  ai  Iboae  who  have  thus  takm  lire  proper  direotien ; 
ana.  aurh.  was  ihe  sitiwtlon  of  tkii^,  when  Adam'Smitb 
ntdvced  ton  distinct  iMtence  thnt  branch  of  ethim  Vhicb 
hm  been  denomirmted  Potiticat  -  Econbmy.  Among  the 
exotic  productions  which  have. been  transplanted  from  this 
hM^,  nmriY  of  onr  .readers' will  be  acquainted  with  the 
Yrahe  d"E!cohDmie  Politique,  par  Jean-Batiste  Say;  La 
Ridie;^  Commerciale,  ou  Principes  d'^(;ononiie  Politique 
Appliques  k  la  Legislation  dii  Commerce,  par  J.  C.  L.  5i- 
TOOQ^e;  Grondsiitze  <ler  National- CEconomie,  von  L.  H. 
Jacol^;  Ntttionaj^CScpnomie,  yoq  Julius  Graleii  von  Sodent 
^leue  Grundlegung  der  Staatswirthschafiskunet,  von  G. 
Hnfeland;  and  \\\^  Staatswirthschatlt,  vqd  Ch.  J.  Kraus. 


AmMgHhefle  #o4rk8,  our  author  ts  principally  indebted 
t»6tiy  and  Simoode,  and  be  has  also  acKnowIedged  bis  ob- 


5M  EamomtcPoikique,  par  Slorek. 

])ntio«i  to  Stewart  and  Hume,  Irernou  mnd  Turgot.  To 
Acbm  Smith,  the  pRrent  of  ell  jmt  reasoning  on  this  ni< 
qniiy,  be  attributes  nAich  of  his  own  instruction ;  but  he 
has  not  blindly  followed  even  this  aUe  leader. 

"  J'ai  profile,"  he  say»,  "  des  dfeouvertes  failes  apris  hii ;  j'w 
coDBult^  ses  commentateun)  j'ui  ^cout^ses  critiques;  mfin  j'ai  ptat 
auA-taime,  aiitaot  que  j'en  suis  capable,  chacun  de  ses  principes, 
chacune  de  ses  assertioDi.  Le  lecteur  instniit  s'apercevra  qu'il  est 
dca  poiuts  oil  je  m'^nigne  du  Mntiment  de  ce  grand  4cnvain ;  phi- 
deun  de  sea  opinions,  m^me  fondamentetes,  ne  me  paroisaeni  pas 
avoir  le  degrt  d'^Tideitce-  qtf  il  semble  leur  attrlbuer :  je  lear  ai  op- 
pose les  doutea  que  I'^tude  et^'ei^^trienee  mont  fodinis."     (p.  iv.) 

This  work  is  dedicated  to^the  two  Grand-  Dukes  of  Bmb- 
'  fia,  Nich<4a8  and  Michael,  the  brothere  ot  the  Emperor 
Alexaoder ;  to  wliooi  the  author  was  tutw,  and  the  sot^ect 
was  explained  to  them  in  a  cotvae  of  lectiices, — -a  di- 
dactic lorm  which  is  here  {weserTed.  M.  StQBrfi^.Hact 
to  be  aware  that,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  tb» 
Imperial  &mit;,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  was  not  po^ 
fectly  open  as  to  the  particular  situation  and  policj  c^  t^ 
eoDRtry  to  which  his  theory  is  applied ;  bu\  be  tells  us,  that 
he  felnhe  deepest  f onviction  of  the  necessitj  of  diacloeing 
t)ie  truth  to  the  Princes  under  his  care,  whose  opiui(H» 
vere  likelv  to  hare  such  a  powerfiil  influence  on  the  sentt 
meats  of  tne  Russian  peo^e.     He  adds, 

"  Ma  conscience  me  rend  le  t^moiguage  de  n^Toir  peint  n£gtig£  . 
ce  devoir  sacr6  que  ma  place  m'iraptfisoit ;  mais  j'ai  fait  tons  dms 
(Sorts  pour  le  concilier  avec  le  respect  dd  aux  institutions  sociria 
de  man.  pays.  En  publiant  ces  lecons,  j'ai  senti  la  n^cesaiti  d'uoc 
pinsgninde  i^terve  encmw:  bien  deschoses^toint-boBDesicEvei 
sws  ll^ves  qui  ne  conTendient  pas  i  I'iiiqweBsiaa.    Daas  on  pw 


Vonarcbiqae  et  cbez  un  penple  fortnuent  attach^  k  ses  hriMtMM 

mtioaal«s,  l'6crivatn  a  des  mia^jemens  &  garder,  s'il  n«  veut^ii 
nujie  4  la  cause  de  la  raiaoa  au  Iku  deini  tee  utile.  CeWecin^ 
deration  cependant  oe  m'a  pas  fait  renoncer  k  riDd6peodanoe  de  Mp 
opinions:  j'aurois  plutAt  abandonn^  la  poUication  de  dmq  fine. 
Aussi  je  ne  doute  gu^re  que  le  public  ne  s'en  aperpoive,  ct  ^ua 
Ouvrage  de  la  nature  de  celui-ci,  muni  de  rapprobalioB  de  la  Cen- 
sure et  public  am  frqix  derEMPBRBUR,  ne  soitr^ard^  comme  m 
beau  tMioignage  en  Ikveur  des  principes  lib£raus  qui  dirigent  le  cou- 
VerMment  de  Riissie  sous  le  r^e  ^laiit  d' ALEX  ANDRE." 
<p.  i»— Jti.) 

The  present  is  the  first  productipn  of  th«  \ioA  tSmi  k>* 
issued  fTom  a  Russian  press,  or  that  has  been  applied  di- 
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reetly  to  QieconditioD  of  that  great  empire ;  so  that,  at  least 
it  would  have  novelty  in  the  application,  ifnol  in  the  princi- 
ples; and  the  situation  of  Russia  ix  so  diferent  From  ihat  of 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  that  in  this  view  onl;  the  labours 
of  M.  Slorch  are  no  trifling  addition  to  the  science  of  political 
economy.  It  was  nut  sufficient  to  see  it  illustrated  in  its 
reference  to  polished  countries;  for  its  more  perfect  deve^ 
lopetnent,  it  is  expedient  to  consider  it  in  its  relalions  to  all 
classes  of  human  oeings,  under  every  variation  of  climate, 
and  under  every  degree  on  the  scale  of  civilization. 
ry  disf  "" 


The  preliminary  uisc&ume  a&rds  a  general  outline  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  soience  of  government,  in  order 
that  the  author  might  explain  lo  his  pupils  the  particular 
ramification  to  which  political  economy  belongs,  and  to 
shew  its  relation  to  other  matters  of  state  direetly  or  iudi- 
reotly  connected  with  it.  Into  this  part  of  the  subject  are 
introduced  a  great  variety  of  de6nitions  and  illustrations, 
«fcw  of  which  we  might  be  inclined  to  dispute,  if  they  were 
more  immediately  concerned  with  the  inquiry  before  us,  and 
our  objection  would  be^  in  some  respects,  both  to  the  seuti- 
nient  and  the  language.  '  Theauthor  then  inquires  intothe 
origin  and  nature  ofvalue,  and  on  this  subject  he  lays  it  do'wn 
indisputable,  that  the  opinion  our  judgment  forms' as  to  the 
utility  of  things^  conslitules  their  value,  and  converts  them 
mlo  effects.  Adam  Smith  takers  a  distio  ction  between  value 
in  use  and  value  in  eiichange,  wirich  ie  directfy  opposed  to 
the  theory  of  M.  Storch.  "  The  things,"  says  the  former, 
V  which  have  the  greatest  value  in  use,  have  frequently 
little  or  no  value  in  exchange ;  ani^,  on  the  contrary^  those 
which  have  the  greatest  value  in  exchange,  have  frequently 
little  or  no  value  io  use.  Nothing  is  more  useful  tfaaa 
water,  but  it  will  piJrchase  scarce  any  thing;  scarce  any- 
thing can  be  bad  imexchange  Ar  it.  A  diamond,'  on  the 
contrary,  has  scarce  any  VMoe  in  use,  iHit  a  very  great 
quantity  of  other  goods  may  frequently  be  had  in  exchange 

Adam  Smith  further  inquires,  what  is  the  real  measure 
of  this  exchangeable  value,  or  wherein  consists  the  real 
price  of  all  commodities;  and  grounded  on  the  preceding 
TemartcB  as  to  the  value  in  use  or. exchange,  instead  of  At- 
faibbting  value  or  price  to  the  opinion  of  utility^  he  ascribes 
it  to  laiwur.  For  the  sake  of  clearne»8,  we  will  quote  the 
whole  passage. 
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**  Tim  real  price- of  cktv  thins,  what  every  thing  radlyaocts  to 

the  man  who  wanta  to  acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and  Inxible  'of  acqwriag . 
it.  What  ev«ry  thing  i«  i«Hlly  worth  to  tbe  man  nbo  iias  acquired 
it,  and  wLo  wauU  to  dispose  uf  it  or  eicliaoge  it  for  soiiietbing  els^ 
iithe  toil  auil  double  which  it  cau  save  to  hiiuself,  and  which  item, 
impose  upon  olber  people.  What  is  bought  with  money  or  with 
goods,  is  purchased  by  labour,  as  much  as  what  we  acquire  by  the 
tml  of  our  own  body.  That  money,  or  those  goods,  indeed,  save 
us  this  toil.  They  contain  the  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  labour 
whieh  we  exchange  for  what  is  supposed  at  the  time  to  contain  tbe 
nine  of  an  equal  quantity.  Lahonr  was  the  first  pijce,  the  originaJ 
purcbaK-money  that  was  paid- foroll  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  «r  by 
silver,  but  by  tabvur,  that  all  tbe  waalth  of  tbe  world  was  originally' 
ponchased;  tmd  its  valoe,  4a  those  who  possess  it,  .and  wlifr  want  to> 
sxcbBDge  it  fer  some  oew  productiooa,  ii  precisely  e^al  ia  the. 
qvantity  «f  Ubant  which  it  «m  caable  them  to  purduac  or  wb- 
HiMd."* 

'  In  oppofiition  to  this  doctrine,  M.  Storch  ai^oes  in  tbe 
fotlowing  manner: —  -       .    -        ,  : 

"  Dam  CO  tyst^aie,  «omme.  daoB  G«)nt  des  £«eiionustes.  le  prm- 

^p«  prodHodf  des  richeasescu  eouoTe  eeas£  £tre  la  source  et  la  me- 
uire  de  leur  valeur.  Les  Eccuomistes,  comme  nous  I'avons  tu,, 
pr^tendeot  ^ue  lea  richeases  ik  tiennent  leur  valeur  que  de  la  siofi- 
ere:  Smith  souti^t  qu'eltes  ue  ladoiveot  qa'aa  trataU.  Chez  les 
linsTa  valeur  ^changeable  d'un  objet  materiel  se  mesure  lur  la  quan- 
tity de  matiS  res  hrutvs  que  li  possesseur  pent  se  procurer  per  soft 
^afige;'  ohez  Tuutre,  la  VsitCnr  fchaageabte  d'un  pareil  crt>jct  est 
igal  A  la  quantity  detravnit  que  CM  objetmet  en  ^tat  tfac^ieter  «e  de- 
coHiniBUder.  H*est-«epad  fgHlC[B^t-coiif(ndrel'origiTie<leichoses' 
4td  peiivent  avoir  tine  Valeur,  avec  IV>rigtne  de  la -valeur  qu«  cea 
■noaes  penvent  avoirt  Lamiutcetikf  ttarnil  lODt  tres-inconteato^ 
Uement  Ufaourcesdes  richesiw;  maU  pourceJa  i^snesoBtpsaeii^ 
eareleaavtncesdcleur  ealeot..  Les  wtheaacB  ontde  lavrieut,  bo* 
fVtx.  qu'dles  cootkihient-de-  la  asati^  na  qv'elles.  soqt  le  fruit  dq 
travail,  nw  parte  qi^'ellesi  Sont  utiles  etque  leur  utUit^  est  recoft- 
nue.  Si  les  sources  oes  chosen  niat^icUes  etoient  en  m^e  tems  lei^ 
sources  de  leur  valeur,  routes  les  choges  de  cette  esp^e  auretent  ta> 
fidUiblemeBt  de  lavaleur,  et  leur  valeur  se  mesureroit  toujour!  sur 
la  quantit6.de  mati^re  ou  de  travail  qu'elles  contieniicnl:  cependast 
Abus  vovons  uiie  infinite  de  chos^  mat^rielles  qoi  ii'otit  Du11e~part 
de  Ta  valeur;  noUs  tfn  Vojons  qui  out  de  la  valeur  dans  telle  con* 
tr6e,  et  qui  n'en  out  point  dans  telle  antre  ;  celles  m^tne  dont  la  va^ 
knr  est  le  plos  mtlVersellnttentTeeonnne,  differetlt'd*i6'fesdcer^ 
de  vAleW)  non's^Ument'iMiKfcs  diffi^rens  lieua,  niaid>«iMore  mat 
le  m^nie  endroit  en  difierens  tems."     (p,  140 — 142;'viri.  iv) 
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Ttw  distittctioa  m  twb-  Words  tft  tltk  f  Adam'  Smitk'  887% 
labodr  is  productive,  becltuB«  (pM»que)  it  prodoces  what  n 
Taluabjej  and  M.  Storch  says,  that  it  is  productive  when 
(lars)  it  produces  what  is  valuabfe.  ft  js  not,  the  latter 
saysj  that  a  t^ing;  is  valuable  because  it  costs  a  certain  por- 
tion of  labour,  out  because  the  produce  of  that  labour  if 
u^fal,  luid  is  acknowledged  to  be  so. 

'^  There  13  some  logical  ab^urditj  in  these  propositiona, 
which  will  be  vcrjr  reiw^ll^  delected;  but  the  genvral  sub* 
jectrfif  the  work  i«  mtch  (00  impertattt  to  allow  tis  to  cob* 
fiae  oiuveeLveg  tu  thfc  teclmieat  tMnnaflls  of  minute  and  scbu* 
faistia  cntktsm.  U  is  tbe  leas  important  l«  deseend  to  it,  trt 
the  aathor  alldws  almost  evvry  ttirn^  Adam  Smifh  would 
ivqaire  ^  ibr  he  says,  if  Ihboar  be  a  pKlir,  nobody  wilt  sob* 
mi(  to  it  bnt  witft  the  view  of  reward  in  proportion  ttf  th4 
hboilr.  Labour,  then,  wiFl  be  constantly  directed  totdu^ 
abTe jpnrpoaes ;  add,  therefore^  labour  and  opinion  may  b« 
uidiiTerenily  considered  as  the  sonree  of  value.  It  is  tciie 
that  he  suhsequeutly  takes  a  distinction,  to  shew  opinioa 
to  be  Ute  cause,  and  labour  to  be  the'  effect ;  Wt  this  difie-  ' 
cencf:,  K  rather  ia  Eorat  tban  ia  ^ulwitance,  and  leaves  tlrt 
r«a^anii^  on  Dauch  the  same  ground. 

The  geneeal  plan  of  tb»  work  of.  U.  Storck  tnsy  bs 
Mktcd  in  K  few  wOTds^  sompeehcsauve m  the  system. iii  whicli 
tUsseheni9i9  intendcd-to  dcv«iope.  Ylte  whole  is  divkM 
tnts  m^t  bedks:  the  >  firet  keuts  of  the  produetJoiT  Of 
wealtti;  theweoird  of  its  aceunrnlatNiR;  the  third ^  fotjrtfr, 
Mh,  tiild  sfxfb,  ofrts;  distfibwtrtm,  mrfuding  circufathmi 
Wofiey  and  credit ;  the  seventh  '^xplHine  the  laws  of  con- 
frmiiption;  and  the  efshth  resuines  alT  the  fundamental 
principles  laid  down  in  .the  preceding  divisions,  and  aupplies 
an  historic  view  of  tkfe  natural  p'rbsresa  of  the  vealtli  of  - 
nations.  Such  b  the  project ;  and  the  anthor  lays  it  down 
as  a,  great  and  soleriiq  truth  necee^arjly  connected  with  all 
t}ie: principles  pf  pcdiUcal  eeonoBiy,  (am  that  in  bis  instruc- 
tions  to  the  family  of  the  Autocrat  of  all.  the  Ru^ias,)  that 
aecurity  must  be.  the  basia  of, public,  prosperity;  and  that 
this  securitj  can.alohe.be'  obtained  bv  personal  n^edom  and 
tileinviolabiUty  of  all  riro|}erty ;  "  Sana  la  sflretl,  point  d4- 
rfchesse,  point  de  eivinsation!" 

It  will  bfeimpossibte  fllr  as  to  foltovp  the  author  over  the 
iaiftiPHse  field  hefaaa  occupied  during  W^progress  thron»h 
this  w-ork;  Imt  Itis'inrportant  thut  the  diBtrences- should  be 
HWftdbftttreeiT'Min'anil  Adam  Smith,  fw  the  ehicidation  of 
tomB  inquirles"iii  Ivfatch  the- utili^  of  political  scieifce  U 
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deep)/  inrolred.    His  principal  obJeetioD  to  the  tfaeofj  of 
our  countrjrman  is  tlnis  explained. 

"  Si  sa  mMitation  Bvoit  pris  une  autre  marcbe;  ti,  d^  le  d^but 
de  MS  rechercbes,  it  efit  t&ch6  d'approfbndir  roriginc  de  la  ▼aleor 
Acs  ricbeues,  uoi]*Knlemcnt  il  est  probable  qu'il  eQt  ^nl^  les  emtin 
doDt  nous  Tenons  He  faire  I'aaalyati  mais  on  pent  encore  supposei 
avec  raison  que  cette  route  lui  eAt  ouTeit  un  cbamp  pini  vaste,  el 
qu'il  eflt  conf  u  I'id^  d'nne  science  qoi  embrasse  toules  les  mlemn, 
les  biau  intenuM  comme  les  fiehoKs.  Tel  qn'il  nous  a  donnf  son 
ouTts^,  c'est  proprement  une  th^orie  de  la  richetse  nationale;  ce- 
pendant  il  7  a  m^l^  une  foule  d'obserrations  ncuves,  justes  et  im- 
portantes  coBceroant  le  d^veloppement  des  faculty  huoainea  et  la 
production  des  valeun  intmali^riellefl.  Plus  on  est  fore£  d'adniirer 
dans  ce*  recbercbes  bi  lagadti  et  ia  prafitndeur  qu'3  y  a  d^etop- 
p^,  plus  on  s'^tonne  que  I'id^  d'une  tji&>rie  de  la  civilisation  lai 
spit  restee  absoluaient  ^tnng^re,  et  qu'il  ait  tetreci,  pour  ainsi  dire 
k  desseiu,  rborison  que  le  coup-d'ceil  de  son  g^we  p9UT<Ht  cm- 
brasser,  ... 

"  Les  Ecobomistes  avoieot  born6  la  uolion  du  travail  prodtet^ 
au  seul  travail  a'gricole:  Smitb  I'ttebdit  &  tous  les  tnvaiix  indus- 
trielf ;  nrais  pour  achever  la  r^fonne  de  la  science,  il  ue  falloit  pas 
I'arr^er  Ift.  En  prouvaut  contre  les  Economistes  que  les  tiavaux 
manufacturiers  et  commer^ns  stmt  prodoctift  comme  le  travail  agti* 
cole,  c'cBt-Jk-dire  cjue  Ions  produi sent  des  valeurs,  Smith  ^toit  t«ut 
pris  de  cette  v£m6,  que  lout  travail  quelconque  eat  inuductif, 


aMti-t6l  qu'il  produt  une  valMir.  II  ne  la-seodt-baa ;  et  voilk  pom 
quoi,  daos  tout  le  cours  de  adn  osvnce,  3  regaroe  comue  itirik  k 
travail  qui  s'applique  &  iHYiduiTe  des  Inens  internes,  quoique  oette 


opinion  soit  aussi  peu  fond^  que  celle  ties  Ecooomistes,  qni  fiw- 
iKttent  les  manufactures  et  le  commerce  de  I'^itbdte  avilissaote  de 
st^riles.  II  est  iocoocevable  comment  un  philoso|:Ae  d'un  Jugemeot 
si  exquis  a  pu  ranger  sons  la  mgme  catbegorie  les  rois  tt  les  tnco- 
diaus,  le  magistral  et  le  joueur  de  ^belet,  le  savant  laboiieux  et  le 
'  faiu^nt,  en  un  mot  les  classes  les  plus  respectables  et  les  |rius  viles 
de  la  society ;  comment  il  ne  s'est  pas  aperj^n  que  dans  cette  classe 
iju'il  app^ojt  st6rile,  se  trouvoient  compris,  etdes  travaas  qui  soat 
Utiles,  iafiniinent  utiles,  et  d'autres  qui  aoot  tnulites  on  nubiUes." 
(p.  148 — 160,  vol.  i.) 

It  will  have  been  observed  by  our  readers,  that  the  oh- 

i*ectioa  here  stated  agaiaat  the  Scottish  pbilosophej;  ia,  that 
le  has  not  comprehended  in  hie  system  what  M.  Storch  caUl 
the  "  theorie  de  la  civilisation,"  or  the  "  biens  iaternes." 
It  ia  tberefort  our  intention  to  atateas  clearly  as  we  can  this 
new  theory,  to  the  disclosure  of  which  the  author  proceed! 
with  great  modesty  :  "  ce  n'est  qu'aTec  une  extreme  difi- 
Boce,"  he  says,  "  de  mes  propres  forces  que  j'«itrepreadi 
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.  d^en-jeter  les  rondemenB-.  Quelque  foible  et  dlfectueux 
qu'on  Irouvera  CPt  essai,  moD  amour  propre  n'en  eera  point 
cboque,  pourvu  qu'un  BucwsBeur  plus  habile  se  trouve  en- 
gage &  perfectionner  une  doctrine  que  mee  tkcult^s  n'ont 
suffi  qu'a  ^baucher."    (torn.  5,  p.  7.) 

The  whole  of  the  fifth  volume  is  devoted  to  wh^t  the 
author  calls  the  "  biens  internee,"  which  he  defines  to  be, 
all  those  immaterial  products  of  nature  and  human  labour 
to  which  opinion  gives  utility,  and  which  constitute  tbe 
tnoral  property  of  man.  Theee  he  divides  into  primitive 
efTectB  (btens  primiti/i)  and  secondary  effects  (bictis  secow 
jdairesj.  The  first,  under  the  term  health,  comprehend  our 
animal  faculties;  dexterity,  including  the  technical  Acui- 
ties ;  and  knowledge,  or  our  rational  faculties ;  to  which  he. 
adds  taste,  morals,  and  religion.  What  he  denominatea 
secondary  effects,  have  no  direct  connection  with  these 
'fteulties,  but  the;  are  indispensable  in  the  preservation  and 
defeiopement  of  them.  This  class  comprises  security,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  wealth;  and  leisure,  without 
Which  there  can  be  no  enjoyment  of  it.  Security  he  had 
before  explained  to  be  tbe  perfect  guarantee  of  all  our  rights, 
-natural  and  acquired.  Thus  health,  dexterity,  knowledge, 
taste,  morals,  religion,  security,  and  leisure,  constitute  tbe 
whole  category  of  these  biens  internes,  which  our  author 
anumes  have  escaped  Uie  notice  of  Adam  Smith,  and  which 
he  endeavours  to  shew  fprm  la  important  division  of  na- 
tionat  wealth. 

By  the  term  riches,  the  author  means  generally  matter^ 
unconnected  with  our  own  (acuities,  (choses  hors  de  nous,) 
mAhy  biens  inte<ni£s,  the  faculties  Inherent  in  us;  and  the 
reader  will  tb^  better  understand  these  distinctions  on  a 
.comparative examination.  The  two  have,  in  common  with 
each  other,  value,  the  capacity  of  appropriation,  and  the 
identity  of  origin, — and  that  is,  from  nature  and  labour ; 
but  they  differ  m  several  respects:  the  former  are  material 
or  substantial,  but  the  others  are  not.  The  one  majt  not 
only  be  possessed,  but  exchanged;  the  other  can  neither 
be  sold,  bought,  nor  exchanged,  but  tbe  work  they  produce 
may  be  bo  diBposed  of.  The  relation  may  be'  illustrated  by 
-  the  practice  or  a  gardener,  who  does  not  sell  his  plants,  but 
'  employs  the  seeds  so  as  to  multiply  the  same  vegetable  in 
'  other  situoUonB.  Tbe  snbject  ie  again  explained  in  this 
wayr— 
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'•  Celui  qui  a  besAio  d'uBe  ricKess^,  d'an  ttntrdnratde  mnuqnc 
par  <xeHi)dtt,  n'a  qv'^  alln*  au  marcli^,  oil  if  entroHvera  de  twrt 
nits;  et  tntiue  dani  le  cai  oik  il  seioit  oblig6  de  coiBuiander  ce  me^ 
ble,  ce  d'cit  pas  le  Iratail  de  rartiMa  qu'il  aclwle,  c'est  I?  prodtit 
de  ce  travail,  car  st  riastniineiit  ne  r^pond  pa*  k  rattcnte  de  I'acbe- 
teur  «t  au\  condiliooa  de  Tachat,  il  ne  sera  point  aceeple.  Elnlin 
Tacheteur  n'eit  gu^r^^blig^  de  <:oop6rer  au  travail  du  nibeur  d'iu- 
■trnmens,  et  celui-ci  en  est  charge  tont  teuL  Au  contraire  celui  qui 
veut  apprendre  la  musique,  ne  trouve  ce  takiit  nulle  part  expose  en 
vente;  les  maitres  qui  I'offreiit  i  le  lui  coniniuniqaer,  ne  peaventlili 
vendre  que  lear  travail,  et'ce  n'eat  jauiab  un  travai)-5iit,  man  too- 
jonrt  un  travail  i  faire.  Enfin  le  travail  du  maJtre  seul  ne  suffit  pat 
pour  corotnuniquer  te  talent,  cette  production  suppose  en  outre  tta 
travail  corrtlatif  d6  la  part  de  r^colier."    (p.  14 — ^15,  vol.  v.) 

On  the  durability  of  tiiese  *'  bjeoa  internes,"  he  van, 
that  external  wealtu  maj  iaAe  like  a  flower,  or  may  last  fOT' 
ages,  Bccordingto  the  matter  or  whioh  it  consiste ;  but  tbe 
fermer  can  reoiain  onij'  durine  the  life  >of  tbs  pewan  '■^n»' 
Bessiaff  them ;  ye^  iastcad  of  Being  deteriorated  \fj  nseai 
frtfier  deacriptioBS  of  riches,  they  are  intpro<ved  aod  enlarged 
hi  the  exercise.  On  the  e^ct  of  this  cbnracter  of  the 
«;  biens  interaes,"'  he  proceeds  td  the  foUowing-  cond» 


"  Ces  rfe flexions  uir  b  dui^e  des  valeurs  nousconduiseitt  ituB.t^ 
Hultat  exIiimeiBcnt  iupertant,  tavoii 
ceptibles  d'etre  accumuUs  comme 
capil&us  qu'oQ  peut  Naployer  ^  la  n 
,trui$eut,  soit  par  la  coneomniation, 
^ssedent.  Et  comme  en  general  lei 
que  Ics  ricbesses,  il  s'ensuit  encore  c 
ier  fes  premiers  que'les.autrcs.  L: 
mutitrera  I'utiHife  de  ces  priocipes,  f 
fonrairont.*^    (p.  SO,  voL  v.)  . 

fai' the  subsequent  chapter  he  cooeidera  the  productive 
'qnatity  ef  the^  "  biens  internes,"  and.  be  gays  that,  Vkfi 
.riches,  (cftosts  bars  At  nout^}  they  originate  either  in  iiataiie 
or  labour.  AD  our  facultiea  are  froai  nature,  like  the  fidt 
-niateriats  which  furnish  the  meajis  of  industry,  but  labour 
.IB  the  most  important  priocifile  oF.  production.  What  be 
styles  imiaaterial  labour  (which -k' the  exeniea  of  the 
"  biens:  internes")  he  also  calls  serrices,  a;id  be  enters  into 
a  itHi^  explanation  to  shew  the  order  of  time,  and  4lie  (ag- 
gressive etUjdivisions,  to  wbich  these  services  vill  b*  ap- 
plied. '  ' ••  ■ 
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-"  Une  BatioD  aurades  Gulti*ateurs,  des  aitisaiis,  des  tiUTchaiid!!, 
longtems  avant  d'avoir  iiac  classe  particaliere  diodividus  qui  lui 
feurnisse  «les  sen^ices.  Les  ciiltivateurs  ae  subdtviseront  en  la- 
boureurs,  piitres,  chasseurs,  jardiuiers,  vigaeroni ;  les  artisans  se 
<Katit)gueront  en  dJIISrens  metiers  :  etcependant  les  juges,  les  soldata, 
les  savaos,  les  artistes  De  formeront  pas  encore  de  classes  particu- 
li^res.  La  cause  de  cetle  division  tardive  du  travail  immateriel  est 
que  ce  travail  e^tige  toujours  uu  fonds  pr^alable  de  rlchesses,  et  que 
lindustrie  ne  peut  fournir  ce  funds  tant  qu'etle  a  besoin  elle-m^ine 
de  capitaux  pour  son  developpcment.  Le  travail  inimat^riel  ne  sup- ' 
poie  pas  seutement  la  subsistance  du  travailleur,  mais  encore  le  plus  ■ 
■  souvent  des  outils  et  des  machines :  il  faut  des  armes  au  soldat,  des 
Uvres  au  savant,  des  instnimens  a  i'artiste.  Or  la  richesae  nationale 
ue  s'accrait  que  par  le  perfectiontieaieat  de  riudustrie  et  par  l'4co-' 
notnie.  .  En  consequence  I'industrie  doit  ^tre  divisee  et  ses  produits 
dolveat  ^tre  accuniul^s  ayant  qu'on  puisse  songer  i  diviser  le  ti^vail 
^Bmat^riel.  (p.  24 — 25,  vol.  v.) 

.  Ab  be  advftnceg,  be  endeavoura  to  abew  tbat  the  division, 
o£ 'inMKitefial  l^fiur  produce^  the  eaoie  ifd vantage^  in 
ao^Reiiting  the  >'  biens,  iBt«raes"  ae, .  tKMwrdiog  to  Adooi 
Smitb,  thedivisionofcominoniDtlustry  does  ia  inecoaeing  the 
Bstional  wealth.  Ia  both  kinds  of  labour,  he  irho  devotes 
hitnsdf  toa  single  operation,  doos  more  wor^,  and  performs 
it  better,  saves  tifon,  improves  his  ability,  and  more  easily 
invents  the  means  which  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  his 
perfbrniance  :  so, .he  savs,  regular  troops  defend  the  coun- 
try  better  than  the  militia,  who  are  both  labourers  and 
loldiefs.  Judges  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
taws,  administer  them  with  more  wisdom;  statesm^i  who 
Apply  themselves  solely  to  public  affairs,  conduct  tbein  with 
more  prudence  than  ifalt  these  functions,  military,  judicial  and 
administrative,  were  fulfilled  entirely  by  warriors  and  priests, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  eariy  stages  of  society;  and  the  author 
attributes  important  consequences  to  this  exclusive  atten- 
tion :  "  C'est  surtout  k  cette  subdivLson  des  travanx  imma^ 
t^piejs,  fruit  6a  notre  richesse,  qae  nous  devons.  lea  pro- 
erie  etounans  qu'ont  faits  en  Europe,  toates  les  branches 
ae  I'administration  puUique  et  toutea  celles  dee  autres  con- 
nmamacet  humainoe."* 

*  Tbe  Hiperierity  of  the  Oenerals  In  the  Rattan  anfir,  on  ■ccoimt  of 
their  vntdoal  rks  f>«ia  the  nnka  to  tbe  bigbtal  miHtttiy  stationi,  Im  Ire* 
aaentij  1mm  aotimi  and  acknowladgMt,  but  it  ii  do*  m  ^lanardly  kaowa, 
OMttlie  civil  avthoritiesarefuliject  te  thmnMorganiMtiaD,  sothaticboal; 
boyi  are  Bot  taken  IVoin  tbe  rod,  ai  in  otber  cormtries,  to  become  (lata*- 
taHn,  Bitd  (liapme  of  the)i«eiand  properliej  of  siiHkm?,  but  the  educatiuk 
t*p«Micoaceai>uT«giihu-aiid*j*teaMitle  as  fot  the  tuin^  aad  bbv^. 

"^  Pierre-le^Grajid  trausplaiila  cet  arrangem^st  du  mltitape  au  citU.    IJ 
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On  the  comparative  utilitjr  of  the  two  kinds  of  Isbour, 
which  he  denominatea  material  and  immaterial,  or  vulgar 
iodustfj,  and  the  employment  of  the  biens  internes^  (the 
last  of  which  are  thrown  aside  so  much  b;  modern  econo- 
miBts  in  the  calculation  of  national  wealth,)  he  submits  these 
remarks. 

"  Ce  seroit  une  diacuasioa  vaine  que  d«  recberchet  lequel  det' 
deux  genres  de  travaus  est  le  plus  productif,  I'liidustrie  ou  le  trarail 
immat^riel ;  car  les  produits  de  ces  travaui  ^tant  d'une  nature  abso- 
luineat  diff^rente,  il  est  impossible  de  leur  tronver  des  points  de 
comparison  pour  les  ^valuer  sur  nne  ^belle  conimuDe.  Cependant, 
queiqu'etonnant'que  soil,  ^  I'aJde  de  la  division  du  travail  et  de> 
machines,  le  produit  de  certains  travaux  d'industrie,  il  paroit  qull 
est  encore  surpass^  par  le  produit  innat^riel  de  ^:ertah)S  servicet. 
Que  le  mouliD  k  tiler  le  coton  fonrnisse  un  produit  mille  fois  plus 
considerable  que  ne  fourniroit  le  travail  de  la  fileuse  i  qu'est-ce  en 
comparaison  des  elfets  d'une  instnictioo  convenable  dcMwte  &  plo- 
neurs  centatn<d  ou  milliers  de  persMinea  i  U  foi»1  4e  mbk  if^m 
livrc  utile  qui  ppire  de  siicle  ^  siMe,  et  d'un  iMiitdu  loeiMieA 
I'autre  1  de  ceax  de  I'esemple  qni  r^ulte  pour  I'humanit^  enti^re  de' 
la  pratique  des  veitus  %  Ainsi,  sans  pr^tendre  comparer  les  deaa 
genres  de  ttavaux,  on  pent  cependant  dire  que  le  produit  dc  I'lm 
est  susceptible  d'etre  calculg,  et  que  celui  de  Vautre  est  incoaim«n»- 
rabie.'      (p.  SB— 30,  vol.  S.) 

The  author  proceeds  to  shew,  that  this  immaterial  labour 
produces  what  he  calls  immaterial  capital.  He-  says,  tliat. 
'  Baving  explained  that  these  "  biens  internes"  are  caftable  of 
preservation  and  accumulation, although inadifferent form, 
•nd  under  lees  palpable  circumstances  than  ricbes  ("  clrases 
hors  de  nous") :  he  can  flirtber  make  it  evident,  that  this 

ttablit  une  dUtinction  de  nnes  qui  correspond  aux  grades  de  Vaxtakt.  Let 
secretaires,  its  JQges,  les  mldecim,  les  acaii^miclens,  touB  tea  foactioD- 
ftsires  eivib  gant  soumia  i  uo  avaDcemeiit  gnduel  qai  les  tient  dans  an  ftat 
de  Mpeadanca  et  d'espiraace  pour  tons  lea  pas  de  tear  carriere.  C'eat  une 
iBstitutioii  politique  comparable  au  plus  saventea  dicoaierles  des  aria  dans 
QOtre  aiecie.  La  uaUaaoce  a  perdu  aaoa  bruit  la  plaa  graude  paitle  de  sea 
prerogatives.  Le  premier  par  sa  nobleaae  et  par  aa  fortnue,  estot^icird* 
commencer  jiar  le  dernier  rang,  et  de  recevoir  d&grade  en  grade  on  brevet 
At  Scuverain,  aana  leqael  il  reate  cd  airicre,  et  a«  n»t  devanc^  par  des 
iMWinea  etiKDra'  Ce  reasort  eat  d'autant  plus  paissaut  ^ult  eat  doax.  I« 
■jinplc  aoapeBaira  de  la  r^compeDse  lait  Toffia*  de  la  pdoe. 
,  "  D'ailleurs  latranalatiOD  dea  gradeamilitatre*  al'ordre  civH  a  aagmestt 
IaeoDsid£rationpoaTcelni-ci.  C'eat  un  ing^nieux  aitilice  pour  vaiBcre  ce 
a^ris  barbare  des  TonctioBa  aivilea  qui  privaut  dan*  tona  lea  Etftta  mJU. 
talrea.  L'aaiimitotion  des  grades  mene  a  I'asainiilBtion  dn  respect.  Dea^lors 
•o  a  VD  lanoUeaae  entrer  ayec  emprcasemeBt  daa*  ia*  wploii  qu'elle  avail 
4*daigiitB."    (p.71— 78,  vokv.). 
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immaterial  Isbour,  which  occurs  every  where  in  the  boHom 
of  a  nation,  supplies  a  certain  mass  of  health,  dexterity, 
taste,  morality  and  relj^ionj  which  is  capable  of  being  pre- 
served and  augmented  in  progressive  3'ears,  and  he  calls 
the  mass  so  preserved  an  immaterial  fund  ("  fonds  immat£- 
rie).")  This  he  divides  again  into  two  parts  :  the  one  the 
effects  consumed  without  re -product!  on,  and  the  other, 
those  reserved  for  consumption.  These  last  are  employed 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  "  biens  iniernes,"  and  compose 
the  immaterial  capital.  On  the  "  fonds  immatSriel"  oC 
consumption  he  thus  explains  himself. 

~  '•  he  fonds  immatiriel  de  consommalion  se  compose  de  toutes  les 
espicea  de  biens,  taut  primitives  que  seeoudaires;  c'est-it-dire  que  la' 
sttret^  e(  le  loisir  n'en  sent  paa  exclus.  Du  moment  qu'uu  bien  ih-' 
terne  n'est  pas  employ^  it  la  reproduction  d'un  pariel  bien,  itdevieut 
st^rite'^pourla  civilisatiou,  et  se  range  paraii  le  fonds  decoosonun- 
ti«xi.  Aittsi  les  talens,  les  connoissaaces,  dont  un  individu  ne&it 
UUagL,  ni  pusr  ■»»  pT«pre  perfect iunne me itt,  ni  {tour  celui  de  quel- 
qu'autre  personne,  font  partie  du  fniids  sterile  ou  du  fonds  de  con- 
somoiation.  II  en  est  de  n>£mc  des  bieus  internes-  que  possMent  letr- 
travailleurs  industrieU  et  qu'ils  eiiii>loient  h  ta  production  de  riches- 
sea  :  tout  cette  masse  de  biens  internes  n'f  taut  plus  directement  et 
B^ceasairement  productive  en  biens  internes,  devient  sterile  pour' la 
civilisation,  du  moias  dans  ses  eSets  imm^diats."  (p.  95 — 96.  vol.  v.)' 

He  subsequently  carries  further  the  comparison  between 
material  and  immaterial  labour,  anil  he  observes,  that  us 
the  division  of  vulgar  industry  supposes  necessarily  a  cer- 
tain augmentation  of  material  capital,  so  it  is  #ith  respect 
to  this  immaterial  labour  and  immaterial  capital. 

"  Quand  ce  capital  ne  s'est  pas  encore  accru  au  point  oil  la  divi- 
sion du  travail  iminat6riel  devient  possible,  toua  les  efforts  qu'na 
feroit  pour  le  diviser,  n'aboutiroient  &  rien.  Par  exemple,  dans  Un 
pays  oil  les  tumieres  ne  sont  pas  encore  £t«ndues  au  point  de  pennet- 
tie  la  divisiop  des  travaux  acieutiliques,  les  savaus  de  profes^iuQ  quf  ' 
s'y  trouvent,  aout  des  savans  en  tout  genre  de  savoir;  ou,  a'ila  a'at- 
tacbent  h  cultiver  une  science  pr^t^rablement  aux  autres,  ils  ne  se 
borneut  cependant  pas  k  la  culture  d'une  dea  branches  particuli^r^ 
de  oette  science,  mais  se  vouent  il  son  £tude  en  g£n^ral.  Si,,  pom; ' 
j&voriscr  la  divisiou,  le  gouverDement  iostituoit  dcs  cbairasde<pfa< 
fesseur  ou  des  places  acad^iquei  pour  ces  btancbea  particulidra, 
eties  seroient  remplies  par  des  gens  superacids,  et  la  division- o'exis- 
teroit  que  de  nom,  jusqu'au  moment  oii  la  masse  des  coun6is«agqn 
Bcientinques  se  aeroit  sutli^iument  accrue  pour  la  faife.naitie  <hi 
r^it^  et  d'etle-m^me.  Ce  n'est  qu'it  meaure  que  les  bient  intcnM 
■e  r^poodeut  et  a'accumulent  dans  uiu  nation,  qu'il  devioit  posuble 
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de  deviser  tt  de  labdiviKr  let  trariox  iaHifltferieh.  A  tKaure  qoe 
te  capital  iuimalerKl  augotest^  la  profewJuas  deatineaa  tl  prvdtun, 
d<s  bienB  ioteciies  se  se|)Hfeat ;  et  «etle  divisivs,  e&t  de  I'acproiu** 
ment  du  capital  immat^rwl,  groasit  k  son  tour  ce  capital,  et  procure 
8U  travaU  dc  nouveaux  mo^^ens  de  ie  subdiriser,  Aiosi  c'est  uoe  r^ 
Kctitn  coDtiniidie  de  ces  deux  circonstances:  raccTMisement  dn, 
C3])ital  provoque  la  division  du  Iracail,  et  cette  division  contribae  i 
Hugmeuter  Ie  capital."    (p.  97 — 98,  vol.  v.) 

Having  thus  explained  hia  general  doctrine  as  to  this 
Bew  department  or  political  science,  the  author  proceedfi, 
in  his  concluding  chapters,  to  unfold  the  progressive  histoiy 
of  national  improvement.  In  these  he  examines  the  iacnU 
ties  constituting  tbe  "  biens  internes/'  the  means  of  iQter- 
nal  and  externa)  seeurity,  and  the  influence  of  dartry  on 
society,  with  ite  gradual  ajjolition  in  western  Enrope.  The 
Bolicj  which  has  led  to  this  improved  condition  or  soctetfy 
n,  from  a  hew  point  of  view,  most  happily  illustrated  vf 
oar  Russian  statesman.  •     "  ■    ■       --".-- 

"  Soui  leimiBtdevue  des /|wnem,i'MuW9e'4eT'«M3l»Vi^  part 
M  riduirc  &  uoe  seule  circonstaoce  T  c'eat  qn'il  empjtdte  la  foraiatiw 
4'un  tien  ^t«ti 

"  C'est  ttt)e  observtttioD  coofirK^  par  I'expiirienoe  de  toua  lea 
tepR,que  Ics  lumiereis  ne  peuveqt  ni  ge  perfectioaner  ni  se  r^paodrtv 
l&odle  tiers-^tat  niilnque.  '  C'est  daas cette  classe  mitoyeuoe,  {oia 
Aes  soucit  et  des  p^irs  A4  la  giatideur,  lohi  des  augoisses  de  la 
■ns^ ;  c'est'dans  la'ctasse  oil  M  reaooiitrent  teg  fortuocB  honoMes,' 
les-loiiin  mM^  i  I'balNtnde  du  travaril,  les  Hfarei-nnmntdcatiMia  de 
famitit,  Ie  goAt-deta  lee  tare  et  des  voyages :  c'est  dalu  eette  dasse, 
dis>je,-  quennueot  lesluBH^rei,  etc'estde  b  qn'eUM  m  r^pandent 
diez  les  grands  et  cbez  Ie  people ;  car  tes  gnads  et  Ie  people  n''«at 
pas  Ie  tems  de  mMiter;  ib  n'adoptait  te*  v^ritdaqDehnsttn'ellci 
War  parvteimeat  sons  la  feme  d'axiome*  et  qu'ettes  n'oat  'p]Hi*l>e' 
toitt  de  preuvei.' 

"  Le  lierv^tst,  oette  elasse  de  citoyemal  utile  ila  ricbeiw  a*^ 
tiffliale  et  it  la  civilization,  ne  se  forme  et  ne  se  recnite  qae  de  ceHe 
qni  est  au-destoas  d'etle.  Quand  Is  pnnpiritf  d'une  natino  aug- 
Mente,  les  classes  tnfSrienFes  noo-seulement  se  r^cniteat  aven  &o> 
lit^  eHes-m^mes,  mais  founii»«it  encore  aux  classes  imm^iatemcnt 
inp^rieures  de  noiiveanx  ^l^es,  dont  quclques-uns  plos  henreux  M 
dmi^s  de  qae)q«es  quality  p)ii^'£raiiieBteB,  prennent  iin  vdl  plni 
Inrdi.  Dans  les  pays  oft  Tescltrvage  snbsiste  la  dasse  dea  escHives 
Be  pent  point  foumir  de  ces  Stives,  ^  mains  qoe  ce  ne  soil  [jar  de* 
aflnincklBseneBS :  Kimi,  daas'  ces  pa^,  -  Ie  tim-^ta^  6o  n'existe  pas 
(hitevtt'OU  il  eat  si  fiiibleq^ufl  ne  peutrien  sparer  pom'  bctvflita^ 
tfao.  Cbn  les  peoples  aacieBS,- otiil  inHqaOiti  Ie  pr^r^des  I*- 
anirea  ftloit'lMnpln  4eAt  et  eltes  Uoieiit  r^ipanage'exdinif  .dett 
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BfcuwprifiKgite;  taut  le  reite  oroapissoit  dmi  I'igaonnoe  la  pInB 
ynrfeade.  Aujonrd'hui,  ks  tcieiicei  et  les  arU  foot  tous  1»  j«iin 
dec  progr^,  «t  lis  sttnt  i^pundus  parmi  toutei  lei  cltuses  du  peuple. 
C'est  avec  la  chAte  du  syat^mc  fMidal  et  I'^Ublitaemeot  du  tLe»-6tat 
qu'oD  T«it  renaitre  ea  Europe  celte  activity  de  I'esprit  liumain,  ce 

?;ofit  des  coUDoiEsaaces  utiles,  ce  sent! meat  du  beau,  cclte  ardeur  i 
aire  des  d^coovertea  qui  caract^risent  les  siecles  niodeTDes,  et  qui 
ROUS  placent  si  fort  an-dessus  des  Auciena  pour  les  v^ritables  lu- 
mieres"     (p.  378 — 380,  vol.  v..) 

We  . should  hare  been  incliBcd  to  introduce  may  mart 
extracts  of.  tbe  same  cfauacter,  tvero  it  not  our  immediale 
purpose  to  give  such  an  expoeitioD  of  what  ie  peculiar  in 
the  principar  doctrines  of  M.  Storch,  as  would  aK>rd  the 
fiiir  opportUBitjr  to  tbe  British  philosopher  either  to  vindi- 
cate the  politicians  of  our  own  couatry,  or  to  admit  the 
claims  of  tha  author,  if  not-to  a  new  discovery,  at  least  ts 
tbe  devcltmament  of  a  vary  impoTtaBt  division  of  nuniU 
scieacc^  whieh  has  aot  been  distinctly  cODsidered  either  m 
legijlattoa  or  otherwise,  and  which,  if  properly  refarded, 
may  graatfy  aceel^vle  the  pros^rens  ef  Bational  irapfove- 
nant. 

Under  this  view,  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  U.  Storc)i 
does  not  mean  to  termimte  his  inquiries  with  the  present 
work;  but,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  R>e»- 
«ureft  he  recoomends,  and  to  complele  his  system  of  inte- 
rior poti<^,  he  is  now  eiigaged  on  a  production  to  be  enti- 
tled £m  LtegisiiUitin  Ecoaoraitpte  et  FUuuwi&re;  and  we  may 
tK>pe,  fvonLthe  respect  witb  which  hi*  recomaiendaAiaM  wiU 
-jhe  Jistened  to  at  St-  Petersburg,  that  those  benefieiel  an* 
imugemienta  which. exist  only  in  the  speculatioB^  of  the 
fkirilotapher,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Oourt,  and 
conduce  to  tfae  happiness,  of  a  douatry,  in  extent,  if  not  in 
population,  greater  thati  the  Ronian  empire  at  the  titais 
wlien  its  arts  and  af  nag  had  accorapli^ea  tfae  subjugation 
of  the  civilized  world. 


Art   II. — The  PrUoner  of  Chillon,  and  other  Poems.     By 
Liord  Btron.     London,  for  John  Murray,  1816.     8vo. 
.    PP.6Q. 

Jn  the  w«i1tB  of  few  poete,  Mther  of  eueuwflior  of  fomier 
tiiBMS,  iritt  be  noticed  bo  complele  a  cbuig«  'sf  etyle  as  in 
tiie.ereidiMtioosof  Lord  ByroD--«  change-mare  rsdoundiag 
tolus'l«iMbbip''fl.tMtetiuato  histwigiaaUljrs.'thla  wemen- 
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■tioned  and  partly  exemfrfified  in  our  la8t:nUiDbec,.wber* 
the  (bird  canto  of  Childe  HaroltCs  Pilgrimagp  JSuna  uadet 
our  obaervalion,  and  which  was  found  to  diner  in  several 
iihportani  respects  from  the  two  parts  previously  given  to 
the  public,  and  from  all  the  other  elTufiions  of  the  author; 
!the  poeiiiH.now  before  us  are  a  still  further,  and  still  more 
striking  illustration.  . 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  us  that  his  lordship  has  hpea  pur- 
suing  a  new,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  rather  an  unusual 
'Course  of  reading : '  he  could  not  .carry  with  him  many 
booka  on  liis  tour,  but  among  the  few,  we  will  venture  4o 
predict,  are  found  the  two  volumes  of  poems  lately  n- 
piiblighifd  by  Mr.  Wordsworth :  to  a  traveller  on  the'tertile 
DE^nks  of  the  Rhine,  and  among  the  mountains  q£  Switzer- 
land, whose  purpose  is  the  deep  enjoyment  of ;  the  grand 
«bd  beaUtifu),  they  would  be  a  tibrairy  in  tbemselves :  they 
jdilate  the  .heart,  and  expand  the  Acuities,  tO-  a  'thoiiBand 
jdelightfiil  impressions  and  refiactitHis,  that  are'Ioit  taasfi* 
^ry  .coiampn-place  observers  of  sicenny ;  they  seem,  as -it 
-vrere,  to  open  the  pores  of.the  underatandiug,  and  to  pcc^ 
duce  an  exquisit0  sensitiveness,  which  enables  the  mind  to 
4>artake', '  in  comoion  with  the  surroundiTig  landscape,  of  Uk 
jbreexe  or  of  the  saB-'aimie,  and  of^ail  that  gives  vigour, 
-beauty,  or  luxuriance ■  they  indeed  teach  us  "  tobe  what 
-we  behold,"  and  to  experience,  not  merely  the  pleasjVM 
-that  belong  to  us  as  men,  but  to  jotd  in  the  delight  of  every 
object  oiir  eye  reaches,  from  the  humble  daisy  tbat  "  meets 
;uiB.like'a  [feasant,  thought,''  to  the  triumphant  extasy  of 
-the  o!er-baunding  cataract.  Such  is  the  effect  of  reading 
and  enjoyiag  Uie  .poetry  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  to  wbMfi 
-  system  (ridiculed  alike  by  those  who  cmild  not,  and  vitt 
•vould'not  understand,  it)  Lord  Bp*on  has,  it  is  evident, 
-become  a  tardy  convert,  and  of  whose  nm-its  in  the  poiems 
.on  our  table  we  have  a.silent,  but  an  unequivocal  acfcaow- 
ledgement.  ,    ^ 

As  this  new  course  of  reading  has  certainly  made  Ijord 
'Byron  an  altered  poet,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say, 
that  it  has  had  some  influence,  in  concurrence  with  cireiua- 
.stapces,  in  making  him  an  altered  tnan:  that  he  was. 90  to  a 
considerable  extent,^  we  established  in  our  last  Review  bv 
several. quotations,  lyluch  sliewed  that  his  lordship,  tbougn 
'.with  some  reluctance,,  claimed -a  relationship  wttn  his  spe- 
cies ;  and  that  hitherto,  what  was  consid^ed  nMsanthrt^, 
.  was  in  truth  little  more  than  haughty  pride  or  mistaken  supe- 
-nofity.  He  has,  howerver,  lately  lmnit,^hei:'dHitlra-is  not 
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'sb'Mty,  (A-  tkat  Men  afemot«j^legt«&ei;  and  Wliethbr,  !n 

lin  Iwfdship's  opinion,  be  has  itooped  to  ttteto,  or  tlwjr  Bt« 

~  railed  Dearer  to  a  level  with  biuij  ib  oof  here  of  Mfit^  ettaat- 

-  qac«(M->^he  result  fs  the  sarde :  for  that  approath  to'equii- 
llt^)  we  feel  permaded,  has  beeti  produced  m  a  Terrcbnai- 

-  denhle  tlwrce<adegree» of  which  perfiapserenLoroBjrMD 
iaaot  sensible,)  b^  the  berasBl  and  admiration  of  thfe  produc- 
tions of  the  iodtvidubl  we  have  before  nam^'  iMaenuch  As 
it  18  iiconswtent  with  httiUan  nature  Uiat  a  tnan  Bho4)d,be  a 

'  tfue  hater  of  Um  beauttfel  in  man,  and  a  true  lorcr  of  Ae 

-  bcaotiful  in  Mtore;  so  it  is  impMaible  that  anj  mtln  AoUld 
continue  a  miBanthrope.  if  be  once  even  begin  to  &el  plea- 
sure in  the  perusal  of  the  poenu  of  Mr.  Wonkwortb*  wbidi 

.  «re  not  merely  the  transcripts  of  nsturo,  but  of  tbe  feelings 
and  refleclioBii  prodiwed  by  tbe  cwtta^bition  of  berpA- 

-  ductkuu. 

This  «<»»ersiDii  of  Lot "  " 
-. fMhired to bavs sworn  tot 

-  «bd  which  be  prttserred  nt 
tended  by  the  happiest  eon 

■  will  HotB  little  contribute 

flTStem  which  is  popular  ii 
'  nsts  in  the  emploj'ineat  0 
'  tbe  situations  in  which  ttii 
'  (fie  writer  of  the  poem^  ''] 
'  to  be  ita  real  defects,  an 

.  causes  of  ttisgust.'*  VVe  ewy  now,  we  Impe,  ooMiHtulate 
.  liord  Byrna,  that  be  has  ceMed  heaoe&irward  to  he  (whlit 

be  undotttMedl}'  was)  one  ef  those  **  poets,  wlio  think  tint 
,  tfc^  arA  ebnferrii^  honour  upon  tbeoiwlres  and  their  art, 

in  profKtrtibB  ss  tbcy  separate  therasefves  frvm  the  srnnta- 
.  tbie*  M  men,  and  indu)^  in  arbitrary  abd  capricione  nabits 

of  expression,  in  order  to  ftimish  fbod  for  flcVle  tustea  aitd 
'  Adtle  appetites  of  theif  own  creation."^  Having  tbna 
'  spoken  of  what  we  hold  to  be  important  alterations  and 
-  fntDrovements  In  tbe  taste  and  style  of  tbe  noble  autborj  we 
'  will  now  extract  some  of  the  better  parte  o^  his  new  publi- 
'  catioo. 

The  principal  of  these  is  the    Prisoner  of  ChiltoHy  tbe 
'  bdro  of  wUea  is  one  of  the  "  gr^t'  obscure,"  FrditcMs  de 

BonDtvard,  who  it  ■eeins'  was  a  airflbf«^r  tn  (he  eni4y  stmg- 

gln  afainst  Calbtkllcs.    For  A«  fnfonnatinn  at  tJUe  reader, 

*  PrelWe  to  9>>rdiwor(h'»  Lvrical  Balladt.  p>  iX'  edit.  ISM, 

■     ««it.  Rav,  roL.  ly.   Dec.  iai6.  4D 
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.  •  skeldi  of  hit  lite  ii  ftirniibed  in  a  Freoch  ^pte,  for  wUeh 
Lord  Byron  nas  indebted  to  tui  ardept  admirmr  of  the  cha- 
racter he  describes ;  for  bia  lordship  himself  admits  he  lute* 

.  little  or  npthiiiff  of  Bonnivsrd  before  he  wrote  faiapoas, 

.  and  after  he  baa  finished  it  he  acquired  additional  infiirma- 
tipnj  which,  bad  he  before  learnt,  "  he  ahould  have  endea- 
voured to  digoi^  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to  celebnrfe  bis 
counce  and  virtues."  After  stating  that  Francois  de  Bon- 
iiivard,  son  to  Louis  de  Boauivard,  was  boro  at  Geneva 

.  in  1406,  asd  afWr  ao  enthusiastic  prefatoiy  eutogium,  the 
writer  of  the  note  (a  citizen  of  Qeoeva)  spmts  as  follows; 

"  BonDtrard,  encnre  jeune,  s'lmMnpa  hautemeDt  comme  k  de- 
f«ineur  de  Geneve  contre  le  Dae  de  Savoye  et  ITVique^ 

"  En  1619,  Boaninrdderientle  martyr  desapMner^LeDocde 
Savoye  elant  entrt  dam  OeMve  avec  ctaq  cent  booBHs,  BoDnivaid 
craint  le  resKutimeut  da  Doc ;  il  vonlat  k  retirer  k  Friboorg  poor 
.  en  iviter  let  suilw ;  moB  il  fiit  tndii  |Mr  denx  faMODieB  qiu  l'a«w 
paymieat,  &  conduit  par  ordre  du  Prince  i  flralfs.  nij-j  restapn* 
ymnier  pcDdant  deax  aoi.  Bonnivard  £toU  malbetireux  dans  m> 
voyagCB:  cmnnw  set  nwlheurs  a'avoient  point  raleoti  son  s^  panr 
Geneve,  il  6toit  toi^our&  an  ennemi  redoutabie  poor  ceux  qui  la  ae- 
BSf  oieat,  &  par  cona^uent  il  deveit  ^tre  expo»£  i  leurs  coups.  II 
fut  rencontre  en  1&30  sur  le  Jura  par  des  volenra.  qui  le  d^pooiU^ 
rent,  &  qui  le  mirent  encore  eotre  let  mains  du  Due  de  Savoye ;  ce 
-  Prince  le  fit  enfermer  d&ns  le  Cbftteau  de  Cfailloo,  ud  il  retta  aun 
'  Atre  iDterrc«£  jnsqaea  en  lflS&;  il  fut  alors  ddivie  par  les  Bemoii, 
qui  s'empaiirent  du  Pays  de  Vand. 

"  Bo^vard,  en  soMtnt  de  «  eaptivit^  eut  Ic  phriur  de  tronrcr 
Geneve  libre  A  r£fi«nie;  la  R^bllqae  i^eaprcMa  de  Ini  tteti- 
.  puT,  sa  reoonnoiuattce  et  de  le  dedommutr  da  maux  qu'il  avait 
.  aouierti;  elle  le  ie9ut  Boai:|e(ns  da  la  vilfeaa  meti  de  Jnn  UWi 
elLe  lui  donna  b  maiwn  habits  autrefois  par  le  ^^onra^Seaenl,  et 
,  elk  Ini  asaiena  uoe  pension  de  300  £cui  d'or  tairt  ^'il  a^ovnHroit  k 
Geneve.     It  fut  admis  dani  ie  Conseil  des  Deui-C^t  ea  153?. 

'■Bonnivard  n'a  pas  finid'JStie utile:  apr^s avoir  travailli  k  irmin 
Geneve  libre,  il  tiastit  k  ia ,  rendie  toUrante.  Bonnivard  engaya 
le  Conseil  ii  acoorder  aux  £cdesiaMiques  &  aux  naysans  un  tem 
auffiiHDt  pour  esaminer  les  prepoaitiuns  qii'on  leur  mscA;  fl  riuaait 
par  fa  dieuceur:  on  priche  toujours  le  Cbriatianiame  aver  socci* 
quand  «D  le  iniclH  avec  charity.''    (p  66 — 57.) 

U  is  then  added,  that  Bonnivud  cavaliu  bo^ts  toG»> 
.  nera,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  public  Jitwary  then,  ttd 
died  a  natural  death,  about  the  year  ld7(^,  in  hia  mdiTe 
city.  The  poem  of  Lord  Byron,  as  may  be  gingKlLftip 
its  title,  refers  to  Bonnivard's  six  years  of  imnriinnmriit  ■ 
the  Castle  of  Chillon  biy  the  Duk?  of  3airo^  ftPM-UOO  t> 
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I5S6.    Ft  tbas  opens ;  tbe-  hero  ie  supposed  16  be'commeDC- 
iog  a  relation  of  tbe  CTentB  of  hia  captivity. 

"  Hy  hair  is  grey,  bat  not  with  yeqrs. 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears : 
My  limbs  are  bowed  diaugb  not  with  twl. 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose 
For  they  have  beena  dungeon's  spoil, . 
And  mine  has  been  the  late  of  tbose 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
.r  -Areb&UD'd,*aBd  barr'd — forbiddM  fare ; 

But  this  was  for  my  tath^s  faith  . . 

t  suffi'red  chains  and  courted  death ; 
That  father  perish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake ; 
And  fur  the  same  bis  tineBl  race 
' In 4arkf»es»/outid A  dwelling-place: 
We  were  .teven — who  now  are  one. 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age,-  i 

Fintsh'd  as  they  had  begun. 

Proud  of  PersecalioB'a  r^e ;  ■ 
One  in  fire,  and  two  hi  field. 
Their  belief  with  blood  bare  seat'd ; 
Dyineas  tbeir  &dwrdied. 
For  the  God  their  foes  denitd ; 


Ib  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  |Nrt:»per  idfls  of  tbe 
BBture  of  die  dungeon  in  wbicb  Bonnivard  and  his  three 
brothers  were  tnbuaied,  a  thouBand  feet  below  the  walls  <^ 
tbe  Castle  of  Chilion,  we  qoote  the  following  description  of 
it  a  little  oat  of  its  plaee. 

"  Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillou'g  walls ; 
A  thousandfeet  in  deplh below 
Its  massy  wst«s  meet  and  fiow ; 
Thus  much  the  falhooi-line  was  sent' 
From  Chillon's  soow-wbite  batUemeoti  -  ^ 

Which  round  about  the  ware  etithnHs : 
A  double  dungem  wall  aad  wave 
Have  made — aod  like  a-livkg -grave, 

It  iiiawMiiblc  toinpppie  that  Lord  Bjisa  ii  aotiaM 
*  with  ihewoAi  of  our  early'  writers;  but  certainly  h 

very  different  from  all  of  diem.    In  Spenser  and 
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The  dark  atwh  Iwt  wbHtia  m  b]fc 
Wc  heard  it  ripple  night  awl  day ; 

SmiMlbg  ft'er  our  head*  M  teodM; 
Aad  I  bare  fdt  the  winter'^  V*T 
Wash  thnx^  the  bars  «rfMoadMl»««K>bigb 
ADdmntM  m«fc«  ha|)py  »ky; 

And  Ami  th«  wry  rsefc  hath  rock'i^ 

And  I  bare  fell  it  ihake,  naihecfc'd, . 
BecanK  I  ctwM  bare  sasited  t»  see 
The  deMhlhalwMM  hitM  Mt  ttHkftt"  - 

Tb«  maoner  io-n^idll  they  wtt«-ekliiMd  ill  An  1<  inmij 
dwelling- place,"  is  related  rtnai— ^  ■  ■ 

'*'  There  are  sevni  pillan  «f  gotbic  iaa(d> 
In  CbilIon'sdiitige(in»dte|^BDd.(Mr^ 
There  are  seven  cslttviw,  nnaay  anA  9:^. 
DnirftfaaditllMipriMiBMlta^  "      *»-.' 

AMnbMB  whtah  bath  bat  ilawa^  '    ' 

And  thnMghthe  peWca  uU  Ae«Mt 
Of  the  thiek  wall  N  falhM  at>4  l<At 
Croc^gVer  the  Sew  t(»  «!>■»,    - 
likaa.      ■- 


ADdineacbpiHw.lhMciikdat,.       .    . 

And  iDeachrtiiKtbe<cU,a,cwai 
That  iron  is  a  cfla(«nng,lhing> 

Fu-  ID  these  limb;  ite  tartbnMMNb.    . 
With  narkft  4ml  imII  nrt  w«at  wmy^ 
Till  1  have  done  witb  this  new  day, 
>  WULltnowiB  painfbl  tolhese  eyes 

-  Vhith  haw  fM«  seen  rite  SMI  M>  ril)» 

f MJjwan— J  eaairat  caw*  then  o^ov^ 
X  lMklb(in  lang  and  heavy  aaofr 
When  my  last  brother  droop'dwAdia^  ' 
And  I  lay  Kyin^  by  bn  |idl^- 

<<  lliey  cbain'd  iu  ea«b:tct  a  qalHMn]Mrt% 
And  we  were  tfarc^^ir^rrt  anek  alaaci 
We  could  iwt-nwve  »  stute  paMt 
We  eoald  m)t  •M^tQk'ottafh.Anv 
Bat  whb  llmink  M^lirid  l«hfe 
That  made  MS  stnnsKfcia  aHasisUg- 
And  thus  togiillNr—yal  afwri^ 

tl^waaifll'Wmc  sotlce  -in  the'tlwitHh 

-  To  hea«k|ajB  mit,  ffter^s,  ■frrenlh.-       . 
Alid  each  turn  cwnforter  ta  eacb,- 
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WHh  sMoe  MW  bqie,  Mlegtnd  vl^ 
Or  song  heroicatlji  bold ; 
But  erm  tliese  at  leo^h  grew  cold. 
Our  voiees  tooktfdrtsry  tone. 
An  echo  of  tlie  thmgeon-sttme, 

A  gratingwHiiid^nat  full  8Bdfre« 

As  ihev  erf  yore  were  woot  to  be ; 

Ft  mtgnt  be  fanc^ — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  lite  onr  own," 

..  The  above  quotation  offordi^  w«  Ofiprefwiid,  tbnfe  (Baii* 
ples  of  an  mtended  imitation  of  the  style  of  tbe  indtridual 
whoee  name  we  before,  iolroduced,  one  of  them  -hapf^.i^Dd 
two  unfortunate;  lor  Lord  Byron,  though  not  in  aa  equal 
proportiob,  ruiu  into  errors  coiamoo  to  other  imitators  : 
what  is  excellent  in  itsetl^  carried  to  an  extreme,  becomes 
bad  and  ridiculom ;  Ihiis  the  natural  Img^us^  af  men, 
"■jwiFifiad  fVom  the  defects  »id  rattoiml  cati«e«  of  di^^Mt," ' 
wniab  is  die  system  of  Mr.  Wordsworth^  b»  tecti'  niata>  ^ 
kanly  oanied  fe^  mm»  of  hts-  foUowera  t»  a  degm  ftf 'fcmi- 
li»ftf  borderiag  upo*  vdgamm;  this  ia- pMaliarly  Um' 
case  iritl»  Mr.  Laiffh  Hon^  wti«-  a  Tory  mmt  tima'  aco" 
atteiipt«(t  to  ridicule  what  he.  has  since  fllsfst  mrVilely-' 
filled.*  k  ■•  some  nent,  nidved,  to  have  bacw  MW«rtM, ' 
bowavw  MrdiJy ;  anA  hiiPe  certajnljc  Mr.  Hunt  ha«  liad  Ae  ■ 
advantage  of  his  lordship,  who  has  followed  tW  alqw  af 
his  precursor  into  some  of  his  miHtakes.  In  thia  aytract 
inimediately  preceding  thev  are  exemplified :  thus,  who 
can  read  without  laughter  tae  lines  in  which  Lo*^  ^ron 
supposes  a  sunbeam  to  have  lost  Us  vsay,  -and-  to:  ban  jiiilen 
down  (faint  and  weary,  probably),  into  U*  dungwoa  ibroiii^ 
the  deft :  it  seems  an  attempt  to  .anan^  .-fiirtliM-  the  pesitioa 
ofSir  Isaac  Newton,  thatliynt  is  eapaUe  o*'  btiwf  tsparated 
with  a  knife,  as  he  mdearvotired  itf  prove  fajr  cattihg  off  a 
portion  of  a  sunbeam  admitted  Ibroush  a  ereyi<#  of  tba 
window-gutter.  The  line,  '*  tfiat  irotr  is  h  c(bikering 
thing,"  is  a  very  lame  Amiliar  expression,  unsnitfnl  to  the 
place  it  fills ;  but  the  conclDd^ng  passage  is  more,  than  an 
equivalent  for  many  such  defects ;  the  turn  in  the  laat  two 
Uues  is  much  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.    ,    ' 

■  It  ma; he  dmbleit  hj aoi*r»f  tttrmAcn «C'Mn BanT* hMnn,  Wbe> 
tbeTlwba>notbeci]lc9i  BBcccHAtl  ia^Eftwing  dowa.rkltcnla  H|ro»  Ifie  ijntwn 
ofMr.WordBworthinhissatineofUieC'wBtofthe  PoebithiB  in  hU  gnrer 
prodnctioDs  aod  lerion  imittniCUs.  ITfc-iroaTd  not  betmaeratopd u  atiiT- 
rUiB|  f  Riatau,"  whicb  hu  HiM-panage*  of  gre4C  dtact^ptfve  Muty. 
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Tbe  prisoner  goea  on  to  deecribe  first  bis  youtfger  bro- 
ther, who 

"  '  ■  WM  beautiful  u  day 

(Whca  day  was  Iwaotiful  to  hm       , 
As  to  young  eagle*,  baiog  free)." 

This  parenthetical  apoetropbe  is  extremelj'  well  introduced, 
and  will  remind  our  readers  of  a  slriltins  patisage  of  tbe 
flame  kind  in  Titua  Andronicue,  where  Demetrius  is  ez- 
borttni;  his  mother  Tamora  to  firmness^  and  reJiance  on 
tb»  gMS  for  revenge,  who 

"  Hay  fiiTOur  Tzmon,  Ihe  Queen  oj  Oathi, 
(Wben  Guths  were  Goths,  and  Tauora  was  Queea.) 

Jet  I.  Scfm  3. 

The  other  brother  of  Bonnirard  had  been  "  a  banter  of 
the  hilla,"  and  to  bim  this  close  coBGoemeBt  waa  ■tore'  in- 
tolecri}le^an  to  ht8  fellows:  "  bis  might]' heart  dedined" 
bv.  slow  de^reeo^  aad  at  length,  he  died  asd  was  bitried  on 
the  ap^  wltils  tuB  43bain:  .was  Icil  hangiog  aa  a  "  fitting 
monumont"  above  bi»  grawe.  Lord  fiyroo  has  a  coMider- 
able  tajent  for  the  pathetic,  but  he  never  diaplaj^il  to 
greater  advantage  than  in.  the  deacrtptioB  of  the  dow  decay 
and  melaachtdy  lead  of  the  younger  brother :  w»  txaneiibe 
the  wfafde  of-it. 

*'  But  lie;  tlie  favorite  and  tht  flower, 
-    Most  t^erisli'd  since  bis  natal  bour,- 

His  mother's  image  in  fiiir  tace^ 

lite  iufiint  love  of  all  Ills  race, 

Hii  martyred  father's  dearest  tfaeught,- 

My  laleit  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  Kfe,  that  his  mightbe 

L«sa  wTet^JMd  BOW.  and  one  day  free ; 

He,  too,  who  yet  bad  held  uotiKd - 
'  A  ipitit  natural  or  ]iii|Hred — 

He,  too.  was  struck,  and  day  byday 

Was  withered  on  the  stalfc  away. 

Oh  God !  it  is  a  fearfol  thing  ^ 

To  see  the  human  sou)  take  wing  . 

Inany'shape,  in  any  mood: — '  '"'  ■  ' 

I've  seen  it  rtisbing  forth  to  Uood, 
'    I've  seen  it  on  the  breahii^  oeeao 

Strive  with  a  swoln  conralaive  motieDi 

I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghaitly  bed 

Of  ;^ia  delirious  with  its  dread; 
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But  thete  w»e  horrors — tbis  was  woe 
Uumix'd  with  such — but  sure  and  sliow: 
He&ded,  and  so  CHlm  and  meeki 
So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 
So  t«arieas,  yet  so  tender — kind,  .    . 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind  ; 
Wilb  a[l  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
■Was  as  a  motkerj'  of  the  tomb. 
Whose  tints  as  gently  snuk  away 
As  a  departing  raipbow's  ray — 
An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 
And  not  a  nerd  of  mnmur— not  ^    ' 

A  Emm  o'er  hn  untimely  lot, — 
A  little  t^lk  of  better  days,         ,  .  . 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 
For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 
In  this  last  loss  of  all  the  most; 
-  And  (hen  the  sigbs  be  would  suppress 
Of  faintii^  nature's  feebleness. 
More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  lus: 
I  lbteiied,.but  I  coulanot  hear —  ■ 
I  called,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear; 
I  knew  'twas  hupd«is,  but  ray  dr«ad 
Wouhj  Dot  be  thus  adnu^oislied ;    . 
1  called,  and  thought  1  beard  a  sound — 
I  burst  my  chaio  with  one  strong  bound, 
Aud  rusb'd  to  him  :— I  fonnd  min  not, 
/  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 
/only  lived — /only  drew 
The  accursed  breath  of  duiigeoiMlew ; 
The  last — the  sole — the  dearest  link 
Between  me  md  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  t«ce,'  "     ' 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 
One  on  the  earth,  and  one  bcaeotfa—  - 
My  brothers — both  bad  ceased  to  breathe : 
I  took  that  hand  which  lay  *o  still,    - 
Alas  I  my  own  was  lull  as  chill: 
I  bad  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive,         , 
But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive — 
A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

1  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die, 
I  had  00  earthly  hope-Mint  iaith. 
And  that  forbade  a  wlfisfa  death." 

It  ii  aingubur  that  oo  reAectiwi  seenf  to  hsTe  craned  tba 
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nind  of  BoDDivard',  tiat  be  engfat  to  fisd  aomt  cbnsolatiira 
ID  knowing  that  li4»  bpothere  had  been  thus  delivered  Iron 
most  Ioatl»oine  sufiWii^ :  his  fedins^,  «l«([ueiit)y  and  ten- 
derly described,  are  entHmy  selfish :  the  thought  that  the  last 
bemer  between  him  and  the  eternal  brink  is  destroyed,  ii 
•elfish  also,  and  h  taken  Irom  six  lines  in  Swift's  admirable 
venies  on  hia  own  death.  To  this  »icceeds  an  incompre- 
heosible  stanza,  where  Bonoivard  pictures  his  awn  dresiy 
stale  after  the  death  of  his  beloved  companioua :  here  we 
have  "  vacancf  absorbing  space"-^"  fixedoess  withottt  a 
^aee^ — *'  bo  stars,  no  earth,  no  time,  noeheek — vo  chaan 
DO  good,  no  crime"-^'  a  aea  of  stagaant  idlesess,"^  and 
other  incongruities  and  inifonibiKties.  We  arettfterwarda 
informed  tnat  Boaoivard  was  Ttsitad  by  a  bird,  wbtch 
lodged  in  tiie  crevice  of  his  priwM,  and  wfcieh  h^-faocifbUy 
supposed  to  be  hia  brothers  aoal  det^ndioj^  lo-chew  his 
loneliness,  until  it  flew  away,  and  left  hmt 

"Loot — as  a  solitary  c1«(m)|       •     -• 

A  aii^  cloud  on  a  natvf  day, 
WbUe  all  the  nat  of  heaven  ii  cImt, 
A  frown  upon  the  atnosplKfe, 
That  hath  B*  basiMH  to  appear 

When  tkm  are  blue,  lira  «»(fa  is  gay.** 

This  simile  Js  direcdf  borromd  fi«ni  a  poem  by  Blr. 
WordBWfHTtfa,  beginuing 

"  1  wandered  lonely  ai  a  dead 
nal  Qoata  aMt  o'er  «aJe«  and:  hiUi:" 

Penm,  J^,  llf.4t,  t4U.  1807. 

but  Lord  Byron  has  vasaged  to  expand  it,  by  the  assist- 
KBoe  of  a  rulKarism,  wJiicib  ho  mistekienLy  ioiagiaed  was  in 
lite  style  of  bis  -ociginalj  and  "  tb*  natural  language  t^ 
MRO. 

A  little  further  we  bare  a  pretty  deMription  of  the 
lUione,  Lake  Leonn,  and  the  bnrdoring  country,  as  riewed 
tbtttugh  the  dungeon-grate,  to  which  the  prisoner  cootrived 
to  ascend ;  and  the  poem  rather  dtH'upt]|y  ends  by  his  on* 
«)tpected  release. 

"  At  last  men  came  and  set  me  free — ■ 

I  Baked  not  why,  I  reck'd  not  where;'  .    . 
It  wa»at  leusth  tne  s^iie  t*  nw 
Fettered  or  ^tterless  to  be  - 

b;:  ,     - .,  I iwt'd^o ip«! *>W*i*f  ■, 
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Uy  very  chaku  and  I  grew  fricndii , 

So  tnucb  a  long  communuin  tends 
To  maks  us  what  we  are :  even  I 
RegHin'd  my  fieedoin  with  a  sigfa." 

ThoB  coDclades  the  longest  piece  ia  thie  small  coUectioa; 

it  only  filH  twen^  widely- printed  pages,  carefully  eked  out 

by  the  divisions  of  the  stansas.     The  rest  of  the  poems  are 

Biiscellaneoafi. 
The  principal  tepic  upon  which  they  are  emiidoyed  te  that    u 

-OB  which  Lord  Byron 

fondness,  Jjut  asauredl 

any  fer  the  unhappy  i 

c^  his  verse  :■  we  cont 

tioa  of  tenderness  an 

he  really  loved  the/  di 

sorted  in  more   than 

Goosolations,  of  wido't 

peated  wounds  he  is 

sarely  not  the  persoi 

paseions  he  even  boa 

childhood ;  she,  lAo 

adoration,  after  the  1 

come  the   victim  of 

have  been  disposlo  a 

gnat  vergaena;  and 

respect  wito  plaionea 

instance,    but  by   co 

differences  matters  o  j 

the  sacred  intercOlirM  j 

t^  smoking-rooms  an  { 

that  Lord  Byron  is  et  ' 

tako  not,  bis  vanity  ie 

tioDs  to  which  our  ob  j 

the  knack  he  has  acqi  I 

semblance  at  least,  ol  I 

knows  he   is  toudiia  { 

'  exdted  public  cuf io^ 
-<^beingread,^and  byi 

many  whodlsapprDved'iftosfbrKislordship'acbDduct  preyj-  { 

DBS  to  hisdeparturefnnn  England,  Bfld^I^ally  of  Mdf^tih- 

lication  of  bis  "  Farewell"  address,'  as  iriflictmg  a  |nrting 

most  delfghtfally  pathetio,  and  vrondered  b*w-«  man,  who  j 

shewed  he  bad  so  little  heart,  coiiid  evince  sonlucfa  ftelfri^. 
They  did  not  know  how  t»m  ii,  wafl'  bf  *  person  nof  ^s 
Crit.  Rrt.  Vob.  IV.  Dec.  1816,  4  E 
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lordaUp's  skill  to -Abricate  nettly  -  tnrned  phfa8eol<^, 
and  for  ft  person  of  his  lordship's  itigemiih'  to  introdoeeto 
advantage  all  the  common- places  ofaflectioa:  the  veiy 
excellence  of  that  poGm  in  these  particulars,  to'  us  and  to 
flWlT  others,  was  a  convineing  proof  that  its  author  had 
nvucnmorc  talent  than  tendenieas.  OfthcEaneklod  are  the 
piecea  now  before  ns  on  this  painfultoiHc:  they  hare. d» 
gaot  turns  and  rhjmes  of  uncoinni(Hi  prettiness,  Inrt  the 
'Mtatiioent  is  as  8i^>erficial  as  the  exjpresaiiHi  is^fhctitiens; 
whtd  pans,  for  instance,  have  been  bestowed  upon  tfce  M- 
ktwinf  stanzas,  yet  to  what  do  they  is  reality  •moant  ? 

"  Tbouoh  the  rock  of  my  Isst  hope  is  sfaiver'di 
,  Ado  its  fragments  are  luok  >Q  the  wave. 

Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  i&iTer'd 

To  pain — it  sljaTI  not  be  iti  slave. 
There  is  many  a  paiig  to 


They  may  Cruih,  but  tbey  shall  not  cont^an— 
Ttiey  mav  torture,  but  shall  nnt  snbdue  ne— ; 
■Tb  of  t^  that  I  thinkr-notof  them. 


"  Hieugh  human,  tboa  ^dst  not  decdve  me, 

Thoagb  wonao,  tboadidMjiet  fenakc^ 
Though  loved,  tb«u  foihoiest  to  tpieve  aw,  , 

Though  slandefd,  thou  never  coqld'tt  shake,-— 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disdaini  rae, 

TTinugh  pftHed,  it  *as  not  to  fly. 
Though  watchfhl,  twas  not  to  demne  Met 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  it'orid  iB%ht  b^.    - 

"  Yet  I  bjavnnot.thf -irerJij^  nor;4efpiie.ic .  .  ;  ' 

Nor  the  vpar  of  ^e  waay  with  tma^ — . 
.    If  ,mj  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it  '• . 

.  .'TV^sfolly  bot  spbner  toshun:        ,■      '.    ■  ■  [ 

And'if  dearly  that  QiTOF  hath  CDstmc,'      .'•   ■ 
,  And  nMrC  tfatii)  I  oeeC  cohid  foresee, 
I' have  found  that^  >t^atever  it  lost  me, 
'   It  c<)idd  not  (tejAlhvae  of  (M."  :  ' 

.  ,,;Wb«n.hiB  loi^8hip's,pia)li8^ir:gwvB  SfiOO  «aiMa»  bt 
-,|ipf|i»  aewwdy  ^xcMdingaaiaaayTlifMBk.Wf;  af^rebwida 
.jcpwideniUe  iodpcemeat  must  h«ve  he^  ^  aertainty.ef 
.th«  isnMnse  sde  which  pieces  de^^fffl^,  this  pnnfiil  ««b- 
jftct 'ffoald  emnrn^od.*  :r 

<  1  Ww  H  Mt  0<d<UHWi,  who.  WM'Men  Inn^iM  t»  HkB  bortiwilM  wW 
Md4aB«t>l-biB  QwettedViUsn,  shocked  at  m»iiFint«,M«raMiw««(i«e 
*>  b&If-H-crowD  a  Une  for  it .'    Id  these  dmea  of  ^'^m^oOcW  tS^t^"  tM 

•ByMnelKaiuUrflelwstteDbai'gtiireaperiaiQV^^^   '•>'    '-     '  ^^ 

"  ;  -'.;•,!  .-     ■    .".]   .Hi  J  .-.-.'.li  .Tin'J 
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" The  Dream"  ailverta  to  the  Mme  tbeme,  and  in  ietfjuOy 
not  of  offensive  egotism,  gives  a  few  distant  gJirDpaes  into 
\ba  life  of  the  vvable  aut4ior :  the  darknew  in  which  it  haa 
been  hitherto  stiKboaslv  wrjtpped  has  ^iveo  it  an  artificial 
dreariness,  and  excited  an  lunisaal  curiosity ;  but  the  pros- 
pect, even  with  Ihia  additional  light,  does  not  lo<^  very 
ki»itin^.  Lord  BfFon  6fet  represents  hinweH*  as  a  boy  in 
love  with  a  lady  older  than  hiwseir,  who  nraat  erudly  ad- 
mired avother.  We  imagine  that  the  Mlotrinc  paaBBge 
«Hiid>w  to  Cfailde  Harold's  departure  on  bis  first  pflgriraace. 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

There  was  an  ancient  maasion,  aOd  before 

Its  walls  tbere  was  a  steed  capuiMaed : 

Within  Ml  aaliqne  Oratory  stood 

Tlie  Boy  of  wbom  I  spake  ;-^--he  was  alone, 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro;  anMi 

Hesatehim  down,  and  Mized'apen.aDdtraocd  ■.'. 

Wovds  wbioblcbitM  nbtgoma  of;  thfanhelean'd    .  [ 

litt  baw'd  bead  ob  liis  bands.  aoA  shook  ap  'twere  , 

vi        With  a  c«aviilsioti— then  arose  ^UQ, 
'^..         And  witb  his  teeth  and  quivering  lisuds  did  tear. 

What  he  bad  written,  but  be  shed  no  tears.    . 
.  Ajid  be  did  calm  faioiWf^  and  fi\  his  brow 

Into  a  kind  of  ^uiet;  as  be  paused,  ,    . 

Tlye  Lady  of  his  ]pve  Teenleied  there. 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  thcfl,  and,  yet 
^  Six  kutm  abe  was  by  him  belmred,— hk  knew,  • 

"^  '       For  qwckly  cobks  nub  linawledge.  that. bis  heart 

Waadarken'd  witb  liershadow,  ud  she  saw    . 

That  be  was  wretched,  but  sbe  aBw  not  all. 

He  rose,  aad  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 

He  took  ber  buDd;  a  moment  o'er  bis  face 

A  tablet  of  unutteuble  thaughls 

Was  (raced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came : 

He  dropped  the  band  be  held,  and  with  slow  itqM 

Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adtea. 

For  they  did  fart  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  pass'd 

FiMB  out  the  massv  gate  of  that  old  hall. 

And  nraonting  oo  bis  steel,  he  went  bis  way ; 

And  ne'er  ixpossed  that  hrary  tlvesbold  more." 

He  retnras  to  England,  finds  his  first  love  married,  and 
unites  himSieir  to  Lady  Byron,— at  least,  such  we  conjee-  . 
tiire  is  the  interpretation  of  this  mystery.  His  ardour  cocd- 
iag,  he  seems  to  discover  a  ground  of  complaint  not  hitherto 
disclosed,  aod  which  cannot  be  meant  to  be  literally  ■&• 
dentood. 
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Asby  tRcsicknni'Df  Ae  soni;  fwrimlMt 
Had  mndend  from  ift  tfirttHng,  aRdber  tyea 
They  badiiM riieiro«n'liiMTe,  botibe  kwk 
Wbigk  IB  sM  of  tbc  eartb ;  ibc  was  becone 
Hh  qiwm  ot  s  Auitastic  lealei ;  bbr  tli«U£ht»  ' 
-    Weie  ctBbwWiom  of  dUwialed  thingp ; 
AMd  (aim*  impal^bte  Btkl  ODperceivcd 
'Of  otbera'  rif^t  bmiliar  were  to  ber'a. 
And  tbk  the  world  calU  pbreozv;  but  tbc  wise 
Have  B  far  deeper  madoess,  ana  the  glaiicc 
Of  BMHanobal;  ia  a  fearfbl  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  tU  telescope  of  Lruthl 
Wbich  strips  tbe  distance  of  its  pbaotniea. 
And  briags  life  near  n  ntter  Dakedoess, ' 
Makii^  the  mid  mltty-too  mir 

There  is  anotker  drean  called  "  Darkness,"  ui  which 
the  poet  fki>eieB  and  de«eribes  tbe  state  of  tbe  w<a4d  de- 
prived  of  lights  this,  like  ihe  prece^agy  is  iii  blank  verse, 
and,  if  we  lire  ifot  misfaken,  they  of 

the  sort  its  aathor  has  printed,     n  j) 

that  raati^  parts  of  it  are  powerfiif  ■- 

gined,  with  her6  and  there  a  stH  to 

eflfiision  by  Mr.  Coleri^e,  entitled  ," 

pnUiabed  among  Mr.  Wordiwortb  rt 

refeiTed  to.    The  followiog  lines  a 


-But  tMr 


Of  an  eaormous  city  £d  snrvite. 
And  tfaey  were  enemies ;  tbe;  met  besiA' 
Tbe  dyinj  eUibers  of  an  altar-place. 
Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  thing* 
For  an  unholy  asage ;  tbey  raked  up. 
And  shiveriqe  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  haadi 
Tbe  ft«ble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breatb 
Blew  for  a  little  IHc,  and  laade  a  ftmie  ' 
Which  was  a  mockerv :  then  ther  lifted  m 
Their  eyes  as  it  grel 
Eaofa  (tiller's  aspectt 
Even  of  tbeirmutm 
'Upknowing  whob" 
FasunefaBa  written 
.Tbe  popubuB  and  tl 
-.SeasonlesB,  herblesi 
A  lunip  of.  death— t 
UK  nvert,  lakes,  u 
And  nothing  albred 
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Ships  Milorlen  hy  ratting  on  tbe  lea, 

And  tbek  muta  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  tbey  dropp'd 

They  slept  on.  the  abvas. without  a  surge — 

Tbe  wave*  w<re  dead;  tbe  tides  were  in  tl^ir  grave, 

Tbe  moon.tbcir  Diistreas  hadespired  before; 

The  winds  were  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air. 

And  tlie  clouds  perish'd ;  Darkness  had  no  need 

Of  aid  froin  them — She  was  tbe  .universe." 

Tbe  remaining  pieces  not  abope  not^d  (excepting  two 
aoimet^  that  do  not  add  to  their  anthor^s  repirtation)  ar» 
"  Cbin-cbill]i£}rave,"  "  A  Chorus  to  an  ungDisfaed  Witch: 
Drama,  begnn  some  yeu%  b^"/'  ^^^  "  Promethetu,"  the 
leadiaeideaof  wliieh-is  taken  from  A  ptwm :  baring .  tb^ 
Mme  title,  in  G«rman,  by  Qiitbe,  with  whotn  Lord  Bvron  ik 
ttot  noao^nunted  :  tiM  opening  lines  of  tbe  Bndt  of  Abydov 
»n  allBiM  a  traodation  n'om  a  song  ia  WtUielmMeitler. 


4^ii;f-lilir  ^-^^^ig^^^  SjfXOTQpns  ditcrimiaaUd.  bi^  W, 
,  T«7],op^  Jua.  of  Hforwicb.  London,  Pople^  1813.  8vo. 
.>p.  294.:.  .       :      ■ 

English,  ^nqtij/mies  e^tplaitiedt  in  Aiphcbetical  Order^  with 
coaiout  JUutiratioas  and  Examples  drawn  from  the  beft 
,    Wrileri4     B^  Geohge  Cbabb,  of'Magdttten  Holly  Cbf- 
.Jqr,d.     London,  Baldwin  and  Co.  1816,    8vo.  ppl77;S, 

Thetie  title-pageB,  with  tbe  respectlye  prebces,  are  veiy 
characteristic  of  the  works  they  introduce.  Those  of  Mr. 
Tavlor  reBeMUe  the  simple  name  on  a  brass-kqocker,  while 
Mr.  Crabb's  remind  ue  of  tbe  advertising  list  of  articles  on 
tbe  bro»d  boards  in  front  of  a  house,  With  tbe  speciat  noti- 
fication~^4io  connection  mth  the  shop  at  Ifte  next  door.  "  ' 

Mr.  T^jlor's  preface  contains  a  nrief  but  instruiiUre  ac- 
fdnnt  lof  works  on  synonymy  in  various  langu^es,  wJth  ti 
respectAil  notice  bf -peceding  English  writers,  and  speaks 
litde  of  himself;  Mi".  Crabb,  on  the  contrary,  very  largely 
recatnioends  bis  own  "work^  and  in  this  sentence  alone 
Botices  former  authors  ; — 

-  fit  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that,  whilst  the  Frendi  a«d  Q^". 
Wnf:have  bad  s«vei*l  cpnsidentUe  vor^s  on  the  sublet,  w<  biayo 
fot^a  single  ifriter  who  has  treated  it  in  a  sdentufic  maanei  adequate^ 
to.  iia  importance :  not  that  I  wish  by  this  remark  to  depreciate  tb« 
l^baurB  of  those  whobave  preceded  me,  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  » 
reason  why  T  have  now  been  induced  to  come  forward  with  dn  attempt 
to  fill  iip  *ihtt  ii  cAosidefed  a  chasm  ia  EngKsh  literature.'    (p.  i.)    . 
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Now,  except  in  mere  quantity,  and  the  labour  w^icb  it 
suppOBes,  we  have  not  been  «bie  to  discover  anr  tbing  io 
Mr.  C.'b  book  which  juBtifiee  tbeae  pretensioBar  Waciemx 
we  have  discovered  no  tracefi;  and  thoagb  he  has  exercised 
much  latidable,  and  treqtienOy  usefal  laimur,  bis  claims  to 
notice  aa  an  original  irriter  are  so  Sn  befow  those  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  (though  nis  book,  after  all,  may  be  the  more  useful 
production,)  that  we  shall  principally  advert  to  the  latter 
geBtlQinan's  work,  both  in  the  extract!  we  ehall  .makej  and 
the  few  remarlu  we  may  ^nd  occasion  to  introduce.  We 
are  the  more  induced  to  this,  because  we  thi^^Hr.  T.  has 

great  reason  to  ctrnplnin  of  the  treatment  he  bas  receivffi 
om  Mr.C  :, indeed,  we  could  not  easily  find  among  aip- 
dern  writers  90,  much.diaingenaoua  c(H)oe4laient  f^llowiag 
nicb  great  and  manifold  obligationa  to  a  Bbortlv-preoadii^ 
writer.  Mr.  T.'s  book,  it  is  apparent  to  do,  couIq  never  hnvct 
been  out  of  Mr.  C.'s  hands.  He  now  and  then  expressly 
qqotes  bim,  it  is  true;  though  he  more. frequently ^dda a 
"  V.  Tayjof"  below,*  leavinr  the  bcnrowed  and  Ae  orisisal 
matter  undistingui^d.  He  is  ever  exerting/ hims^  to 
disguise  what  h«  has  thus,  appropriated ;  but  it  is  in  tba 
fbrtn  of  paraphrase  that  his  ooli^tions  are  most  marked; 
Besid^  these  positive  indications,  there  are  negoftne  preefs 
of  the  influence  of  Mr.  T.'s  little  book  on  Mr.  C.'a  mind, 
by  a  departure  from  his  accustomed  manner  wbra  Mr.  T. 
baa  by  chance  fallen  into  it.  Of  tbe^  wefibt^ll  fflrnishilkn- 
tr^on?  incidentally  in  the  course  of  thta  article. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  following  in  so  narrow 
a  tntk  as  the  etymolpgy  and  de&iijtion  of  a  word  without 
lieading  in  the  steps,  oithose  who  have  gone  before.:  ,oa 
such  a  subject  there  must  often  occur  involuntary  coinci- 
denciea  of  thought  between  writers ;  and  we  have  ^radves 
not  uf^freqiiently.  been  tempted  to  utter  the  author's  impre- 
cation—" Pereant  qui  imU.  nos  nostra  dirfre.".  A  liberal 
and  gsntleqnanly  acknowledgment  wpuld.  have  relieved 
Mr.  C..from  all  difficulties.  .This  mr^bt  tbe  sooner  have 
been  expected,  because  Mr.  T.  and  Mr.  C  have  devoted 
their  talents  to  a  walk  of  literature  not  veiy  popular,  and 
in  which  they  have  few  fellow-labourers.  Mr.  T.  b  advan- 
tageoqsly  known. as  one  of  the  best  of  our  transhttorB  of 
classical  German  works.  The  feiqe  of  Gothe  Wieland  and 
Leasing  has  been  sprend  by  his  versions:  hi«  Iphigeoia  in 
Taurus  is  an  accession  to  our  dramatic  liter^ure.  Hr. 
Ccabb  has  devoted  himself  to  the  humUei'  task  .of  wrllii^ 
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gatige, '  will  hereafter  excite  oaiy  a  smile  or  astoniflbmeBt. 
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ichool-ltoofcs';    be  bae  produced  several  oti  the  GermaD 

language ;  hie  preaent  work  is  of  bisher  pretensions. 

It  iS'  unqueMion^ly  by  German  scholars  that  the  English 
language  most  needs  to  pe  inquired  into ;  like  PamaBsus,  it 
has  two  heads;  and  the  great  caase  of  Johnson's  now  ac- 
knowledged inadequacy  to  the  task  he  undertook  of  com^ 
piling  a  dictionary,  was  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  Teutonic 
naif  of  it.  From  the  elder  etymologists  he  copied  tlie 
Saxon  root,  or  origin  of  the  word,  without  pretending  or 
caring  to  understand  itS'  meaning.  Almost  all  preceding 
pMloIogists  bad  been  guilty  of  the  same  egregious  mistake: 
tttey  were  acquainted  only  with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  as- 

'fiumed  often  the  most  absurd  derivations  from  that  source. 
Home  Tooke  any  be  considered  as  the  restorer  of  eh'mo- 
It^ical  learning  among  us,  yet  even  he  was  not  mtwD  ac- 
quainted' with  modern  German ;  nevertheless  be  has  ren- 
dered  tasting  service  to  hia  country  by  his  etymological 

though  r         ■     ■     ■  

lage,' will  hereaftei 

The  books  now  befiH«  us  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
fi-uits  of  the  new  but  obvious  mseoveiT,  that  the  En^ish 
language  being  in  its  origin  a  dialect  of  the  Grerman,  is  ca- 
pable of  infinite  illustration  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
Its  kindred  dialects. 

Of  course  a.\\  fetlow-naitui  are  to  be  so  explained,  f«c 
^tyraHogy  ifit  be  not  the  polar-star,  is  at  least  the  ooxaoads 

'of synonymy.     Mr.  T.  is'tW  first  writer  who  hasbe^i  niHy 

'  Bensible  of  this  truth,  and  as  our  own  peculiar  obserrationi 
never  fitil  to  be  estimated  at  their  full  value,  and  too  often 
above-;  Mr.  T.'s  little  work  is  alidost  exclusively  etymologi- 
cal. Oirard,  the  most  popular  French  writer  onsynbnymy, 
distiuguished  himself  by  a  delicate  tact,  and  observation  of 
the  subtle  distinctions  practised  by  fine  writers  and  polit* 
talkers.  Of  this  subtlety  and  ob.iervation  Mr.  T.  has  very 
little, :  and  he  appears  from  his  preface  not  highly  to  appre- 
ciate the  exercise  of  thoni :  on  the  contrary,  he  conaiders 
etymology  as  the  only  safe  gaide.     And,  inasmuch  as  ety- 

..fflology  serves  to  reslraiu  the  vagrant  tendency  of  speed, 
it  is  most  important  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  "  So 
much  of  meaning"  says  Taylor,  "  as  inheres  in  the  radical 
and  primary  sJgnifidrtioa  ua  word  is  necesaftrily  immortal ; 
but  tbat.w^ich  has iKortied  from  cailual  application,  may  die 
out  and  disappear,"  '  It  is  bndouhtedly  true  that  the  io- 
fiuence  of  the  M!%in  «f  -a  wont  ttiH  be  felt  Itrng  alter  that 
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mrigio  u  fiit^ottett ;  and  that  whole  races  of  wen  wilt  cod- 
tiniie  to  use  words  with  delicate 'rarieties- of  itaport,  ant 
inibibe  nicelies  of  feeling  add  tboa^ht  from  them,  witboot 
being  conicious  iif  the  reason. 

A  polite  man,  for  ioetaBoe,  would  say  ia  argmaent,  <^yoa 
iaterpo6e]d  an  obaerTattoo,"  ructher  thui  "  you  interrupted 
me  by  a  remark ;"  without  recollecting  (bat  rumpere  means 
to  break,  and  therefore  ioiputes  violence,  while  ponen 
means  simply  to  puL  In  this  lies  much  of  the  grace  sf 
flocial  conversation.  They  who  frequent  good  oonpBD/, 
or  read  the  best  books,  will  insenMoly  Catch  it  there;  a 
«neat  deal  may  ^  learned  in  books  of  (he  present  luad. 
Much  half-obsolete  nfinement  of  distinc4itn  will  be  re- 
called to  practice,  and  new  distinetioBraoiDetiiAeB  prijfiaate 
4n  tken. 

Still  tha  maaric  we  qaoted  fVon  Mr.  T.  it  to  be  Ikken 
with  its  limitatEoaa  ;  and  at  they  wb«  have  iiMndatiM)  or 
invention  enough  toeuggest  tbe  remark,  are  onMt -uawil- 
ling  to  weaken  it  by  restriction,  ingenious  mtn'ftre  atlrayt' 
Mfi  to  overcharge iWr  observations;  Of  this,  lit.  T.  baa 
igiVen  us  an  bolusiBg  iaatance. 

,,.  .  ,'     ■'  Sthool.    Jca^.  ■  ■    . 

"  Schola  wai  used  of  the  lobby  to  a  batfi-bwue,  of  a  piusa, 
aad.af  other  JBcloeed  places,  where  pbiloaophcn  occasiooall*  0fe 
4eMoni.  AtadtHmt  was  a  citizen  ot  Atbens,  wbo  kept  a  gvnwasuaa. 
laT  •cliooi  c^  bodily  eurcisea,  and  who  finally  bequeath^  hit  hou*e 
imd  gardeo  to  the  public:  it  became  a  &Taunteira^  tor  atndeallu 
SchiK)!,  therefore,  excitea  an  idea  of  conSnemcbt.  wliere  tbe  leaaoat 
are  given  between  four  walls ;  aud  academy  ab  idea  qf  liber^,  where 
iostnictjon  is  picked  up  od  the  saunter."    (p.  76.)  ,' 

Surely  the  therefore  is  absurd  -  and  in  this  kind  of  ab* 
'  surdity  Mr-  T.'s  little  book  abounds.  We  sospect  he  is  as 
aware  of  it  as  fata  renders  can  be,  and  we  caiRiot  severely 
condemn  playful  eccentricities  of  thought  which  are  net 
calculated  to  mtstead,  and  only  amuse  and  stimulate.  B&.C. 
with  more  truth  certainly,  inlfonns  us  'that  sckoia  meaaa, 
flem  the'Greek,  /cJsnre,  but  we  cannot  iqiplaud  what  be 
adds —    , 

/  "  Howe  it  hat  been  eitraded  to  any  .place  when  iortiwitioa  is 
'  ^en,  particnlarly  that  which  it  eommanicatad  la  youth,  which  he* 
'  a^  ail' euy  task  taooe  who  k  fcmiliar  wiH^fthii  taltjectt  iifloati- 
^  dered  as  a  rriaxHtfoo  ntthtr  lba«  a  Jaboas.^    Cp.  IMtd 
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There  b  more  point  id  the  defioition  adopted  by  Gresnert 
^'  Schola  xf.  (ax*^)  Literaram  ladum  significat ;  ad  verbum 
htium^  quia  cseteris  rebus  omissb,  vacant  liberalibus  studUs, 
qui  eas  frequentant."  Such  a  definition  is  certainly  appli- 
cable only  to  academies  for  grown  genlUmen— not  to  recep* 
tacles  for  children,  whoee  only  bufiineae  is  to  learn ;  and  it 
inust  ever  happen  that  where,  from  a  change  of  manners 
And  customs  in  nations,  the  thing  is  altered,  the  primittTb 
etymological  meaning  ia  overpowered  b^  tbe  actual  present 
Bcnse:  hence  varieties  of  import  sometimes  sprine. out  of 
what  is  at  first  identical,  as  in  other  inetance»  vau^y  sub- 
aides  in  sameness  where  tbe  diversity  in  bctisiost.  It  wiU 
•lao  fi-equentlyJiapiien  that  tbe_primitive  nuUctl  idea  is  lost 
in  the  accidental  adjunct.  Mr.  Taylor  is  correct  in  deriving 
torrent  firom  torrere,  to  dry  up ;  and  he  is  «tyisologtc^T 
Justified  in  asserting,  that  the  overwhelming  character  n 
the  a^^ent,  and  the  subsequent  exhaustion  is  the  esieace; 
bit  Imw  few  have  ever  th»  fact  in  their  mindl 
'  A  larger  proportion  of  Mr.  T.'s  etyniologief,  howevo:^ 
are  deduced  from  the  German,  frequently  with  gretit  fell-, 
city,  but  oftentimes  they  seem  advanced  merely  as  a  trial  oC 
flkul.  There  is  much  ingenuity  certainly — perhaps  of  whin- 
sicality  also,  in  these  derivations. 

'         '"  Grtm.    Bulky.    Stout.    Huge. 

"  GroBs  excites  the  idea  of  coarse  corpulency ;  it  came  to  us  from 
I^ncc  nilli  tfa&t  association :  it  is  originally  tlie  same  word  with  the 
Iiow-Dutch  gront  and  the  Engli^  greet,  which  are  past  parliciplei 
of  lo  grow ;  but  as  the  GermUDs  are  a  corpulent,  and  the  Gauls  a 
slender  race,  their  word  for  grown  means  fat,  vriiereas  the  French 
grand  (also  a  participle  of  gratuUr)  means  t/dl. 

"  Bulky  is  from  the  substantive  bvSc,,  which  is  usedfor  tbe  Imw, 
or  trunk,  of  a  man,  ^  well  as  for  size  in  general.  Autharitiea  it»t 
rive  it  from  balg,  belly ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  tin  same  woidas 
bullock,  or  bulT-ox,  a  castrated  bull,  a  steer  gelding.  These  aoiraals 
being  remarkable  for  growing  fat  and  large,  would  naturally  supply 
the  descriptive  adjective:  a  maD-bullock  for  a  corpulent  man,  a 
buUoct-pack  of  wool  for  a  large  or  bulky  bale.  Yet  the  s^-phrase^ ' 
"  lo  break  bulk,"  l^vours  the  derivation  from  belly. 

"  Stout  is  said  by  Johnson  to  mean  (frifting:  it  describes  an  ap> 
peannce  characteristic  of  strength  and  vigour :  it  b  metsf^orically 
become  a  word  of  dim«nBion,  A  stout  clotb,  for  a  ihiek  strong 
texture;  a  gbwt  tiniber,  for  a  tree  in  its  prime,  which  promiiei  to 
grow  tar|[e ;  a  stout  friank  for  a  thick  strong  boKrd ;  a  stout  vewel, 
lor  a  tight  strcmg  ship.  Tbe  ideas  of  thick  and  strong  seem  to  have 
coalesced  in  tbe  wofd.  Adelung  is  not  for  referring  this  word,  like 
Jduuoo,  to  tbe  Gothic  ettmon  itautan,  to  strike ;  but  rather '  irith 
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tbe  5we4ub  itolt,  ^ad  the  Gemn  Mx,  to  aotoe  root  s^uifirii^  I* 
fff-imdl.  •  OpHz  has  a  pMaagei  Hit  Hakefluth  ttnektumHet  gmit 
undgar:  WiettatU  rivet  swims  quite  away:  wbe^e  tfae  fundameBtxl 
idea  turgid.  Dot  the  fuTiclamental  idea  ^ribimgr  on  be  accomuo- 
dated  tulhe  «>iUie(.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  Flemiags  say  ofanos 
that  tosses.  Die  oi  it  itootfck ;  where  itrikit^g,  and  not  turgid,  is 
Spplicable.  Perhaps  some  such  idea  as  horny  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
nlrs  adjective.  The  Latins  use  cornea  corpora  Tot  stout  bodies :  and 
the  Hebrews  use  tbe  derivatives  of  horn  for  proud,  which  is  tbe 
mouiiiip  of  the  GeTnum  rioh.  Slouta^'  is  a  pitcb-forV,  wbicM 
woiM  be  naturalty  named  if  tbe  words  signify  horn-pole.  Slot  b 
•Id  EogUriifoF  a  bull.  These  indications  beine  convRgedt  it  seems 
Ifeat  aone  woril,  wlucli  in  mmA-golhic  vwula  Iwve  been  spelted 
ttmU,  si^jii^ed  (1)  a  bull,  (3)  a  honied  beast.  (3)  a  honi ;  and  tbat 
fr«m '  this  sense  was  derived  the  verb  ttantoH  or  stMsoi,  to  thrust, 
pub  ar  toss.  Bull  beiqg  the  livg«st  aojpial  vpionf  tbe  GotlH>  is 
often  used  by  them  for  an  ^nuentative;  bull-finch,  bull-jly.  bull- 
Tush,  bull-trout,  buU-weed :  the  adjective  iuto  which  such  a  greiix 
Would  gradually  be  shapen  must  signi^  l^g^-  Butif,  by-apmeeffs  of 
abstraction,  the  word  bull  had  acquired  the  meaning  Aorn  beicHv  n 
*M  employed  as  an  epithet;  tbe  adjective  into  wbich  such  a  prefix 
wonld  ^radoaliy  be  shapen,  might  mean  strong-,  ottrbearing.jrrmid: 
or  it  might  mean  tough,  atdttrin^,  robust:  the  Germans  have  em- 
plwfed'it  ib  the  former,  die  Eiigtish  in  the  latter  sense.  And  thas, 
by  pre-sHpposing  tbe  etymon  ttaut  bull,  all  the  significBtions  of  Qm- 
i^icd  woras  in  tbe  difieie^t  Gothic  dialects  may  be  accomited  for 
tubually, 

'  "  Hu£e  is  derived  b^  Johnson  from  teHolluidisb  ko^lf,  tif^ 
hat  this  does  not  explain  tbe  uSe  of  tbe  word. 

', Part  huge  of  bulk, 

Watlqwing  unwieldy,  ewmous  iq  their  gait. 
Tempest  the  oceap. 
Wlmeiti  Ibere  uty  syaofilatt  Ibat  height  makes  a  part  of  tbe  jdea  of 
llMffordl  Abigli  tree  is  one «4iose  stem  is  tall;  a  huge  tree  one 
v^MSB trunk  is  large.  High  fiHastaoonsist  <^taHtrees;  huge  forests 
of  s|wiaihiM  wooCB.  The  word  is  not  applied  to  gracefid,  but  oqlj 
to  airiiwira  bulk  aod  unseemly  mietites:  a  huge  wfa^,  a  hi^ 
nioimtBin,  a  huge  sCTp«iit ;  and  Shakspeare,  a  huge  feeder.  Po^. 
is  Wcislt^Air  a'h*g;  and  ttits  is  no  doubt  the  true  be^notng  of  the 
adjective.  A  huge  man,  is  a  hog  of  aman;  a  hiigemoanlam,'a' 
iMig  of  a  taountain ;  a  huge  feeder,  a  hog  of  a  feeder. 

*  Bulky,  stou^  and  huge,  are  all  epithets  borrowed  Irom  cattle : 


tbe  sx  tends  to  corpulency,  tbe  bull  to  strength,  and  tlie  ttne  to 
uvkwaidnew;  and  tbose  aocessOry  ideas  are  accmKAgly  mingted 
writb  th^  genanil  idea  of   large-sized,   wbich  tbey  all  dtovlfy,'*' 


asvkwaidnew;  and  tbose  accessory  ideas  are  accmKA^ 

Wilb  ths  genan 

(p.-  l«»^ie».) 

^V^  Sf^y  Kr.; CcB>l>lt'9  article,  fi>r  the  fia^oCtompuwoti.. 
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'    -  •         ■  "  Corptlint;  Stouti  Lutiy. 

"  CORPULENT,  from  arrpm  the  body,  sigirifiea  having  falness 
of  body. 

••  STODT,  hi  Dutcb  itou,  is  no  doubt  a  variation  of  die  Geitnan 
KtSiigi  steady,  signifying  able  to  stand,-  «blfd,  firm. 

«  LUSTY,  in  German,  &c.  hutigi  merry,  cheerful,  imi^ies  liere 
ii  vigorous  state  of  body. 

'"  Ctrpttlent  respects  (he  fleshy  slate  6f  the  body;  rtoBf  respect* 
also  the  state  of  the  muscles  and  bones ;  corpulence  is  therefore  ao 
Incidental  property,  tU)utna$is  a  natnrat  property ;  corfulence  mn 
6oiti6  u|k>n'  via  tciotdint  to  circumstances,  ttotdneti  is  the  naliiTU 
m^e  of  the  foadyWhicGis  bom  with  us.  Corpulence  and  AMftheM 
are  both'oci^aaiotied  by  the  Btat«  of  the  health ;  but  tbe  former  nay 
arise  from  disease  the  latter  is  always  the  consequence  of  gooi 
lieaKb;  corpUlhKe  consists  of  an  u1Idu^  pceportioa  of  fa^  bidimeM 
9finsi^b  of  a  due  and  full  proportion  of  all  the  solids  iudie  Iwdy.' 

(  .Eqwlly  sin^uldr  And  stratig'e  19  the  imputed  origin  of 
twowords,  which  tiie  author  was  perhaps  ambitious  to  ex- 
espplr^  as  weH  as  explain.  Mr.  Tayloi'  thus  explaiiiiB  zvit 
kna  humour,  having  before  noticed  the  ^pillar  distinction.    - 

"  Wit  is  elymologically  connected  with  the  old  English  verb  f 
tceet,  I  toot,  I  have  wilten ;  and  tp  v>ut,  or  to  joitr  f"^  ft  occurs  in 
Iwth  forms,  means  to  know,  to  perceive,  or  sonre^hiiig  like'thia.  ^li 
abstract  terms  acquire  a  vague  signification,  when  the  sensible  idea 
i»  forgotten  of  which  they  ara  the  ghosts.  Is  it  in  this  instance  iire^ 
coverabij  losll  There  is  a  German  verb",  technical  among  hunt^rsj 
viStterH,  to  aOiell.  *  Das  wild  mttert  denj&gfr.  The  game  mielh 
the  hnntsmab.  Wie  sc/dffer  jifhgm,  Heht  er  nock  tuft  wut  vint^ 
und  mlteri  sfurm  uiuf  regen.  As  sailors  use*,  be  tnok^  at  the  sky 
and  wind.  Mid  nnelU  storm  and  rain.'  Wit;  then,  is  that  faculty  of 
tbcmifaS  wliich-answen  to  tfab  sense  of  smellifag;  a  sagacity  sonie. 
what  imperceptibly  eierted  in  deteetinj  delicate  and  conceafed  phe- 
tWAeaa,  Whose  inferences  are  ijibstly  stated  in  hints,  or  in  panto* 
mime,  bilt  wbi(!h  is  not  the  less  trust-worthy,  A-obi  ihe  difficnitj-,  or 
inenpediedcy,  of  translating  into  liUi|^ge,  and  bringing  to  definition 
its  perceptions. 

"  Humour  means  mtfuhiFe.  When  snyff,  mustard,  orratiens,  are 
apj^liifd  to  th*  noSe,  dn  increased  secretion  is  occasioned  in  the  sali. 
vdl  ^ahds:  tficy  make  the  mouth  waWr,  as  the  phrase  is.  When 
the  wit  is  occupied  in  coarse  and  stimulant  discrtminations,  surely 
.thjf  game  organic  auction  comes  on  inseilsibly — laaghter  cures 
tHtrst.  However,  this  is  as  etymology  which' jPIato  would  doss 
among  the  illustrative.  Historically  speaking,  hummryiai  tMlied 
by  physicians  to  designate  the  various  fluids  secreted  aod  dreuiated 
in  We  huMati  frame.  ^piejH^ominance  of  a  choleric  or  pblegma- 
fliij,  (^a'sabg\do^  fa  itielaacboly  temperametil,  Was  supposed  to  de- 
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pend  on  a  greater  or  leu-atMuxluKe  of  particiriar  hnmoon :  bone 
jbuiwHr  came  to  signify  dUpositioo,  chancter.  By  degrees  it  atood 
fbr  promitKBt  tendencies :  be  was  called  a  htmamiM  wbo  indulged 
hb  geniu«.  At  length  .it  was  af^ilicd  to  ludiaroaa  pecoliarit;,  and 
thus  took  its  preMOt  station  in  Eii^lish  nomenclature." ,  (p.  62 — 03.) 

Mr.  CroU)  has  contented  himself  with  deriving  wit  ftom 
ueiisen,  to  know;  and  with  saying,  that  "  humour  is  a 
aoecies  of  wit  which  flows  oat  of  the  humour  of  a  person- 
Wit,  as  distinguished  from  huaour,  maj  consist -of  a-single 
brilliant  tbon^t,  but  humour  ruaa  in  a  v^n ;  it  is  not  a 
Btrikiflg,  but  an  equable  uid  pUasinc  flow  of  wit."  Mr.'C 
deals  much  in  this  kind  of  expbmation.  in  trath,  humoar 
^>pertBiaa  alone  to  character,  and  wit  to  thoi^t.  "Hie 
ezqaisite  traits  of  sentiment,  in  My  Uncle  Toby  and  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverl«y,  or  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  lose  all  their 
e^t  and  charm  unconnected  with  the  individual;' wbil& 
the  wit  of  Congrere,  for  instance,  is  so  iuichaEacteri8ti<^ 
(hat  it  matters  not  in  whose  lips  it  is  plaoed-  Of  courseyihA 
More  capital  specimesB  are  compounded  of  both  kinds 

As  specimens-  of  a  more  sober  etvmolt^,  and  of  Om 
laudable  brevity  of  Mr.  Taylor's  style,  we  copy  thft  ial- 


"  SmpriKd.    AilotttJui.    Awuxtd.    Confctmiei,  , 
"  I  am  giit|>rist:d  at  what  is  unexpected ;  1  am  astonished  b  j  what 
is  striking;  I  am  amased  in  what  is  incomprehensible;  lam  ci»i> 
founded  with  what  is  embanassiag. 

"  Sorprised  means  everttket;  astonisbed  moms  thmHdtntnteki 
■mazed  maans  lorf  at  a  liAy^itk;  and  confoamled  means  McA^rf 
togttiur.  For  want  of  bearing  in  mind  tbe  original  signification  of 
these  words,  our  writers  frequently  annex  improper  prepositinnsi 
iuch  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  melaf^HW  eni]doyed."    (p.  34— 35.) 

Mr.  C.  supplies  the  Latin  originals  which  Mr.  T.  had 
declined  filling  his  sheets  with ;  and  is  copious  in  hte  illua* 
trattons  ;  but  ne  ventures  on  one  derivation,  much  more  iQ 
Mr.  T.'s  style  than  his  own. 

"  WONDER,  in  German  tewufera,  &o.  »  in  aU  pfobabilitr^  ' 
variation  of  tom^;  because  wMder  throws  the  iMDa  off  its  b^" 

(p.  768.)  !!I 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  a  few  specimens  of  our 
Authors'  respective  modes  of  treating  words  which  are  tba 
shiUmteths  of  our  religious,  political,  and  literal^  parties. 

Mr.  T.  in  these,  evinces  a  mind  accustomed  to  arrive  at  its 
conclusions  by  its  own  exertions.    Mr.  C.  ob  theoOBtnuyt 
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seenat  proud  of  saying  what  he  supposes  the  majorit;  ofbi» 
readers  think  already. 

Heligitm,  Devotion,  Piety,  SmeHty. 

"  Religion  is  the  bond  wbic!i  ties  us  to  the  Deity;  it  is  die  ax« 
temd  contract,  the  alliance  made  by  others.  Devotion  is  the  wisfa 
to  become  obedient  to  the  Deity ;  it  is  tbe  internul  siibjectiun  of 
man  to  hia  God.  Piety  is  that  filiiU  senlnnent,  which  we  fieel  fotf 
the  Father  of  all.  Sanctity  is  the  habit  of  interior  coercion,  which 
a  constant  seme  of  duty  to  the  Godhead  inspires. 

"  He  is  religious,  who  adheres  to  the  ordinances  of  liis  country,. 
er  faiB  sect.  He  is  devout,  whom  this  adherence  has  trained  to 
atle^ionce.  He  is  pious,  who  rej^ards  the  Deity  as  his  father.  Swc- 
tity  is  to  piety  what  devotion  is  to  religion-rtbe  stale  of  mind  wbicb 
results  from,  acquiescence  in  the  feeling. 

Some  men  are  pious,  without  beuig  religious  ;  and  sope  are  rei- 
ligious  without  being  pious.  For  a  worldly  person  it  is  sufficient  to' 
be  reli^ous.  Those  are  devout  whose  purposes  embrace  their  in- 
SBres^  m  other  worlds.  There  is  a  fear  of  God  observable  in  these 
iStoKi  mnong  Calvinists,  which  is  no  less  hostile  to  piety,  than  that 
rude  bmiliarity  with  the  Almighty  which  is  observable  among  Mfr- 
tbodbts.     Yet  all  these  sentiments  grow  out  of  religion- 

"  Religion  is  considered  as  a  duW  ;  piety  as  a  merit:  derotioB 
and  sanctity  as  equivocal  excesses.  This  arises  from  the  scqtticisn 
of  the  world,  which  questions  the  eventual  retribution  of  the  industry 
spent  ia  devotion,  or  of  the  privations  incurred  from  sanctity.  One 
inay  infer  a  man's  creed  from  hid  using  the  words  devotion  and 
Sanctity  with  deftrence,  or  with  a  sneer."  (Tatloh,  p.  100 — 101.) 

"  HOLINESS,  SANCTITY. 

.  "  HOLINESS,  which  comes  from  the  northern  languages,  ha^ 
altogether  acquired  a  Christian  signification ;  it  ieq>ecls  the  life  and 
temper  of  a  Christian. 

"  SANCTITY,  which  is  derived  from  ifae  Latin  samettu  and  MRcJp 
to  sanction,  has  merely  a. moral  signification,  which  it  derives  from 
tbe  tmetion  of  human  authority. 

"  Holinesi  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what  ttOKlUif  is  to  bis  ei^ 
terior ;  with  this  difierence,  that  heUnea  to  a  certain  degree  ought  to 
belong  to  every  man  professing  Christianity ;  but  tantetU}/,  as  it  No* 
ID  the  manners,  the  outward  garb,  and  deportment,  is  becoming  only 
to  certain  persons,  and  at  certain  times. 

"  HoUMen  is  a  thing  not  to  be  la&eted ;  it  is  that  genuine  charac- 
terestic  of  Christianity  which  is  altogether  spiritual,  and  cannot  be 
counterfeited ;  sanclity,  on  the  other  band,  is,  from  its  very  nature, 
exposed  to  falsehood,  and  the  least  to  be  trusted:  when  it  disptayi 
itself  in  iodividaals,  either  by  the  sorrowfulness  of  their  looks,  or 
tbe  singular  cut  of  their  gaments,  or  other  singularities  of  aeSon 
ot  geatuFe,  it  is  of  the  meat  questionable  .nature ;  but  inone-who 
«  d(fr  sacerdotal  t^ce^it. IS:  a  luefid  apputdage  to  Uie«okmr 
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■fty  of  tlie  iene,  *hic1i  excites  a.  reverendal  regatd  t0  die  hnft- 
nctiMl  in  the  mind  of  the  b^older,  aad  the  niost  emlted  sentunenti 
of  thut  religiou  which  he  thus  adorna  foy  his  outward  profession. 

"  HabitHMl  pRpflrMifHi  for  the  SkTAun^tcdBaista  in  a  pennanent 
iMt  m  ftittapal  of  hBliMui.    SoiXth. 

"  About  an  age  ago  it  was  tbie-feihirai  in  Eogfamd  fer  crerj  sDc' 
that  would  be  thought  religious,  to  t£tmu  as  mucii  tatutttf  as  poa- 
■ihle  into  his  face.  Addihon.  (Cbabb,  p.  58S.}  . 

As  k  favourable  specimen,  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe, 
from  Mr/  Taylor,  an  jnteresting  example  of  ioterweavHig 
with  discriiDiDaUon,  historic    kuowleage  with  verbal' dis- 

cofleion. 

"  Lord'i  Supper.    EucAarUt.    Comnmnum.    Saerametit. 
.  "  Shortly  before  bis-  crucifixion,  Jesus  Christ  celebrated  with  his 
disciples  the  anniversary  Pbasah  feast,  whit' 
lamb  and  unleavened  bread.    After  the  ji 
having  returned  thanks,  driink  to  them  an  i 
siring,  in  like  manuer,  to  be  remembered, 
meetings.    Thra  last  supper  of  Christ  has 
ways  By  different  sects  of  Christiana.     1 
{iroached  with  so  celebrating  it,  iis  to  make 
rate  pleasures  of  the  taMe:  fhey  thought  a 
betoQ  frequent,  or  too  h^rly,  yr  toojovia). 

"  Other  sects  have  supposed,  not  that  the  sup)>er,  but  that  the  n,- 
tum^  tkanit  (■vx'S{t(»>)  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  rite;  and 
Itiattbe  psychologicaLelfecIs  which  Christians  have^erived  frtnnthe 
execution  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  are  the  fittest  objects  at  that 
tiaw  Af  human  gratitudt^.'  Stit^H'Ohristiaiia  itbtiiral^.preftiitbe  tem 
MMaH<as  drafting  attcuttbn  tb  ttlilit'  fb<jy  ddnsider  as  dK  ciilef  part 
6fthi*  ceremony. 

''Others  have  supposed,  ttatbrolhedyjc^ve  is  in  all  easel  t^ 
phrest  motive  for  conviviality  ;  and  was  especially  so  in  tbeJncidrat 
reldted.  These  place  in  the  common  partidpatiort  of  chtiatian  feel- 
ings the  utility  of  the  rite ;  they  would  otrjelct  tb  a  solitary  celebn- 
tton,  and  insist  on  the  d uty ' of  itmiimmfyn. 

"  Sflcrament  means'  an  odth,  and,  iii  ^enet^l,  any  religjbns' ple^ 
|hrt)liclT  pven.  The  ceremony  of  utatmge  is  a  sacrament.  Taknig 
theAath  of  allegiance  is  a  tacr^meiit  liking  the  test  is  ff  saci£ 
ment.  The  church  of  Rome  fatu  Sevto  sacramenls'.  Tbli^WBo  ciffl 
tiieir  peculiar  lAiitatioil  of  tile  Lord's  Supper  cmphRiic^lyfAe  awtw- 
taent,  either  regard  tbtt  lite  a&'tHe  most  im[k>rtant  of  die  cjnemoniet 
ehjoined  by  Christixnih',  or  dlhideto  its  local  gelectiod  bydwna- 
|isttate,  as  the  test  uf  ^l^giance." 


Mr.  C.  bite  adopted  the  substance  df  Has  artide,'«i]d^ 
vJiicfa  icr  mmtita),  abridged  it;    "*  '" 

i»  to  amplify  and  prea^  npon  t 


wJiicfaurnimtita),  abridged  it;    His  IIlore^irMlftD^[tfaetiw 
1  the  text  AfF.T.W'fimblKd 
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bim  vith-    Th^  liiniU  of  our  Reyiew  do  not- permit  us  to 

illustrate  by  furthier  ^zaiBp]eg  the  observations  vhieli  sugt 

feat  tbea^^lyes  op  a  comparison  of  these  book»;  and  in- 
eed,  firom  the  verj. nature  of  tbe  works^  it  is  not  poBsible 
fogivea  character  of  tbem  which  uigbt  not  appareolly  be 
contradicted  by  selections  made  under  a  different  imprsBt 
fiion :  As  iTi  a  beap  of  dissimilar  partictes,  an  analysis  of  the 
one  gives  no  information  concerning  tbe  rest.  However^ 
to  gire  tbe  reGult  of  such  an  ex^imin^tion  of  these  bopk^  a^ 
we  have  haj  leisure  to  makcj  and  in  the  antltbetical  fv^y 
ivliich  the  writers  themselves  nece^rily  a^opt  and  the  syb- 
ject  eeems  to  require,  wc  should  say,  that  Mr.  T.  appears ,  to 
liave  written  for  the  recreation  ot  men  of  iutelligeace  and 
scholars,  Mr.  C.  foi*  the  use  of  ladie^  and  \i\s  own  pupils  : 
Mr.  T-  therefwe  leaves  his  reader  tosuppljthe  mostobvipus 
efymblogies,  while  Mr.  C.  selclom  omits  copying  the  con> 
Mota  of  the  common  dictioDaries.  Mr.  T.  seems  to  be  car* 
nedi^mrf' by  fats  love  of  novelty,  and  the  unconscious'  plea-' 
aure'of  exercising  his  own  ingenuity ;  Mr.  O.  prefers  Mmi^ 
liar  and  common-place  notions,  and  bas  recourse  to  what  ia 
fiir-fetched  only  when  what  lies  nearer  is  appropriated  by  bis 
predecessor.  Mr.  T.'s  ftyle  is  pitby  andqaaint;  hisw;ordd 
,  are  rather  oddly  selected,  but  they  are  combined  with  ef-^ 
feet;  his  discrimination  is  subtle,  his  proofs  often  unat* 
tempted,- perhaps  not  cared  about:  Mr.  C.'s style  is  very 
wdrdy ;  he  delights  in  wQll'Setpbrasesj  but  when  strung^  to^' 
getber,  they  do  not  mean  much  ;  his  distinctions  are  loose  an^ 
uncertain, niB'iUuatrations  'mBnifold;but  often  not  illtistrative. 
Vt.  T.  has  exercised  on  bis  little  book  an  understanding^ 
and  attainments  of  a  hi^er  rank  and  greater  varie^  ;  but 
he  has  written  carelessly,  as  if  he  had  tto  object  beyond  fil- 
ing a  few  columns  of  a  magazine  :  Mr.  C.  bas  honestly  and 
iflduatriously  applied  such  powers  of  thought  and  observ'a- 
ti<Hi  as  he  possesses,  sitting  down  to  his  task  witb  malice 
prepense  to  make  a  book,  and  maintaining  a  demeanor  surl- 
^bly  grave  and  iaiposing.  In  each  work  we  think  we.ob-. 
serve  traces  of  the  habits  which  the  sitnation  of  tbe  authdr* 
has  produced.  In  tire  Norwich  gentltmian,  we  detect  the 
peculiarities  of  a  provincial  resideiicej  tbe  liberties  Wbieh  a 
nanis  accustomed  to  take  wbo  i^  the  first  of  his  Hitle  circle  ;' 
In  the  Oxford  schohir,  we  have  that  laudable  -respect  for* 
autlwrity,  both  in  thou^t  and  diction,  whieh  fhey  usutilly' 
inculcate  who  are  accustomed  to  assume  it  theh^selves.7>^ 
Finatty,-we  recotoiqend  Mr,  T.'s  book  to  tiiose  who  make  a 
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cdnseiehee  of  reading  all  they  buy,  and' who  wish  to  ^raor 
late  their  minds  to  exertion :  Mr.  C.'s  work  is  the  more  use- 
ful present  for  that  class  Of  juvenile  readers  who  are  gHd  to 
be  spared  the  tlxwble  of  examinatiob,  and  look  rather  to 
the  quantity  than  th«  quality  of  the  instruction  preseated  to 
them. 


Abt.  IV. — Letters  written  on  board  Hi»  Majaty's  Ship  the 
Northumberland,  and  at  St._Helena;  in  which  the  Ctmduet 
and  Conversalions'of  Buonaparte  and  his  Suite  during  the 

'  Voyage,  and  the  first  months  of  his  Residence  in  thatlslandf 
are  faithfullt/  described  and  related.  B^  Wm.  Wasdejt, 
Surgeon  on  board  the  Northumberlaad.  London,  pnV* 
lished  for  the  Author,  by  R.  Ackerman,  1816.    pp.  SI5, 

Buonafaste  having  now  terminated  bis  political  exist- 
«Bee,  Bnd'the  whole  system  of  his  goTemmeflt  (excefitiiu^ 
indeed,  so  far  sb  it  has  been  adopted  by  his  enemies)  m.-ri^^ 
been  anmbilated,  we  may  consider  him  rather  as  a  character 
in  the  faiBtory  of  times  past,  than  as  an  'agent  in  present 
events.  The  heated  passions  of  men  hare  io  a  great  degree 
aubeided,  after  a  fair  comparison  of  tlie  good  (though  smidl) 
with  the  preponderance  of  evil  resulting  from  hie  adtninis- 
tn(tio»,  and  a  tair  estimate  alsoof  the  measures,  'Aether 
wise  or  otfierwis*,-  of  those  who  opposed  and  of  those  who 
MGceeded  him. 

jn  the  GoiuHe  of  onr  review  ef  the  SRiaU  work  in  kra^ 
we  shall  probably  feH  caUed  upon  to  make  but  few  remariu 
of  our  own,  and  we  are  the  more  glad  that  they  will  be 
unsecessary,  because  we-should  certainly  feel  an  anxiety 
to  be  impartial,  that  might  be  mistaken  for  partiality  by 
soae  who  have  not  geoerosity  enough  to  attribute  to  an 
snemy  a  single  good  quality.  That  these  persons  are  not 
ounerous  in  Cjreat  Britain  we  are  most  willing  to  adoitt ; 
but  that  therf  have  existed,'«nd  still  exist,  is  equally  clear^ 
by  tbegreedtnefiswith  which  the  unfounded  calumnies  witk 
respect  to  the  temper  and  deneanour  of  Buonaparte  sitice 
hie  Ikil,  were  at  first  swallowed  and  enjoyed^  Their  number' 
b«s  bean,  however,  gradually  diminUhing  as  intc^igeoco, 
worthy  of  credit  came  to  hand ;  and,  if  we  are  sot  raia- 
t^ien,  thu  volume  1^  Mr.  W&rdea^wiUredtKe  them  to  a 
BOBt  bigotted  and  contemptible  few. 

Biaat  of  those  who  looked  upon  BsoBaporte  with  dstesta* 
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tion  and  horror  ae  an  emperor,  have  learnt,  if  not  perhaps 
to  admire  him,  at  least  to  do  {liHi  something  like  justice  as  a 
man :  the  firm  retiignatioD,  the  undaunted  dignity,  with  which 
it  now  appears  he  submitted  to  his  endless  captivity  pn  a 
rock,  whicn  the  sea-fowls  themselves  make  only  a  resting,  and 
not_a  dwelling-place,  has  commanded  the  respect  of  some 
of  his  mORt  rancorous  opponents  :  his  philosophical  equa- 
DnnJty  has  struck  dumb  even  the  .hired  scribblers  of  party, 
and  has  compelled  them  to  an  unwilling  and  silent  acknow- 
ledgement or  bis  superiority.  The  mere  circumstance,  that 
iadividuals  of  the  highest  rank,  who  might  have  resided  in 
their  own  country,  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth, 
and  all  the  pomp  of  state,  had  consented  to  a  voluntary 
banishment  with  him,  convinced  not  a  few,  that  Buonaparte 
possessed  qualities  not  only  to  attract  for  the  moment,  hut 
to  attach  for  ever  the  devoted  love  of  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  hi3  character. 

when  Buonaparte  was  sentenced  to  St.  Helena,  it  vw 
fife  remark  of  all  the  thinking  part  of  the  coraiDBBity» 
that  he  had  still  one  great  task  to  perfonpj,  and  we  ara 
happy  to  learn  that  it  is  already  in  progresa.  Mr.  Warden 
states,  on  the  authority  of  the  amanuensia  of  the  Ex- 
Ktnperor,  the  Count  de  fas  Cases,  jthat  his  master  is  writing 
bis.life.  This  we  consider  the  greet  fact  cootmuiticatod  in 
the  ToLutne  before  us,  and  had  it  contaiBed  ao  other  iotettt* 
geace,  we  shosld  have  been  well  satisfied:  a  work  more 
Valuable  or  extraordinary  cannot  he  imagined  than  the 
auto-biof  raphy  of  s)ich  a  man,  and  memoirs  of.aich  times 
es  those.in  which  he  was  concerned:  it  seems,,  indeed,  as  if 
Na^ioleon  himself  could  be  the  only  fit  historian  of  the  sttt- 
pendous  subject ;  as  if  a  part  of  tm  great  design  of  Provi- 
dence in  thus  placing  him  in  sedaai^ii,  was,  thi(t  he  .might 
himself  complete  its  purposes,  and  exemplify  aad  point  tbe 
great  moral  of  bis  own  story. 

Upon  this  subject,  indeed,  we  bare  little  mon  than  Uta 
feet;  &>v  unluckily,  at  the  v^ry  mooient  wheaKr.  Warden 
w'aa  about  to  be  altowed  to  inspect  the  part  of'  this  most 
extriCordinary  production  whicn  was  then  completed*  he 
was  xalled  off  to  attend  Napoleon :  this  circumstaaoe  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  but  the  less  because,  in  various  eon- 
rersations  with  the  hero  of  the  story,  Buonaparte  touched 
opon  some  t^  the  m<»t  mDmentoui  ^events,'  aid  vivd  vom. 
gave  them  the«olours  in  which  he  thought  tbey  ought  to 
Be  contemplated.     To  extracte  uojon  these  topics  w*  shall 
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proceed  immediateTy  after  the  insertion  of  the  foHowing* 
paragraph,  which  mentions  the  great  historical  worli}  and 
the  state  of  its  rorwardiiese. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  whether,  in  any  of  my  former  Letten  I  inen- 
lioued,  from  the  anlliority  of  this  gi'ntleman,  who  is  the  Amanuen- 
sis of  the  Historian,  that  Buooaparte  was  seriously  and  laboriously 
eogaged  in  writing  the  Annali  of  his  Lift.  I  had  already  been  in- 
fcrmed  by  the  same  person,  that  the  Campaigns  of  Egypt  and  Italv, 
aiid  what  he  styles  My  Reign  of  an  Bwtdrrd  Dayt,  or  some  such 
title,  were  completed  ;*  and  that  the  intcnnediate  periods  were  in  a 
progressive  state.  I,  therefore,  was  looking  forward  to  a  very  curi- 
ous morning,  and  hugging  mysdf  on  the  approaching  view  of  such 
nanuicripts  as  were  to  be  unfolded  to  me :  but  this  expectation  was' 
disapiwinted  by  a  message  from  Napoleon  to  attend  him  in  hit 
room.  As  I  knew  that  my  visit  would  not  be  one  of  mere  txtK- 
moay,  I  prevailed  upon  my  companion  to  accompany  me,  his  inter- 
pretatioos  being  always  given  with  such  aptitude  and  perspicuity,  and 
besides^  afford  roe  time  to  arraoge  my  answers  "    (p.  130—131.) 

■  In  our  progress  through  this  work,  we  ehall  diink  ii  iW 
cesaarjr  to  c|uote  little  or  nothing  upon  the  habits,  teropert 
or  peculiarities  of  Buonaparte ;  they  are  matters  of  compa- 
rative insignificance.  Our  first  attention,  at  least,  will  be 
directed  to  such  extracts  as  will  he  deemed  extremely  im- 
portant as  matters  of  history.  Before  we  proceed,  however, 
we  ought  to  observe,  that  tne  authority  of  this  narrator-  « 
dialogues  between  the  Imperial  Captive  and  himself  is 
questionable  on  several  accounts  :  first,  because  he  himself 
confesses  id  the  paragraph  above  given,  that  he  was  by  do 
means  master  of  the  French  language ;  and  next,  because, 
notwithstanding  this  deficiency,  he  professes  to  supply  not 
merely  the  substance  of  what  past,  but  the  very  words  em- 
ployed: this  is  an  attempt  to  furnish  an  air  of  authenticity  to 
ikn  details,  which  defeats  its  own  purpose.  We  apprehend, 
besides,  that  Mr.  Warden  has  endeavoured  to  give  bia  own 
qu^xtioBs  and  answers;  as  well  as  his  whole  dep<»rtment,  a 
cavalier  air  of  familiarity  and  equality  which  could  not  be 
ex]ire9sed  or  felt  in  the  presence  of  such  a  man  as  Bnona- 
parte.  With  this  cavtte,  we  shall  now  present  our  re&ders 
with  sfTrae  of  the  details,  beginning  with  those  events  which 
htrom  their  proximity  possess  the  greater  int^cst,  and  in- 
deed in  themselves  are  the  most  important  In  the  first 
extract  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of  Buonaparte's  hasty  ab- 
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dication  in  favour  of  the  King  of  ■  Kotne- after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

"  — From  the  information  I  received  ia  m;  conversation  with  our 
French  guests,  it  appears  that  the  Emperor's  abdication  in  favour  of 
liis  son,  is  a  matter  which,  as  &r  at  least  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
bas  been  altogether  misconceived  in  Cu^land :  I  mean,  as  referring 
to  Ihe  initnediate  and  proximate  causes  of  it.  If  the  cnmmunicatioDS 
nade  to  me  were  correct,  (and  1  am  not  willing  to  imagine  that  they 
were  invented  merel^r  to  impose  on  me,)  a  grand  political  scheme  was 
contrived  by  Fouche  to  outwit  his  masttr,  aud  it  proved  successful. 
The  name  of  that  crafty  politician  and  ready  revolutionist  is  never 
neDtioned  by  the  members  of  our  little  cabin  Utica  without  the 
acconpaniment  of  execrations,  which  it  ia  not  necessary  for  you  to 
bear,  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to  repeat.  Not  Talleyrand, 
bimself  is  so  loaded  with  them  as  the  arch-betrayer  who  has  lieea 
just  mentioned.  It  was,  indiied,  a  decided  opinion  of  the  monient 
among  our  exiles,  that  Fouche  would  contrive  to  haKg  Talleyrand ; 
or  that  the  latter  would  provide  an  equal  fate  for  the  former;  and 
tbat^  if  they  both  were  suspended  from  the  same  gibbet,  it  ought 
4trbe  preserved  as  an  object  of  public  respect  for  the  service  it  bad 
done  to  mankind,  by  punishing  and  exposing  two  as  consummate 
ofenders  as  ever  disgraced  the  social  world. — The  Hiitoriette  to 
which!  have  alluded, was  thus  related: — 

"  On  Napoleon's  return  to  Paris,  after  his  disastrous  defeat  at 
Waterloo,  aud  when  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  agitated  by 
doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  the  conduct  he  should  pursue  in  that  ex- 
traordinary crisis;  a  letter  was  offered  to  bis  atteotiou  by  the  Duke 
of  Otranto,  as  having  been  receive!^  by  the  lalter  from  Prince  Mel^ 
temkb  the  Austrian  minister.  It  was  dated  iu  the  precedmg  April, 
and  the  diplomatic  writer  slated  the  decided  object  of  his  latperial 
Master  to  he  the  fiual  expulsion  of  Napoleon  the  First  from  the  - 
throne  of  France,  and  that  the  French  nation  should  be  teft  to 
tbair  uninterrupted  decbion,  whether  they  would  have  a  monarchy: 
under  Napoleon  the  Second,  or  adopt  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Austria  professed  to  have  n» right,  and  consequentlv  fell  no 
jntention  to  dictate  to  the  French  nation.  The  final  and  ratified 
expulsion  of  the  Traitor,  (such  was  the  ex^tression)  is  all  tbe  Austrian 
Emperor  demands  of  France. 

."  Napoleon  seized  tbe  bait;  and  immediately  abdicated  in  lavoui of 
bis  son ;  hut  be  had  no  sooner  taken  this  step,  than  he  discovered 
ihe  double  game  tliqt  Fouche  was  playing.  The  letter  was  ^forgery, 
^d  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  it  not  in  bis 
power,  if  he  bad  ever  indulged  the  contemplation,  to  clothe  his 
grandson  with  political  character,    (p.  22 — 26.) 

It  IB  known,  that  on  the  failure  of  this  Bcbeme,  Buooa- 
mrte's  intention  was  to  have  made  his  escape  to  the  UnitAcI 
States,  aad  for  this  purpose  he  repaired  with  all  speed  to 
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BocMirt:  whM  there  took  ^ue,  and  led  to  atibaage  6t 
delcnniaatioD,  was  related  to  the  author  hy  the  Count  da 
las  Cases,  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  On  onr  arrinl  at  Rochfort,  the  diffict)Itv  of  reacbbg  fbe  I^aDd 
6f  Pn>mise  app«ar«d  lo  be  much  greater  than  bad'been  conjectured. 
Every  enquiry  was  made,  and  various  projects  prttposed;  biit,  after 
all,  no  very  practicable  scheme  offered  itself  to  our  acceptance. 
At  length,  as  a  dermier  rnoti,  two  chasae-marees,  (small  ooe-tnastcd 
vessels)  were  procured;  and  it  was  in  actual  conterapiation  to  at- 
fempt  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  them.  Sixteen  midshipmeR 
engaged'  most  williDgly  to  direct  their  course ;  and,  during  the  nigbt 
it  wA  tbdbght  that  they  might  effect  the  meditated  escape. — We 
met,'  continued  Las  Cases,  *  in  a  small  room,  to  discuss  and  come 
to  a  final  determinalion  on  this  momentous  subject ;  nor  shall  I  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  anxiety  visible  on  ibe  countenances  of  our 
sma^  aasetobly.— The  Emperor  alone  retained  iin  unembarrassed 
took,  when  he  calmly  demanded  the  opinioos  of  bis  cho»en  band  of 
followers  as  to  bis  future  conduct.  Tbe  majority  were  in  &v»Br  of 
bis  returning  to  the  army,  as  in  the  South  of  France  bk' cause- hIM 
appeared  to  wear  a  &«ourable  aspect.  Thb  propoMtioa  the  Empe- 
ror instantly  rejected,  with  a  declaration,  delivered  in  a  most'de*, 
cided  tone  and  with  a  peremptory  gesture, — That  he  never  nonht 
be  th«  instrument  of  a  ctvu  um-  in  France.  He  declared,  jn  the 
i^rds  which  he  had  for  tome  time  frequently  repeated,  that  his  po- 
fidcat  career  was  terminated ;  and  he  only  wished  for  the  secoK 
asylum  which  he  liad  promiBed  himself  in  America,  and,  (Ul  iSait 
hottr,  bad  no  doubt  of  attaining.'  He  then  ask^  me,  as  a  navd 
Itfficer,  whether  I  thoaght  thai  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  waa 
practicable  in  the  small  vesiels,  in  which  alone  it  then  appeared  that 
the  attempt  could  be  made. — '  I  had  my  doubts,'  added  Las  Cue** 
''and  I  had  my  wishes :  the  latter  urged  me  to  encourage  the  .entw- 
prise;  and  the  former  mkile  me  hesitate  in  engaging  for  the  probabi- 
lity of  its  being  crowned  with  success.  My  repiv  implicated  the 
inSiienoe  of  diem  both. — I  answered,  that  I  liad  long  quitted  &b 
Biaritime  profession,  and  was  altogether  unacquainted  wiUi  the  liiod 
6f  vessels  in  question,  aa  to  their  strength  and  capasil^  for  such  a 
navigation  as  was  proposed  to.  be  undertaken  in  them ;  but  as  tba 
young  midshipmen  who  had  volunteered  their  services  must  be  eoBl- 
petent  judges  of  the  subject,  and  had  offered  to  risk  tbetr  lives  in 
navigating  these  vessels,  no  small  confidence,  I  thought,  might  ba 
placed  ik  their  probable  security. — This  priyeat,  howerer,  was  saen 
abandoned,  and  no  altemadve  &[q>eared  but  to  throw  ouraelfta  4R 
the  generosity  of  England.' 

"  '  In  the  midst  of  this  midnight  council,  bnt  without  the  least 
aniearalicetrf' dejection  at  tbevsryhgaad  rather  tr^esafate  oftoiaaa 
of  bin  ^iend).  Napoleon  ordered  ob«  of  ibaw  to  act  as  aeanlaiy* 
aad  alettes' lotbaPnaceRagetit^Englandtpif  dictate^.    OUtlln 
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fiiUom^day.t  wttsempicfted.in  making- the  neceuaryarraiifeineate 
with  Captain  Maitluiid  on  board  tbe  Belltrophon.  That  <^ic«c 
conducted  himself  with  the  utmost  politeness  and  gentiemanly  cour- 
tesy, but  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  on  the  part  of  hii 
govenuDcnt ;  and,  with  tbe  «sception  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Planat, 
ev«ry  penon  in  tbe  suite  cf  Buonaparte  buoyed  tiiemsetves  up  with 
the  liopeB  that  Ibey  should  receive,  at  least,  the  same  treatment 
\f hivfa  Lad  beea  manifested  to  Lucien  Buonaparte  in  your  country ; 
and  with  that  eonsolatory  expectation  we  arrived  off  the  coast  «f 
ED^and.'"    {p.  61— 64.) 

'  Most  of  tbe  particulars  of  the  royage  to  St.  Helena, 
which  could  not  be  very  fruitful  id  events,  had  reached  this 
country  before  the  return  of  Mr.  Warden ;  and  the  conver- 
sations which  then  occurred  between  him  and  Buonaparte 
and  the  members  of  kis  suite,  are  comparatively  uninte* 
cesting.  The  manner  in  which  arrangementa  were  made 
at  St-  Helena  fer  tbe  reception  and  accommodation  of  this 
•xtraordinaty  and  most  nnenpected  prisoner,  are  also  well 
Jmswa';  ve  shall,'  therefore^  pursue  our  course  in  quoting 
saoh  passages'  as  are  important,  historically  considered. 

Nothing  ha^  excited  a  ^eater  horror  than  the  charges 
lm>aght  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson  against  Buonaparte,  for  m- 
ftumanly  poi!4oiiing  his  own  sick  at  Jaffa,  and  Dutcberiiig  his 
;prisoDerH  Of  late,  however,  some  doubt  has  been  thrown 
ijpon  the  correctness  of  that  account  Iw  the  travels  of  Dr> 
Clarke:  the  following  is  givei)  by  Mr.  Warden  as  Napo- 
leon's own  account  oi  the  former. 

■  ••  '  On  raising  Ihe  siege  of  St.  Jean  de  Acre,  the  army  retired 
upon  Jafla.     It  had  become  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.    The  oc- 
Gupatioo  of  this  town  for  any  length  of  time  was  totally  intpmctiCa- 
ble,  from  the  force  that  Jezia  Paclia  was  enabled  to  bring  forward. 
The.  sick  and  wounded  were  numerous,  and  their  removal  wasniy 
first  consitleratioii.    Ca     ' 
fertnAf,  were  appropriat 
were  sent  by  water  to  Da 
in  ihe  best  possible*  ntai 
oMch  tbroagh  the  Desai 
rantiue  hospital,  who  wi 
of  Ibem  was  made  me  b 
was  Degenette).     He  fiir 
attate«f  mabgnanoy,  t 
Mntihuing  alive  beyond 
datnouK  tone,  the  Word- 
was  t«  Bwderatand  that  t 
be  i^pHad,  *  tfaM  you  bt 
•KR<%:  GaDWl  SirB 
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MVta ;  and  speaking  nore  coUectivelY,  yobr  whole  flick  and  woumd'' 
(d.' — He  then  proceeded:  'The  Tura«  wert:  numerous  and  pona- 
ful,  and  their  crueltj'  proverbial  throughout  the  army.  Their  prac- ' 
tice  of  mulilat'mg  and  barbarously  treating  their  Christian  prisoaen 
in  particular,  was  well  known  among  my  troops,  and  had  a  preser- 
vative influence  on  my  mind  and  conduct ;  and  I  do  affirm,  that  there 
were  only  seven  sufierers  whon  circumitances  compelled  me  to  leave 
as  short-lived  sufferers  at  Jaf&.  They  were  in  ilat  stage  of  disease 
which  randered  their  removal  utterly  impraclicaUe,  exclusive  of  tbe 
dissemination  ol  the  disease  among  the  healthy  troops.  Situated  as 
I  was,  I  couid  not  place  them  under  the  jtrolection  of  tbe  Enghsb  : 
1  therefore  desired  to  see  the  senior  medical  ofiicer,  and  observing  to 
kim,  that  the  afflictions  of  their  disease  would  be  cruelly  aggravated 
bv  tbe  conduct  of  the  Turks  towards  them,  and  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  continue  in  possession  of  the  town,  I  desired  him  to  give-me 
his  beat  advice  on  tbe  occasion.  .  I  said,  tell  me  what  is  to  be  dooe  I- 
He  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  then  repeated,  diat  these  men,  wbo 
were  the  objects  of  my  verj  painful  solicitude,  could  not  survive 
forty-eight  hours. — I  then  suggested  (what  appeared  -to  be  his  opi- 
nion,  though  be  might  not  choose  to  declare  it,  but  wait  wilk  Ah* 
trembling  hope  to  receive  it  from  me)  the  propri^,  because  I  Mt. 
it  would  be  humanity,  to  shorten  the  sufferings  of  these  tevtn  mmb 
by  administering  opium.  Such  a  relief,  I  addedi  in  a  similar  «itiw- 
tion,  I  should  auisioualy  solicit  for  myself. — But,  rather  contrary  to 
my  expectation,  the  proposition  was  opposed,  and  consequentlj 
amiodoned.  1  according^  halte<rihe  army  one  day  longer  than  I 
intended ;  and,  on  my  (quitting  Ja^  left  a  strong  rear-guard,  wbo' 
continued  in  that  city  till  the  third  day.  At  the  eipiration  of  that 
period,  an  officer's  report  reaebeit  me  that  the  men  were  dead.'— 
'  Then,  General,'  1  could  not  resist  eiclaiming,  '  no  opmmk  «na 
given!'  The  emphatic  answer  I  received  was — '  No;  none! — ^A. 
report  was  brought  me  that  the  men  died  before  the  rearguard  bad 
evacuated  the  city.'"     (p.  166—169.) 

Many  remarlu  of  couise  suggest  themselves  after  reading 
tbe  above  extract,  bat  we  forbear  to  make  them,  that  «e 
any  have  space  to  iasert  what  is  infiniteW  more  interesting, 
viz.  tbe  relatioii  of  the  "  massacre  of  Jafia"  (as  it  baa 
always  been  termed  in  this  country)  by  Uie  very  indiridual 
uoder  whose  orders  it  was  executed. 

"  '  Well,'  be  continued,  'you  shall  also  hear  the  fmrticalars  of 
£1  Arbfa  and  the  garris(»  of  SaSt.  You  have  read,  without  doub^ 
of  my  having  ordered  theTurks  to  be  shot  at  Jafe.' — '  Yea,  indeed,' 
I  replied,  '  I  have  often  heard  of  that  massage  in  Ea^and:  it  wu 
a  general  topic  at  the  tiate,  and  treated  as  s  British  mnd  never  faSa 
to  consider  sultkcts  of  that  description.' — Hethen|H«ceed«d:  'At 
the  period  in  questbn,  General  C^fabt  was  left  in  l^V^'^^VH**'' 
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Kleber  in  Ac  vicinity  of  Dsmietta.  I  quitted  Cairo,  and  traversed 
tite  Arabian  Desart,  in  order  to  unite  my  force  with  that  of  tbe  lat- 
ter officer  at  El  Arish.  Tbe  town  was  attacked,  and  a  capitulation 
succeeded.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  found  on  exaininatioii  to 
be  natives  of  the  ntouolains,  and  inhabitants  of  Mount  Tabor,  but 
chiefly  from  Nazareth.  They  were  immediately  released,  on  their 
engaging  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes,  children,  and  wives:  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  recommended  to  acquaint  their  country- 
men the  Napniese,  that  the  French  were  no  longer  their  enemies, 
unless  they  were  found  in  arms  assisting  the  Pacha.  When  this  ce- 
remony was  concluded,  the  array  proceeded  on  its  march  towards 
Jaifo.  Gaza  surrendered  on  the  route.  That  city,  on  the  first  view 
of  it,  bore  a  formidable  appearance,  and  the  garrison  was  coniider- 
.  able.  It  was  summoned  to  surrender:  when  the  officer,  who  bore 
nyflag  of  truce,,  no  sooner  passed  the  city  wall,  than  his  head  was 
ioDumanly  struck  off,  instantly  fixed  upon  a  pole,  and  insultingly 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  French  army.  At  the  sight  of  this  hor- 
rid and  unexpected  object,  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  knew  no 
bounds:  they  were  perfectly  infuriated  ;  anil,  with  the  most  eager 
iwyitience,  demanded  to  be'led  on  the  storm.  I  did  not  hesitate, 
onder  such  circumstances,  to  command.  The  attacli  was  dreadful ; 
and  the  carnage  ext%eded  any  action  1  had  then  witnessed.  We 
carried  tlie  place,  and  it  required  all  my  efforts  and  influeiice  to  re- 
strain the  fiiry  of  the  enraged  soldiers.  At  length  I  succeeded,  and 
ni^bt  closed  the  sanguinary  scene.  At  tbe  dawn -of  the  following 
morning,  a  report  was  brought  me,  that  five  hundred  men,  chiefly 
Nap«>leBe,  who  had  lately  formed  a  part  of  the  ^rrison  of  £1  Arisli, 
and  to  wh'im  I  faati  a  few  days  hefure  ^ven  liberty,  on  condition 
that  tliey  should  return  to  their  homes,  were  actually  found  and 
recognized  amongst  tbe  prisoners.  On  this  fact  being  indubilahly 
ascertained,  I  ordered  the  five-  hundred  men  to  be  drawn  out,  and 
instantly  shot.' — In  the  course  of  our  conversaliou,  his  anxiety  ap- 
peared to  be  extreme  thai  1  should  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  every 
part  of  bis  narrative ;  and  be  constantly  interrupted  it,  by  asking 
me  if  I  perfectly  comprehended  liiin.  He  was,  however.  Patience 
itself,  when  1  made  any  observations  expressive  of  doubts  I  had  pre- 
viously entertained  respecting  any  part  of  the  subjects  agitated  be- 
tween us,  or  any  unfavourable  opinion  entertained  or  propagated  in 
England.  Whenever  i  appeared  embarrassed  for  an  answer,  he  gave 
me  time  to  reflect ;  and  1  could  not  but  lament  that  I  had  not  made 
myself  better  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  period  und<^ 
consideration,  as  it  miglit  have  drawn  him  into  a  more  enlarged  his- 
tory of  there."     (p.  160—163.) 

How  it  liappened  that  Mr.  Warden  obtained  po  far  tbe 
confidence  of  Buonaparte,  as  to  induce  him  to  enter  into 
these  most  sioKiUar  details,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  wor- 
tiy  pr  notice  tfaat^  according  ^  the  statement  before  as, 
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tlier  Saw  spantaneOBst;  fromilis  lipt  of  the  rriator,^iMal 
wittuHit  ■  question  on  the  part  of  tne  indiviifaa^  who  BMt 
bBve  listened  with  ^spin^  attention  to  the  mtHuteat  syi]*- 
bte.  Tbereader  willbe-soraucli  a  partaker  ofthtSBBxie^ 
thal'we^wil)  not  detain  ^im  from  the  jnsti&catioD-BBrH' 
naparte  attempts  for  the  seizure  and  subsequent  execn* 
tien  of  the  Duke  SEnekitn  :  the  author  states,  that  to  his 
utt^r  astonishment,  without  any  previous  urging,  Napoleon 
Entered  upon  the  subjectT  adverting  first  to  some  important 
circumstancf  s  connected  with  it. 

'  "  '  At  this  eventful  period  of  my  life,  I  had  succeeded  in  testor- 
faig  order  and  tranquillity  loa  kinEdom  torn  asunder  by  ^ctidn;  airi 
deluged  in  blood.  That  oalino  bad  placed  me  at  thetr  head. '  I  cane 
not  not  as  jour  Cromwell  did,  of  your  Third  Richard.  No  such 
ti)in£.  I  found  a  crowD  fn  the  kennel;  I  cleansed  it  Irom  it  frotf 
its  nitb,  and  placed  it  on  my  head.  My  safety  now  became  ofaetr 
■ary,  to  preserve  that  tranquillity  so  recently  restored,  and  hitberW 
so  satisfactorily  preserved,  ai  tat  leading  chaltacters  «f .  the  -tiatioa 
well  know.  At  the  same  time,  reportsmre  e*ery  night  brati^ttf^ 
(I  think  he  said  by  General  Rya^  '  that  conspiracies  were  'in  BgitaJ 
ti<»i;  that  meetings  were  betd  in  particular  bouses  in  Paris;  and 
Oatnes  even  were  mentioned  :-at  the  same  time,  no  aads^toiy  prooA 
Could  be  obtained,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  and  ceaseless  pomit 
of  the  police  was  evaded.  Gewral  IVIoreau,  indeed,  became  sus- 
pected, and  I  was  seriously  importuned  to  issue  an  order  for  Kl 
arrest ;  but  his  character  was  such,  his  nntne  stood  so  h^b,  and  die 
Catimatiaii  of  him  so  great  in^  the  public  mind,  that,  as  it  ai^>eare4 
to  Die,  he  bad  nolhing  to  gain,  and  every  thing  to  lose,  by  beconuBg 
ft  conspirator  against  me ;  I  therefore  could  not  but  exonerate  hull 
from  such  a  suspicion.  I  accordingly  refused  an  order  for  tbe  ^W 
posed  arrest,  by  the  following  intfmalion  to  the  Minister  of  Pohce! 
You  have  named  Picbegru,  Georges,  and  Moreau :  conrinre  Bfe' 
that  the  former  is  in  Paris,  and  I  will  immediately  cause  the  latter 
to  be  arrested. — Anottier,  and  a  verj-  singular  circumstance;  led'tD 
the  developemetit  of  the  plot.  One  night,  as  I  lav  agitated  and  wike- 
fol,  I  rose  from  my  bed,  and  examined  the  tbt  of  suspected  traitors; 
and  chance,  which  rules  the  world,  occasioned  my  slumblins,  at  it 
were,  on  the  name  of  a  surgeon  who  bad  Ifatdy  returned  ^om  an 
English  prison.  This  man's  age,  education,  and  experience  in  life, 
faiduced  me  to  believe  that  his  conduct  must  he-attributed  to  ny 
other  motive  than  that  of  yoothftil  finMrticism  In  favour  of  a  Boar- 
bon  :  as  tar  as  crrcumstances  qualilied  me  to  judge,  money  appeared 
to  be  bis  object.  1  accordingly  ^ave  orders  for  this  man  to  be  ar- 
rested ;  when  a  summary  mock-ttial  was  instituted,  by  which  he  was 
Atund  guilty',  sMteocH  to  die,  and  rnformed  h«'had  hiit  six  honri 
la  live.  This  Stratagem  had  the  desired  eOwt':  he  was  termed  hiM 
canfMsiaB^'  It  wM«ew  taini-l^aff  Piahsgm  had  •  brother,  *  m>i-- 
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riMtc  priekt,  tlwn  reiMi«g  in  Rms.'  f  ordered  a  ptfrty  of  gns-' 
AvoKS  to  visit  Uii>  tmbi;  wd  if  b«  bnt  qnined  his  house.  I  con-* 
aamtA  tber^ would  be  good  graund  for  raipicion.  Ths  oldoioiik' 
mf.Bcraredt  and,  in  Ibe-actof  libiinesl^'ImCanbetrafedirfiBtl' 
meat  wanted  to  know.  '  I*  it,'  he  ezdwned,  '  bectrBM  I  aftmled 
flk«kef  to  a  brother,  that  I  am  thus  tieiUed?' — The  object  of  Ifae 
^ot  wai  to  destroy  me,  iuid  tbe8Ucc«M  of  it  wonld,  of  counc,bm 
Qeen  my  datructiun.  It  emanated  from  the  capital  of  your  country,, 
with  the  Count  d'Artois  at  the  head  of  it.  To  the  west  hs  sent  th» 
Ihtfce  de  Berri,  and  to  the  east  the  Duke  d'Eughieu.  To  Prance, 
your  vesseb  conveyed  underlings  of  tlie  pint,  and  Moreau  became  a 
ftonrert  to  the  cauM.  The  monwnt  was  big  with  evil :  I  lett  myself 
OB  a  tottering  emiaeace :  and  I  resolTed  to  hurl  tbe  thuntter  farct 
won  the  Bourbons,  even  m  the  metropolis  of  the  Britiih  empire. — 
my  minister  vehemently  urged  tfie  seizure  of  tbe  Duke,  though  in  4k 
iWubal  territory ;  but  I  still  hesitated ;  and  Prince  Benevento  brought 
tfae  order  twice,  and  urged  the  measure  with  all  hit  powers  of  per- 
■nasioH :  it  was  not,  however,  till  I  was  Ailly  convinced  of  its  neces- 
nty,  tet  I  sanctioned  it  by  my  signature.  Tbe  matter  could  be 
imiej  wrranMd  between  me  and  tiie  Duke  of  Baden.  Why,  indeed, 
sbootd  I  niner  a  man,  residing  on  the  very  confines  of  my  kingdom, 
to  commit  a  crime  which,  within  the  distance  of  a  mUe,  'by  the  or- 
dinary course  of  law,  Justice  herself  would  condemn  to  tbescaifoldT 
And  now,  aniwer  me  :  did  I  do  more  than  adopt  the  principle  of 
JOOT  government,  when  it  ordered  tbe  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet,' 
which  was  thought  to  threaten  mischief  to  your  country  t — It  had 
beenurgedto  me  again  and  again,  a«A  sound  polilicat  opinion,  that 
tfae  new  dynasty  cotdd  not  be  secure  white  the  Bourbons  remained. 
Talleyrand  never  deviated  from  this  principle;  k  was  a  fitfld,  uo- 
<4raageable  article  in  qis  political  cn«d;  But  I  did  not  become  a 
ready  or  {i  willing  convert:  I  esamined  tile  opinion  with  care  and' 
wflfa  C9ut)<m ;  and  the  result  waf  a  perfect  emiviction  of  its  neces- 
— ^TTie  Duke  d'Enghien  was  accessary  to  the  confederacy;  and, 
ou^  the  resident  of  a  oentral  territory,  tfae  urgency  of  the  case, 
Ib  wbicfa  my  safety  and  the  public  tranquillity  (to  use  no  strong« 
ex|Hession)  were  involved,  juBti6ed  the  proceediag.  1  accordingly 
ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  tried :  he  was  found  goilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot.  The  sentence  was  immediately  executed ;  and 
the  same  (ate  wonld  faave  followed  had  it  been  Lama  the  Eig/UeeMh. 
For  I  again  declare,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  roll  the  thunder 
back  on  tbe  metropolis  of  Engbmd ;  as  ftom  thence,  with  the  ComK 
ttArtoia  at  their  bead,  did  tbe  assassiu  assail  me."    (p.  144 — 148.) 

To  think  tha[t  we  bwre  these  natonialiinff  Telntibns  and 
eonfeasioiu  froa  the  moBth  oi  no  less  a  laan  than  Buona* 
parte  faiBMetf,  is  almost  overwiMliBiBg :  (he  particalan 
taast  have  atrcmglj,  iaddiUjr,  iapreesea  the  mad  «f  tlM 
bMVer;  tM,  anJeas  mm  ar«  p— (wiwil.  teaaydhit  Ifcc'^lfat^ 
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den  has  been  ftnlty  of  tb«  greateAt  and  ftndleflt  fbr^ry  A* 
world  ever  knew,  we  maMt  believe  tbene  ataleraents  in  nort 
of  the  points  of  magoitttde.  We  hare  arFanged  these  nwt- 
tera  ntber  in  the  order  of  dieir  importance  than  of  thdr 
chronology ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  a  charge  of  somewhat 
less  notoriety,  but  eTen  of  greater  enortnity, — that  of  the 
•BBBSsinatjon  of  Captain  Wright  in  tlie  Temple.  Mr.  War- 
den is  first  informed  of  the  purpose  with  which  Gaptaia 
Wright  had  approached  the  French  coast  in  his  brig,  vis. 
io  land  spies  and  others,  who  were  to  enter  into  a  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  BuoBSf 
jMrte  thus  refutes  the  accusation  against  him : — 

.  "  The  brig  was  afterwards  taken  near  L'Orirat,  with  Captaia 
Wright,  its  coromander,  who  was  carried  before  Ibe  Prefect  of  tba 
department  of  Morbean,  atVaones:  General  Julian,  then  Prefect, 
bad  acconi{>uiied  me  id  tbe  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  recofpiized 
Captain  Wright  on  the  first  view  of  him.  Inteifagenoe  of  ft^  cif- 
cumstance  was  instantlj^  transmitted  to  Paris ;  and  instnictivBi  9*9 
expeditiously'  returned  to  interrogate  tbe  crew  separately,  and  ttatis* 
fcr  tbdr  testimonies  to  the  Minister  of  Police.  The  purport  of  tfaur 
csamination  was  at  first  very  unsatisfactory ;  but  at  length,  on  the 
CxaminatioD  of  one  of  tbe  crew,  some  light  vai  thrown  on  the  aob- 
ject.  He  stated  that  the  brig  had  landed  several  Frenchmen,  and 
aoiong  tbem  he  particulariy  remembered  one.  a  very  merry  feUaw, 
who  was  called  Pichegru.  Thus  a  clue  was  found  that  led  to  ^e 
discovery  of  a  plot,  which,  had  It  succeeded,  wuuld  have  thrown 
the  French  nation  a  seccud  time  into  a  state  of  revolution.  GaptHs 
Wright  was  accordingly  conveyed  to  Pari*,  and  confined  in  thcTein- 
ple :  there  to  remain  till  it  was  found  convenient  to  bring  tlie  finvi- 
dable  accessaries  to  this  treasoo^le  design  lo  trial.  -  Ttie  law  of 
France  would  have  uibj^ed  Wright  to  the  punbhment  of  death; 
but  ])e  was  of  minor  consideration.  My  grand  object  was  to  secnra 
the  principals ;  and  I  considered  tlie  Eii^sh  captain's  evidence  of 
the  ntmost  oonseqnence  towards  completing  my  object.' — He  agaui 
and  again  most  solemoly  asserted,  that  Captain  Wright  died  id  tha 
Temple  by  tiis  own  band,  as  described  in  the  Motiiteur,  and  at  a 
much  earlter  period  than  lias  been  generally  believed.  At  the  aamm 
Matt,  he  stated  that  his  assertion<was  founded  on  documents  wUdi 
be  tnd  since  examined."    (p.  140 — 141.) 

Id  the  same  manner  Buonaparte  is  represented  aa  dkmI 
MreDuobaly  repening  the  impufiOioD  that  he '  bad  orUwmI 
that  Kcb«crusa«ulabe'8traii^led.  His  pn^eeted  iavasiui 
of  GBgUna  u  also  dwcuased^  the  Ex- Emperor  aauDtaiaiag 
(ts  piacticBbiUtr,  tboogfa  adpHtting  its  daager ;  and  tbe  Im- 
JStTmUMaMiKiaitAtmn  bav^Doevooeof  MKtu^MstrfMn- 
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Kers&tton— -in  short,  there  seem  few  mstters  ot  note  or  co- 
riositj  that  are  not  touched  lipon  at  difiercnt  times  in  the 
visits  of  Mr.  Warden  to  Longwood.  We  hope  that  he  has 
not  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  confidence  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  placed  in  him,  hy  the  publication  of 
these  details.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  extend  our  article 
to  greater  length,  in  order  to  notice  some  of  the  observa' 
tione  merely  personal.  We  must  satisfy  ourselres  with  the 
following  opinion  of  Buonaparte  upon  suicide,  in  reply  to 
those  who  recommended  that,  rather  than  rely  oa  the  gene- 
rosity of  an  enemy,  he  should  have  put  a  period  to  his  own 
existence :  he  is  observing  upon  English  newspapers,  aotl 
their  strictures  upon  his  conduct. 

"  They  are  occasionally  inconsistent,  and  sometimes  abusive.  In 
one  paper  I  am  called  a  liar,  in  another  a  tt/rant,  m  a  third  a 
mwder,  and  in  one  of  them,  wbicb  I  really  did  not  expect,  1  am 
described  as  a  coward:  but  il  turned  out;  after  all,  that  the  writer 
did  not  accuse  me  uf  avoidiug  danger  in  ifae  field  of  battle,  or  flyiag 
ffffin  bfl  enemy,  or  fearing  to  look  at  the  ramaces  of  fate  and  for- 
tune; it'did  not  charge  me  with  franting  pressnce  of  mind  in  the 
burry  of  battle,  and  ia  tlie  suspense  of  c«iflicting  armies ; — no  sueh 
thing:  I  wanted  courage,  it  teems,  because  I  did  not  coolly  take  a 
dose  of  poison,  or  throw  myself  into  the  s(a,  or  blow  out  my  breioi. 
Tlie  editor  roost  certainly  misunderstands  me;  I  Jiave,  at  least,  t«9 
UMich  courage  for  that."     (p.  132—133.) 

'  In  the  course  of  the  volume  (almost  of  course)  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  is  brought  upon  the  tapis,  and  Napoleon  and 
one  of  hisgeneralfl  are  represented  taking  great  pains  tp 
t^w  Mr.  Vl^rden  the  causes  why  the  day  was  lost  by  them ; 
but  as  the  author  does  not  proJess  to  have  understood  veiy 
Well  their  explanations,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be  very 
dear  in  his  own.  We  have,  thereforej  disregarded  it  alto- 
gether. '• 

'  In  conclusion,  we  wOuId  observe  only,  thbt  we  are  96rrj 
the  author. has  not  pursued  a  plan  of  greater  simplicityio 
)iis  narrations:  if  he  htid  contented  himself  with  giving 
extracts  from  his  diary,  instead  of  manu&cturiDgthe  detain 
into  letters  for  publication,  we  should  have  been  disposed 
to  place  much  greater  reliance  on  his  accuracy  and  fidelity. 
''  We  wish  that  Mr.  Warden  had  not  published  the  volume 
'tapon  his  own  account,  since  that  ven  intention  might  lead 
Uat  to  frame  the  details  in  a  morf  takii^  nmoiwr. 
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NoTHtK«  Jn«  coDtF^tttad  «•  BiHh'to-the-iiBpr»T«iB^-eC 
■(  «  i)w  .extended  c«iltii«ti«B  » 


I  mtodma.  tiana*  «  i)w  .extended  c«iltii«ti«B  of 
jMbcdagiMd  anatonrr,  adad  bv  a  mOre  iperfiect  syatev.  i«f 
fhjtiohgf.  Befbce  die  •oomMlatia^  lighit  wbicb  CMitiDBM 
to  spring  fron  this  aowae,  the  fiinciftil  aad  «rceBMMis  apst 
caMKHts  oFaooM  inceaioasaieDf  wboae  loflueaee  too  l«ig  MMr 
dated  medical  iiiqiHn^.MiDidto-tlieL'lefiltiiwte  objaeto-ofi** 
Vesti^tioD,  have  for  sodm  tine  boeo  graduaHy.4iaafpoariiici 
apd  It  is.  probable,  viU  apott  .be  recognized  tatiy  m  tba  «b>' 
(toMe  writings  of  their  authors,  and  in  those  of  tbeir  im* 
mediate  followers.  Witbin  th^  few  years  a  sew  dess  of 
medical  jsriters  baa  arisen,  uniting  to  great  aceoraoy  ttfobe- 
a^rvatioa  a  spirit  of  rational  inquiry;  little    "  '    ' 


yield  implicit  defer^ice  to  the  unsvp^oiAed  -docvaa  ^-^h^ 
aathority,  boveser  Ugh,;  reacting,  in  gnwral,  the  latd  «f 
hypothesis  in  the  explanatHW  of  morbid  .phenomena.;,  aad 
anring  on  tiie  diref:!  testimony  of  tbeir  senses,  instead  of 
deiNMve  fantasies  of  the  imwsation,  for  guidance  in  dis* 
aOTermg'tbe  true  nature  and  most  «ait«Me  treatmeht  -tt 
^seases.  In  this  honoarableclass-wefaaveao  besitaitiaa'fB' 
placing  the  autbw  of  the  'ndafne  hqk  qnder  review,  «J«ch 
(and  highar  praise  can  hardly  be  given)  is  .worthy  of  etaifidiag 
beside  uie  adatirable  workofDr.  Blackhall;  what  that  writ^ 
has  accomplisbed  with  regard  to  dropsies,  Dr.  Anaetroncbai 
uicressiiiUy  attempted  in  the  case  of  fei:er,-:-a  carefufdis^ 
ctimioatiwi  betwaan  the  several  aUges,  degrees,  and  vamr 
flee  of  the  disease;  and  a  judicious  adwtation  of  remedin 
to  ea^ :  this  is  the  only  sure  raetkod  of  enlarp^g  the 
boundariis  of  medical  ^science,  and  not  to  be  e&cted  with- 
out an  unusual  share  of  intelligence  and  zeal.  Some  idea 
of  tlue  writer's  ef  cell enee  r we.  shall , without  further  prelacy 
rodeayaur  to  communicate;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  as/ 
fU)alysiB,sbould  be  capable  of  doing  jv^tioe  to  a  work  wham' 
every  page  is  imporUDt 

Our.  aatbor  dfistiibutes  tin  class  of  febrile' diaaases  iato 
tbcee  orders :  namelyj  such  ras  are  excited  «id  prtyigated 
hy  specific  t^t^gioDB,  those  which  arjse  frpm  manh  AM 
similar  miasmata,  and  those  which  depend  upon  topKU 
affectioas.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  said,  they  mfto' 
ftom  the  others  chiefly,  in  thjft   that   "the  fbrer  can  be 


fumoti  as  the  mere  eAct  of  tbe  local  disturbance :"  we  eo> 
tortaia  BOme  lioubt  of  tbe  aecuracy  of  tbis  distinction,  being 
of  opinioD,  with  Dr.' Watt  of  Gla^ow,  that  id  the  early 
■stage  of  these  complaints  no  eymptonn  appear  to  denote 
what  (^aracter  the  subsequent  stages  will  exoibit ;  for,  ao 
bording-tohis  observations, "prior to  the  parozj>ain,  a  case 
of  pnemnonift  was  not  more  dhtingoiihable  from  a  case  tt 
llieumatisni,  diarrhsa,  or  asthmti,  than  one  case  of  pnea* 
monia.was  distingoisliable  (rom  another."     The  abofe  divi- 
sion is  nevertbeieBB  sufficicntij'  convenietit  for  every  usefu} 
puipwe.     The  priocipal  subject  of  the  present  yoiume  if 
Ifae  contagione  fever  denoninated  ^phusi  of  which  thvav 
aarietie&aiv  described,  under  t^  tiUm  of  the  simfkle^  tba 
mflamcaatofj,  and  tbe  congestive  tophus.    Tbe  sinple  fivm 
ia  that  "  in  wbiob  tbe  febiile  excitement,  or  hot  stage,  ia 
cocDpletely  developed,  and  in  which  there  are  no  d^ided 
marss  of  topical  laflamnmtieB.     Tbe  inflammittoiy  ^pfaoi 
kas  Am  same  open  chatat^ers  of  general  exetteolent  as  tU 
■iwplL;  "bat  with  tfaeae^  are  conjoined  sym^i 
visceral  inflammation.    The  congesttfe  typfa 
tfnisbed  hy  the  hot  stage  being  not  at  all,  or 
»etly -developed,  and  by  simultaneous  signB  < 
is -one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs.     But  v 
ike  liberty  of  extracting  a  more  particular  d 
Mcbywie^,  satif^ed  thftt  it  couU  not  be  lo 
in  my  hui  our  aiitbor's  owa  woi^s. 

"  I.  Simple  1}fph»a.  "  Tb«  simple  ^hus  has  a  i 
ptv&sion,  a  secood  of  excitemcot,  and  a  third  of 
SBCcesBive  stages,  but  more  particularly  tbe  two  I) 
exact  ratio  to  each  other  as  to  degree,  but  not  as  ti 
Sti^  of  oppression  is  usually  marked  by  palem 
peculiar  took  of  dejeciiMi  and  weariaess;  some  d 
ax  livor  in  tbe  iateguments'suitounding  the  ev« 
^fretvth ;  diminution  of  meDtal  energy,  and  of  i 
creeping  sensations  od  the  surfec?,  or  short  hot  an 
nately:  loathing  of  food,  nausea,  or  vomiting;  wl 
totu^ue;  sense  of  weight  or  aaiiety.  about  the  praac 
feigning  and  hurried  breathing;  aching,  heavinesi 
tfK  head  ;  coldness  of  tbe  back  and  pain  of  the  \m 
struggling  pulse,  changeable  as  to  frequeocy,  and 
to  force.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  with 
rtl  uneasiness,  somewhat  resembling  those  which 
after  a  long  journey,  or  any  other  great  fatigue, 
described  sometimes  onmes  on  and  reveals  itself  * 
naeialTy  it  is  more  insidious  in  its  approaches,  ai 
nnt  toias^  a  period  of  two  or  thifee  day* ;  when, 
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gshr  deinomtratMNu  of  rf-aetioB,  it  is  raccceded  by  Um  secoat 
ilage,  or  lliat  of  esciteBent,  id  which  tfaeie  is  a  conplete  derelop»- 
mtUtof  Ihe  fever.  The  loue  aiid  velocity  of  the  ciiculation  is  dov 
pretematunlty  iucmucd ;  a^d  Ibe  pulse  acoM'diiigly  becotnes  co«- 

Sirativdy  «x|»nHve,tliiaIly,  and  resisting;  at-least,  it  is  widely  diC- 
rent  from  the  variable,  confined,  inelastic  pulse  of  the  fomier 
■tace,  and  from  the  uoifonn,  free,  and  smootbly-fiowing  one  ot 
faealth.  Tlic  clieebs  are  flushed,  the  eyes  heavy,  and  the  lips  parcbed; 
tile  retpiration  is  quiiik,  the  skin  almost  invariably  di^,  the  he^ 
universally  diffused,  and  steadily  above  the  cnmmtHi  point;  tiie 
(ongue  AmiI,'  the  thirst  urgent,  the  uneasiness  in  tbe  head  increased, 
the  MDSoriain  in  a  bkhW  susceptible  state ;  every  symptom,  in  fion 
desotiiig  an  eicess  of  escitement  This  second  stage  of  die  simple 
typfam  natuially  holds  a  tolerably  even  tenoar  fw  some  time.  A> 
it  procectb,  bowerer,  the  brain  at  iatemli  is  usually  dtsturbed  witli 
nwie.  Of  stiKbt  deMriura,  coming  on  tovards  evening,  when  then 
is  an  eucerbation  of  Ibe  fever,  and  receding  towards  morning  when 
tkfre  is  a  remisnoo ;  but  the  prostration  of  strength,  which  u  at  aU 
linef  very  evident,  is  generally  greatest  in  the  periods  of  the  «xft- 
cerbalioqs.  During  the  predomimuice  of  the  excitement,  the  bowdi 
for  tlie  most  ]>art  have  a  tendency  to  cotutipattoii ;  the  eier^'onsii^ 
well  as  secretions,  also  undergo  gradual  and  material  changes,  wbtcli 
are  evtiiced  by  th^  Aatk  and  offensive  nature  of  the  faces,  tbe  pe- 
euKarodour  of  the  breath  and  whole  body,  and  by  tbe  tnorlmj  m^ 
peannciu  nhibited  on  the  toi^e,  iu  the  fluids  formed  from  toe 
liver,  kidney,  and  other  organs  of  secretion. 
'  "  Aflcr  ux  or  sewn  days,  soaoer  or  later,  according  to  its  mW 
■est  or  severity,  Ihe  stage  of  excitement  gradually  gives  place  to 
tfaatof  collapse,,  which  h  first  announced  by  signs  of  deprewion  in 
die  voluntary  powers;  by  a  certain  degree  of  FeUxatioD  in  t^  skiai 
by  a  more  variable  and  less  concentrated  slate  of  the  temperature; 
iud  bv  a  notable  diminution  in  tbe  force  of  the  circulation,  tbi; 
pulse  being  of  less  volume,  softer,  and  more  uBdulating.  In  Hts 
mildest  cases,  Ihe  approach  of  tbe  stage  of  collapse  may  oe  viewed 
as  an  indication  of  convalescence:  .  .  .  whereas,  in  the  more  marked 
instances  of  this  sort  of  typhus,  the  supervention  of  the  stage  of 
eollapae  considerably  augments  the  danger :  for  the  prostratioo  of 
strength  then  becomes  far  greater ;  die  pulse  xommonly  quicker, 
«id  always4nuch  weaker;  the  tongue  fouler,  darfcer,  and  drier;  do 
voi<%  fainter,  and  the  articulation  lessdistinat;  the  re^iiadon  shaite^ 
feebler,  and  more  anxious ;  the  sensorial  functions  more  diioidttvd; 
ind  the  countenance  more  dejected,  sunk,  and  inanimate.  Added 
to  these  symptoms,  the  skin  feds  looser,  and  appean  more  shii- 
Velled ;  while  tbe  temperature  is  nowhere  so  intense  as  m  the  stuff 
fif  excitement,  bat  Tariable  in  tbe  course  of  the  dny,  even  <m  ue 
centra)  parts ;  and  there '  is  an  increase  of  geoeru  restlessness,  a 
more  perceptible  and  peculiar  IiBtor  about  Ibe  body,  and  often  an 
irritating  specieB  of  cough,  which  comes,  as  it  were,  m  convulsiw 
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fits.  In  this  state,  tbe  patirat  is  disposed  to  lie  upon  his  hmik.  Mid 
as  the  peril  increnses,  not  only  latraurs  under  subsultus.tendinum, 
visual  deceptions,  low  muttering  delirium,  and  difficulty  or  dcglur 
tition,  but  bas  also  a  tendency  to  slide  downwards  in  tbe  bed,  and 
to  dnw  up  tbe  feet  frequently  towards  the  body."     (p.  9 — 13.) 

.  Some  writers,  attending  too  exclusively  to  these. latter 
svmptonis,  aod  almost  overlooking  those  which  preceded 
uteni)  have  disseminated  tbe  pernicious  doctrine,  that,  typhus 
is  in  erery  instance  a  disease  of  debility  ;  but,  in  ^ct,  real 
debility  exists  only  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  and  that  which 
•ccars  in  the  previous  stages  is  merely  apparent, — depend- 
ing, in  the  first,  on  oppression  of  the  vital  organs  by  pre- 
ternatural accumulations  of  blood ;  and  in  the  second,  on 
over-excitement  of  the  hetn-t  and  arteries.  That  this  is  tbe 
true  state  of  the  case  is  evident,  trom  the  debility  in  the 
first  and  second  stages  being  increased  by  wine  and  cordials,' 
and  lessened  by  evacuations.  The  doctrine  of  debility  wa« 
IBtill  more  dangerous  in  the  inflammatory  typhus,  in  conae- 

;'|iieiice  of  the  improper  treatment  to  which  it  led ;  its  &1> 
acy,  however,  begins  now  to  be  universally  perceived,  and 
a  more  successful  practice  is  the  result  of  this  change  ia 
opinion.     Let  us  proceed  to  a.  description   of  some  of  the 
forms  under  which  this  variety  makes  its  aj^arance. 
,    li.  Inflammatory  Typhus.     Onr  author  does  not  agree 
with  Dr.  CLtttterbuck  and  some;  others,  in  thinking  topical 
inflammation  to  be  on  inseparable  and  eseentikl  constitueDt 
of  typhns ;  but  his  experience  ha^  been  amply  sufficient  to 
convince  hitn  that  it  is  a  very  fi^queot  occurrence,  and  re- 
quires much  vigilance  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner.    The  parts  most  apt  to  be  inflamed  are  the  brain 
»nd  its  membranes,  the  lungs,  pleura,  mucous  membrane 
of  the  trachea,  stomach,  liver,  peritoneum,  with  the  snalL 
and  large  intestines.     The  distinction  of  inflammation,  pny 
posed  by  Corvisart,  into  acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic,  ift 
adopted  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  very  justly  contends-uiat 
tbe  difference  between  these- several  states  deserves  mors 
consideration  than  has  usually  been  give 
tic  writers !  the  two  former  only  are  c 
but  tbe  latter  is  suspected  to  be  the  fi 
nervous  affections,  wuich  have  been  mos 
00  a  very  different  supposition ;  of  thi 
given  to  expect  some  practical  illustral 
pen,  to  which  we  owe  the  present  essay ; 
fied  that  the  treatment,  founded  on  si 
nervous  disorders,  will  be' more  waocea 
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the  flrat,  Beeond,  or  third  daj  of  Hte  second  atare  of  tjrpfaio, 
and  the  sTinptoms  are  unambignoua ;  the  stiB-acnte  tonn 
iehl<rai  arises  till  after  the  tliinrday  of  this  etage,  and  ttie 
ijiinptoinB  are  at  first  obscure. 

*  So  Jar  u  tuy  remarits  have  extended  (Dr.  A.  SBys)  die  bnda 
■"■■■■  '  .  -    -   .     i„fli„ 


and  iti  htreiting  membraaa  are  m(we  lubject  to  inflaaiinHtioa  ia 
tvphiu,  tbaa  way  other  [vrta  of  the  aj'stem.  When  tfae  acute  fbm 
ofmSunnntioa-exteti  within  the  head,  it  is  generally-  marked  bj- 
■raat  aieatal  and  corporeal  initability;  an  anxioaf,  <q>pi>eased,  or 
nionatfadeatt  of  tbecouBtemnce;  Sty,  foal  toogne;  quid.vilMS* 
toi7  pab«;  Anbed,  to^id  tiwe;*  deep  pobati^  pab'  in  the  bead; 
ilKTOiMdbcolof  tbetMi|ile«,forebead»aM)  htmym^;  tbrohhiag 
■f  tha  cantid  aiterieft;  tiaatto*  aurium;  mdneas,  raHH^,aBd  boiw 
bid  MBsifaility  of  tba  oyes ;  aad  bom  or  lets  diiordee  in  M»a  other 
of  the  estcinal  MOiei.  Tlieie  an.  goMraliy  tMoueat  paau  io-tbe 
Kmba;  opprewioo  of  the  praeordia;  torpraitv  of  the  intestiae>i 
Bneasif  re^iratioB,  attended  with  heavv  aighs;  nauseai  rrtrhhig,  or 
Toniting,  autaKoted  on  motion ;  fretfulnessandJactttMkn.  WMafc- 
Cihieu,  coolosion  of  raiod.  rinial  iDiuions,  aad  hi^  dehrnim,  .fiilknr 
eapb  other  in  quick  succeuton.  If  the  inftasiihation  should  di»- 
liirraptedly  advance,  to  these  rrmptooH  soeceed  indiffincnce  to  sur- 
RMMidmg objects';  ftoheciag  or  inperfectioa  «f  the  speech;  gtadtt- 
ally  inuwaiing  stapor;  Moatedness  of  the  fece;  hnmn  or  blaeb 
panlad  Migoe;  low  atotterings;  tramora  of  the  hMd»;  stamid, 
flirfBHed,inttr7^a;ifmil>B»ordilitati(Hkoftfaepi^pil;  ^mnijA 
gfowoflhepalpehna;  wbietaorptlwhiw;  ooaiags  rfdaA  Maod 
&*m  the  mouth  aad  nostrili ;  steiterous  tfraithmg ;  genemt  ooavol- 
voos ;  telautioB  of  the  ^hiactw  moseltt ;  aad  other  mortal  sigas." 

This  form  sometimes  proceeds  with  great  celerity  to  a 
hXiX  tertntnatTDn,  bat  is  more  commontjr  protracted  a  little 
Beyond  the  first  wedc ;  Ibe  sub-acute  form  occurs  more  Ira* 
qiiently  than  the  piecedhiK,  and  occupies  a  conndecrtly 

tonger  period. 

"  For  some  days,  the  sid^acatc  iaJimmatioB  of  the  brain  most 
fiaoaeDtty  staalt  qb  in  typhus  by  ahnost  iayaro^ible  approacbM. 
At  titst,  there  arc  little  more  ttmo  the  usual  de^ees  ta  beod-ach 
and  of  vertigo,  with  geneial  lassitude;  fugitive  pams  in  the  muscle* 
or  joints;  toipid  bowels,  and  aaeasy  feeliDg  at  the  pit  of  the  stoand^ 
ponmoaly  accompoiiied  with  hwtbiinof  Smm),  rad  a  dttponlioa  to 
vomiting,  especiafW  on  any  sudden  cuuge  of  posture.  The  poise  is 
small  and  qniclE ;  Duf  the  carotid,  and  erm  the  temporal  artcfiea, 
Seat  with  rather  more  thn  ordinarr  force.  Hie  tei^ue  at  first  is  00- 

'  *  ■  la  a  few  Inrtaacw  ef  tMi  bMuib,  t  Imm  bsmaa  the  hue  tiwi  pilsr 
fhsaaatssalj  ikawWnij'tVwava^MstaMd  ab«ve,is  jaaem^  As  oaM." 
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•nrtd  wJHiawfaiti$h  fur;  the  dieeks  are  alternately  pale  and  fluihed 
tbroughoiit  the  day;  the  countenance  has  a  heavy,- wearied  tfxpi^s- 
«oa;  and  the  eyes  often  feel  uneasy,  as  if  small  particles  of  sand 
were  in  them.  Besides,  some  of  the  rest  of  tlie  external  semes  are 
almost  always  disordeied,  particularly  the  'hearing,  which,  though 
occasionally  more  obtuse,  is  generally  ttiore  acute  than  natural.  The 
forejnealioned  symptoms  continue  without  material  alreration  for 
three  or  four  days ;  although  the  patient  may  often  be  remarked  to 
>ij;h,  bre;ithe  quicker,  and  grow  mure  irritable,  as  well  as  restless, 
seldom  remaining  loug  in  the  same  place  or  pilsition.  Atiength, 
.  paia -of  the  head,  and  uneasiness  in  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  are  mt^ 
aeverely  felt;  the  eye-brows  are  sometimes  suddenly  knit  tosettaet; 
tiiearms  tossed  a  bmt  the  bed,  or  one  or  both  hands  now  and  then 
pressed  against  the  forehead.-  The  pain  of  tite  head  ctmtiaueslo 
tncrease ;  aad  in  two  or  three  <la>rs  more  there  are  symptoBM  of  M 
nde^cribable  useasiness,  constantly  and  distinctly  refeired  to  the 
I>nuu.  The  eyes  are  now  rat  her  blood -shot,  and  intolerant  of  light ; 
tbe  anxiety  of  the  praecordia  is  much  augmented ;  the  respiratiod 
noM  .liiuried ;  tbe  htat  of  tbe  surface  more  elevated ;  the  tiice  per- 
JMBIMntly  flushed ;  the  tongue  drier  and  stitfer;  and  the  involuntary 
Mgfaing  more  frequent.-  The  patient  now  lies  at  nights  with  his  eye- 
lia«  half  closed^  iti  light  indistinct  dosings,  associated  witli  moaii- 
ing,  frightful  dreams  and  startings  ;  or  he  is  harassed  by  perpetual 
watchfulneas.'Joined  with  frequent  wanderings  of  the  mind.  A> 
the  inflaoimatory  auction  advancesv  day  after  day  tbe  seBMrial  func- 
tims  cmtiaue  to  be  more  and  more  disturbed^  At  last,  delirium 
becomes  UBOcasing,  .when  signs  oEvBn  o^ppresied  brsin  gradtiatbr 
Buke  their  appearance;  under  whica -the- {latjeut  slowly  sitik»  latb 
dissolution,  with  hiccup,  petecbis,  Eubsuttus  teydintin,  an  apo- 
plectic expression  of  .the  features,  and  a  red  glary-eye,  doattng  »- 
MDsibly  in  an  envelope  of  mucus."    (p.  28 — 30.) 

-  For  a  particular  account  of  the  syiDptoniB  atteudlng 
^rphus,  when  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the  other 
viscera,-^ — and  for  some  alliisioM  to  dysentery,  puerpeinl 
fever,  and  erysipelas, — we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself; 
but  we  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  noticing 
tbe  admoailion  given  to  the  speculative  and  the  inexpe- 
tienced,  not  rashly  to  conclude  that  inflammation  exists  in 
every  instance  in  which  the  head,  cheat,  or  belly,  are  seem- 
ingly affected ;  for,  by  neglect  and  improper  treatment,  by 
confinement  in  a  close  heated  chamber,  under  a  stilting  load 
of  bed-clothes,  and  by  indulgence  in  the  use  of  stimulanbt,' 
a  state  of  high  delirium  is  often  induced,  with  dry  burning; 
skis,  parched  tongue,  flushed  face,  and  red  eyes,  or  there 
are  cough  and  oppression  of  the  chest,  or  uneasiness  aud 
teiwioa  of  the  belly;  yet  all  these  unpleasant  sympjtoiiu 
Chit.  Rev.  Tol.  IT.  Dec.  1S16.  4  I 
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vttl  probably  sooa  bv  remw«d  kjra  sjippie  cbangf  i>f  tw*^ 
sivca:  it  is  indeed  svtpiisiHg  "  wliq>t  a  pleaeisg  amend' 
■oeot  may  be  freqaekt^  prodBcad  in  Biiamanaoed.  typ^uw 
IMlieats,  b;  the  abetratitOB  o(  bMt,  Doiee,  and  ditfnsibls 
alimuli;  and-  ^e  substitution  of  fresh  <ioo\  air,  sub-acid 
drinks,  a  spare  diet,  and  remedies  which  aiove  the  bowels,, 
end  tend  to  take  off  general  excttemeDt  and  local  deterrair 
nations." 

UL  Camgettue  T^lnu.  "  Tli«  attacks  of  Ae  Hoat  dangtrav 
faanu  of  the  congestive  tjphiu  are  geaenttr  sudilBn,  and  marked. 
b;  ■■  oreqwweri^  lawitade ;  fetbleSMs  of  the  kmrer  lia^ ;  d«e» 
■■N^  giddinen,  or aeaec af  mght  in  tbe  tmUfhttani  a dfi^  paU 
Mneas  of  tiie  iace ;  anxiaua  bsnlkkig;.  danw  Kbae^  sr  St^  wA^ 
thered  skm ;  and  those  peculiar  coodidaDi.  of  the  teiapoature  *hioh: 
baae  keen  nottced  above,  (tke  lur&ee  ia  some  futtt  pretcnabml^r- 
hott  in  othen  coU).  Tlie  pulie  is  kiw,  sbt^gUng.  sad  Tariable; 
the  stMaacb  iirilable ;  frcqueoMv  tkerc  is  an  inability  fron  tke  fint 
to  bold  np  the  head ;  and  Ike  nuod  is  moK  d^n  a&cted  wUk  dai* 
seu,  apprebension,  or  coafiwioi),  than  with  deliriutn.  f  be  wfac4a 
appearance  of  the  sick  impiessea  Ibe  atteotive  praqtitioaer  with  mt 
idea  that  tke  syttem  ia  geoeral,  and  tbe  braia  in  particular,  arc  op- 
pressed by  some  eitraoTdtaaty  load.  Both  tke  maatm'  uul  look,  c^ 
the  patients  undergo  early  and  great  alttrations :  sometiaies  thej 
•lowly  draw)  out  tbMf  wsidfs,  or  alter  them  ia  a  hastyand  yetinnpef. 
ft«t  mode,  like  people  who  sUghtiy  staBBKT  when  embanassed^  dnj> 
net  unftcquBntly  seem  as  if  stuaoed  Im^  a  blow,  half  diuakt  or  loaC 
io  a  reveiie ;  •  md  at  tines  have  tfas  bewildcwed  aspect  of  pessooat 
iwferiag  under  tbe  first  shock  oC  »a  wterwhekaiog  misfor&MM.  Tba 
eye  is  occasionally  glary  and  vaeaut,  witkout  rcdu«BS-;  but  atothar 
tintes  it  is  heavy,  watery,  and  streaked  wilb  b)ood,  as  if  from  if^ 
toxication,  or  want  of  sleep.  At  the  cooimeHcenient,  the  pulse  is 
ofixn  less  altered  as  to  frequency  thsn  might  reaiombly  be  eapectad  j 
j^et  ia  geoeral.it  becomes  very  rapid  towards,  tbe  close;  tbe  taosne- 
II  uuuUy, little  altued  ia  tbe  tint  stage,  btt  in  the  taat  it  is  rm^ 
t\T^aii^  Tfntgl)^  'oil'i  andbtOWD;  the' bowels  nre  mostty  very  tarpid 
ip  tbe  begiiuuDg,  apd  tbe  stools  procured  dark  and  scanty ;  whereas, 
i^  tb^  advaucad  stage,  the  bCweU  are  geoerally  kwse,  and  Ibe  stools. 
copious  and  involuntary.  Eiuqtitioas  are  not  unconunoii'  at  all 
times,  and  the  epigastric  region  is  often  niuch  inflated.  On  acconat. 
of  the  general  torpor,  the  secretions  are  diminished  or  suppressed; 
Mid,  as  justly  remarked  bji  Dr.  Robert  Jacbsqn,  tbe.  skin  is  often 
in  tliat  peculiar  state,  tfcftt  if  blisters  be  sppHed,  tfaey  either  do  not 
act  at  all,  or  so  defectively,  as  to  leave  an  ap|*eanuice  as  if  the  part- 
bad  been  slightly  seaved  by  a  heated  iron.  Petechia  in  geaoal  a^ 
pears  eariier  is  these  thaa  in  any  other  varieties  of  typhus^  *s4  ia 
tbe  last  stage  there  are  sometimes  gangrexsw.  s^ls  on  tbeextreni. 
ties,  oozingG  of  blood  from  the  moutfa  aad  oestnlB,  toid  hamafihiifi. 
from  tlie  bowels,"    (p.' 68 — 69,) 
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.  Ther*  RFC  «tbe«'  bomponitiVHy  milder  for&s  "of  tlie  con* 
geetiv*  tjphm,  trktcfa  cannot  bere  be  particularly  noticed ) 
Aek  genei'Al  ctMrseter,  Itdwevesr,  is  msrked  by  syroptoois 
of  a  fiimilar  id«e6ription  with  those  already  detailed,  Tbe 
BoA  strikib^  DhenomenB  of  this  variety  seem  to  depend 
upon  a  loss  of  balance  between  the  renuus  add  arteriHl  ays'- 
tem9,  occasioning  a  morbid  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
Velnst^^toppressm  every  vital  function.  The  organs  most 
fr«e|uendy  and  serioasly  affected  with  congestion  are  the 
feram  and  liver,  and  next  to  them  the  spleen  and  lungs:  the 
'fever  in  some  instances  continues  purely  congestive  through- 
out, in  others  there  are  signs  of  partial  arterial  re-action : 
there  is  a  singular  disposition  to  relapse,  symptoms  of 
amendment  being  ofteD  suddenly  succeeded  by  the  utmost 
nerH;  and  altogether  the  congestive  typhua  is  lUr  more 
dangerous  than  any  other,  and  less  susceptible  of  foein^ 
brought  to  a  favouraMe  issue. 

Ill  this  part  6f  the  volume  a  parallel  is  drawn  betweca 
fyfthua  and  the  plague,  between  ^hich  (BO.fer  &t  a  person 
Kcciuainted  with  the  latter  only  in  books  can  jut^gf!)  the  re- 
Bemhlance  in  every  important  particular  is  most  exact  ;^and 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  same  principles  of 
treatment  which  have  been  found  ntost  salutary  in  typhus 
and  in  yellow  fever,  may  be  extended  With  equal  advantage 
to  a  disease  that  so  completely  resembles  tbem.  What 
these  principles  are,  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  wa 
shall  proceed  to  state  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  nature  of 
the  suDJeet  will  allow. 

In  tbe  simple  typhns,  if  tbe  phyoician  be  called  ih  tbs 
Jirst  sta^e,  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic,  tallowed  by  a  brisk 
pilrgative,  is  adviaabJe;  tbe  fever  will  sometimes  be  thus 
cut  short  at  once,  or  nt  least  its  subsequent  stages  will  be 
mitigated.  At  this  period,  too,  the  warm  bath  is  useftil,  by 
its  effects  in  equalizing  the  circulation:  the  patient  should 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  in  a  comfortable  temperature ;  and^ 
in  general,  all  diffusible  stimuli  should  be  withheld.  During 
1^e  first  three  days  of  the  Stage  of  excitement,  the  affusion 
■  ftf  cold  water,  repeated  as  often  as  the  heat  of  the  body 
Arises  to  an  excessive  degree,  agreeably  to  tbe  rules  ot  the 
lale  De.  Ourrie,  will  be  Of  eminent  service;  but  after  that 
(tefiot),  tepid  afi^sions  or  ablntions  are  in  g-eneral  better 
fcdapted  to  (he  state  of  the  case.  The  bowels  should  cob- 
tinae  to  be  freely  evacuated  every  day,  by  tolerably  full 
'  <16ae6  of  medicine,  witbt^t  any  fear  at  (his  time  df  Weakeh- 
ii^  tbe  patient  by  eootl  tneBsarbs.    In  the  stage  o^  coUapte^ 
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bowever,  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  too  much  activity; 
tbe  milder  cases  requiring  nothing  more  than  w  proper  at- 
tention to  diet,  and  the  bad  bein?  commonly  rendered 
worse  by  purgatives  or  evacuaols  of  any  .kind.  There  are 
nerertheleee  some  ezceptionn  to  tbip  rule,  ivhich  ehall  here 
be  noticed  in  the  words  of  our  author. 

"  Wb«D  the  exhibitiuD  of  purgative  medicines  has  been  Delected 
In  the  beginning  of  typhus,  an  extraordinary  acciioiulatioa  of  fteces 
of^en  exists  in  tbe  last  sUge,  aad  ociasiona  an  alarming  oppression 
of  the  brain,  acccmpanied  with  great  prostration  of  the  natut^ 
ptiwers,  flushed  fece,  suffused  eye,  delirium,  or  some  degree  of  stu-  . 
por,  high  breathing,  foul  tongue,  and  quick  uneven  pul^.  Id  such 
cases,  (he  abstraction  of  the  smallest  portion  of  blood  would  be 
eminently  hazardous ;  but  I  have  frequently  seen  the  most  agreeable 
change  induced  by  full  doses  of  brisli  purgatives,  such  as  calomd 
with  jalap,  aided  by  stimulating  enemata,  the  strength  of  the  pntient 
being  supported  during  their  operation  by  moderate  allowanoea  vi 
good  wine.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus,  when  c««bral  op- 
pression is  thu<i  secondary  of  loaded  bowels,  much  soBRtimes'  nij^ 
be  effected  bv  the  combined  employment  of  purgatives  and  cordials> 
eare  being  taken  that  the  former  act  with  tolerable  freedom,  and 
that  the  latter  only-  be  given  to  obviate  the  debility,  wtthont  t(Mt 
powerfully  exciting  the  general  circulation. 

"  In  the  last  stage  of  typhus,  when  the  bowels  have  not  beoi  re- 
gularly moved  in  the  preceding  stages,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  pa- 
tients to  pass  frequent,  small,  loose,  foetid  stools,  which  are  some- 
times mixed  with  slime  and  blood  ;  yet  such  an  occurrence  does  not 
prohibit  aperients,  but  rather  pressiogly  indicates  the  necessity  of 
their  exhibition,  since  the  distressing  looseness  is  the  cfMisequence 
•f  o&usive  sordes  retained  in  the  bowels,  and  ceases  when  they  are 
eSeclually  removed  by  active  purgatives;  though  it  is  always  pro- 
dent  to  give  a  moderate  opiate  somi  after  their  operation,  antf  to 
support  tbe  strength  with  cordials,  as  in  the  instance  befbce  maa- 
liooed."    (p.  117— 119.) 

It  is  now  perhaps  unnecessary  to  introduce  any  remarks 
upon  the  evil  efTecte  of  that  profuse  and  indiscriminate  ad- 
ministration of  wine,  which  aomtt  years  ugo  prevailed  ao 
far,  that  there  appeared  a  sort  of  emulation  amonfst  phy- 
sicians as  to  who  should  cause  bis  patients  to  swaJJow  the 
greatest  number  of  bottles  in  a  given  time:  that  folly  is 
fiappily  past,  and  a'more  rational  practice  has  taken  ita 
place.  Wine  ought  almost  never  to  be  exhibited  but  at 
the  latter  end  of  these  fevers,  and  even  then  it  should  be 
cautiously  tried,  and,  according  to  its  effects,  continued  or 
withdrawn ;  neither  in  any  case  ought  it  to  be  given  ia 
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larger  quantity  than  is  just  sufficient  gently  to  excite  and 
support  the  actions  of  the  system. 

In  the  inflammatory  typhus,  the  measoree  above  recited 
are  not  alone  sufficient :  in  order  to  remove  the  topical  in- 
flammation, blood-letting,  either  general  or  local,  or  botfa', 
is  indispensable ;  and,  atter  proper  evacuations,  blisters  are 
very  useful  auxiliaries.  Inflammations  of  the  acute  species 
pass  rapidly  to  a  period  when  bleeding  is  nu  longer  adinis- 
eible ;  the  practice  ought,  therefore,  to  be  early  and  deci- 
sive; estimating  its  efficacy  not  by  the  quantity  of  blood 
taken,  but  by  the  effects  produced.  In  the  sub-acute  species 
bleeding  may  be  employed  with  safety  and  advantage  at  a 
fMmsiderably  later  period.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  lost 
of  blood  cannot  be  borne  to  the  same  extent  in  contagious 
j^ver,  as  in  a  case  of  simple  inflammation;  and  further, 
that  the  antiphlogistic  power  of  blood-letting  ig  never  mare 
CMispicnous  than  when  it  produces  syncope :  our  object, 
then,  should  be  to  bring  on  some  degree  of  faintness  with 
am  little  loss  of  blood  as  possible,  and  with  this  view,  we 
mnst  bleed  from  a  large  orifice,  whilst  the  patient  is  sup- 
^  ported  in  an  upright  position.  Dr.  Armstrong  is  no  advo- 
cate for  large  repeated  abstractions  of  blood  in  these  cases, 
but  afler  one  or  two  well-timed  and  moderate  attempts  by 
the  lancet,  places  his  chief  reliance  upon  saturating  the 
system  with  mercury.  His  general  plan  has  been  to  admi* 
nister  calomel,  so  as  to  ensure  its  purgative  and  specific 
effects  at  the  same  time;  giving  it  in  the  quantity -of  ten,  or 
even  twenty  grains  in  the  <tey,  followed  by  some  other 
active  cathartic,  that  plentiful  evacuations  might  be  pnv 
cured  before  bed-time;  and  during  the  night  exhibiting  it 
in  divided  doses,  combined  with  opium,  1:^  way  of  accne- 
rating  its  more  complete  absorption.  The  practice  of  givii^ 
calomel  and  opium  in  inflammatory  complaints  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lynn  Regis,  and  no  medi^Dfl 
possessesgreater  power  of  equalizing  the  circulation,  and 
thereby  relieving  the  viscera  from  engorgement;  but  in 
order  that  this  compound  may  produce  its  full  effects,  it 
must  be  administered  in  the  liberal  manner  recommendi  ' 


bv  our  author,  who  carries  the  practice  much  farther  thaa 
Dr.  Hamilton  ventured  to  do 

In  the  congestive  typhus  little  good  can  be  done,  except 

in  the  first  stage.    If  a  warm  Bath  can  be  speedily  prepared, 

-  the  patient  may  be  immersed  in  it,  and  bled  whilst  he  rs" 

mains  in  that  situation,  or  immediately  after  leaving  it ;  tite 

-quantitj  of  blood  taken  away  must  be  such  an  wiU  reUev* 
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tke  tofinsl  etgorgWHeots,  vai  reader  tfac'cktulatHn  nofi 
free,  but  syncope  would  bere  be  daageroaa.  A  little  wana 
(rine  and  wKter  ids;  be  ^veii  in  those  omee,  and  fiictions 
of  tbe  skin  may  be  adTantageoaaly  used;  Misten,  )'«i;b* 
tirefti  and  full  doses  of  calooiel,  oonstitwte  the  reniaiaiag 
neans'  on  whidi  we  *n  to  rely  for  e  cure ;  "  and  even  tkese 
nust  not  be  pxpeded  to  mcceed,  unless  very  eariy  and  4e^ 
ciavely  employed.  Indeed,  if  a  very  powerfBt  inpressioa 
be  not  laaitp  within  the  first  twenty-ibar  boart,  little  good 
tan  adarwardt  be  effected;  go  rapidly  docB  tbe  stage  of 
collapse  supervefle,  ivben  the  viicemt  congeatioiiH  are  vkH 
diuiaisbed  woa  afiter  tlie  attack."  With  respect  to  th« 
manner  of  bleeding,  oar  anth(ir  seema  to  tbit^  arteriotomy 
4^  best,  blood  ^wtng  aiore  readily  in  tbeM  casta  tram  a« 
artefy  than  from  a  vein ;  and  agreeably  to  tbe  experiownta 
«f  Dr.  Seeda,  aaeatiooed  in  our  article  upon  water  tn  tfafe 
biwB,  arteriotomy  ought  to  prove  aare  efficaciow  tbao  t^ 
ncsectiMi  ia  the  mnoval  of  venoua  congestion. 

Besides  the  lOfiKs  already  noticed,  tbe  rvader  wiHUntf  la 
this  volume  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  pathology  and 
treabacnt  of  acute  rheumatism,  optfaalmia,  tic  dotoureuz, 
|>modical  faead^acbea,  a  congestive  affection  of  the  lungs 
M  infants,  and  abdoouDal  congeetions  in  adulte ;  of  t&e 
febrile  nettle-raili,  apoplexy,  mania,  melancholia,  and  of  E 
pirenelic  disorder  peouiar  to  drunkards ;  all  which  com- 
j^iote  are  treated  upon  principles  similar  to  thos6  which 
bare  been  elucidated  in  the  account  given  of  typhuB.  Our 
opinion  of  the  work  \»  suffiGiently  evinced  by  the  copious 
extracts  we  have  made ;  and  any  laboured  enoomiam  on  ita 
nerits  woald  be  superSuous;  it  requires  only  to  be  read  to 
be  generally  approved. 


Abt.  yi. — Tales  of  my  Landlord,  tolltcted  and  arranged  hu 
JeDEDiAu  Cleisbbotham,  Schoolmaster  and  Pamh 
Cierk  of  Oandtrcieugk.  Edinbuigfa,  for  Wm.  Black- 
wood ;  and  London,  tbr  John  Murray,  l8l0.  4  rols. 
ISlaio. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  first  Bbeet  of  this  prodndldlii 
without  a  conviction  that  it  is  by  the  aatbor  of  fVmerlai') 
Cuy  Matmering,  and  The  ^)tft9iior3/,.though  the  titte-paga 
.  gives  us  DO  itucfa  information.  It  ie  not  difficult  to  .oonjcc- 
.  ture  why  it  should  have  be«n  omitted  wbea  we  raooUect  tie 
.•oocludmg  seiiteace  of  tbe  pce&cp  (o  lAcvdRttpMB^,  is 
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which  tbe.writertook  leave  of  the  public  "  aa  one  act  Uket^ 
soon  to  trouble  it  again,"  Eignt  months,  however,  ar« 
Bcarcelji  elapsed  before  he  once  more  iutroduces  himBtflf  to 
our  notice  in  four  volumes  of  the  TaUs  of  my  Landlord. 

Besides  the  reason  above  given,  several  others  may  havo 
induced  Mr.  Forbes  (or  whoever  the  writer  in  reality  be)  to 
pen>everG  in  hit*  anonymous  system  of  authorship ;  in  the 
Hist  place,  the  volumes  on  our  table  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  his  other  pruductious;  and  although  an.  indication  au 
the  titje-poge  would  great^  have  assisted  the  sale,  and  en- 


hanced the  price  of  the.  copy -right,  he  may  have  beenuDwil- 
"ms  to  riuk.  his  Dartietese  rame  in  thi<i  new  experiment;  or^. 
n  the  next  place^  h^  may  have  been  desirous  of  ascertain- 


ing whether  the  popularity  his  novels  have  hitherto  i 
quired^  ought  in  any  targe  proportion  to  be  attributed  to< 
tne  oftea-repeated,  and  as  often-refuted  report,  that  Mr. 
W^ter  Scott,  at  least,  had  "  a  uMin  finger  in  their  compo- 
Bition"  H  is,  however,  not  very  material  to  settle  th«e» 
qi^estioiiB,  twr  to  iudul£>e  in  further  fruitless  conjecture  ae  to 
the  author's  motives  for  persevering  in  a  provoking  coa- 
ceelmeot  (as  roost  of  his  female  readers  term  it),  which  ap- 
pears to  answer  no  purpesa  but  that  of  exciting- curiosity  by 
withholding  its  gratification,  aa  ^petite  is  created  by  tha 
refuml  of  sustenance. 

The  talis  h^re  us  are  two  in  number,  and  are  called 
K  The  Biaick  Dwarf,"  and  "  Old  Morialtty :"  the  scenes  of 
both  lie  in  Scotland,  and  thedesi^n  oftbe  author  is  declared 
to  be,  to  pourtrny  the  menners  (rf'his  countrymen ;  sad  they 
fur*  to  be  f(4lowed  by  others  of  the  same  character  at  a  fu- 
ttxte  period.  They  are  both  compounded  of  fiction  and  his- 
tory, the  latter  lieiti^  ingeniously  made  to  assist  the  former 
in  the  developemeot  of  the  characters,  and  tbe  production 
of  the  events.  Th««  is,  however,  a  defect  in  their  arran|^ 
aienl,  for  "  The  Black  Dwarf"  refers-  to  the  F>tale  of  Scot- 
land in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  while  "  Old  Mortality-' 
speahs  of  its  condition  during  the  struggles  by  the  Presby- 
terians in  favour  of  '^  the  solemn  Teagtie  and  covenant,"  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  reiicn  of  Charles  1 1.  For  this  reasoft, 
wc  wish  that  the  order  had  been  reversed— that  as  far  as 
amy  di^-rcnce  exists,  not  only  the  historical  transactions, 
but  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  might  have  heen- 
displayed  chronologically.  In  another  respect  also,  tbia 
chnnge  might  have  been  advantageous ;  for  although  the- 
first  story,  according  to  the  present  a rro^ement,  bears  the- 
more  leinpting  title^  it  is  mucl)  interior  tojhat  wfaieb  fe^ 
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lows  in  most  of  the  reipecte  in  which  this  author's  novels 
art-  excelWnt. 

The  general  (itle  of"  Tales  of  mj  Landlord"  is  derived 
from  the  circuinetance,  that  thev  are  supposed  to  b&ve  been 
«)llected  from  the  relations  of  aiffereatpereons  at  the  Wat- 
lace  Inn  at  Gandercleugh :  this  is  rather  a  clumsy  expe- 
dient, for  the;  are  the  tales  of  any  body  but  the  landlord, 
and  "  Old  Mortality"  does  not  profess  to  have  its  origin 
even  in  that  source.  It  Is  a  little  surprising  that  an  indjri-  ' 
dual  who  has  shewn  so  much  skill  in  interweaving  facts 
with  6ction,  nnd  heightening  the  one  by  the  other,  should 
ttave  so  completely  feiled  in  his  endeavours  to  give  an  ap- 
propriate introduction  to  these  entertaining  relatious.  Mr. 
Feter  Pattieson  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  writer  and 
compiler  of  the  tales,  who,  dying  young,  left  them  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  the  schoolmaster,  to 
whom  he  had  been  usher  and  assistant.  The  clumsiness  of 
this  contrivance,  and  the  ankward  manlier  in  which  it  is 
executed,  have  nothing,  however,  to  do  with  the  merits  cf 
the  novels?  themselves. 

.  In  speaking  of  these 'separate  productions,  we  shall  take 
them  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  comparative  merit  nnd  im- 
portance, beginning  therefore  with  ".CHd  Mortality,"'lriiifh 
occupies  the  three  last  of  the  four  volumes.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  in  the  limits  to  which  we  are  compelled  to 
restrict  ourselves,  we  can  dnter  even  into  a  brief  detail  of 
the  story,  which  is  somewhat  com[Hicated,  and  the  less  ne- 
cessary, because  the  historical  matters  introduced  and  con- 
tributing to  the  unwindinif  of  the  plot,  are  generally 
known  to  all  readers  but  those  who  would  read  tiiis  stoiy 
■8  a  mere  novel  for  the  amusement  the  fable  will  afford. 

"  Old  Mortality"  is  a  sort  of  nick-name  given  by  tbe 
people  of  Scotland  to  an  antiquated  Presbyterian,  wbo  hav- 
uig  engaged  and  suflered  in  the  struggles  of  1679,  preserved 
hia  unshaken  zeal  S6r  hie  party,  imd  in  his  declining  years, 
journied  trotn  burial-ground  to  burial-groundwith  his  ham- 
mer'and  chissel,  renewing  the  decaying  names  on  tbe  tomb- 
stones  of  those  who  had  fought  and  fallen  in  tbe  caose  be 
reverenced :  from  the  details  he  supplied,  Peter  Pattie- 
son is  supposed  to  have  framed  the  aov^  wbi(^  bears  bU 
title. 

There  is  conatderable  bustle  and  business  in  tbe  sfoiy, 
not  merely  from  tbe  numerous  conflicts  in  which  tbe  cove-. 
iiaaters.are  engaged  with  their  enemies,  in  which  the  hero 
and  some  of  the  priucipal  characters  are  conceroed,  but  fixrm 
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tfc«  great  number  of  personals  introduced;  they  are  not 
le£8  than  sixteen  or  eig;hteen  in  number,  to   nearly  dl  of 
whom  parts  of  importance  are  assiened;  and  in  the  space  of 
the  wIh^  three  volumes,  the  author  has  not   room  ctini- 
pielely  to  dcvelope  any  of  their  characters :  some  are  killed 
off  earlier  and  some  later,  according  to  convenience ;  so  that 
at  tlie  end  they  are  reduced  to  three  or  four  individuals, 
who,  according  to  custom,  are  diimissed  as  happy  as  lov^ 
taatrimony,  and  money  can   make  thete.     The  man  whd 
forms  the  principal  feature,  and  who  first  excites  and  after*- 
wards  beads  the  Covenanters  fn  the  battles  of  Londob  HiH 
and  Bothwell  Bridge,  is  John  Balf 
tiliatfld  Dr.  Sharpe,  ArehbTsbopol 
temper  and  dispositioirs  are  d^sc 
n«4t«ons latency  throughout-  Wf 
*f  t^  htll-fbtk,''  of  nneonmronly  i 
«  laind  correspondhtff  with  bis  i 
•nd.  2calou»  to  the-  last  .die|g;rec'  in 
feiae4-     tie  haa  fled  ftvni  tbe  m 
■nd  is  sheltered  as  a  distressed  t 

Morton,  the  hero  of  the  tale,.*  young  iwftu-.^f'lSf Bew»tei*ffl> 
courage,  and  of  bandsoroe  propovtiosa,  who^  >«  i"^*^  vim 
Miss  Edith  Belleiiger,  the  gnuid-daushlMr.of  Lady' :Mar< 
siuet  Belleuger,  and  niece  to  Major  fidUcmgcfri  ^ho  arfl 
#^tb  well  supported  obameters,- tJwugh  the'  idea  of  ihe-lattef 
w  evidently  derived  from  My  Unele  Toby.  The  rivalof 
Morton  is  Lord  Evandale,  who,  thoug^h.  unsqccessfitl  w'tli 
the  lady,  is,  we  apprehend,  to.o  successiwl  with  the  reader* 
tar  he  attracts  even  more  interest  thanMorton,  alidJieiS 
■et  disposed  of  until  the  novel  is  nsarly  concluded.  - 

Henry  Morton  unites  bimself  to  the  CovenantprB,  and 
becomefi  one  of  their  leaderj^.  bis  asaof  j^teg  heM^es-Balbur 
beins  the  fanatical  preachera,  wbp  pwt  ,tben»aelve8  at; 
ttte  head  of  tbe  rebels  to  vindjicatf  the-  cause  againat  rths- 
^relatists,  upon  whooi  tbfly  denounae,  and  often  «JMbiiU^^ 
<1ie  most  bloody  vengeaace.  To  these  ptreone  «Pff  imiginA 
various  ridicuLous  aa mea, such  as  PoundtextjKettfedninmlVy 
Sao-  which  are  employed,  we  andisrstand,  as  a  sort  of  short-^ 
IiApd  to  save  the  trouble  of  entering  into  the  detail  of  theii' 
conduct  and  objects  ;  in  various  part?;,  however,  we  have  a' 
little  too  t^uch  of  thair  inuohffreM scrulinixieg.  :  '  '  -  '- 

On  the  pther  aide,  at  tiv  bfi^tJl  of  tiu  Uoyahsta,  inC;«kmali 
6rabanie,  of  Claverhouse,  a^rffards  ^r'^'■*'"■^  *"■•  *'■"  '^'■- 
vices  Viscount  Dundee,  who  sabeea\m9iiy  .ctH»nasded  the 
Highlanders  in  their  resistance  to  the  revolution,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stuarts.     At  tbe  period  embraced  by  tbit 
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stoiT,  he  is  the  eDterpriung,  coangfiom,,  and  gldUul  anUr 
gontat  of  Balfour  ana  bta  zeal-blinded  ^eqds,  aad  is  sup- 
ported jpriiidpairy  by  Lord  t^vanda^  Eotaga  Grahamef 
Bothwen,  Inglis,  ana  others,  who,  all  contribute  their  shara 
to  the  advancement  of  the  plot.  It  is  an  excellence  of  tno< 
dern  novelists,  almost  peculiar  to  the  author  before  us,  tint 
instead  of  occupying  a  great  number  of  pages  in  duU  and 
trite  descnplion  oi  the  various  persons  who  constitute  the 
inachinery  of  the  work,  detailing  6r8t  tb«ir  perBooal  BdraD* 
tafes  in  the  usual  style  of  dis^fusting  hyberoole,  and  aiW- 
wards  their  intellectual  endowments  end  accomplishments  in 
astrain  equally  extravagant  and  absnrd,  heleaves  the  reader 
to  form  dJs  own  notions  by  hints  as  the  story  proceeds,  or 
br  the  actions  in  which  the  parties  are  severally  engaged, 
ror  this  reason  we  can  seloom  extract  any  particular  pas- 
«ages  which  at  one  view  will  a^r^  a  portrait  of  any  one  c^ 
ne  characters:  there  is,  Itpweyeri  one  lUtle  exception. to 
thisrenaritin  thej^rsooof  the  heroine,  Edi^  BeUenfer, 
who  is  thus  spoken  of:  the  author  first  mentions  her  giawt 
mother.  Lady  UargareL 

"  Vtut  to  the  oHiniKRiB  leathern  vehicle*  n bich  we  have  attempted 
to  describe,  vindicadng  her  tide  to  precedence  over  the  untitled  geo* 
tfy  of  the  cobotry,  midit  be  Ken  the  sober  palfrey  of  Lady  Margant 
BePendcn,  bcanng  the  erect  and  primitiK  tana  of  Lady  MaTgvrt 
henelf,  decked  m  Ihoie  widow's  weeds  which  the  good  lady  had 
M*«r  laid  aiide  since  the  excCutioa  of  her  -husband  for  his  adhe* 
ifence  to  Montros^ 

"  Her  ^ud-daogfater,  and  ooly  eartbly  care,  the  fair-haired 
Edith,  who  wag  generallv  allowed  to  be  the  prettiegt  lass  in  the  Ui^per 
Ward,  appeared  Deside  her  aged  relative  lifae  ^ring  placed  close  to 
IVinter.  Her  black  Spanish  jennet,  which  she  manued  with  gnat 
Ijtaoe,  her  gay  ridhig-aress,  and  laced  side-saddle,  had  been  anx- 
wosly  prepared  to  set  her  forth  to  the  best  advantage.  But  the  clut< 
teriag  prmrioa  of  ringlets,  which,  escaping  from  under  her  cq^ 
irm  oaty  coolined  by  a  green  ribband  from  wantoning  over  her 
dwaUcn;  her  cnt  of  feidnires,  soft  and  feminiiM, yet  not  without  a 
oertab  eipraasion  of  phjrAil  arohaess,  which  redeejned  their  swetf- 
^tfs  ftom,  tbe  cfa&rge  of  intipidi^,  rametisMS  ImHightagaiast  hkmA^ 
and  blue-eyed  beauties, — tbeia  attracted  more  admiratiOB  from  tbeV 
westernyoulh  than  either  the  ipiendour  of  .ber  eqaipments,  or  the  * 
fi|;(tre  of  her  palfrey."  (p.  38 — 38.  vol.  ji.) , 

We  siiaU  sew,  mitboat  farther  preftce,  extract  atHne 
jnitsof  tfaeee  ToluDies,  noticing  sb  much  of  the  story  as  » 

*na  Wtl^s  eoMfa  af  Ae  X<ard  Lieatenant  gr,tl^  coiwlT. 
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liecessary  to  render  thetd'  iatelli^ble,  and  to  enable  tbe 
reader  to  appreciate  their  merit :  some  passages  ma;f  stand 
b;  themselves  as  sepurate  pictures,  whicU  require  little  or 
no  illuBtration  from  surrounding  objects.  Such  is  the  case 
vith  the  fijHowing  humorous  account  of  an  old  penurioiu 
Scotch  Laird's  table  and  laiaUr  parly  dinner  about  tbe  year 
1080. 

"  The  Laird  of  Mibwood  kept  up  ^I  old  fkshioas  which  were  coa- 
twcted  with  economy.  It  was,  th«refare,  still  the  custom  of  his 
house,  as  it  bad  been  utuversal  iit, Scotland  about  fifty  years  bef<ire, 
tfiat  the  domeelics,  after  having  placed  the  dinner  on  the  table,  sata 
down  atthe  lower  end  of  the  board,  and  partook  of  the  share  which 
was  assigned  to  them,  in  company  willi  their  masters,  Uftoh  the 
day,  therefore,  after  Cuddie's  nrrival,  I>eing  the  third  from  the  opea- 
ingof  this  liHrnitive,  old  Uobin,  who  was  butler,  valet-de  chetnbre, 
footman,  gardener,  and  what  not,  in  Ae  house  of  Milnwood,  placed 
on  tbe  table  an  immense  chni^r  of  broth,  thickened  with  oatmeal 
And  oolewort,  in  which  ocean  of  liquid  was  indistinclly  discovered, 
■^  close  observers,  two  or  three  short  ribs  of  Iran  muttMi  sailing  to 
and  fro.  Two  huee  ba^eta,  one  of  bread  made  of  barley  and  pease, 
and  uue  of  oat-cakes,  flanked  this  standing  dbh.  A  la\ge  boiled  sat- 
naon  would  now-a-days  have  indicated  more  liberal  houstfkeepiog;  but 
at  that  period  it  was  caught  in  such  plenty  in  the  cousiderabte  riv^ 
in  Scotland,  that  it  was  i^erall^  aj^ied  to  feed  the  servants,  who 
are  said  sometimes  to  have  stipulated  that  the^  sbonid  not  lie  re- 
quired to  eat  a  food  so  luscious  and  surfeiting  in  its  quality  above 
five  times  a  Week.  The  large  black-jack,  filled  with  very  small  beer 
of  Milnwood's  own  brewing,  was  indulged  to  the  sMvauts  at  diMte- 
tion,  as  were  the  bannocks,  cakes,  and  broth:  but  the  mutton  was 
reserved  for  the  b«ads  of  the  tamily,  Mrs.  Wilson  indudM ;  and  a 
measure  of  ale,  somewhat  deserving  the  name,  was  set  apart  in  a  sil- 
-  'rer  tankard  for  their  eschisive  use.  A  huge  kebbock  (a  cheese  that 
ia  made  with  ewe  milk  ntited  wifli  cow's  milk)  and  a  jar  of  salt  bW- 
t^,  were  in  common  to  the  compaiiy. 

"  To  eqjoy  this  enjuisite  cheer,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
table  the  old  laird  himself,  with  his  nephew  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
&vourile  housekeeper  on  the  other.  At  a  long  interval,  and  be- 
neath the  salt  of  course,  sate  old  Hobin,  a  meagre,  half-starved  serv- 
ng-man,  rendered  cross  and  cnpple  by  the  rbnunatism,  and  a  dirty- 
drab  of  a  liouse-maid,  whom  use  had  rendered  callous  to  the  daily 
exercitations  which  her  temper  underwent  at  the  hands  of  ber  master 
«nd  Mrs.  WilscMi ;  a  barn-man,  a  white-beaded  cow-beard^y,  and 
Caddie,  the  new  plooghman  and  his  mother,  oenplded  the^Mrty.— 
Ilie  other  laboiiiers  bel<»igiBg  to  tbe  property  resided  in  tbeir  own 
Jionses,  Innipy  at  least  in  3us,  tbat  if  their  cheer  was  notmon  deli- 
cate  than  that  which  we  have  described,  they  could  at  least  eat  their 
fa,  uawatched  by  the  sharp,  envious,  giey  eyes  of  Milswoodr  which 
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M«p«d  to  n|eMire  tbp  ({uaiititT  tkit  «><^  P^  1^*  dependwiti  nnlr 
lowed,  as  cloielv  as  if  their  ^qnces  ottcndeo  each  motith^L  inilft 
progress  Trora  me  lips  tq  the  stomacli.  Tliis  tloae  iospction  was 
unfav6urable  to  Cuddie,  who  Mas  tntich  prejudiced  in  his  new  mas-: 
ter's  ofiinioit,  by  the  silent  calenty  with  whicK  he  caused  the  victuals 
to  disappear  bejbit  hiAi.  And  ever  and  anon  Milnwood  t4rned  hii 
«jcs  /roni  ibe  httgi  feeder  to  cast  indignant  glanees  upon  hh  nephew, 
whose  repu^^ance  to  rustic  labour  was  the  principal  cause  of  his 
needing  a  ploughmau/aud'Wbo  had  be«B-the  direct  ineans  ttf  bit  hir- 
ing tliis  very  canuoriint" — (p.  169 — it?,  vol.  ii.)  -     ,  ■ 

■  Hertry  Mc*ton,  the  bero.  j<fihed  the  CQWfnisUcal  co»e- 
iTAifteni,  ahd  one  Refect,  -im  no  inconsiderable  defect  at 
niis  gtoiT  1!=,  that'he  is  made,  almost  without  motive,  to 
<i«net-t'the  kide  on  which  his  love,  his  rektivee,  and  bid  id*. 
terest  all  lav  -.  this  iii consistency  might  have  been  remedied^ 
^d  the  author  described  him  with  a  little  more  enthusiaaiD 
tibaa  he  appears  to  have  possessed,  more  justifiable  hatved 
ot  the  tjraiin;  and  cruelly  of  ^e  nyal  partj,  and  wwaer. 
«4niPKtioM  of  the  priacipleE,  however  pervertedj'of4b«OiiBe 
vhiobbe  espouaed.  This,  however,  is  not  dene,  and  the 
etAy  iftducevi«iit  he  ^pean  to  have  liad,  consists  in  revedgv 
ftr  iU  treatment  he  received  Iroiii  a  part;  of  life-guarib. 
After  be  bad  declared  bis  intention  to  Bnlfonr  of  Barieyy 
the  latter  introduces  hiiu  to  the  council  of  the  Covenanters: 
tfe^  manlier  in  which  business  was  conducted  at  these  assem- 
tdies,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  subsequent  extract. 

"'iff*  wiU  not,  with  ny  CQBseat,'  taid  Buriey,  ' «upM  in  a 
■Mge  wbicfa  n**}' consume  traie.  We  must  forward,  and  foliMv  our 
adraatage  by  oecupymg  Gla^ow ;  for  I  do  not  ^r  tbat  the  trcepa 
vft  have  this  day  beaten,  etcn  with  the  amistancc  of  my  lord  Rossi 
K^ment,  will  judge  it  safe  to  await  our  coming.' 

"  '  Howbeit'  said  Poundlext,  *  we  nay  disptay  a  baoaer  befem 
the  Tower,  and  blow  a  trumpet,  am)  lomiaoa  them  to  come  forth. 
It  niav  be  that  They  Will  give  over  the  place  nnto  our  mercy,  tboilgh 
tb*;y'  be  a  rebeditms  people.  And  we  will  summon  the  women  to-' 
come  ferlh  of  their  rinng^bold,  that  b.  Lady  Mat^rel  Beltendea 
and  her  graad-daagbter,  and  J«my  DbnnisoD,  wliicli  h  a  girl  at  im 
ensMtwg  eye,  and  the  other  Rnnds,  and  we  will  give'tfaem  a  tiafe 
eonduct^  and  setri  tfaem -in  peace  to  tl«  city,  even  to  the  to««  «l 
EdinbMgh.  ,But  Joba  tiudyril,  ami- Hagh  Harrison,  an«l  M»w> 
B^ndea,  we  will  leatnia  with  fetters  of  ken,  events  they,  h^ 
times  bypast, 'have  «d«MK. to  tbe  nMTt^mdsiitnts.' 

".'>Vbi>  l^lM.of  0iifeiDoadu£«Bnd  of  peace?  said  a  dmll,bt«lMe| 
and  oierstifilKd  ?oice,  fj-iMH  tht  ormd- 

•'  'Peace.brotheTHabbakitk,' saidUaabtiaT,  inasMliiDg'tMa' 
ta  the.  sgenilwr. .     ,  ,  _ ,        ..,,.__  .  ;  ,■  - 
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"  '  I  wifl  frat  Irald  tny  peace,'  Telterstei  thil  stnnge  ahd  umntOfU 
yoioc;.'  is  this  a  time  to  speak  of  peace,  when  the  ^arlh  cjuakeq,  add 
tbe  mouDtains  are  reat,  and  tbe  rivers  are  changed  into  blood,  aud 
the  two-edged  sword  is  drawu  from  tbe  sbeath  to  '  '  '  '''  '' 

were  water,  ami  devour  flesh  as  the  fire  devours  t 

'  While  lie  spoke  thus,  the  orator  struggled  fu 
part  of  the  circle,  aod  presented   to  Morton's  ' 
figure  worthy  of  such  a  voice  and  snch  languaj 
dfcss  'which  bad  once  been  black,  added  to  th« 
of  a  shephettl's  plaid,  composed  a  covering  sea: 
poses  of  decency,  much  less,  for  those  of  wanni 
loog  b*ard,  as  white  as  snow,  hung  down  on  his  lH«Mt,  and  iniojt^ 
with  bUsby,  uncombed,  griuled  hair,  which  liuBg  in  e}MaGkB  srouiid 
his  wild  asd  staring  vissge.     Tbe  feaUires  leemed  to  be  ecteauated 
by  penury  and  famine,  until  Ihey  hardly  retained  tbe  likeness  of  a 
iHtnaii  ■(peot.    Tbe  eyes,  grey,  wild,  and  wandeiing,  evideniJy  be- 
tokened a  bewildevtd  inagination.     He  held  in  his  hand  a  r«My 
swoni,  -(dotted  ifitfabktod,  as  were  his  long  lean  hands,  which  'fere 
Jamivbed  at4hee)Ar)!inily-wtth  mHs  lik«  eagle's  Otows.. 

'  M  •,!»  tbejiame  of  Heafen !  who  is  het'said  UorloB,  ii  a  wMiya 
to  PoHfidtent^  surprised,  shocked,  and  even  startled  at  filis  ghastly 
appariiioih  which  isoked  m^  tike  Ihc  resurrection  sf  soBH-oBMiUNd 
priest,  or  Druid,  red  from  Ms  human  saorificej  tbui  Hlie  tneartMif 
nortat. 

"  <  It  b  Habbakuk  Mucklewrath;'  uiswered  PouMMent,  in  the' 
same  tone,  *  whom  the  enemy  have  long  detained;  in  cflptivity  hi 
iorts  Httd'caMies,  until  his  nnderstandiog  hath  departed  fron  hi«( 
and,  as  I  f<tar;  ata  evil  spirit  hath  possessed  him.  NeVeMbeiess,  ott^ 
violent  brethren  will  have  it,  that  he  speaketh  of  the  ifHtit,  and  that 
they  Avotity  by  his  pouring  forth.'  (p.  183 — lSS.'Vol.iii.; 

Tbe  itieiir|;entR,  as  most  of  our  i-^adei%  will  recolteiifi 
after '  taking  Glasgow,  were  defeated  with  great  §tau§litqi 
at  BothwelT-bridge  ;  a  great  number  of  pneeners  aremadej 
and  among  them,  Murtoti  and  Kfacbnar,  a  juuug  firm  ums- 
guitled  zealot,  who  had  veheiqentlyanilf'nceRaiiigl^pf^aqhD^ 
up  tbe  t^triiie  of  oiUling  the  th^aHt«.Qf  the  prelates  6m> 
toe  ^lor;  of  G«d.  The  latter  isbroagib  before  tk«  privjin 
oouncil,  and  tha  toituve  of  ^  iwtf  Ja  inttQtyd  upW)  hntf 
which  be  bears  with  anebrittkin^  timsess,  ^rodaiuHng-liiB 
pdnciplea  to  hK  latest  gasp.  In  hia  descrifition  «f  timt 
punishmrat,  the  aiitlmr  seems  to  be  a  little  miiHofbnilred  M 
to  the  rnede  in  wfiich  this  torture  was  irtflicted';  an  hcdifat^^ 
account  of  it  will  be  foand  in  Doace'a  Illustration  of  Shake-! 
speare.  Morton,  at  the  instance  of  Col'.  Graltante,  of  Cla- 
verhousc,  and  Lord  Evandalc,  is  bahished,  instead  oC'suf- 
fering  death  like  the  other  priumers.      '  ,,.,.■,   J 

Much  of  the  interest  of  Cbe  tale  depends  upon  th6  nVutual 
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obKcatioh^  of  (he  hero  and  Lord  Evandale ;  irtio,  tboae;b 
rivals  in  love,  and  fighting  on  contrary  sides,  belniTe  with 
ibe  most  disinterested  generosity  towards  each  othn*.  Tin 
part  of  the  etory  is  well  invented  and  well  supported' 
Henry  Morton  returns  to  his  native  countnr  with  tin  Princ^ 
of  Orange,  and  discovers  the  retreat  of  Balfour,  who  bad 
taken  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands,  and  who 
afterwards  breaks  from  his  retreat  to  prosecute  revenge 
against  Lord  £vuiidale,  who  bad  been  a  successful  opponeiit 
of  the  Covenanters :  he  ia  shot  bjr  Balfour,  who  is  puraded 
by  some  troopers  to  a  river,  into  wfaich  he  plunges  on  borse^ 
mck:  the  description  of  hia  deatb  is  very  powerful,  aad 
well  suited  to  the  cliaracter  and  tenaper  of  uie  man. 

"  A  hasty  call  to  Burrender,  in  the  name  <^  God  and  King  Wil- 
lifliB,  was  obeyed  by  all  except  Bttriey,  who  turned  Us  bone  and 
■ttcBipted  to  escape.  Several  soldiers  pursued  him  by  coBBBBd  of 
their  ^cer,  but  betag  well  lUAuntedr  cely  llli  twii  hiiMliml 
teemed  likely  to  gain  oa  liim.  He  tuned  il<liliiialii|  Ihmhi  mj 
dtschar^og  mt  one  of  hia  pistols,  and  iheu  tbe  other,  i^  jtiamelF 
of  the  oae  pursuer  by  mortally  wounding  hioi,  and, of  the  o^ce  by 
tbop^Dg  his  horse,  aqd  tbeo  continued  bis  flight  la  BoAweU  Bfic^St 
wiuxe,  for  his  misfbrtane,  he  found  the  gates  ^ut  utd  guvrm. 
Tunibig  frcHn  tbeoce,  be  iH<tde  for  a  place  vbtm  the  river  weened 
passable,  and  plunged  intt)  the  stream,  the  bullets  from  the  pislob 
and  caisbines  of  his  putsuen  whizzing  around  him.  Two  baOa 
took  place  when  he  was  past  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  be  felt 
himself  dangerously  wounded.  He  reined  his  horse  rouid  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,  and  returned  tomiTds  the  bank  be  bad  left,- 
waving  bu  band,  as  if  witfa  the  purpose  of  intimatiug  that  he  sur- 
rendered. The  troopers  ceased  firing  at  him  accordingly,  and 
awaited  hia  return,  two  of  them  ridhig  a  little  way  into  the  river  to 
seize  and  disarm  him.  But  it  presenth  aMwared  thathis  purpose  was 
fcvenge,  not  safety.  As  beapproacbed  the  two  soldiers,  be  ctdlecfed' 
"  '  '   ^  strength,  and  discbaiged  a  blow  on  the  b     '    " 


a4ncb  tumbkd  him  trom^  hone.  Tbe  other  dn^oon,  a  stroac 
anisGular  sun,  had,  in  theWanwbile,  laid  hands  on  bim.  Buriey, 
IB  requital,  gnuped  his  throat,  as  a  dying  tiger  seiziis  his  prey,  and 
both  losing  the  saddle  ia  tbe  struggle,  came  headlong  into  tbe  rtw, 
and  were  swept  down  the  stream.  Tb«r  coone  mjght  be  traced 
by  the  blood  which  bubbled  up  to  the  surfeoe.  They  were  twice 
aeen  to  rise,  tbe  Dutchman  striving  to  svrim,  and  Buriey  olin^qf 
to  him  in  a  manner  that  showed  his  desire  that  both  should  pensh. 
Their  corpses  were  tak«n  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
river.  As  Balfour's  grasp  could  not  have  been  uoclencbed  Wittmot 
cuttb^  oS  his  bands,  both  were  thrown  into  a  basly  grave,  atffl 
marked  by  arudestopcndarpderqiitapb,"  (p,  381— 338.  vaL  ivO 
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.  Horton  and  Edith  Bellenger,  are,  of  coilnte,  afterwards 
happily  UDited. 

The  other  storj,  called  "  The  Black  Dwarf,"  only  occu- 
pies one  Tolume,  and  oeitber  in  pOint  of.intereat  nor  exe- 
eutioD,  is  to  be  compared  with  "  Old  Mortality."  The  in- 
dividua),  who  gives  a  name  to  the  piece,  is  a  deformed 
misanthrope ;  who  having  been  betrayed  in  a  love  affair  by 
his  bosom  friend,  retires  in  disgust  to  a  wild  waste,  called 
Mucklestane  Muir,  where  he  builds  himself  a  hut,  and  from 
the  singularity  of  his  person,  dress,  and  deportment,  is 
taken  by  the  iffiiorant  country-people  for  a  supernatural 
bein^,  who  holds  converse  witn  the  devil  and  fkmiliar 
spirits,  and  has  unlimited  power  over  the.  fortunes  afid  fates 
of  all  who  live  in  his  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  there  are 
veveral  parts  of  bis  conduct  that  bear  a  very  ambifuom 
ajmearance,  anti)  they  are  afterw&rds  explained. 

Near  to  the  place  where  the  Dwarf  has  settled  his- 
l»bitattan,  resides  a  Mr.  Vere,  in  a  sort  of  feudal  castle, 
wtRnB' bmUtitnl  daughter  is  in  love  with  a  young  man 
inmsd  Damsolifi',  who  bas  a  rival  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Fredertck  Langl^.  Mr.  Vere  U^  in;  truth,'  the  flriend  who 
had  injured  the  Black  Dwarf,  whose  real  name  is  Sir  Ed- 
fNird  Maiiley ;  and,  by  bis  interposition,  a  midnight  match 
between  Sir  E.  Langley  and  Miss  Vere  is  prevented.  Hi© 
discovery  is  made  in  the  chapet;  and  Vere,  who  had  heeu 
concerned  in  some  treasonable  plot^,  flies  to  France,  whil« 
young  EarnsclifF  and  Misi  Vere  are  married  with  lua  coa- 
8^1,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Black  Dwarf,  who, 
relirine:  into  undtseovered  seclusioii,  bestows  up'oQ  them' 
tfce  bulk  of  a  very  large  fortune.  This  story  possesses  con-' 
fiderable  capabilities;  but  tbe  fault  is,  as  in  the  fbrmer,  tfie 
ntultiplicatiDn  of  characters,  by  which  are  rendered  imper' 
feet:  the  following  fipecimen  is  taken  from  that  p&rt  of  the^ 
story,  in  which  the  Dwarf  intercepts  the  ceremony  where' 
Tere;  is  endeavouriug  to  compel  hn  daughter  to  marry  Srr 
P.  Langley. 

'-■*  The  clei^man  opened  his  prayer-book,  and  looked  to  Mr. 
Vere  for  tb«  signal  to  commence  the  service. 

; ''  '  PtDceed,"  »id  the  latter- 

".  But  s  voice,  as  if  proceeding  from  the  tomb  of  Lis  deceased 
mfe,  called,  in  such  loud  and  harsh  accents  te  awakened  every  echo 
is  the  vaulted  chapel, '  Forbear  r 

-  ".All  were,  mate  and  motionleis,  tiUa'  di>6mt  nrstle,  and  the' 
(j|aifa  of  swordi,  or  soaMtbing- resembling  it^  lAs  beard  ftom  Ibe- 
distant  apartmeot^.  ;  It  ueai«d.  almoMt  initautly. 
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•  '**  *  What  mm  de«k«  ia  IkhT  said  Sir  Frederick,  fi«rc^,  ^«ag 
EIIi«sUw  and  Mareschal  with  a  glance  of  malignant  suspicioa. ' 

"  '  It  tarn  be  but  Ibe  ftolie  of  auoie  intemperate  g»est,'  «aid  EUies- 
taw,  though  gi«atl<r^e<wfouiK)ed;  '  we  muitniake  larm  allawaaces 
fin  the  vxcen  «f  tbw  cVemng^  fratiTity.  ProcMd  wilk  tha  serricc' 
■  "  fiefbrc  tfac  clergymaii  couM  »bey,  the  lame  profaElNtiait  wfairh 
(boy  bwl  before  hcdrd,  was  repeated  fram  tbe  Mine  •|>ot '  Tbe 
female  attendants  screameil.  and  fied  from  the  chapel ;  the  gentle- 
Hen  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  Ere  the  first  mooient  of  enr- 
prise  bad  passed  by.  the  Dwarf  stepped  from  behind  tbe  DMxnnient^ 
^nd  placed  himwlf  full  in  front  of  Mr.  Vere.  The  effect  of  nx 
strange  and  hideous  an  apparition,  Jo  such  place  and  circumst^pce*. 
appsllMt  all  present,  but  seemed  to  annihilate  the  Laird  of  EUies- 
law.  who,  dropping  his  daughter's  arm,  staggered  against  the  nearest 
pillar,  and,  datping  it  with  his  hands  as  if  Ibi  ^ppon,  laid  bn 
Ww  against  the  eoknv. 

"  ■  WboistlrisfeiUvr  uidSir  FKderlck;  'mat  tftM  d«e*lw 
tftga  by  ihM  iirfrusiiMl' 

"  'Lt  HoaewhQee8wstattll.]mi..saidlbaDiTCrf.)«ithtbaptc»- 
:  MCticMay  which  usually  marked  Us  aSawier,  '  tiHtn  aaatft^ 
*  yQUOR  lady,  you  wed  oeitbw  tbe  hair«««  ^f  EUiealair,  dot  of 
Mautey-ball,  nor  of  Polvertou,  nor  of  one  iarrow  of  land,  atflesk  slie 
marries  with  my  consent;  and  1«  th«e  that  consent  shall  uerar  be 
gijeB.  pomi-^down  on  thy  knees,  and  thank  Heawo  that  tbo* 
ah  .{Rented  froin  wedding  qmlities  with  which  thui  hast  no  coo- 
<Jenii— portlouless,  tmtb,  .rirtue^  and  innofience.— And  thou,  baae 
■tgrtfc/  he  contiouedt.addTefNng  himself  to  Ellieslaw,  ■  what  k 
thy  MVetebett  luUerfage  nowt  Thou,  who  would'st  sell  tbj 
dmghter'  t^  mIkW  the«  irom  danger,  as  in  fcoiine  thou  woQld'st 
li«vt»lai»ai»dd«»ouredhM-lopre«erve  thy  own  vile  lift  I  Ay,  hide 
ttqi  4c«  with  tky  fauida ;  wefi  nuy'st  tboa  blusb  to  look  on  him' 
WHMf  body  IhoH  didat  cxius^  to  oluins,  his  bavd  to  guilt,  md  In 
KKd  to  m*my.  Sared  qux  4pfe  by  the  wrtne  of  her  who  caU» 
Ibee  nther,  ^  hence,  and  m«^  the  panjon  and  beuits  I  cotAr  em 
tb«  prpve  literal  coala^f  fira,  till  Ujy  Unia  is  t««Kd  aiMl  -scorclMd. 
like  mine,' 

"  Etlieslaw  left  the  ohapol  with  a  seslure  of  inule  dtm^" 
Cp.^»4— 337.  vt.1.1.)  ^  uoi^. 

We  do  ,not  think  tbe  state  in  which  these  rolunm  we 
writtM,  by  any  means  so  good  as  that  of  Gujr  Mrnierimr,' 
or  evea  the  Antiquary :  the  author  becomeH  a  little  nretns 
a«  he  gains  confidence  by  approbation  j  awl,  fur  nttelr 
English  roaders,  too  much  of  tbe  Scotch  iliaiMt  is  intev- 
liced  into  the  speeches.  It  i8:Soinetinteft  esapl^iMl,  how- 
CTWj  with  adquraMe- effgct;  aocording  to  «»e  ohnraeter  of 
Uw  M)#«i(^Ml  whoepeaks,  if;»Btm6lo  add  «liarBrtetVBtic 
feiwaty  to  the  ru^aiv  o»  tm^ky  t»  the  imioeenc«  of 
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jroirib,  and  ten^rneae  to  the  effusions  of  love.  On  other 
occasions  it  not  a  little  Wightens  the  comic  ^ect  of  rualse 
humour. 

While  ethibiting  the  maon^rB,.  the  author  has  endea^ 
Toured  also  to  employ  somethii^  of  the  lan^ua^  of  tba 
times :  he  describes,  hut  he  has  now  and  then  gone  /too  fa^ 
back  into  antiquity,  andha&broruehtforward  words  that  had 
even  then  been  loof^  obiolete.  The  error  was,  however,  on 
the  right  side,  and  it  would  be  adFontageoue,  if,  instead  of 
the  pKevailing.fiishion  of. imjiortiDg  French  terms,  we  re- 
sorted more  to  the  wetls  of  undefiled  English,  afforded  by 
onr  rider  writers.  . 


Akt.  VII. — DwcATUB  Leodiekbis,    or,  Ike  j   ^ 

of  the  ancient  and  populous  town  and  parUh  of  ^jeedes\ 

and  parts  adjacent,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of 
,,  York.     By   Ralph  Thoresby,  F.  R.  S.     The  second 

eiStion,  toUk  notes  and  additions.  Bt/  Thohab  Dcnham 
JffHiTAKEB,  L.L.D.  F.  R.  S.    Vicar  of  Wliatley, ' ani 

Rector  of  Hetf  sham.  Leeds,  Robinson  and  Son,  1816.  . 
I401DIS  and  G|.HGTE,  or,  aa  attempt  to  illustrate  the  dit' 

tricts  described  in  those  words  by  B 

embrace  the  lower  portion  of  jttedale 

tfier  with  the  entire  Vale  of  Colder,  w 

By  Thomas  Dunham  Whitakbi 

Vicar  of  H'haliej/,  and  Rector  of  Hi 

binson  and  Son,  1816. — folio,  pp.  4 

RlCHABD  the  First,  having  taken  a  bishop  during'  an 
engagement,  the  pope  immediately  applied  to  him  for  the 
restoration  of  Iiis  son.  The  king,  in  answer,  sent  the 
armour  of  his  right  reverend  captive  to  his  holiness,  with  this 
Iwief  recommendation,  "  See  now,  if  this  be  thy  son's  coat,  or 
Dot."  The  bishop  here  spoken  of,  most  assuredly  belonged 
to  the  church  militant,  so,  from  the  general  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  works  of  the  learned  and  reverend  editor  of 
the  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  we  must  refer  him  to  the  same 
order;  and,  had  it  been  permitted  in  modern  times,  for 
ecclesiastics  to  enter  into  the  profession  of  arms,  we  should 
not  be  at  gU  surprised  to  find  him  in  the  situation  of  his 
la itred  precursor.  Hishostility  ismoreundistinguisbin^thati 
is  at  all  usual  in  sect^EU*  contests ;  he  shews  it  towards  the 
leader  he  affects  to  fhllow,  he  erofHovs  it  against  the  suli- 
jedL  he  uodertak<!s  to  diecUEs,  and,  lae  the  knigfats>errant 
of  the  dark  ages,  this  sable  cbsmpion  seems  to  be-anxiout 
Cbit.  Rbv.  Vol,  IV.  Dec.  1816.  4  L 
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to'ttevt^Hliaa  ADtngBpiBt  in  ta»y  iirciUMi)  atad.ta  ini* 
tale'thMeby'intnHinBaod  dfefisnoej  ^h6  would  bedinpimJ 
to  p*BB  him  both  Dumolested  and  uoheeded. 

Bf  «  |i*riodiori  writsr  af  gseat  oepiiU  in  Ae  kst  ceti- 
Mvy^  a  lort  of  Bilitdrv  orgadiaation  wasf  tvcn  to  tfaectain 
tinilar  to  that  which  Pater  the  Orsat  awigaed  to  his  unl 
MiblniMtralon,  and  tlisy  w«n^  divldad  into  ganerab)  SbU* 
•fican,  v^  sDbdtcnim  Amatig  tha  fint,  wece.nciumad 
hi^kvpt,  deansj  and  aRh«daacon«}  witbthaaeooD^  w«ra  tlia 
doctors,- pwbeadaries,  and  aUebrobed  with  toariej  tkt 
mt  werawmpfebaDdad  id  tba  hunUea  daos'  of  •abalttfvb 
it  was  said  uien,  and  it  o^',  on  much  streogsr^oaiidiil 
bo  aoocrted  bow,  that  there  b^  b«^  "  a-grcat  exowdiog  of 
late  jears,  in  the  second  division  ;l'  such  numMYiiubrevetB 
knTina^Wn  granted  for  the  eonTersioti  bt  subaltotia  QBto 
«carf-^fi£er».  Bat  be  this  as  it  ma;,  to  the  tank  of  field 
<>fficers  our  priestly  editor  belongs ;  and,  with  caoBeiQua 
Gectirity,  he  flourishes  about. his  od^n^ive  weapon^  ihb 
-deftngfve  even  disdainiog  to  asaumf.  Il  will,  be  dpr  dtrtr 
to  examine,  if  he  po^e^s  that  ^i a vuluer ability  Vliitli'ro 
iadiscriniinate  challenges  Would  itiditiate,  or  ifbebfe  Sbl^ect 
teti»e  totftmon  infifmUiee  of  ordinary  MliM,  aad  liaUb  tt 
'MiM'Uidkfite  and  arer  like  otbefraeb,  wutltep  aabaltrata^ 
Hel^-oflScerB,  <tr  genefels^  lo-  ewety  walk  and  profeflmm-  M 
iift.     '■  .  

The  first  ot  the  vt^utfiea  of  this  t^endid  Work,  k  dificd 
ttte  Doeatas' Leodiefisis }  'th^  worthy  anttquaryi  tb-wboae 
labours  we  are  indebted  tot  it,  being  esttetMly  fcad  sf 
priacelj'  distinctions.  The  second-  is  entitled  Loidis  »wA 
^Inlete;  ia  order  to  permit  the  e^stension  of  the  groand,  or 
^o  illustrate  the  district  supposed  to  be  comiwehended  mkitx 
these  terms  bjr  the  venerable  Bade.  The  whole  is  inti^* 
iduoed.b}'  a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author,  IVlr.  Ralph 
Thoresbj,  woo  was  born  at  Leeds  In  the  year  KSSj  and 
.who  was,  aEler  the  .usual  school  ediicatiop,  placed  .wilb.  a 
-nierc^Dt  for  instruction,  in  commerce^  but,  even  at'thie 
,earl^  perio^j  his  .lave  of  anUtluities,  interfered  with  Iiia 
.trading  pursuits..  Ho  was,  in  1678,  introduced .iitto  t!be 
rodutotins -house  of  a  person  at  Amsterdam,  to  be  furAtf 
tnformea  on  subjects  of  foreign  traffic,  -and,  at  tbe  s8Bie-tiiiie» 
\to  acquire  the  French  and  t>iitch  languages.  TWs  situafioa 
.he  setunfi  also  to  have  turned  to  accouut.only  for  .the  oluect 
.of  his  favourite  study  I  and  Uius,  baviag  t^tained  one  di^ 
jifct  Q^  the  Teijtonie  language,  he  tiecafie  a  skilfiil.etyiBO> 
.  Jogist  m  tl^i  Saxon  local  nanfes  at  liome,  \ij  vrhiA  ts  .WM 
greafly  assi^te'd  in  his  topogrsphical  enquiries.'     ' 
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'  NotfritWtandia^ -liii  disiiiclkistion  to-coauniHTe',<«>vth« 
decease  of  his  &tfaer,  he  undeitoflb  tba  rasrcaotile  coneemv 
of  th»  bouse;  and  tUe. staple  trade  of  the  tmarR  of  Leeds 
beinR-n  a  state  of  tenivoraij  dopvessian^  he  psichaaedliit 
fineeaoB  in  tlie  conpany  of  Hanbu^ti  owvchaata.  In  I684,f 
he  married ;  'and  luetaiaing  ssoie  iosi^  about  this  period,  ii« 
withdrew  faioHelf  entirely  froa  trade,  oad  devoted  hiaisel^ 
ymoet  exoldaiv^y,  to.  the  itad^  fer-  wbidi  be.bfid  m^-*. 
tracted  so  early  an  ardent  aad  uncAnqueratdo  pasBioa." 

'  AboM-thiff  time,  areli|;ioua.chaiig<»oc<tiiivad  ia<th»inu)d 
of  Mr-  Thoresby)  to=  wbieb  his  letinud  «ditiir:atCacfce»vsi^ 
ffeeai  ioipetttBce,  and  liie  public  have  retkaon  to  rojoira  M 
it^  :Biiie«  it  IB'  probable^  that  had  mot  this  riteratio^  .takes 
p^cB,  we  ehoud  Iwt  have  bosa  fitvetired  with  Dv.  W>hitr 
•^■"e  iaminnuB  eitposition  of  the  fves^pt  .work,^  aiMfi; 
vWBld  have  Iweithit  diatdeliDation  to:follow  thestme  of  « 


"jA,^r.  tfie  accession  of  King  June?,  and  w£en  his  'conduq^ 
lioWeTer  plausible  towards  thb  DisseUterR,  threatened  the  hifp  ijf 
protestantism  in  all  i^  den0min»tioii3 ;  he  became  norp  fr^f^kx^^i 
hfa  attendance  upon  the  Wrsfait^  of  the  estab)ished'churcb.'''f'hr 
Ifctf  fa£  had  two  reasons  :  first  the  learned  and  excellent  disodthieir 
•f'hit'IHitidh  DHDiiter,  Mr.ltlHner;  and  second^,  aJcbeAHM  i«g»' 
latioa  ta  luf^Hirt  by  his  cettatMancemK}  exam^«  tDatciiarefai.ls 
die  ecwbttoee  of  mUch  it  was  widcat'  that  the  Dinaitm  wihM 
iaaUybeiiideWed-fir-tbetrAMn.  j        . 

.  «9uttfaeamw 
«i«l,'bf>rBjthi3p« 
9]^>atieac«.  All' 
were  jnad.withtl 
temper,  mid  its  i 
revolution  took  p 
by  a  minister,  «\ 
ToHc  was  filled 
anUijaai?  aouap 
acQmjbgtiuice  9t 
I«e^ft  a  nw,  «a 

5itab&hed  ^barpb.  Tp.  jtlufpt  pwww  J^  'Wwwifiw*^  hi»  nw^w 
iQg  .a^rii{{4«a  op  (bp  ^v*l»jwt  pf  upeptir*. :lo«»%P>"ty-  I^»  jW« 
fK^hiphiop  in  puticvb^,  ^jf^y^i^B^^f^iri^^tSl^iinli^^f^i^l!^ 
mil  ibgr:h»9i'guneatstht>  fihwcb  ftwiUy  aw^wsed  fi  [w«sel^  aiIw 

ft^  ^ifwnauE  |)y-b)f>  :rfrlwsti4»mfUa4:tttmailMnt*."  (l^viii,;sejU;i.> 

'We'fiaVe  quoted  litis  pdBeage,  noC  to  g^  out  of  Mtr.'lvfff 
to  nuke  any  comment  upon  it,  for  it  would  not  be  wimu 
tti' dmbtiOBu  )bnt  ito  Ae«r  the  ^pitit  laiod  tomfiir  »A^  jrkich 
the  reverend  editor  treats  persons  of  a  di&noit  p  "~ 
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Snm  Ae  MteUuhment,  (^  which  we  sdnit  bin'tvlw  t 
)«ani«l  and  hooouraUe  member. 

lo  the  yew:  1721  was  published  by  Mr.  Thoresby  the 
Vicam  Leodienais,  ftom  hiaregard  to  the  church  of  Ins  owa 
paiieb,  and  the  mmsiy  emineiit  divines  who,  -  acoonlinf  -to 
the  ezpreauonof  the  editor,  hadpretidedoverit^  in  l?4Js 
OB  the  16th  of  October,  when  he  wai  in  hn  sixly-eig^ 
jear,  a  paralytic  stroke  terminated  his  life,  which  had  bfr< 
Mtre  been,  threatened  by  a  sinular  attack. 

The  editor  admits  that  the  koowle^e  of  -  the  astiser  !■ 
dw  Gtreek  and  Latin  languages  was  not  incoDnrfersUe,  yet 
he  oWeets  that  it  "  partook  of.  the  nature  \»f  bis  nriginal 
IveeAng,  and  was  scarcely  that  of  a  roan  who  bad  been  tc- 
gularly  educated  as  a  scholar." — Dr.  Wfaitaker«o  reUwtandy 
applies  the  language  of  approbation,  that  be  ever  nrriaa 
anxious  to  throw  in  a.  kind  of  set-off  to  coBBterbalaace  it. 
**  Mr.  Thoresby,"  says  he,  "  was  attentive  to  the  relf^aai 
instruction  of  nis  chiUren,.  and  to  the  moral  char8eter.«f 
his  seiTantn — a  class  of  the  community,  who  at  thatHBtte 
bad  SMne  regard  to  char&ctet,  and  some  endurance  of  -iw> 
atraint,"  We  see  no  occasion  for  this  obtrusive  exerciae«f 
aaperity  towards  that  portion  of  sociaty  which  has  ewwigh 
to  aunr  from  the  difficulties  of  situation,  Trithniit  hnTJhga 
Ihrtbar - eaareiw  of  patieaoe  Irom  the  arrogaBce,  rnatimft, 
aad  iigiHtiee,  of  thosa  who  ncoiiaie  to  be -their  anperiow ; 
hut  nie  diipmition  is  never '  more  severely  triesf  Am 
whea  this  humiUatioo  is  atteopted  by  those  from  whon  tte 
emsolatitHie  of  religien  are  mpected,  and  who  are  taa^M 
lo  modeirate  the  pride  of  rank  and  wealth  b^  the  in^itn^ 
tions  of  that  sacred  volume,  in  which  we  read,  "  The  rich 
and  poor  meet  together;  the  Ijord  is  the  inaker  nf  tV^ 
•U.'' 
.   Id  the  conclusioD  of  the  life  the  editor  says,     i  .   ..  . 


To  confirm  what  has  already  been  observed  of  the'  n 

y  of  oar  anUtnr's'disposirion,  two  or^nal  letien'are  sobt 

fint  tnm  TolaAd,  m>4  the  wcond,  id  answer  toi^'ft  ' 


by,  hq^  bmioaraMe  to  bb-temperasa  man,  ^ 

ftsaCJiiutian.  IWctia  biitfiM reproof  whiA  it  inaeriM-a'pm^ 
dactd  net  only  ont  of  respect  to  the  aBtbor*SBKaMMy,' but  to-ptf 
*»  ahane  some  of  tte  corretpondents  of  m  later  onb^ever  (fliihwO 
Tbofetby,  though  teo  nuch  addialcd  to  pan^yric.  iHiilihiiii  -to 
AUtu  iw^iBfidel.  b^ufftan  ii^((d  had  ftdteaed  Jhto."  <pt.n-T«i 

U.ngU  hv  in^patil,  from  -aia  Hitwiwt.lhiH'  |^ 
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Tfioresby  liad  wfaoHy  abandoned  the  gentlenetH  of  hie  nst- 
tttre,  pnd  employed  the  Ungua^  of '  indignRtion  and  ab- 
Iiorrence  at  (his  free-tbinker ;  but  hie  reproof  was  the 
nost  mild  that  could  be  resorted  to,  and  was  coupled 
-with  terms  of  the  highest  commendatioo :  "  1  am  parti- 
cularly pleased,"  be  remarks,  *'  with  one  expression  in 
jour^B,  that  there  were  no  parties  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, ior  I  am,  as  you  kindly  obser re,  an  honest  man,  (let 
toe  add,  simple  and  plain-hearted,)  and  can  converse  with 

freat-eaee  and  setia&ction,  with  both  high  and  low  (though 
wooldwish  all  distinctione  were  laid  aside,)  and  have' 
(MwrMpoadents  of  all  denominations,  but  you  will  par- 
doa  me  for  wishing  that  a  gentleman  of  so  much  fauma- 
nity,  learning,  and  curiosity,  was  in  one  point  more  of  the 
s^itiments  of  the  catholic  church.  Pardon,  Sir,  this  single 
expretnon,  as  proceeding  from  the  affectionate  desires  of  a 
flwfrfe  recluse  in  bis  country  cell,  where  he  prays  for  peace 
and  truth,  and  the  wetHire  of  all  mankind." 
t./Afffirst  ntlume  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  coo- 
msta  of  what  is  properly  calted  the  topogra[Ay  of  the  Iowa 
wd  parish  of  Leeds;  and  the  other  is  a  catalogiie  of  the 
antiquitiea,  and  of  (he  natural  and  artificial  rarities  of  A&. 
Ad^  Thoresbj,  tbe  author.  The  former  commetic^-wiA 
■IB  scMMiDt  of  the  town  and  manor  of  Leeds,  arrd  then  pro- 
eeedatD  tbe  different  pbidesassigned.to  the  parochial  limita^ 
^  tending  to  shew  the  conirnratively-bumble  conditionef 
tbese  ri^  and  popiiloas  districts  at'  the  close  of  the  sevtM" 
temth,  and  commeoceinent  of  the  eighteenth  century^  wben 
tbis  production  was  indited.  The  greater  proportion^  by  &r^ 
is  devoted  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  principal  families  of  tbe 
■eighboarhood,  and  we  cannot  even  get  orer  the' descnp- 
iioD  ffivM  in  the  first  page  without  the  intrusion  of  tbiuB 
iwneMogies,  the  inlroduotioB  of  which  would' ailbrdverjp 
Htde- entertainment  or.  iiatructian  to  the  generality  of  rea^ 
dersv  :WeehoiUd  have  thought  Ihat  the  editor  mwlUhaivft 
incorparated  the  addenda  of'bis  own  with,  the  b^'  of  tlut 
worfc,  conbeoting  tbe '  respei^lve  subjects  with  the  local  cir-< 
cdmstaocas  to  wbid» .  tbej  ^  be^on^ ;  but  it  wiU  bavebeaai 
■een'by  an  extract  we  lunie  befere  supi^ied,  that  this  geb- 
I  was  .  priacipBlly  influenced  by  the  "  importnoate 
d>of.tbe  pFeeeot  generation  for  the  integrity. of  an 
ltoxt,V>and  for  Ibis  be  has  endured  the  reprinting  of 
the  "  sepulchml  trash;"  and  each  <is  his  apology  for  iM 
lloing  what  the  author  would  certainly  hove^  tfditB  tb« 
ttoaue^to  dofln^  he  pneMsawJ  fha  psw  (q>f6rtiuut]r..WiUi 
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regard  \<i  ilw  ^  t^pulefarri  ttaA,"  we'haTfe  a  modf*  nrfrigadl' 
fi>r  his  dwindination  to  mA  reteareltes  in  hk  Hiatovj  and 
Antiquity  of  the  Deanerj  of  Craven.  "  lli^  work,"  h* 
says,  ^  IS  fcr  from  cantaiRing  a  comidete  collectioD  of  HtB. 
epMapbB.  The  author,  indeM^  wodd  kare  had  the  coin- 
tflaanc«  of  some  of  his  predeoeesora-had  lie  opeaed  a  cbrre" 
spondence  with  sextona  and  parisb-derka,  for '-an  entiiv 
asaortnient  of  these  wares.  But  from  such  ua^sliBguwfa- 
iag  aocuiDDlntion  of  '  sepntekral  traelt,'  iBdiScaaaoe^  ecof 
Domy,  and  taite,  alike  revolted."  (He  iM&kt  kave  avoided 
tbro«rin;  nire  even  at  4ke  lav  brethren  of  his  own  drier.y 
'*  These,"  ke  contiouee,  inda%ing  in  another  way  the  anne 
s]^«*etic  temper,  "  are  consigned  t«  Bome  fiitnre  kseera^ 
pber;  who,  at  the  diatanoe  perhaps  of  two  centDries,  vieir- 
log  tbe  figures  of  the  last  gBneraHoa  tfareagh  the  mtats  of 
antiquity,  may  behold  them  dilated  isto  giants  of  wisJoit 
and  lirtue.  Distance  and  indistiactoeas  w«  great  asoreaa 
of  the  sublime." 

WiUi  regard  to  the  MoMeura  Tboresfiysmun,  w»'AMa 
■o  d««bt  tfat  it  QVght  niicdly  to  have  bam  eadaded,  sot* 
wiliistandiag  the  notes.  aadaodiliMU  for  wtachtlw.  learMad 
•dittH*  talcea  ureltt,  aad  wlMcknetaa  are,-a8  .ia  the  fomer 
awt'of  thea— ic  iwhwey  irery  few  in-mwnber,  "  ratimmlm 
W«arg«fa  vtPto,''MidnotwDrtk  thelitlia^aceduiyoflaiiqr- 
It-na  melawAoly  tratb  for  tba  parefcasan,  tkat  ttia  ftiiw  . 
'  la  «Btak^ne  at  an  antiqMariaB,  wbo  ■Iwed  aq  bnadreA 
■a  ago,  aod  <wkkk  was  sold  long  nece  hyavettosfae 
V.f  aoMiU  have  bet^  again  intruded,  with  all  tke'daa»- 


i;atioM  pf  -type,  maiviB  and  paper,  and  with  the  embcUtA- 
■anta  of.  a  nespeolaDle  aalist,  fw  no  onp  purpose'  bat  to 
nagaify  tim  bulk  at  the  .eonoecn,  and '.  the  charge  of  jtUa 


•■panewenndertalHng.    At  least,  ^  for,  thie '!  oaatcaAum" 
•f.  Iks  .oogitial  test  ^  repeat  the  Aeliaate  c^raanaa.  «f 


tbe 'CditmO 'Wieadd  Iwvs  seen..andared  laitliont. pa», 
■ohaiiUaA  *o*  WLiftoat  iMariaoa  aonsa<}ueBc*B.    If  toe  reg 
to  ftbe  (nMerwBtida  of  Ae  "  origioiil  toatV  is  topMacna 


thejiiaoanl'of  ttlw'puaviUtiea  i^"aailitie<'  aa.Qr.WUtor 
berjbaait)  of  aueh  a  areihJ  ■  ii  i  caMattar  as  he  ideaeribaa  Ifcv 
Tfaqreafajr  to  be,  vra  ^ape  fliii  amcbicvoas  mrtiaHty  foe 
ori^aflb  yrHl  be  afaaodobt^ j  as  lOthormae  atnr  lifacariea  'vill 
ha  KllaA  ifitk  materiala  jet  man  d^rading  and  ofieaaitra 
th49  tbiB^.aapokbnd  ^^ealk"  ^ap^ied  by  iKstdBsaad  paziA 
afarka,  tsavfadKand  to  'vkaditUe'doetor  eapmssessoch  a 
wdent  antipaliir. 
Mr.  Xbmak^  |n»^  left  tbe  Aiatoriaal  jpart  of  hia  work 
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unfixisb^d,  it  wn  the  avte  desirable  that  tbi^  wbieh  foraa 
tite  most  interesting  p«rtion  of  the  undertakiDg,  dioiild  be 
completed,  and  in  tltfriBecondToliime,  to  which  we  are  now 
[mtceedinr,  this  purpose  has  been  in  some  respects  veiy  mi' 
outelr  and  abty  accomplished,  aiul  with  a  patience  of  re- 
search, .as  well  as  a  bofdnesB  of  execution,  that  does  greaf 
credit  to  the  learned  compiler.  Tbee^itor,inthi8  second  vo^- 
lume,  does  not  strictly  cQnliue  himself  to  the  limits  of  hi* 
author,  but  be  extends  his  iUuatrations,  as  we  before  ioti- 
VDated,  to  the  tract  of  couatry  deoQnuiaated  by  Bede  I^idis 
Biid.£lmete,  which  is  supposed  to  include  the  lower  portiOnt 
of  Aire-dale  and  Wfaarfe-dale, together  with  the  entire  vale 
of  Calder,  in  the  county  of  YorK.  He  does  not  evea  con- 
fine himself  wholly  to  these  limits,  but  IVora  Bradford  hft 
Eroceeds  to  Halifax,  bearing  upon  Whalley,  in  order  that 
e  may  connect  the  present  with  his  former  enquiries,  wbich^ 
with  the  history  of  Cmven,  already  mentioned,  will  sopplf 
information ,  regardioc  more  than  oae-fourtb  part  of  the 
lire  county  of  lS>rk. 


••  This  tract,"  he  says,  "  though  mrt  atrongty  marked  by  nMnrC^ 
'hiat  fmm  being  deficient  in  natural  beauties.  It  embnicesa  poitioA 
^Tnost  the  lowest,  and  therefore  at  (east  the  most  fertile  poraon)  ef 
ntrec  nortbem  vaflies,  watered  foy  the  Crider,  the  Ate,  and  the 
Wharf.  CoBUQOiciDg  with  the  junctiea  of  the  two  former  at  Cw^ 
tleford,  it^pursues  the  line  «f  tli^  fir&t  to  the  point  at  whic^,  after  a 
cour&e  of  twenty  miles,  it  issues  ftom  the  eastern  cxtiieniity  of  the 
bsrishr  of  Halifax.  From  Castleford  the  Are  traced  upward  by 
Leeds,  tbe  principal  subject  of  this  work,  conducts  us  to  the  point 
at  which  in  that  valley  the  history  ofCmven  terminated  to  the  souths 
Stretching  in  the  hert  place  over  the  high  groudds  which  boortd  the 
'Vallies  of^re  and  Wharf,  this  enquiry  will  ex^d  to  HarWood  (a 
'Scene  of  elej^nce  and  antiquity  sufficiently  impottaot  to  jii^fy  -a 
-wider  deviation,)  and  ranging  to  the  nortbeni  cxIraKty  of  the  fiHMl 
ofOtley,  will  tarBHBate,  Ibra  titnilBTTeason,  withlbeliMilsof  ifli* 
:)eji,  At  the  eirtrewity  of  the  parish  of  BMdfonl  'A  will  tttaob  vfan 
4he  pariah  mf  Whalley,  and  (betefoK  ^soaoect  itsdif  with  aawthsc 
.woHe:  but  the  conuectioD  would  bavabeea  DBpfe  iiomnlet«  bad  not 
ihe  csteoMve  and  iatereetuig  j>arisb  of  tialiJiix,im<]uestiDnahly  a  por- 
1am  af  the  great  Sa^on  pansh  of  Dewsbury,  and  consequently  the 
whole  vale  of  Cdlder  up  tp  its  wurce  near  oiy  own  residence,  oeeu 
focett^led  by  the  sluggish  labours  of  its  own  antiquary.  In  adopt- 
ing a  pljui  GO  comprehensive,  I  willin^y  submit  to  the  necessity 
which  it  imposes  of  tresuiiiig  the  several  subjects  less  in  detall'thati 
lias  become  f^shbnabl^  in.  works  Of  modern  topography;"  (p.  1, 
Vor.if.)  ■ 
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SoDKchfiv  the  Unul»withTMp«et  to  aptxe;.omOmn' 
strictioas  the  editor  impoaed  upon  hitnaelf  with  regard  to 
■wtfaod,  he  thus  speaks  muler.  the  iafiueiKe  of  hia  natiml 
aapeiity. 

"  In  fonner  works  I  have  been  scdued,  ant)  I  plead  gniltj  to  the 
charge,  of  faavinit  given  too  much  importance  to  objects  compan- 
lively  tTTfliDK>  Tb»  iaherent  sin  of  nKiqMiies,  boides  tbe  gmt 
evil  of  proaaciog  bulky  Tohmci  on  iutgects  scueely  aiteiesliBg 
bcyoed  tbe  contaa  of  a  MMle  puisfa,  is  attewled  by  SBOther  tntw- 
gicMion  agsNut  the  nla  of  good  Mtt,  nundy,  thid  of  niiifmiin 
slnuMt  cqiul-iiBpactiBoc  od  wl  ndijeet*.  so  that  initettd  of  *v^hrf 
tbe  jncw,  wbich  it  iBpoatiblc,  it  depienes  by  the  stupid  equality 
of  jt^  jpeguds  what  i*  inlly  great.  On  tlw.otfer  hand,  il  b  not  bre- 
vitv  alone,  even  though  purchased  by  the  n^eotioo  of  trifling  de^ 
t^ilS)  that  will  be  able  to  confer  interest  on  a  topographical  wnrfc. 


Tbe  wretched  thing»  which,  if  they  were  more  bnef  than  tb^  are, 
would  be  nothing, — things  entitli^  themselves  Guides,  Tours, 
Desciiptiotis,  &c.  must  nut  be  permitted  to  boast  tfaemgdves  hi  Ihe' 


absence  of  prolixity.  They 'we  at  an  infiiute  distance  between  Ibe 
dnlleit  detaib  of  rcgulaT  topegni^;  Ignorance  of  dK  M^fM 
bsgBlliim  parpclualtBunoBcn,  mirtakes.in  chroBalagy  and  ta  i£a^  " 
tioo,  togietbtt  with  intbedUty  and  clondineaa  of  undentiBdiu^  na 
Boic  permit  such  trash  to  as[Hre  to  tbe  name  of  ti^kigr^fayt  Ibtn  n 
v«ger  of  a  catbedral  is  allowed  to  nnk  wilb  annquanea."  (p.  3, 
vol  ii.) 

Tin  Dr.  in  enumerating  the  different  persons  ^o  were 
edoeatedat  the  Grammar  SUiool  at  Leeds,  mentiiniB  Mr. 
"nieophilus  Lindsey,  Ticar  of  Catterick,  aa  "  an  boaest 
and  amiable  man,  but  of  perplexed  uhderstandiog  and  scro- 
poloofl  oonscience,  who  forBook  bis  fonner  connectToOB  and 
the  cbnrcfa  of  England  for  an  Unitarian  chapel  in  £ssez- 
■treet."  Whether  a  scrupulous  conscience  be  amimtr  the 
crines  that  the  reverend  editor  should  impute  to  Mr.  Tbeo- 
jAiluB  Liadsey,  it  is  not  at  ^  onr  business  or  indinatton  to 
enquire,  bet  in  justice  to  this  venerable  dissenter;  who  it 
described  here  to  be  of  a  per^exed  anderstandnig,  w« 
ought  to  say,  that  if  he  were  pre-eminentibr  an;  qualities^ 
it  was  for  the  clearness,  streneth  and  soondness  of  his  un- 
derstanding, which  he  has  abundantly  exhibited,  both  in 
his  discourses  and  writTngs.  He  was  so  fiir  of  a  scrnpnloas 
conscience,  that  he  was  guiltj  of  another  offence  into  wMeh 
the  editor  is  in  no  danger  of  felling ;  he  resigned  his  vicar- 
age, and  its  emolumentE,  with  vei^  flilltering  enectatioM 
Of  preferment,  and  when  afterwards  with  his  wife  Be  arrived 
in  town,  his  whole  proper^,  real  or  penoiial,  was  reduced 
to  two  sfaittiiigi  and  sixpence. 
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'  Tlilt  Vicarof  Whdller,  in  hi^  account  oS  the  p«rtth  of 

Birstall,  adverts  to  anotner  distinguished  personage  of  the 
sBlBe  peraa'adion  ih  these  terms^ — "  It  deserves  to  be  re- 
cordea  that  at  Fieldhead,  near  Birstall,  in  1733,  was  bora 
Df>  Joseph  Priestly,  of  whom  it  ia  noteasjtodecide  whether 
bis  writiogB  hare  been  more  servieeable  to  philosophy,  or 
more  pernicious  to  religioti."  If  Dr.  Whitaker  had  taken 
the  trouble  to. peruse  botb  the. philoiopfaical  and  reHg'ioDi. 
inNrks  of  this  ingenious  and  intelligent  peraon,  he  would 
not  have  subjseled  bim  to  this  invidious  notice. 
'.  A  reduce  scholar,  who  has  confined  bis  attention  to  topo> 
graphical  antiquitieB,  may  require  to  be  in(<n*med,  that 
Uiere  were  few  branches  of  human  pursuit  to  the  growth 
and  loKuriance  of  which  Dr.  Priestly  did  not  in.  some  way 
contribute,  and  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  applied  so  largdy 
inartsand  manufactures,  in  medicine,  and  in  domestic  life, 
he.istheparent^uid  fouoder;  grounding  his  discoveries  on: 
tuA  and-  experiment,  he  was  ena))led  to  detain,  examine^ 
ilftriniptfiTi  and  restore  the  most  subtle  fluid  in  nature;' 
•adhe,-  ir  a  more  sub^andid  sense  than iAxti  wbidi .woft to; 
tlwjooDteinpIation  of  the  post. 

Gives  to  airv  nothing  .,     ! 


A  local  habitation  and  a 

With,  respect  to  his  attammentS'  in  the  teamed  laninuigss,. 
his  eontroveny  with  Dr.  Horsley  is  before  the  public,  and 
perhaps  we  are  of  opinion,  as  lar  as  we  can  presume  to  forBt 
a  judgment  between  such  competitors,  that  in  the  Greek  the 
teshop  was  more  ^  at  heme ;''  but  we  know  that  a  student 
more  laborious  was  never  known  than  his  opponent,  and  a. 
Buwe  successful  one  has  rarely  been  found ;  yet,  unlike 
■Daoy  Bcbolars  of  the  present  age,  who,  in.  disease  of  miad. 
and  body,  in  pride  and  indolence,  gout  and  plethora,  cloo* 
a  moraine  of  glory  by  an  evening  of  darkness,  he  could  say 
with  the  Athenian  lawgiver, — 

When  we  saw  this  veteran  in  philosophy  and  eruditiOBy 
at  'An  advanced  period  of  life,  in  Uie  town  which  is  the  cen- 
tral point  c^'Dr.  Whitaker's  circle  of  inquirf ,  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  reading  throughout  the  0\a  Teetaoieiit  in  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Chaloee  (ai  the  third  time,  Jjet  the 
Vicar  dTWhalley  and  Rector  of  Heysham,  say  as  much  of 
kis  own  respect  for  the  eacred  Writugsy  aad  ons  nede  of 
Ceit.  Rev.  Vol.  XV,  Dec.  Ibl6.  4  M 
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pnUe  for  hw  iMrmsg  and  pietj  shall  not  be.ntlHeteid% 
Dettomd. 

-  In  the  course  of  hia  notice  of  the  nsefdl  estabUBhtDeoti 
at  Leeds,  the  Doctor  tella  us,  that  the  "  National  School  is  a 
etmvenient  and  haadttoine  edifice,  adapted  for  the  instroctuiB 
of  3S0  poor  boys,  and  180  poor  prls,  on  Dr.  Bell's,  c»-  th* 
Madras  system,  and  has  been  erected  on  the  scite  of  the 
Uthe  bam  belonging  to  the  rectory  of  Ijeedi,  asd  near  to 
the  parish  church."  We  sincerely  join  in  the  <oiaaaad>' 
tion  applied  to  the  late  vicar  of  I^eos,  tbe  Rev.  P.  Hadd<n, 
(with' whom  we  were  not  wh<dly  unacquainted),  aadtiw 
other  lessees  of  these  prenuses,  and  we  heartily  wish  Mm- 
oese  to  the  undertaking ;  bat  among  the  doMgaed  oniasMM, 
wbieh  are  very  frequent  in  this  work,  from  feelii^  whidh 
least  of  all  shonld  .be  indulged  with  regard  to  darttaUe 
ipstitntions  devoted  to  public  instruction,  wc  are  sorry  Is 
see  that  of  the  Lancasterlan  establishment,  althot^  it  h^d 
the  priority  in  point  of  time,  and  ahbougb  the  veir  ezisteaee 
of  the  former  prot»bly  depended  on  the  nrmprtitina  mgitri 
bytbe  latter,  not  a  syllable  is  mentioned.  *.  -  ^- 

Tbe  Doctor  next  proceeds  to  narrate  the  hiatoir  of  the 
town ;  and  here  it  la  extremely  remarkable  that  he  gina 
BO  account  c^the  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce,  as  tkqr 
have  been  condut:ted  with  such  extraordinary  abilitj  and 
■BCcesB  in  this  place  and  its  neighbourhood.  We-mi^,  ia 
•oine  degree,  account  for  Ms  neglect  in  this  particnlar,  m 
vt  length,  when  he  approaches  tbe  close  of  his  work,  (vo^ 
li.  p.  3S0.)  sensible  probably  of  this  deficiency,  he  ae- 
knowledges  his  little  partiality  to  tnanu&ctures,  and,  in  his 
lliiual  contemptuous  style,  he  adverts  to  "  the  inquisittve- 
ness  and  petulance,  the  licentiousness  and  presumption  <^ 
&e  manuucturer."  In  the  generality  of  his  unsociu  dispo- 
ation,  he  even  comprehends  the  peaceful-labourw  in  the 
isAA,  whose  habitudes  he  describes  under  the  terms  "the 
keavy  ox-iike  stupidity  of  the  mere  husbuidman."  -  Thoe 
is  no  class  or  order  of  society,  the  higher  distinctions,  and 
the  members  of  the  church  excepted,  that  in  some  (onn  or 
other  has  not  tbe  misfortune  to  be  exposed  lo  the'derisifla 
pf  tbe  Vicar  of  WhaKey  and  Aee'tor  of  Heysbam.     Id  the 

Krt  of  the  publication  to  which  we  are  now  referri^, 
pours  forth  his  lamentations  over  one  of  tbe  most 
beneficial  improvements  of  modwn  times,  good  road^ 
which  has  rendered  oommunicatifm  throughout  die  kiog- 
dom  both  easy , and  safe,  ,a;id  h|ts  facilitated  that  inter- 
ccuHve  which  is  absolutely  necessaiy  tq  liie  prsaperitji  of 
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tfvery  trading  eountrj.  His  notions  of  authority  are  8d 
veiy  peculiar,  tbat  we  cannot  avoid  quoting,  for  theasiuse- 
ment  of  the  reader  the  followins  curious  argumentative  ob- 
BervatioDs,  in  tbe  course  of  which  iie  boldly  recommends  that 
power  be  trusted  in  as  few  hands  as  poesible,  and  that  lai^ 
•moluments  be  conferred  for  its  exercise. 

"  Afte>  nJJJ*  though  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  the  fact  is  cer- 
tafady  tiue,  tniit  danfer  in  travfUing  is  propoitiooably  iucreased  a* 
tlu  appeanace  of  it  is  removed,  la  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that 
June  swifiaeas  was  impossible,  and  necessity  itself  taught  a  lesson  of 
candoB  and  oircumspectioa  both  to  man  and  beast.  The  returns  of 
GOiDDer's  inqutsti  within  these  districts  for  the  Inst  fifVy  years  woiUd 
|»avc,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  increased  number  of  casuallies  is 
louch  giester.  than  the  increase  of  population.  If  the  sober  and 
prudent  can  travel  now  with  greater  security  than  heretofore,  which 
IS  Ten  doubtful,  the  lower  orders  of  people  are  never  prudent,  and 
Iwt  aiWays  sober.  Lay  out  before  such  thoughtless  creatures  a  road 
like  a  laue-course  and  you  produce  raees  innumerable,  in  whicb  a 
faM  ■  writ  tike  that  of  a  slow  beast  under  its  burden,  but  productive 
aloMst  of  Hidden  death. 

:  "  The  BMdnn  device  of  turi^ike  roads  has  been  productive  of 
iRaaoBwIous  mode  of  authority  grounded  on  no  very  deep  or  clear 
views  of  human  nature.  The  trust  of  managing  these  coacems  is 
to  numerous  bodies  of  men  unpaid,  and  thcreibre  not 
!  to  act,  and  when  actiqg,  liable  to  no  account  of  their 
This  is  wrong  in  every  point  of  view,  for,  in  tbe  fir^ 
ttlace,  fear  of  reproach  is  d  much  stronger  principle  tfaan  a  sense  of 


duty ;  but  fear  of  reproach  when  divided  among  a  midtitude  is 
reduced  almost  to  oothing.  In  the  next  place  these  persons,  at 
least  those  of  them  who  are  most  forward  in  their  exertions,  ai^ 


chosen  wit  of  a  ctess  of  society  above  » trifling  remuneration,  and 
1>eneath  that  high  feeling  of  bonoor  which  keeps  men  within  tbe 
line  of  du^  from  tbe  very  sense  of  iodependence.  True  piriicy  dio- 
^ J....  .1.  J r.L.:.  .  , » :_  ..  c.^  J,^ 


tfltes  a  otmduct  MA  very  reverse  of  tias :  trust  power  in  as  few  fa 
tbem  well  for  the  discharge  of  tbeir  duty,  and  pt 
IT  the  wilful  breach  of  it.    To.  this  it  m^  be  oW 


as' possible,  pay  tbem  well  for  the  discharge  of  tbeir  duty,  and  ponish 
theai  severely  for  the  wilful  breach  of  it.    To.  this  it  m^  be  oW 
d  that  tbe  magistrates,  agaidst  whom  there  is  surely  no  eeoara) 


nuaeofconmlainC  are  themselves  unpaid.  I  Mswer,  thattaeyan 
prndi'  How  I  not  by  the  despicable  or  penucious  considcfatioD  <tf 
mxtevy  God  forbid  1  but  by  tne  possessiq^  of  power  and  influence 
in  tbeir  respective  iie^bourhoods,and  by  the  cMuciousness,!  tnis^ 
tbat  sn^  power  is  for  the  most  put  impartially  exercised,  and  sucb 
vSueoce  beneficiallv  employed.  It  most  also  be  aidded,  in  order  to 
lake  off  the  force  of  the  oomparisoD,  that  magistntes  either  aet  sii^lj 
«t  na  very  simdl  nonbets  tofetber,  and  tboefore  tbe  Umk,  when- 
«wr<kaamd,  fidia  wtth  maJMi  gntler  weigbt  upon  n^ndoala,  t« 
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tm  oathimg  of  "the  g*""**  wyrtatiwi  ariwag  fiwrn  teinte^wi» 
iife."  (p.  81—82,  vol.ii.) 

Be  almost  justifies  the  cominotion  to  wliicTi  lie  alludes  m 
S  rormer  paBaag;e,  and  we  should  even  be  inclined  to  con- 
clude, from  his  language,  that  he  himself  would  have  been 
disposed  to  head  "  the  rude  and  undiaciplioed  rabble  of  the 
north,"  on  the  occasion  oC  the  infractiun  of  t^a  rights  he 
advocates. 

"  NotwilfastimdiRg,"  aiys  be,  "  ibe  deplorable  state  of  the  Jtigh- 
frtjSt  which  coollDDed  to  ihe  earlier  ytan  of  mMiv  penons  yel  Ur- 
iag,  we  have  kcd  that  the  lint  attempt  to  erect  a  toU-lnr  occasioaed 
ati  insuirectioii.  Neither  am  I  quite  sure  that  the  ori^ual  attempt 
was  perfectly  equitable.  To  inlempt  an.  aatient  highway,  to  dis- 
tnuD  upon  a  man  for  the  purahase  of  a  convenience  which  be  does 
not  deaire,  and  to  debar  him  from  thc-use  of  his  anrieirt  accommo- 
dation, bad  as  itwas,  because  he  will  not  pay  for  abetter,  has  cer- 
tainly an  arbitrary  aspect,  at  which  the  nide  and  nndisciplined 
tabble  'of  the  north  wonid  naturally  revolt.  And  nognlar  as  the 
e|rinion'niay$eearat  present  after  Ihe  objectionhasbeenso  hmpjltir- 
cotlen,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  underl^ers  were  nat  boBod  6i 
jwtlce  (o  teave  the  old  highways,  and  the  option  «f  pavemetit  «■ 
tbe  new,  open  to  the  tmvetler.  (p.  82,  voL  ii.> 

Tlie  DotiohB  of  the  editor  with  respect  to  the  violent  pro* 
eeeding  which  took  place  subsequent  to  the  iateF-i'eenuaj 
We  introdiice,  in  oi-der  to  shew  the  deoctcrity  with  which  b« 
wonM  have  *'  weededout  by  degrees"  the  noxious  plants  thai 
had  so  long  taken  rfiot  in  the  garden  of  the  church.  '  These 
bbtions  are  illustrated  b^  a  few  gleanings  from  Calamj  and 
others  onthls  subject,'  but  which  appear  fo  as  to  be  too  par- 
fiatlv  and  carelessly  selected,  to  render  it  nectiaa^rf  tq  sob- 
joiv  them. ' 


•  '*■  Mter  so  large  an  aceouat  ef  the  ecclesiastic^  c 
AiBpHwh,  BOBMAing  is  doe  to  the  raeraorref  these  vhoafler  the 
leatidatioD  of  King  Charles- the  Becend  withdrew  orwne  rvprHoJ 
A«mit.  The  terms  of  conformity  mi  that  occasiim  were  ptirpoa^ 
narrowed,  in  order  toescladenanv  of  tbeotd  ministers,  whc^  |^ 
ranainiBg  ie  possesHoa  of  their  pulpits,  wonid  hare  had  too  mixa 
iRSneneeover  the  ndndsV the  [Mople.  In  this  rigMoiw  and  exohi* 
sive' requireratiit  the  governmeftf  wete  jsstified  hj  the  oecesai^W 
the  dise;- many  of  these  aien  «>ete  avowedly  hostde  to  the  bew  ca- 
Venlnent,'  aad  tberefAre  d^wnedly  exdaded ;  but  the  teat  harthSy 
WB*  that  ef  the  i'lVsbyterianB;  who  r^i^  wished 'WeH  t»a  Uaitod 
■MMiarel^i'  botcouM not  btug-lhcnnelves  Id  swdnitlothe-Bapoct-' 
tlciii»(a«  they  deWDed<lfaeBit«f:ntepi«ee(Mif>UenKhy{  Aftwal^- 
Ike  cowMgncQcea  of  this  excliiaian,to  the  ii '  '     "  ' 
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tomendoHft,  for  not  oiriydid-it  lay  the  fooiHlatioa  of  ahuofttatttlM 
McU  wbich  at  this  mcunetit  divide  and  distract  the  EagUsb  natioiv 
twt  the  present  and  instantaneous  effects  of  it  were  visible  and  scan- 
dalous. Tlie  excluded  ministers,  little  sliort  of  2000  in  number, 
were  indefatigable  in  their  ministiy,  strict  in  their  conversation,  and 
not  unlearned  in  their  owd  system  of  theology.  For  such  an  host 
of  preachers,  excluded  at  a  short  warning  and  on  a  single  day,  it 
was  impossible  to  find  competent  successors.  Thb  might  have 
been  foreseen,  and  should  have  been  considered ;  they  might  have 
been  weeded  out  by  degrees,  they  might  have  been  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties  from  preaching  on  political  subjects,  and  when  that 
great  essential  was  secured,  tliey  might  perhaps  have  been  indalged 
«s  to  the  omission  of  some  forms  and  observances  reasonaUy  ex- 
acted of  those  who  were  to  follow,  and  who  bad  tieen  educated  iA 
the  principles  of  conformity.  The  evil,  however,  was  less  felt  in  thk 
parish  of  Leeds,  than  almost  any  other  populous  toiiu,  as  tbfc 
church  continued  to  be  supplied  by  a  succession  of  pious  and  ablfe 
men,  no  way  inferior  to  their  ejected  brethren."    (p.  93,  vol.  ii.) 

After  quitting  the  immediate  precincts  of  (he  town  of 
IjaMfs-,  tlt«  author  croflsesttie  river  to  Holbeck,  and  here-lK 
finds  8  cbange,  aHbougb  indicating  the  rapid  growth  of  in- 
dustrv,  and  theeitensive  enlargement  of  commerce  &iid 
population,  not  at  all  agreeable  to  his  wiah6s.  To  o4r 
.author's  account  of  this  township,  he  ob^ierves,  "  little  is  tft 
be  added,  and  that  little  is  no  ver^  pleasant  subject' for  .a 
topographer.  Less  than  Iialf^a  century  ago,  it  was  a  de- 
tached villaga,  chiefly  inhabited  \>y  clotqierK,  with  An.inlei^ 
val  of  many  pleasant  fields,  plaiUed  aoout  with  tall  poplars, 
by  which  it  was  separated  from  the  town.  From  this  tract 
serdure  4nd  vegetation  arf  iiow  fled,  and  thesmok«.of  it 
lascondeth  to  h«BVen  I  lire  curate's  liouse,"  he  adds  patbec 
tieally,  "  till  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  a  qaiat  and 

3ien  situatioti,  has  partaken  of  the  general  ealanity." 
f  Hmielei  h«  exiyresses  htiaaelf  in  tfafl  tiext  AoaA  divines 
Witti  equal  sensibility,  fts  if,  in  thb  disea: 
te  had  entirely  forgotten  all  fhat  constiti 
"cial  glory  of  this  envied  nation.  "  Ast 
BBys,  "can  scarcely  be  conceive^  in  the 
pearance  of  the  place,  now  and  of  old- 
coignes  and  the  N^vi|s  tie  features  of  Hu 
IDaaor  bouse  and  park,  a  slender  and  o 
ttioQ  ;  a  feeble  and  Mn^kilful  busbaiuiry ; 


iOfs^  AoA  nmo9^     I  n«ed  not  expose  the  cofltraat-:" 
Very  iKftorcat  is  the  spirit  watfc  which  the  auAoK^  Mr, 
"     ■    ■     "  ■ "    'ircoiwequa 

tbtjiseav 


.•Tkoreaby,  Fefen  to  trading  pnrsoits,  andtbcircoiwequefMesi 
4k  ev«^  wbere  speaka  wiUi  aatis&ctiAn  of  tbt  jiaeaad  in- 
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pro'reiDeBtof  maDn&ctaren,  with  regret  of  any  oiaissiomlie 
iia§inadeaeto  thebtograpbyoftbeopotent  and  w<H-diyfaBn- 
lieH  who  have  promoted  them,  and  ne  ransacks  both  sacred 
and  profaoe  bifltory  to  shew  tbe  dienity  of  commerce,  and 
the  honours  and  advanta^fee  with  wnicb  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  it  has  been  attended.  We  only  notice  this  tg 
shew,  that  the  editor  can  find  no  apoloey  in  the  sentiment* 
of  his  author  for  his  abandonment  of  wbatever  is  most  cr^ 
ilitable  to  the  district  of  which  he  treats,  and  most  liicra* 
tip e  to  tbe  country  to  which  he  belong  and  that  so  'Ar 
from  his  work  bein^  a  valnable  addition  to  the  former,  iv 
those  departments  which  are  most  essential,  it  is,  as  far  as 
his  authority  and  influence  go,  a  subtraction,  and  the  mor- 
tification he  expresses  at  the  population  and  ingenuity  of 
Holbeck,  Hunslet,  and  several  other  situations,  will  sneW 
that  it  is  professedly  intended  to  be  so. 

LiaUe  to  the  same  objection  is  bis  meagre  account  of  thi 
flourishing  and  opulent  trading  towns  of  madford  and  Hud- 
dersfield;  he  confines  bjs  observations  on  the  prvdu^tiff^ 
labours  of  the  first  to  a  very  few  words,  and  to  the  eiapGg' 
Dwots  of  the  latter  he  devotes  a  single  line.  WUh  what 
oourtes;^  be  disposes  of  another  considerable  hive  of -ow 
northern  industry  we  will  next  examine.  After  obaearvnv 
that  the  manners  of  the  inhalutants  of -Halifax  pertakeM 
the  character  of  the  soil,  rugged  and  untractaUe,  md  rMl- 
oiling  tbe  tinctnre  of  eaily  puritanism  in  the  cfatWiaa 
names  of  the  people,  he  says, 

"  In  the  remoter  parts  of  the  paiith,  and  particularly  oa  ^m  cav 
fines  of  LaneaBhire.  vbere  old  baiilies,  tb«  great  conectMh  of  Inw- 
barisnt,  either  have  never  existed,  or  have  \oa^  been  extinet,  At 
state  of  muinersand  aiotaJs  is,  perhaps,  more  degnded  tbao  ia  wof 
part  of  the  island.  Ignorant  km  savi^  vet  cuniiiiiguid  ^totive 
to  Ibdt  own  iDterests,  under  few  rMtraiots  from  lair,  aad  fewer  Ava 
cmcienc^  it  is  a  singular  phKooai«uon  that  almost  all  ^  peopta 
tfe,  under  one  denominadoa  or  other,  religionists.  A  striking  m- 
Btaace,  I  will  not  say  of  tbe  tendousy  of  sepaiati^  to  produce  ub- 
motality,  hut  of  the  iDeffi9acy  of  multiplied'  and  itiiririimt 
modes,  of  wonfaip  to  correct  it.  Id  &c^  as  lar  as  my  nidiwwi 
can  be  collected  on  the  .subject,  they  were  neitber  beMer  mat 
worse  before  the  refonnation;  they  were  no  belter  when  alt  was 
nominally  members  of  the  church  of  England.  Coupled  with  thiff 
other  profWDsitiea,  the  inheFeut  baseness  of  theb  natures,  is  fiAmf* 
ablessiDg:  they  do  not  appear  to  have  cooraf^  for  atroetooscriiMt; 
pMching  and  petty  larcemes  are  most  congenial  to  their  diqtositioM. 

Breediag  too  ftom  genetation  to  generation  aaiong  tittm- 

■wdMt,  witiiiciffody  aayfiwagnwliMXtliret,  the  tovwtt  okmi  faaM 
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Wqamd,  vrith  very  few  devialioiu  in  dtber  sex  ftom  ugliness,  a 
characteristic  turn  of  cuuptenance,  very  striking  to  an  observant 
■Inuiger,  t^id  even  to  those  *rho  have  been  loag  accustomed  to  thera 
after  a  temporary  absence.  Add  to  all  these  a  squalid  couuteaauce, 
8  savage  grin,  the  legs  and  feet  uncovered,  together  with  the  whole 
habit  neglected  and  forlorn;  and  the  portrait  of  one  of  these 
wretched  beings  is  'complete.  In  a  rant  considerably  above  these 
last,  another  remarkable  trait  of  manners,  is  wealth  (wealth  perpe- 
tually increasing)  without  any  tendency  to  civilication;  so  that  a 
man  whose  Itmded  estate  would  enable  bim  to  keep  a  coacb,  wiH 
drive  his  own  cart,  and  very  properly,  as  he  is  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
gHiriied  in  garb,  dialect-  or  Meas,  mat  a  labourer  whom  he  wwdd 
Ure  for  tbe  same  potpose."    (p.  371,  vol.  ii.) 

"  Then,  again,  forests  when  enclosed  are  usually  granted  out  in 
Binall  parcels,  and  are  colonized  with  a  race  of  inferior  yeomanry  at 
nost ;  tbese,  in  sitaalions  like  that  of  the  forest  of  Hardwick,  partk 
from  the  stubborn  genius  of  tbeir  soil  and  climate,  and  partly  from 
Ibe  sweets  of  commercial  gain,  naturally  decline  into  manufacturers; 
baice,  a  spirit  of  equality  aud  republican  independence  becomes 
mtvenal;  they  have  no  superior  to  court,  no  civilities  to  practise; 
s  BWrttid  sturdy  humour  is  the  consequence  ;  so  diat  a  stranger  is 
allocked  by  a  tone  of  defiance  in  every  voice,  and  an  air  of  fierce. 
IMH  in  every  countenance.'  It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  the  same 
eauaes,  aided  by  an  overflowing  population,  must  be  favosrable  to 
^imoA  from  the  church  of  Ei^kod.  Whatever  is  established  ap- 
fon  to  be  prescribed,  and  whatever  is  ptescribed  must  for  that 
Rsaon  bearsisted.  Tbe  same  principles  <»  will  and  humour  tend 
to  universal  disunion ;  and  dissentit^  congregations  themselves,  held 
together  by  no  cementing  principle,  but  the  popular  talents  of  their 
respective  teacher,  becomes,  like  matter,  infinitely  divisible.  la 
tbe  next  place  a  great  |>opulation,  (and  I  now  speak  of  the  popula- 
lion  of  tbe  manufacturing  dbtricts  in  general),  a  great  populatioa 
so  dimosed  and  so  priacipled  becomes,  in  a  political  view,  highly 
fermicnble.  Possessing  as  they  do,  the  most  rapid  and  iustanta- 
HeOHs  power  of  communication,  spaiding  their  days  and  of^n  their 
nights  together  in  great  bodies,  accustomed  to  deliberate  aud  act  in 
c<Hieert,  and  above  all,  .funiisbed  weekly  and  almost  dajly  with  the 
-  fiiel  of  seditious  publications  to  inflame  them,  iastead  of  wondering 
tiwt  their  late  excesses  ever  arrived  at  Ihe  height  which  they  dic^ 
we  ought  to  be  devoutly  thankful  that  they  did  not  break  out  into, 
opm  rebellion.  The  disposition  was  universal,  and  the  want  of  arms 
atone  to  convert  a  bold,  unprincipled,  and  willing  multitude  into  an 
efiective  military  force,  preventea  scenes  of  maAacre  and  carnage, 
which  might  have  equalled  those  of  tbe  Irish  rebellion,  (p.  332, 
*wl.  it) 

-  He  concludes  tbia  part  of  his  enquiry,  (and  we  are  now 
approaching  tbe  close  of  tbe  entire  work,)  with  a  reference 
to  tbe.  gibbet  law>  for  the  pariakof  Hardwick^  wbidihe 
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eall»  a  peculiar  sad  "  vety  humaae  made  of  putnahmttA, 
pcpbaUy  mtrodooed  by  tbeigteat  NormaD  barons,  out  ^ 
tlieir  own  country,  .where  it  aad  beoi  lately  Bift^-iAen»> 

Mrttment  of  the  mott  corppeadhus  ami  expedHious  musacrtt 
tMal  ever  oisgraced  Ikejbrmt  <^jtufice" 

-  "  It  may,  peiinm,  be  asked,  wfav  sucfa  a  tribunal  of  local  jm- 
lice'  wai  not  rstaMi^ed  at  Wakefield,  the  capital  of  this  great 
lUMloar,  nthertbanin  a  remote  and  obscuid  comer  of  it  Hie 
iBBwer,  I  Ivar,  will  not  be  faTonrtble  to  tbe  moials  of  tbe  old 
fomters  of'Uanhnek.  It  wupiaced  acar  at  band  tochecktlMir 
thJeririi  propcnaities,  wUeb,  -aAn'  all,  k  vttj  imperflMdj  rqveawd. 
Tbt  object  of  thi«  jarisdictna  i*as  the  nntvm  nan^taM  of  a 
(Aattk  to  tlK  T^«e  of  19i.ld.  aathBt  tbe  ofieoce  nuat  in  tba  fibt 
plaoe  bejrand  laroayv  whao^iiMeji  wi  p«b^H  eS  Ureirt^  tmn 
tbe  Tajue  tbat  it  ii  at  pment  S*oaiMUy,it  xiat  be  fonsd  i^mw  th* 
person..  Yet,  with  these  restnctioos  in  the  dewtipttaD  of  tbe  oSeooa 
itself,,  and  nitb  tbe  certaioty  of  speed;  and  inesorabk  jiutiee,  (fot 
IIP  appeal  lay  to  any  higher  court,)  there  are  no  less  than  fady-mae 
exccQtioDs  recorded  in  the  parish  registers,  daring  little  more  than  a 
oentary,  »o  invMerate  and  incorrii^ble  was  tbe  propeaJity:^tt — 
"  Tbe  people  seem  to  have  been  as  savage  as  they  vnn  thieTi^t 
0ne  of  tbe  vicars  vaa  munkred  by  robbon  in  bis  own  boose,  aod 
one '  of  the  chapels  vas  suspended  by  tbe  metrt^litan,  as  btnag 
bc«n  pollnled,  (tbe  irterior  of  a  place  of  wonbip !)  by  Unefinfaw 
of  hoanw  Ueod."    <vol.  ii.  p.  aait~-3»7.) 

,  In  ordra  not  to  break  the  chain  of  connectioa  in  tfaia. 
tppq^apbical  work,  we  have  hitherto  avoided  Altering  on, 
a.  curious  and  entertaining  portion  of  Dr.  Whitaker's  l^Mnir, 
or  tbe  detail  supplied  of  the  melaocboly  catastrophe,  which. 
furnished  the  plot  of  tbe  Yorkahire  tragedy,  a  play  attri?' 
buted  to  Shakspenre,  and  printed  in  the  eup^dement  to  his 
iqore  indiiputaole  prodoctions  in  1664.  Dr.  Whitaker  R4-' 
lowii^  the  authority  of  some  of  the  commentators  of  our 
ereat  dra/natists,  without  probably  haYJng.  read  tbe  piece 
himself  ventures  lo  assert  dogmatically  .  and  roundly^ 
Aat  it  IB  not  Shakgpeare's.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  by 
no  means  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  for,  to  our  minds, 
it  leaves  quite  as  pregnant  internal  evidence  of  being  Iha. 
WQik  of  tbe  author  of  Hamlet  or  Othello,  as  Titus  Aodro- 
D!cu9  or  Pericles ;  of  which  probably,  Dr.  Whitaker  would. 
Dot  think  of  d^rivise  him,  for  the  very  reason  which  in- 
duced him  to  deny  him  the  Yorkshire  tragedy ;  and  had 
our  reverend  critic  found  itiirthe  editions  of  these  plays, 
vrhi(;h  af^i  considered  authoaties,  be  would  not  havs 
l^^^^ded  a  ju^li^ept  agaimt  th^  notion  comoionly  re<^ 
ceived. 
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'  lt:t9'l»'be  lanimted,  that  iincd  Tonsioii'a  AditJob;  m  1735; 
it  has  BOt,  we  believe, '  bam  tboi^kt  necesBtrr  to '  reprint 
thesuppositicMM  playe  of  Sfaskapeve:  more  tkan  an  ouh- 
dred}  or  perhaps  b  tboHsaiKteaitions  have  been-pubtiabed 
dtf  ths  usuallj  adaitted  dramae,  but  no  oppwliiiiity  has 
beet)  offered  to  enable  a  reader,  ,wko  is  not  pressed  of  the 
ibtips  of  1664,  or  16^  nor  of  tlie  ca;^  above  ueBtioned, 
te  form  a  jadement  for  himself;  like  Dr.  Whitakw,  Im  has 
iMeB  '  obligeff  to  be  oontent  with  second-hand .  opiiMons^ 
however  imsatisAolortly  tb«y  ma;  bav«  been  formed.'  ' 
The positioD  that  the  Yorkshire  tra^dy  was  written,. ot 
«t  kart  Fcrised  and  improved,  by-  tbe  pen  «f  Shakspeare, 
Inis- of  Jatei  Teteived  snns  support  from  theikwnatic  k«<- 
tores  of  pnrfbeeor  'Sofalerel,  wbote  crrticiatns  upon  dn 
Eo^isb  stage  and  its  jpRMuettons  of  an  earlv  date,  are  iis 
learned  as  they  are  liber&l  and  taateftrt.  after  a  patient 
perusal  he  sees  no  vetamn  to  b^eve  tliat  oearlr  all  the  lin^ 
puted  pla^s  are  not  among  the  eariyeemy*  of  Shake^pear; 
4>r,  aeroBps,  tbe  writings  of  inferior  dramatute,  cerreele^ 
anaimpri»ved  by  him.  Wo  oonid  have  wisbedy  bawfwi^ 
^k^  Iw  had  entered  mora  into  purtkularsr  and  pointed  out 
•e^M  of  the  chariietensCic  cxceltanciM}  and  better  portioas 
Dfviheae  pieces. 

-  It  is  unfortunate  for  Dr.  -Whitaker'K  onhesitaUo^  asseiv 
tion,  that,  of  all  the  seven  pla;^a  attributed  to  ShalLspeane, 
4he  Yot^riiire  tragedy  ie  tbe  one  tbat  possesses  Ae  greatest 
Wimber  of  pasaages  that  indicate  tbe  workings  of  a  great 
nind.  Ofetmrae,  wecannothereiqiiotp^tbou^  weiuayreAr 
to  scenes  ePaXealence,Badi  as  the  dreadfidconHiet  faetweea 
«be'  hssbukd  and :  wife,  white  tbe  latter  is  eedeflvoariHg  to 
prota  ct  heryoiingest  child.  Which  resembles,  in  tbe  affonrr 
vi  poMionj  some  of  Uie  iarcer  parts  of  Othdio.  The 
T«morsefbt  a^cntatioaa  of  tbe  boebuid,  who,  by  hisr  propea- 
'«tj'^g***i*S>'l>^  ■^"^<'^'>*^^™*'T^"'*^I7)  isiatbe 
n^Uest  -stile  of  Tin^dy— *'  WhatSa  there  in  thve*  ^ieeto 
aiik?^  nuF  dnnr  tbrioe  three'  thousand  acres  into  tfte-con^ 
'pass  of  aMttleroaodt^le,and  witb'thegentiemanVpdsy 
m  the'lnnd,  Stakeout  bnposterity;  thieves  or  beggars?" 

Prebfddy  this  Trafedy  was  origuiBfly  wrilteii  b^Naiih  Df 
C^sMi,  ibr^e  twoUoea 

.  ..    "  Divifics  sod  dying  vfo  tnay  talk  of  hell, 

.But  in  my  faneut  her  4ef  nal  tonnents  divdU)'' 
ore  to  be  found  in  a  poen  attributed  to  both  of  those  vii- 
tars.     Some  critics  have  eouadkined  that  tile  .pieee  was  too 
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■borl,  and  mutt  fakve  been  perfiKnbed  u  an  uiterliul&;  but 
it  mmy  be  doubted,  if  a  part  hare  not  been  lost;  or  ^  the 
Yorkshire  tragedy,- as  it  is  now  handed 'down  to  us,  woe 
fiiiiabed.-^That  bhakespear  waa  in  some  way  cfiocerned  in 
it,  we  have  auite  as  little  difficulty  in  maintainiDg,  as  Dr. 
Whitaker  finds  in  awertiig  the  contrary. 

Befiwe  we  take  our  leave,  as  we  have  spoken  bo  freely  oi 
tke  incidental  demerits  of  the  editor,  we  must,  in  regard  to 
ttuc  own  feelings,,  say  a  few  words  in  his  praise,  as  we 
would  be  always  willing  to  do  justice  to  those  who  Bosamr 
times  withhola  it  froni,  others.  Th««  is,  throughout  this 
iplMidid  work,  a  great  d«al  of  learned  researdi,  indicate 
iag  that  sort  of  laborious  and  patient  investigation,  which 
■ay  oecauonalh  obtain  relief  mm  Uie  exerci9e  of  asp«i^r. 
To  this  canse  should,  perhaps,. be  attributed  much  ojT  the 
Koroaeness  we  hare  noticed ;  but  be  the  conjecture  true  or 
oUiendse,  it  is  the  beat  afology  we  can  discover  £»:.  A* 
indulgence  of  such  a  disposition. 

The  [M<oduction  itself,  ^s  to  embellishments  in  the  .^to** 
tho  paper,  and  the  designs  of  the  artist,  is  one  of  the  most 
«MiHfic6Bt  we  have  lately  seen,  and  wiU.be  nnngmiry 
to  toe  collection  oFevery  gentlemen. who  iscu»ou8  in  tepo- 
graphTcal  antiquities,  aod  can  properly  appreciate  tbia  vtb- 
Suable  addition  toitbv  stock  of.kuoHledgo  iathtsdepui- 

IBMlt.  ;     .  ,  '.  I      ■..   ■         ■        ■ 

■  Wa  have  already  said,  that  Dr.  Wbitaher  is  preparing  a 
general  hiatoiy  .01  the  county  of  YoA;  but  we  are  lOr 
nlrmed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  temper,  he 
has.nanifesled'inthe  woik  under  our  present  review,  sooM 
of '  those  subscribers  have  withdrawn  their  names,  wba 
vwremost'Muciotis  to  avail  .themselves  of^his^aasiBtaoosif 
Jf  it  would,  at  all  tend  to  alter  that  deltes■niaatiol^  wa 
Aoiddiwdiukiaad.  to;eay,  that^we-know  aa-frnMrn-betfar 
lireBsred  by  ois.  prenoas:  studies  and.  locbl  .Joiiiawliedge  for 
auui  an  under  talcing,  than'  Dr.  Wbitaker^aail. -W»  ealgr 
Jiope,'  that  i*  pumuiag  bis  object,  in  Us  ley^of:antiquiljrv 
b«rwiU  not  despise  what  is  modeni  i'  inhis.aiSacluneBt'ilft 
cbfarcbes,  bfewill  not  disregard  every  etbet;  i^ietinitf  «ri<dfe- 
'tocture;  atid,"thM  itfithei'Wiout^EWMof.'tMi.biojpMfl^of 

■  AmoDK  tboie  vAo  have  reUimed  the  preaeat  work  L 
eMntof  tbe  JUibet^-W'wtUcbV^^bveatldaM'iirT,"! 
prietor,  DMrfMey-  attdaa-ta^ltiitMR^iUMemutt  in.Ifce-t 
{jeeds,  whq  bus  more  Itncelj  contriknted  to  the  comiqer  ' 
MdVeik  Of  tlie  ttrAfilM&i'alttUlttlMt.'tUdquV  » 
,liB^<rf'.-7>Md^ft9wf!fflu((M)^rHO.  -J7i;(!  .-.ii; 
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liis  own  'pt'ofesBion^  he  will  not  overlook  the  history  of 
ev«ry  other  order  of  society.  In  the  prosecution  of  bis 
design,  we  woald  have  him  omit  nothing  that  from  early 
pursoitshas  been  rendered  grateful  to  him.  We  allow, 
with  him,  that  *'  the  history  of  Rome,  when  connected 
With  remote  and  provincial  topography,  has  an  intereBt  pe- 

cuHar  to  itaelfi' To  combine  dales  and  focts  which  had 

exercised  the  'fiuicy  in  the  happiest  days  of  classical '  pur- 
snit  with  the  obscure,  but  romantic  scenery  in  which  toom 
lUvB  were  passed ;  to  coafirm  and  particularize  the  general 
evidence  oi  ancient  histniy,  by  contemporary  remains ;  to 
bdngliome,  for  instance,  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  and  the 
(meralionK  of  Agniola,  to  our  own  villages,  ia  a  process  of 
ttte  bund,  which  can  digniftr  what  else  were  mean,  or  en- 
deer  wtwt  else  were  indifferent."*  When  the  Mitor'is 
ander  these  chaste  and  pleasing  impressions,  we  find  all  the 
acidi^  of  his  temper  corrected,  and  we  follow  him 
in  the  delightfiil  paths  through  which  he  conducts  us,  with 
'    d  and  unmixed  aatisftctibn. 


BIBLIOTHECA  ANTIQUA. 

'.     Foroutof  the  olde  feldea,  as  men  saieth, 
Cometh  all  this  new  come,  fro  yere  to  yere ; 
Awl  outbf  old  bookes,  iagood  faielh, 
Cometh  all  Ibis  newe  science  that  men  lere. 

Chaucer' t  Atiem.o/  FauUt,  (t.  4. 

'       ,  JAMES  SHIRLEY. 

Art.  Till.— Po«mt,  8(C.     Bjf  Jahb4  Shiblbt.    <' Siitc 
aliquft  denpntifi  nullus  Phoebua."    London,  priuted-  ibr 
:  Humphrey  Moseley,  and  are  to  be  soldat  his  shop,  at  the 
I  of  the  PrinCea  Armes  in  St.  Pauls  Church-yard. 
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antkor^'tlifly'-inn  6»  notiud  bdue'  tJueiiftbeirpF^et 

Jt  may,  and  no  ddbbt  will  be  «  dispoted  |Mnt,"«)iB!t  rank 
SMAiy  -a  entitfed  <to  hb\d  in'  tbe  Bodev  of  drbmefie  po«l>  ~t 
&•  mtariier'of  bis  tbeatrieal  iwrfoitnancM  bzbeedff  that'  «f 
Mij-writM«ttber  before  or  since  fan  lime,  extmpf:  Seymtio^ 
kiM  Mad  be  lired  in  an  age'  more  fevoiirabi«  to  the  exanv 
■r  his  talent,  His  wAitBlikeiytUit  he  aiigiif  bav^TiTsdled 
•iwrhin  I»the  fertilify-of  bisiiefir'hirtKt  the  p^ied -wiieB 
Ma  lefHas  tnajr  be  suppoaedtobkTe-beeB  in  its  eenitl^  bi 
fill^  UBOB  evil  times  Bod-eTil  tongues,'*  aod his ardonr  was 
ebHMbrtfie  oold  anti-poeOc-  spirit  efpiiritiinicBl  inatital 
tiDU;  ine 'Straight'fafiired  ^sriots,  wme  tbejr  tbeMfeivev 
aetedihe  Uoodiest  and  mOst  real  tnigediea,  nlanUutiid  tht 
eschibilian  «f  Iheir  shadows  on  the  ai^e  ut  '^^o  vesjrpcaaps 
•f  tUe  DvfUi-  as  siiafn),  heatbeni^  ^fitraoss,' and itngbAf 
aa^toAm  find  indst  peiaiciona  icagaptiuna."* '  NomHfL 
ri&ndiag  tfais^Trohibition/cnforcad  With  tliegieirtcWTUiaB^ 
plays  were  sometimes  .srtiretfy-perfemed,  aad"  it  lUi'i  w"hy 
Shirley  bear  the  iaforaoation  upon  the  title  page  that  tbc^' 
'w%lc  aAeS  at  the  private  booees  in  Blacic  n^flMor  Dner^ 
Lane.  ■:■/■••      -  ■  ■•■   -■  ■•  ',;'''■■■ 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  here  so  mnch  to  criticise  as  to  esridtf 
the  reader  to  form  an  o|>lnion  for  bimseir :  but  after  having- 
read  the  whtrfe  of  the  prododionB  of  Shirfey,  with  QBly  the 
single'exception  of  a  play  whicb  we  could  not  procure;  it  inaj 
not  oe  nnfit  to  obset-Ve  that  he  doesnot  appear  to  us  toaeserre 
to  be  placed  upon  the  same  level  with  Fletdter  or  Massin- 
eer  ;  of  the  (wo,  he  raoet-resembles  the  former  in  taste  and 
eelicB^,  but  he  seldom  approaches  t^e  ^oquence  and  dw- 
nlty  of  the  lAner ;  be  1m  umny  prettlMeses  a^d  c^eMUt 
pMsbgte  disperwid  tbroogh  hie  WtAto,  add  now  aiMtlken 
W^ibert  with  an  ingeirkiiM  display  of  fancy/  bat  K  Midom 
Or  never  attains  the  helgbt  of  imaginationt'  bis  pwOietie 
powers  are  very  considerable,  and  some  of  his  lovesceBe* 
■Fe Unexcelled  m  beauty  and  tenderness.  He  doesnot  dari 
in  the  maj'estie  and  high-wrougbt  similes  of  Cbapntanj  nor 
does  be  rival  faiiii  in  the  weisht  and  energy'of  hie  langua^ 
but  he  is  far  superior  in  the  lighter  dialogues  of  comedy 
find  in  the  easier  s^^mes  ef  familiar  intercourse :  ^bus  is  fM) 
traeedy  of  Pmlip  Chabot,  whieh  tbey  Vrotie  coiijointj^  tbe 
ililference  is  as  dearly  to  be  marked  s^s  the  distinction  ber 
twewi  the  s^leaof  Maanoger  end  Dekber  in  t^  '  T,itgm 

.,     ■  T;Ute*i>!Bqaawai»-iwiw<i>hl«l,         •■ 
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S^rky  is  g;enenill;  skilful,  and  ppeeessee  a  degree  .of  on* 
glnftlUy  whicb  few  draiBittic  writers  on)  l>o^ti  ntf^^  of 
them  Jtesia}  to  be  the  taere-  produce  of  hja  braii;,  unassistecl 
br  tbe  events  or  bi»tor;  or  the  trqfU^ioDs  |0f  the  qhroDU^^ra. 
From  what  w«  have  said,-  it  may  be  inferred  tlutt  tbecb^r 
rsctereofSbirley  jiTCiiot«o  stroogl^, drawn  aa  thoee  of  »pin9 
of  his  -contenporaries,  or  ra^ber  precursors,  but  to  thU , 
there  Bre.o:tU)eptioM,  as  may  be  pctrticulady  illivtrfktod  ijpi 
life  CanJiMalai^  the  So^alMtisl<r.     ., 

At  i»  to  be  jreeollected,  .that  Shirley  often  wrpte.pn  tb«  . 
i^ur  of  the  tnoiiK«t  to  ob^in  bread  for  his  wUe  and  nqm^ 
otts^mily^  vet  not  one  of  hi9.inany  fiCoductioBa acq  4^v«(ul 
of  ooiwwraWe  merit;  and  hie  qutclt  i»veation,wd[HiMr 
W'H.riwfija  eacured  hin  &om  betORiin^-  cpnteoiptibl^.,  Be- 
eides  bis  own  intriflBic  nerit  be  ts  worthy  of  .adiairatien  B«4 
rmpoctas  "  the.  laet  euppofte«of.the  ayug«eepe,"^  oa9 
of  .his  friends  weU.ejipreeses  it;*  for  as  we  have  .elaewhjBrp  , 
nvQMlMd  in  tbe  course  of  our  ofticlea  upon  .«ld  Gnglisli 
}it«»LUre,  :he  was  the  laet  of  what  may  tie  tetmsd, .  for  ih« 
sake  of  distinctitm,  the' school  efShak^WBK)  the .  defrliM 
of  whose  popularity  he  laatents  in'  the  prologue  to  his  i^ovt 

"  Id  out  old  plays,  the  buinor  loi'«  and  passion, 

■  lAe  doublet,  hose, ^nt)  cloak  areont  W fesHon;  ' ' 
That  wUbh  the  worM  cati'd  wit  in  ilftofcupeore'*  age 

■  hr  l9ugh*d  at  as  improfiler  for  our  stage^*^  ■    .   .  i 

Nearly  all  the  particulars  knowii  pf  the  life  of  Shirtey  «r6 
contained  in  tbe  memoir  in  the'  Biographia  Dramatica :  Im 
was  , bom  in  1594,,  and.  after  ;beifl;g  at  Merdiant  X^tffOrs 
Scbool  waa  sent  to  Oxford,  and  ft'om  thence  we^t  to  Cam* 
bridg^.f    A  living  was  giTea  him  near  St.  Albafi^  Wt  he 

•  V(n-»e»  by  HUl,  prefixed  to  (ii  CinHnaJ,' 
t  Be  ^iai  df  CatheriDe  Halt,  a£  appet^  by  tde  fallbwin^  ettlETua  Which 
HrLOJ9'M'diiibi*I<IwKiweTvetyiDearreetljfi*e4  rr»«i»MB.SiMr.  W*l- 
d«««^  tuudi;  tbe  vtigiaiiU  to  be  fowd.tn  »  tani)«llMiiwi,pf.Rpisa«i» 
ind  SpHaplu,  1>7  ThetnM  Bancroft,  prlDted  iu  IfiSS. 

TO  JAHB   SHiai^BT'     -    i 


jrpoetibk  braiDai(iupI)imeappearei) 

■  ■          '  A  ^rhlrllng  trick,  then  caogbt  rram  ffmU'JN^  mtUb."     ■    ■' 
:   CKtbeilDc^  WbeelmiiiiodoBbt,  theti^Qf  a  tATera,  Tlie^r^htt' 
mmtk^miij  aottcBof  •Urieytaj  oodtrnmorMtaifCsaeftiBg  iaika  cdm^ 
pMdatwy  veww  pwfi^-tetBffpK  o(hi»  ftly*' 
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reaigned  it  on  changing  of  hu  religion  to'tlie  diffaolic  pd** 
mssknii  Like  another,  and  a  greater  poet,  he  became  a 
schoelMatter,  but  on  ibe  bre^ne' out  of  the  ciril  war  he 
jotoed  the  king's  party  Under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
patronized  bim,  and  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  assisted  in 
some  of  bis  plays.  On  the  decline  of  tbe  cnuse  of  Charles  I. 
be  retomed  to  London,  and  recommenced  his  school,  which 
lie  continued  for  many  years,  publishing  varieos  tracts  con* 
toected  with  his  avocation  :  one  of  them  is  rather  a  curioos 
performance,  entituled,  "  Via  ad  Latinatn  Laneaam  compta- 
fiatoy  See.  tbe  Rules  composed  in  English  and  Latin  Verse,'* 
JQ4Q.  This  is  another  respect  in  which  he  resembled  Itij- 
ton  ;  his  Rnles  continued  so  long  in  estimation,  that  they 
were  reprinted  as  late  as  17S6.  Another  singular  tract  pol^ 
lisbed  with  bis  initials  and  motto  about  this  time,  contains 
directed  sentences  from  Tarious  writers,  collected  in  tbe 
^course  of  bis  reading.  He  continued  to  print  bis  plays  ^ 
1680,  when  Andrtmiana  appeared ;  but  it  is  [woboble  that 
the  last  be  wrote  was  Jf»Horia  and  Mammon,  with  thqi  Omh 
test  ofjjax  and  Vlystes,  1659,  which  is  one  of  the  soareeA 
tof  bis  prodnctipns,  and  though  a  veiy  small  volume  osnally 
■etls  al^  the  price  of  three  or  four  guineas;  be  there  says, 
that  "  it  is  like  to  be  the  last,  for  in  my  resolve  aotbiog  of 
tbii  nature  shall  after  this  engage  either  my  pen  or  my  io- 
Tentioo."  It  appears  from  tbe  dedication  to  bis  Royal 
MomUt,  that  be  was  in  Irdand  in  1638,  where  several 
of  hia  pieces  were  played :  he  mentions  his  return  in  the 
preAtory  matter  to  die  Opportunity,'  1640. 

The  mind  of  Shirley  was  pertainly  of  a  very  delicate  tex- 
hire,  and  the  portraits  that  have  been  preserved  of  him^ 
josHiy  this  Dptoion  :  he  was  bnmt  out  of  his  bouse  by  the 
great  fire  in  1666,  and  he  died  very  soon  afterwards  :  it  is 
nipposed  that  (his  dreadful  eveiit  accelerated  his  end  at  Uw 
lavancedage "  of  72':  his"  wife  survived'  him  only  twen^- 
four  hours,  and  they  were  buried  in  tbe  same  grave. 
'  Amoog  his  friends  were  many  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
day :  in  tbe  dedication  to  his  Gratejul  Servant,  he  tema 
Ben  Jonson  his  "  acknowledged  master,"  though  there  is 
little  general  reseiBbhince  in  the  stile  of  the  two  poets. 
Thomas  Stanley,  J(^  Ford,  Philip  Massinger,  Thomas 
May,  Alex.  Broome,  William  Habingdon,  Robert  Stapyl- 
ton,  and  seferalv  other  poets,  lend  their  names  to  bim  in 
jeomraendatoiT  verses,  at  that  time  often  prefixed  by  authors 
4o  their  works,  wbeUier  in  prose  or  verse:  the  Gtaleftd 
Servant  is  ushwed  by  no  less  than  tep  laudatory  poeB»  ta 
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£9gli9h.  aBd  lAitin,  which  Shirley,  states  werb  "  the  free 
vote  c^his  friends,  whom  he  could  not  with  civiUty  refuse.'* 
Although  thi^  practice  wss  oi\en  abused,  yet  it  originated 
in  a  noble  disiDterestedoees  far  above  the  petty  rivalsbips 
of  mpdenj  authors. 

Although  at  the  head  of  this  article  we  have  [4aced  only 
one  of  the  productk>ns  of  Shirley,  (which  indeed  is  one  of 
his  beet,  and  one  of  the  rarest  and  dearest),  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  our  intention  to  confine  ourselves  to  estrocts  frooi  it» 
but  to  give  such  specimens  of  his  various  pieces  as  will  ena- 
ble the  reader  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  hia  talents  or 
genius.     He  has  leEl  behind  him  numerous  efforts  in  all  der 
partments  of  the  drama,   tragedy,  comedy,  psstoral,  and 
masque,  besides  poems,  each  of  which  we  shall  notice  as  .we 
proceed,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  confine  ourselves  totbi»« 
works  in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  beli^v^  that  Sturley 
was  solely  engaged.     It  may  be  necesaary  to  pcerpise.  thftf 
we  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  very  best  extracts  that  might 
have  been  chosen  :  tastes  will  of  coarae  differ  upon  a  ptHiit 
pf  thi^  kind,  but  we  have  selected  them  with  a  dosble  view, 
to  their  excelle&ce,  and  to  the  characteristic  marks  they  1>e>r 
of  the  anthor.     It  is  admitted  that  no  plays  have  been  worse 
printed  than  those  of  Shirley,  but  as  it  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
lew  individuals  to  ezantine  the  originals,  and  as  tlieir  condi- 
tion is  a  matter  of  curiosity,  we  have  only  made  such  altj^ 
rations  as  were  obvious   and  injurious  mistakes,  withoqt 
presuming  to  change  any  word  purposely  employed  |:\y  the 
author.  .  .  •  c" 

For  our  specimene  of  tlte.  tragic  pofr^s  oif  ShiEleyn  wia 
have  chosen  the  Qardmal,  not  beoaitwe.  we  thiidi  it  wpcEiot 
upon   the  whole   i 
himself,  in  his  ded 
nion,  that  "  it  is  t 
it  in  our Judgmeo 
to  the    Ducken  o 
gone,  excepting  J 
Shirley  gives  of  hi 
actly  the  picture  o 
Beveriog  cruelty  ,o 

"  She  never  bad  so  .deep  a<GattBe  of  aorrow;  .......:!,'" 

Her  cfaambejt's  but  a .coffiii  of  a  l^ger    .  .  :-:iA 

Volume,  wherein  she  walks  so  like  a.gboit^  .-.•'<.•   ,.  i:  < 
Twould  make  you  p^  to  see  b^."  :.  . .. 

I,  aiui«x«d  ta  tte  tat 
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A  kbt  of  the  tAbry  mil  i»  enough  to  auike  our  * 
inldlifibla:  AoMitni  h«s  hem  lelita.vcrjr  juraag' wi 


r«xtndit 

rof 
:  poflMniona,  which  the  aiiibitiiHU  Confinaf  (who 
givM  the  name  to  the  tragedy)-  is  anxioas  to  secure  for  hit 
nephew  Columbo,  a  rough  and  succeuM  eoktier ;  id  thia 
attanpt  he  ia  opposed  br  the  love  o(  RtuoMtVy  which  it 
ixed  upon  j4hanty  a  f*Ufnit  cenllemen,  but  oT  compera- 
thrdy  aiBui  estate.  The  folMwing  ii  a  scene  between 
"  I  aad  Alnlrezc 


"  Entar  jyjihara. 

"  lyAh.  Madam,  I  pFcseot 
One  that  was  glad  to  obey  your  Grace,  mi,  conw 
To  know  what  your  commuids  are. 

-"  DtO.  Vfhne  I  once 
DMproaoK love,  a  hne  that'had^thePawer 
And  afioe  of  a  nint  4a  chaa  my  beait 
To  yovn,  it  veM  iqlMliet  to  CMBinad. 

•■  ^..dfa.  gat  lean  hwhapee  ToeMiAilin  a» 
Bmobus  a  Mtvant,  vith.M  vucfa  baauli^, 
(fai  tesdetBMB  «f  yow  boaQraad  great  GiatiuM,) 
Give  vf,  whM  WH  oall  bM^wMr  hooa^.  aU  thet 
Was  mioe,  aa  I  bad  pride  to  miafc  than  fliToAnk 
'   "  DfU.  Hnth W)Te taughtthcemojaoitt anaiaaaaii 
Our  aiutuaU  tows,  thou  cant  swipect  it  poasibl^ 
I  ibould  revoke  a  promiie  made  to  hcavea 
And  thee  so  soon  1  this  must  anw  tnm  some 
Dirtrast  of  tin  own  ThAOx. 

*  DMf.  YoorOtaceaparion 
To  apeak  widi  freedom,  I  an  not  to  old 
h-caipHi^  to  hetny,  nor  yoiii^  in  time 
NBlMMewbcD,  nlwhtfelamatlow,      - 
Andhewtebear nr  Atttamt,  nd  nvv weoadst 
WUehiT  t  ImA  brhultfa^aatsliU'hlaNi  mmtri, 
(A  h<v4  anddatpentt  cendttionO 
I  am  0M  igavraot  yoqr  bift^  and  gfieatDew, 
fjbvepl^d  ywi^tagrav  up  ifilh  the-Kit^s  giec^ 
^ndJetJouue.  «W(£  to  Kmam,  U>  power 
Hathchos«da£t'otgeotforyour  beauta 
To  BliiiK  upon,  CawMo  his  great  ftvome ; 
I  a«  a  mall,  oa  WboU  but  bt^  tbe  King 
Has  pleas'd  to  cut  a  beKm,  -wbich  Was  not  mMilt 
To  Bake  me  pnmdi  bat  wijah  to 'direct 
And  light  me  to  my  wii^.    Oi^  Deer  Matail 
I  ^1  not  call  ihare  wilBCBS  of  oyloae 
^  you  will  let  me  still  «ive  it  tiMtnuMy  ' 
Ttwrthfa;ihattdaie  make  aiy  self  aluaei, 
;Wfl  to  yMi  will  ghre  bB  m J  blcaaii^  a^i 
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That  shall  at  best  when  you  iiave  drewn  me  up,   ' 
,3ut  hai^about  you  like;adoud>-.aDd'diBi' 
.TM^'.glnnes  you  are  born  t«. 
,  .",  Did.  K^isery 

Of  b^  and  sttitt !  that  I  c<AiM  sfiffl  4fit6 ' 
A  ifieaoeif  Wbot!,  or  fin*  36me  a^  K»  p*iT|B   ... 
That  part  #Aibfa. makes  n»y  veins  anecfga)) ;  ytt  .  • 
XboK  nice  distinctiflns  hare-  bo  p)a6e  m  us, 
Ther's  but  a  shadow  d^cKnce,  n  tiUtv 
Tbystock  ^rta^esas  alucbbf  Di^l&iap 
As  that  which  feeds  the-rpot  of  KiDgi,  audfae 
That  writes  a  Lord,  bath  all  the  essence  of 
Nobility. 

"  i>MA..  TisnotanaM*  thotmBkM      - 
Our  sefMration,  the  Kings  dispteaMK  ' 
Hangs  a  portent  to  fright  tts^  ahd  tlu>  nutter  '     '    .-    ." 
Tlut  feeds  this  exhat^icwiithe  Cardial 
Plot  to  advance  hb  Nephew  ;  then  CshmAOf.  ■■ 
A  man  madeup  for  some  pTod^ioiM.Acti^^ 
I>  fit  to  be  coDsidered  ;  in  all  tfaree  .        .  . . 

There  h  00  character  ynu  fix  upnh:. 
Bid  has  a  form  of  mine  to  us.baifau  .   . 

"  Iha.  Then  you  do  look  oa  thoe  Mtfc  fian 

"  D-Ah.  With  eys 
That  should  think  tears  a  dnty  to  tanent 
Vour  least  unkind  fate;  but  my  youtb  dares bold^ 
Meet  all  the  tynnny  o'th'  stars,  wbose  Uack 
Malevolence  but  sbootnfy  sin^e  tr^edv; 
You  are  above  the  vatue  of  taiay  woilos, ' 
Peopled  with  such  as  I  am.  ■  i 

"  Dut.  Wbatit  Cohmto- 
Engag'd  to  war,  in  fais  hot  lhintt«f  bonVTr  '    i  o,  • 

Fiud  out  the  Way  to  death  1  .     , ..  ■ 

"  J}' Ah.  Tis  possible. 

"  JDut.  Or  say,  uoinatteTby  whst«>t^oriBoti*« 
He  gives  his  title  up,  and. leave  bm  to     - 
My  own  Election  1 

"  OAlt.  If  1  then  be  bappy 
To  have  a  name  within  your  thought,  there  am 
Be  nothing  left  to  crown  me  witii  New  Uesrins; 
But  I  dream  thus  of  heaven,  and  wafee.W.&n         -  . 
My  amorous  soul  a  mockery  ;  when  the  PUcit 
Shall  tie  you  to  anathei,  and  the  joys 
Of  mariage  leave  no  thought  at  lenuR  to 

Look  back  upon  Aharts,  tint  smst -wittier '  i '  - 

For  loss  of  you,  yet  then  I  casnot  lose 

So  much  of  what  I  was,  odm  in  your  fevbtuv  > 

But  in  a  sigh  pray  still  yM  may  liM  bappy.'       . 

CmiT.iUT.VoL.ir.  .Dec.  1816.  4  0 
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Dmi.  Wy  Heart  » in  a  mat,  mmbc  good  stir  iil« 
Upon  ny  molntkn,  and  iMn«t 
Two  lorcn  in  their  cbut  cnbnee  to  meet; 
Citmmh'M  bed  cootaiiw  my  winding  ibecfj  SmX. 

The  ctttastrophe  principally  turns  apoa  a  letter  wUci 
Cobnnbo  writes  from  nig  camp  to  the  Ducheaa,  in  whick,  is 
the  coofideoce  of  the  aucoess  of  his  sait^  iiaefced  by  tlte  Kiof 
and  the  Cardinal,  he  desires  her  to  marry  whom  tme  pleases; 
•be  takes  him  at  his  word,  and  immediately  unites  befsdT 
to  Alvarez,  bnt  preriouslr  in  triumph  shews  ike  lettw  t» 
the  CardiDal,  who  thus  aadresses  her: 

"  What  lethargy  could  thus  uospirit  himi 
J  an  all  wHider ;  do  not  betiere  Madam, 
But  diat  Cehmbcft  love  is  yet  more  Sacred 
To  honour,  aad  youiseir.  than  thus  to  forfeit 
What  1  tove  beud  Imn  call  the  prions  wreath 
To  all  his  OMcits  giveo  bin  by  the  Kin^  . 
From  whom  be  took  you  wHh  more  pnde  thm  CTcr 
-He  caoK  from  victorr ;  hi*  kistes  bang 
Tet  pantii^  (HI  your  1^,  and  he  but  now 
EicauK'd  rel^mus  mewell  to  return. 
Bat  wttfi  more  triumfA  ta  be  yours. 

■  IM.  My  Lord,  .       v     ■ 

You  do  believe  your  Nephew's  hand  was  not 
Surpriz'd  or  rttain'd  to  this  J 

"  Car.  Strange  uti  and  win^gB  in  the  world,  moat  dokt 
And  subtiU  progieues ;  who  brought  this  Letterl 

"  Dmi.  I  enquir'd  not  h"  nine,  I  thought  it  not 
Comiderable  to  take  inch  narrow  knowledge. 

"  Car.  Desert,  and  honour  urg'd  it  hne,  mr  can 
1  blame  you  to  be  angry,  yet  fats  person 
Oblig'd,  you  should  have  given  a  nobler  pause. 
Before  you  made  your  foith  and  change  so  violcDt 
From  his  known  woUfa,  JDto  the  anas  of  oD^ 
However  tasbioued  to  your  amorous  wnh, 
Not  cqnal  to  bis  cheapest  lame,  with  all 
The  ^oss  of  blood  and  merit. 

"  Dut.  This  coniparismi. 
My  good  Lord  Cacdmnl,  1  cannot  think. 
Flows  from  an  even  justice,  it  betrayes 
You  partnll  where  your  blood  runs. 

"  Cor.  I  fear  Madam, 
Your  own  takes  two  much  licence,  and  will  soai^ 
Fall  to  the  censure  of  unruly  toi^uea ; 
_  Because  Abiarei  has  a  softer  cheek,  . 

Can  like  a  woman  trim  his  wanton  hair,    ■  , 
-  Spend  half  a  day  with  lodung  in  the  glass 
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To  fuid  a  posture  to  pregent  himself. 

And  briog  more  eSemioacy  than  man. 

Or  honour  to  your  bed  ;  must  he  lupplant  him  T 

Take  heed  the  common  murmur  when  it  catches 

The  sent  of  a  lost  Fame — 

"  Dul.  My  Fame  Lord  Cardinal  1 
It  stands  upon  an  innocence  as  clear 
As  the  devotions  you  pay  to  heaven, 
I  shall  not  urge  tny  Lord  your  soft  indulgence 
At  my  neit  sbrilt. 

"  Cor.  You  are  a  fine  Court  Lady. 

"  Ihd.  And  you  should  be  a  reverend  CharchmaD. 

"  Car.  One,  that  if  von  have  not  thrown  i^  modesljr. 
Would  counsetl  you  to  leave  Ahanz. 

"  Dtrt.  Cause  you  dare  do  vrorse 
Than- Marriage,  must  I  not  be  admitted  what 
The  Church  and  Law  allowes  me  1 

"  Car.  Insolent?  then  you  dare  ntarty  him  1    . 

"  Ihtt.  Daret  Let  your  contracted  ^meaiid  malice,:  with 
C^KBtbo'i  rage,  higher  than  tha^  meet  us 
When  we  approach  the  holy  place,  cksp'd  hand    '  t 

Id  hand,  wee')  break  through  all  your  force  and  fix 
Our  sacred  vows  togetlter  &ere.  r  :  • 

•■  Car.  I  knew  ' 

When  with  as  chast  a  brow  you  promis'd  fair 
To  anotber  ;  you  are  no  dissembling  Lady. 

"  JM.  Would  all  your  actions  ^d  no  iidier  lights   - 
About  'tm. 

"  Car.  Hal 

*'  IhU.  The  peofde  would  not  talk  and  curteao  h>«l. 

"  Car.  ri  have  you  chid  into  a<Uush  for  this. 

'<  Dul.  Be^  at  home  great  man,  ther's  oause  eneuf^ 
Ton  turn  the  wrong  end  of  the  perspective  v 

UpMi  your  ciimei,  to  drive  them  to  a  far. 
And  lesaer  sight,  but  let  your  eys  look  r^bt  ,  .  . 

What  giants  would  your  pride  and  surfeit  seem  1 
How  gross  your  avarice,  eating  up' whole  families} 
How  vast  are  your  corruptions  and  abuse 
Of  the  king's  earl  at  which  you  hang  a  pendent, 
Not  to  adorn,  but  ulcerate,  while  the  facHiest 
Nt^uHty,  like  pictures  in  the  Ams, 
Scne  only  for  Court-Ornament ;  if  tfaey  spetk, 
*Tii  when  yon  set  their  tcmgueii,  which  yon  wind  up, 
XAe  clocks  to  strike  at  the  just  hour  you  ^ease ; 
l^eave,  leave,  my  Lord,  th^  usuipationB, 
Aad  be  what  you  were  mean^  a  maa  to  taKf       : 
Hot  let  in  Agues  to  Religion ; 
L»dtootbc  Churches,  wouodi.  .  . 
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"  Car.  YottdwepreniBe 
Inyourmde^leeiito  nr,  to«hiuitheOtaanA.l    ... 

"  Dut  Alu  ;oa  give  Mm  a5ai,.jay  Idufif  'tMiyaw     . 
Ambitioa  aod  StarUt  Sins  ibat  rob 
Her  Altar  of  (be  glorj,  and  leave  wounds 
Upon  ber  brow ;  wbicb  felcbei  grief  and  palcneu. 
Into  her  cbeelu ;  Makeii^  ber  troubled  bmome    - 
Fut  with  ber  groonei,  and  nbroodbtr  boly  blnsbei 
Within  your  reverend  paq>lei. 

"  Car.  Will  you  now  take  breatb  t 

"  Dit.  In  ht^,  uiy  Lord,  jiou  will  beboU  yoursdf 
In  a  true  glass,  and  see  thoiie  imput  acts 
That  to  defn»  JIM.  and  by  tinely  cure, 
PrevcBt  a  sbaoM  before  the  shozt  faaird  men . 
Do  croud  and  call  for  justice      liakeJcane.  &it. 

1'  Car.  This  woman  bu  a. ^iik,  that  may  me 
To  lame  the  E>evib,  ther's  no  de&Hng  with 
Her  angry  tongue,  'tis  Bctinn  and  reven^ 
Must  calm  fad:fufy;  xwn CihmAt hm,-        -  > 
I  could  resolve,  but  Letters,  shall  ttf  sent 
To  lb'  Army  which  may  woke  bio  into  seiBe 
Of  his  rash  folly,  or  nrect  his  spirit  '     '    ' 

Some  WKy  to  snatch  his  faonon  front  thM  ftamo,    '■  ' :       '  *" 
All  great  men  know,  TAc  (ou/ o/ Ir/c  tf/oDK.  •:■.■.:.]    ■     .JQtj^ 

We  apprehend  tSitxi  m  -fiwr  m^^iip,  .^^^t^M^^ 
found  in  a^y  TT^^'^grv  tt)<>fi  t)^^  ]«'^u^  t^f  .PacfoNa  pro* 
nouQces  against  the  Cardinal ;  and  indeed  the  whole  uaMB 
is  in  tlie  best  strain  of  tragic  digiMty.  It  mitt,  wetbhik, 
be  admitud,  thatSfciile;  is  Hot  often  so  hapDV-iD'tt»  ika- 
nagement  of  his  dat^trophee,  as  iiiaii}>  fitL  __  ^_ 
particularly  Maaiitiger,  thotigh  tke  TraUdf  i^' w;s' 

fine  exception  to  ourremat^." '.""_  '■''.        .■ 

As  a  deBcriptive  poet,  Bjih^ey  is  inot  bffea  «(»lle^,if^ 
tiassT  upon  lively  ^r  gfaye  subtMts :  the  hAtofrW'^Aldtlil^^af 
a  darted  and  bla^f^Jv^i^j,  ma^  ^mml^SlI^^ 

the  latter  :  it  li  frora  tt^C  ^f^.-Sf^fifsri-.  ;; .<: '.  :'•  /.-■■l 

" 'n»isistbe*itace:^*b'e«ntm**te«a'B(feelilK'"  '■■^"■'^ 
■  Itfa88asMJaad4Uiliy«iliH;mi''^'''>'''-''''  •■•■  -i?-^ 
A  Hemit  that  forsakes  Ail>Waf4d^ftwpjWy«f  '  •-  ■^">  '  ' 
And  soUtnde(*<K»|d<{'Wiita>bh»tt}'t6 lira Ml«,'-'<  '■'}'■■'  '"'  ' 
Tbi:re'sJl«l'«-spr«yic(l'M<ds.4«i}U!rt9i''UtJi^>  >"  -:  "'''''  ~  ■' 
ForevetytWft^t'OWfeHbiAi'flfc-'tljtf- SI*:"!'  '■-'«"  '-■•■■'-■-'i 
Carries  the  mark «f^aHlbt>'^  u  biHttf.  /  '  '  .'-'  '  < 
The  day  wbich^iifl«l  itfiFdhm«:n>nb'ilJd«ftfeia''-' '  >'  '•' ' 
Fair  beams  about,  has  taken  a:«lk!|ttelaM:UHA  "  '  '  ■ 
That sils more omioMis  IB hrt^il«<f'«M'«i^jllH»'''<  ' 
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All  da^neu  »  Ivh  fanrrid  thao  balf  ligbt. 
Never  i*a>  such  a  scepe  foe  (kuth  presented ! 
And  there's  a  ragged  mountain  peepii^'ovar. 
With  many  heads,  seeming  to  crond  themselves 
Spectators  of  some  tragedy." — 

The  impreBsion  of  such  a  Kene  upon  Uie  mind  is  admir- 
ably expressed  Jay  a  UviQg  poet.  , 

"  It  seems  as  if  the  spdng-ttme  came  not  her^ 
Anji  nature  here  were  Willing  to  decaj'." 

iVordiwonh'$  Lyrical  Balladi, 

h  the  Bame  plaj',-(7%e  QtHrt  Secret,)  are  two  or  three 
deli^btAit  love  ecenes,  bot  d^ciency  of  apace  pompels  u^ 
merbl^  to  refer  to  them  :  that  which  conclaoes  the  first  act, 
IS  tieciiliarlf  excetfept  j  the  point  of  thp  song  which  ends 
Triih  the  lines, 

*  4)r  let  me  kiuyonr  hand,  the  book    - 
A^d-I  have  Qade  vy  cbeioe." 

has  been  a  diousand  times  imitated. 

Although  ^^te;  li^a  firQ^u<w4  a  greats  nuwber'or 
fom^icH  thMo-  tragedies;,  we  do  not  tt|iltk  that,  he  ia  gene- 
rally BO  Bucceaaful        ~ 
£aa  I  ar»  Terr  pne 
sometimes  fmg. 
who   was  equally 
nearest  tii  hirii,  an 
perhaps,   liis  exo 
epHehtlineBs  of  t 
decidedly  above  C 
man  Usher  witnesi 

and  the  merest  bi  ^ 

ley's  comedies  to 
boraour,    be   Don 

fCosaiSBa  anid  f$i 
air  One,  is  uih  i 

himself  bears  i 

A  principal  incii  t 

us  of  the  storji  [ 

living   man  tbi  i 

punishraeiit  of  k 

been  paying  hi  \ 

her  friends  to  j<  j 

and  to  convini  ■ 

senses,  and  by  f 
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mourning  where  the^  are  lameating  over  his  vices^  to  make 
bim  sensible  of  them.  The  expedient  does  not  want  novel^, 
nor  ingenui^,  and  it  is  wellezecuted;  as' the  following  ex- 
tract will  testify. 

"  Enter  Fntltr.  Hie  Home  bnwght  in,  Tmn; 

"  Fne.  This  U  the  roome  I  sicklied  ia,  and  by  report, '  dved  in, 
Utah  I  have  beaid  of  spirils  walking  with  aerall  bodies,  and  ha  beene 
wondered  at  by  otben,  but  I  must  only  wonder  at  my  selfe,  fiw  if 
they  be  not  mad,  Fme  come  to  my  owne  burial],  certaioe  tbeac 
clothes  are  substantia]],  I  owe  my  Taylor  for  'em  to  this  boure,  if 
the  Dive]]  bee  not  my  Taylor,  and  hath  Tuniish'd  me  with  anoUier 
Hiit  very  like  it — ^Tlus  is  no  magical]  noyse,  esaentall  gold  and 
ulrcr  1  What  doe  I  with  it  if  I  be  dead  1  Here  are  no  leckoiniiip  to 
be  payd  with  it,  no  l^verne  Bils,  no  'midnigbt  Rereli,  with  the 
costly  Tribe  of  amourous  she  sinners,  now  I  cannot  qteod  it,  would 
the  poore  bad  it,  by  their  prayers  I  night  hope  to  get  oot  of  this 
new  pittifuU  Purgatory,  <h  at  least  kn^  whioh  way  I  came  ia  tot 

Here  they  are  in  moutning,  what  a  Divdl  doe  mey  meane  to  doe 

with  OK — not  too  many  teares  Lady,  yoji  will  but  qxtyk  your  eyes, 
and  draw  upon  'em  the  misery  of  S|iectUea,  doe  not  jou  know  jm 
neytbert 

"  Pm.  Oh  Master  Fmler.    (at  not  Ktuig  kirn.) 

"  Earn.  Ha,  out  wit,  nay  and  the  wonnn  bat  aiAnowlw%e  mt 
alive.  tberc'B  some  hope  a  me. 

"  Pen.  1  loved  thee  living  with  a  holy  floie  to  pa^tiK«n«* 
of  thy  wanton  youth. 

"  Faw,  I'me  dead  acaine. 
.  "  Pen.  This  made  thy  soul  sue  oat  so  has^  a  Divoice. 
And  flee  t«  acrv  dwelli■lg^  hath 
htA  vs  thy  cold  pale  figure,  whidi  wee  haue 
CommiasioH  but  to  chmber  vp  in  /^ 

Melancholy  dust,  where  thy  owne  wonnes 
Like  the  false  servants  of  some  great  man  shall 
^evonre  th^e  first. 

"  Fno.  I  am  wormes  meate, 

"  Pen.  We  most  all  dye. 

"  Fow.  Woo'dsMue  of  you  would  dot  quickly,  tfartlo^fatha 
company,  • 

.   *'  Pat.  But  wert  thou  now  to  Hue  againe  witfi  vs 
And  that  by  mintele  thy  Boulesboald  with  th^ 
Body  haue  second  marriage,  I  beleeue 
Thpu  woo'dst  study  to  keepe  it  a  chast  tonpte^  holy 
nmigfats  like  Fumes  of  sacred  incense  boucnag 
About  this  heart,  tben  thou  wo'dst  leame  to  he 
Above  thy  fiailties,  and  resist  the  flatteries  of 
Smootb-fiic't  Inst. 
,    "  R».  Has  is  iDjr  FuDeraU  sf^mn.. 
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"  Ptn.  The  burdea  of  which  sinne,  my  fearea  perswade  me, 
bodi  hastned  and  accompanied  thy  death. 

"  Wot.  This  sorrow  is  rafruitfull. 

"  Pen.  I  ha  done, , 
May  this  prayer  profit  him,  voo'd  bis  soule  were 
As  sure  to  game  neauen  as  his  bodie's,  here, 

"  2.  We  must  hope  the  best,  he  was  an  inconstant  young  man, 
frequenting  of  some  compimics,  had  corrupted  hb  nature,  and  a 
little  debauched  him. 

"  Foa.  in  all  this  sermon  I  baue  heard  little  commendations  of 
our  deare  brother  depart«h  rich  men  doe  not  goe  to  th'  pithole 
without  Complement  of  Christian  burial,  it  seemes  if  I  Iiad  liu'd 
to  ha  made  a  will,  and  bequeathed  so  much  legacy  as  would  pur- 
chase some  Preacher  a  neat  Cassocke,  I  should  ba  dyed  in  S9 
good  estate  and  assurance  for  my  soule  as  the  best  Gentleman  ith 
Parish,  had  my  Monument  in  a  conspicuous  place  of  the  Church, 
where  I  should  ha  beene  cut  in  a  fonae  of  prayer,  as  if  I  had  been 
cal'd  awa<{  at  my  devotion,  and  so  for  hast  to  be  in  heauen.  went 
tlKtber  with  my  booke  and  spectacles-^oe  he  are  Lady  and  Gen- 
tl9Ben,.ls  it  your  pleasure  to  see  me,  though  not  know  me  1  and  to 
enfirme  a  widking  business  when  this  so  much  lamented  brother  of 
yours  departed  out  of  this  world,  in  bis  life  I  bad  some  calation  to 
sim,  what  disease  dyed  he  of  prayt  who  is  his  heire  yet  at  Comon 
Law,  for  he  was  warme  in  the  possession  of  Lands,  thanke  his  kind 
^Uher,  who  hauing  beene  in  a  consumption  sisteene  yeares, 
one  day  aboue  all  the  rest  hauing  nothing  els  to  doe,  dyed,  that  the 
young  man  might  be  a  Landlord,  according  to  the  custome  of  his 
ancestors. 

"  J.  r  doubt  Ae  proiect. 

"  Fmo.  Yon  should  be  his  heire  or  executor  at  least  by  your  dry 
eyes,  Sir  I  commend  thee,  what  a  miserable  folly  'tis  to  weepe  foi 
^BC  tbafs  dead,  and  has  no  sence  of  our  lamentation.  Wherefore 
woe  Blackes  ioueotedl  to  saue  our  eyes  their  tedious  distillation^ 
til  CBon^  to  be  sad  in  our  habits,  they  bane  cause  to  weep  th^ 
faaoe  no  mourning  Cloth,  'tis  a  ainie  they  get  litt.le  by  the  dead,  and 
that's  the  greatest  sorrow  now  adayes,  you  lou'd  him  Lady,  to  say 
truth  you  had  little  cause,  a  wild  young  man,  yet  and  bee  were 
aliue  againe,  as  that's  in  vaine  to  wish  you  know,  tw  may  perchance 
be  more  sensible,  &  reward  you  with  better  seruice,  so  you  would 
Dot  proclaime  his  weaknes,— faith  speake  well  a'lh  dead  hereafter  1 
and  bury  all  hb  faults  with  him." 

When  the  joke  has  been  carried  on  long;  enough  partially 
to  answer  tbe  purpose,  Fowler,  giving  some  signs  of  hia 
repentance,  he  impatiently  asks  the  sotemn  company  when 
it  IS  tbat  he  is  dead,  and  Penelope  replies  with  disdain, 

"  Here ;  every  where  I 

You're  dead  to  virtue,  to  all  noble  thoughts" 

u,,...;,Guog[c 
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haA  til  the  proof  of  your  cnDvertioii; 

To  piety  wia  my  fiiitb,  yon  ar«  to  me 

Without  all  life ;  and  charity  to  myidf 

Bids  me  eodeavouT  with  this  ceremony 

To  rive  yon  bnrid} ;  if  hiereaftcr  | 

Let  m  mv  menory  to  ttn  tbAughtB,  or  see  you 

Y«a  rinH  but  represent  bis  ghost  ot  riiaddw, 

Wbieh  nev^  sbmU  have  power  hi  (n^l  my  iaDocesM !" 

The  deaired  eiect  is  prodaeed,  and  ^wler,  mlf-coD- 
vtcfed,'  exolaiiiu  in  rstam ;  ^ 

"  Witness  my  deatti  to  rtuity,  ^tSOai^tJI 
Unctiaste  desirea ;  revive  me  in  ^onr  tHni|ffrts 
And  I  will  love  as  tfaou  hast  taiigM  ine — ncAly 
' ;     '    And  Gke  a  husband ;  bytbiskiSs,  tteseal  ,     .         ~ 

That  1  do  sbake  my  Wwiton  shnnber  <^ 
And  wake  to  virtue." 

Tliu  coAtarivsttcei  if  »«  aPe  not  nurtaJfiM)*  hug  fline  htek 
•xtMfdedtok  #bole coniedjs  thmigtt  mrerpteirtnletl  befivt 
our  modern  matter-ef-ftct  audrtweto^'  wftvAfiBk  tiirtdiajr 
qU^M  not  to  alloir  of  a  moBKnt'sd^IuBioti)  tfilBt  it  shtriiid 
ea^  an  fqsputatioD  of  their  fpfetA  ^aeemuidat. 

The  Rxaoifie^  is  aDotber  of'  Shirtey'a.  {}<nn«£a ' Oat 
deeervea  considerable  applain^ ;  h  is  written  BdnuittS^B 
tbe  stjie  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  was  probably  an  eairfy  eaii- 
sion ;  lor  few  of  tboae  J^ava  of  onr  aatbor,  k  nown'  to  ban 
been  written  later  in  life,  bear  any  peetiliar  reeeBblaace  to 
tbe  pFodaetioas  of  that  dramatic  velerap.  Itconfiats,^icfly 
of  coHtraAted  humours,  or  individDal  pecoliarkiea,  wbum  naj 
J)e\g«lhered  from  the  DrtwuUh  PerKma-^]mf^Sir  SUitary 
J^M,'u  abrajs  SHepecting schemes  and  liitrigiieei  atod:ilwafa 
«arake  to  detect  themy  white  Jiis  men  Darmml  ia  ever  ariea^ 
upoa  hta  Boat,  and  outwitted  iar  coaiiBcfBenM :  otfeer  naHei^ 
itfch  Rg  Mr.  Confident,  Rapfurej  and  fiOrd  Fibatotoiwu 
■peak  for  tbemselTee. 

.  We  must  postpone  eurreiriarks  opbtr  the  f aitfora&.  Met- 
fiw,  and  Miscellanfous  Poems  of  Sbirley  nirtil' our  aest 
BUfflber.  J.  P.  C. 
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'  ;'■■    ■■/••■■■'■■  'EMJOATiON-. 
Aet.  9.~The  Son  of  a  Genitis,  'at*tie,  'ji>r  ^tfsfof  YwO^. 

One  a 

refine 

(tnildt 
out  ii 
bistor 

la*  p 

Ir^ff  'W  'IHtect   vit  ttt^MVin  how  rwo '6^  bbebiM 'acJ 

g^tn^d'  with  her  merits.'  '*We' findtfr^aiid  that  a-n*TeI 
tterVfao  is  the  most  dlstineuiahed  'bf-oitr  lime  Hf -tililt 
depaHiQent,  iiV  the  exercise  of  orersonnd  jipleinent  dtl  tKis 
ikue  prddnction,  has  tak^n  great  ihtere&f  in  iits  i:irciJlB'li6ii 
fa  tbenster  isluid  where-Bfaefiesidesi' '  :.:..... 

Akf:  tt.-A^r  Avhi-'the-'Sisl&ry 

'■  /ooOy  Mntny,  . '  .'  '  ' 

^.  .TasprinGipvl  ea  is jn>t^-. js(idi 

to  instruct  as  to  t(a»  geq^ff^^  pd- 

^m*ed  to  higtorj  it  oniy,  .as  in  the 

fitdry  of 'Fair  f  in  brour  <tf  Wme 

jpdpaky 'ptejutf!  lis  Hot  <pre<!h«t^ 

a»tertained.  -^  ■■  <  r.-      :.  j  o, 

-  ThdaAtbn-  mp,  that  be  Todml  fictions  1^  ttfeti^Mriei 
vAlth-'it' waS'  not  very  easy  t6  satiafyr  thM  sU|>ienifttUtM 
''  feetiotos^  Mch  as  ftiry  tales,  vitiated  the  young;  tJktt^,'  atfd 
indisposed  it  to  more  substantial  nourtshtnent; -Mid '^m 
those  Hf  MibiMn  life,  sncti  as  the  historres  of  JeQnjrand 
Temmyy  of  Ddlls  and  Tops,  though  very  useful  as  lessoi^ 
bad^ot  Enough  of  tbe  iharv«llou9  to  arrvst  ;the'  attenttop,  ' 
'Mrdittatni^er  tbese  impressions  He  .conniosf^  tbe-pfe^etit 
4tiork>"#bifch  'Wfll  -not  be  subject  to  Ids  <diiadTan'tages 
CaiT.  Rbv.  Vol.  17,  Dec.  1816.  4  P 
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that  reault  from  relatione  merely  fictitioag.  We  QaA. 
the  §torie8  are  told  in  an  entertaiiiin^  manner ;  but  io  som* 
of  them  perfaapg,  as  io  the  account  of  King  Charles's  Mar-  - 
trrdom>  the  opinions  of  the  young  reader  will  be  too  moch 
uiacUed  with  regard  to  an  important  tminch  of  history,  by 
the  notions  of  the  writer. 

Abt.  ll.—Ceto,  or  Interetting  Jdventura  of  a  Dog  tf 
AfitnfKKt,  tKl«nperfed  vMi  many  amiabk  Examj^s  amt 
rtai  Anecdotes.    Bwo  L*j)y.     1816,  Iftao.  pp.  176. 

five  Little  tVat^ler  of  the  Cottage,  and  her  Dog  CwisftBrf. 
'ByaLoverofOuldren.    1816.    ISmo.  pp.  7l. 

Moiherlet  Maryt  a  Tede;  skewing  t/ua  Goodnesst  e«e»-  im 
Poverty^  is  sure  of  meeting  its  proper  Reward.  LmdoDf 
Harris,  1810.    aeao.  pp.67. 

lT..is  tho  smtiaient  of  a  Frendi  writer  of  high  repute  oa 
the  Buliject  ot  edscatioD,  that  the  most  succ^sfiil lesacwa 
of 'hamaiiity  to  young  persons,  are  Uiose  whi(^  lead  tha&ta 
tiwt  with  teoderoesB  the  brute  creation.  Cato,  the  first  a| 
jtbw  Uttb  books,  is  throughout  intended  to  iucalcate  bogW 
to  iq^oirtant  article  of  iDBtmction.  The  two  others  are  iln 
l;i|rtiiitfl4  by  platen  are  irell  calculated  to  amuse  childr«% 
«iid  are  pretty  Christmas  presents.  -    ■ 

Xvr.  H*—JnJeoouia  oftke  Origifty  Pmtewfe>,  Proceed- 
higs,  and  RetuUs  of  an  Inititation  for  Teaelme  Aduita 
to  read,  ettablished  in  the  cotitiguaas  parts  of  Bsicka 
and  Btrki  in  1814.    Dediaded  to  his  Roytd  Highness  the 

'  Prime  Regent.  Windsor,  Knight,  and  Son ;  L<hh1o% 
fiatdlard,  t&iS.    8vo.  pp.  140. 

.  The  institution  here  alluded  to,  ori^nated  in  an  invi- 
tttion  OD  the  put  of  fifteen  deiwynAo,  given  for  a  mertiliK 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  adult  schools  in  sevanl 
imrts  of.  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  e^>eciaUy,  of  m> 
atmcting  persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  upiraid% 
with  the  direct  and  imnuijiate  view  to  their  acquiring  a 
Juiowledge  of  the  Bible. 

It  was  thought  that  the  societies  foraied  tar  Ae  distribii* 

tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  would  be  abLs  mote  adnnla* 

jjeoiuly  to  extend  the  drcuhtitm  of  KUes,  if  the  anocHh- 

,  tion  for  teaching  adulto  ^^)^ld  wepare  the  i^otaatloK 

4beir  perunl,  and  if  the  MCEedvo^wewweMdfiwAw 
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KD  indoeemeiit  tomtds  leuning  to  read,  ly  being  ^ven  as 

k  reward  for  this  attainment. 

The  inetitutioa  wou  formed,  aod  still  continues;  and 
schools,  we  understand,  are  re-opened,  with  such  limita- 
tions  and  provisions  only,  as  to  number  and  local  situation, 
as  the  experience  of  two  years  may  be  supposed  to  have 
SUfcgested. 

We  heartily  wish  this  laudable  undertaking  success,  and 
tiiat  the  subscr^ons  may  be  in  some  proportion  to  the 
utility  of  the  establishment. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aet.  iS.—The  Blind  Man  and  his  Son,  a  Tale  jfc  Young 

People;  the  Four  Friends,  a  Fable;  and  a  Word  Jbr  tM 

Gipsies.   London,  for  Miller — Taylor,  and  Hessey,  1816. 

ISmo.  pp.  199. 

It  has  been  seen  by  the  tide,  that  this  little  bodf  in 

dirided  into  fourparts:  the  Blind  B&i 

'■mouB  tale,  inculcating  no  peculiar  ti 

As  the  primaiy  objects  of  cbristiani^) 

God,  and  universal  charity  to  man.     1 

a  fible,  in  verse,  of  which  the  moral 

iha  aaUior's  own  words : 

"  To  what  do  men  of  parts  aspire. 

Whether  in  politics  or  fire,  '    .  .       ■ 

In  pnbUc  or  id  private  life. 
In  social  converse  or  in  strife, — 
What  is  the  point  tbev  all  would  ^t  , 

— ^Why, — any  point  they  can' t  maintain  t  -     ' 

Tbej  speak,  and  look,  and  stand,  and  gs. 
Do  nothing, — every  thing, — to  shew 
l«ss  what  they  CON  UiHi  what  thev  coMiwC, 
Lets  what  they  have,  than  friiat  they  ha'  not.  .' / 

:      As  aKCb  OTie's  powers,  in  his  own  eyes  ■     , 

Are.twiceat  least  their  natural  size, 
.   - .  So  each  would  tain  to  others  seem 
.   As  great  as  in  hb  own  esteem : 
Thus  the  four  wise  ones  in  the  fiibl^ 
"  :/        To  mend  a  fire  were  all  unable, 
".  Tet  each  in  torn  must  needs  tall  to  it, 

"  '         'And  prove  b!^  dinb  he  could  fxrf  do  it :  ' 

'■'■''  Tci  was  ttritesonedia^<in  that  case, 

Xa^iitight1WMtlotM»  andaoncwitb  gnne: 
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■  ■  ■  '  vnMrtWaaitl^lliaDu^itMMiibeslMni, 
—He  might  have  let  the  fire  done  I 

■  i  l»— (atdo'M^  wbalbtt'fUu": 

.  f  ]he,Swan  and  the  Rabbit,  U  a,  ^ort  fabnlotis  compon* 
tion,  in  pro§e:  intended  to  she*  the  advantages  of  mutual 
4«pendBDG«,  and  Ihe  )niaf rj  of  an  iniulated  condition.  A 
W«e4  to  Mie  GiDf"~ ' — -  "^-  "  -"— '-  •'"-^— ' 


--  ,_-, ._  ^-  Jipsiea^  i^  an  apolo£^  for  a  people  de«j>iee4 
and  persecuted  D^  cbrietiana;  aUE9>'8l>.'^?j'  B^Y^J^j4f!S 
for  four  centuries,  in  countries  wbicb  are  caTleJ  civitizetl. 
Thfese  little  pieces  are  em^elliBhed  with  a  p!ate  fi-oiti  a! 
drewing^y  Hilton^  oF  ih^BltmS  Nfaii  and  bis  Son,  whicb 
wyi^d  wi^very  ornamental  to,  the  w«r((;  t^t^we  nust  f^er 
tpf^rly^lW  M^brding  io  tte  order  of  natUFe^  ^e' EAhiw"  is 
ip^of  t^fii^  to^be  lbej|}wreiit'of  the  inbnf  b^'deetnb^. 

Ati't'M.-i^rHn^yTettiiibpg^  1617,  vi-  a  OmrMOmtileU 

mt'JthaH^wf  with  iUuttrttum  of  BHtitk  MUtaty  mi 

'    A*^ik^lfimtbie»  1^  ekmkte  RHe$  MdfG^imiu^imi 

Towhichii        "     '       '••-■-       -^  ■- ■      -».      -J. 


eipies  of  . 
Snerwood, 


is  prefixed  an  ltttro(btctiots,  ttMaitii^  ti*  .pMt- 
Zoohgy.  Publidwd  «onaa11jr>  Lpodoa,  1817, 
I,  Neely  abd  Jones'^  8yo.  pii.,ai(K^'     'V 

Golius  says,  that  throughout  t^e  ela&t,'.it  ia;  t1ie;QustoiD  fir 
subjects  ft  tlie  bqgj,ni>(fK  ,f>f  tbe  year  ta  nxake  presents  to 
their  princes,  and  itfiftt  th^^AStreikKfrs  iAadotttiffK-this  prao 
tioe,  present  .i^dnKwithibeiE'  %bN»M''i,dlwiop«(p  year  en- 
suing: whence,  sayw  h^-tbgseirl^phMmitd'M^^cttie  to  te 
callra  Aleaai 
Terstegan  ^1 
nal,  but  whi 
atood  to  be  a 
daf  a  or  feaate 
other  phenoi 
coder  to  be  : 
become  so  ei 
of  ite  CQQten 
Uie  purpoK 
to  be  execofa 
putkmirf'it 
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NOVELL  •  '  ■ 

Art.  15.— J*«ri*tf  0/  Heart,  or  M«  JtHoent  OaiituM,  m 
Tale,  in  one  ■aafume,  addretttiito  Ike.  Author -of  Glenarvo»y 
by  an  Old  Jfife  of  Twenty.  Yeart.  London,  Simpkhi  aail 
Mar^iaU,  18I6-,    Sm.  pp.  373.  ■ 

Al'THOtusa  tHere  is  do  opveft;.  in  the  stor^  iier^  iw^ted^ 
it  IB  well  told,  if  the  ferm  wsile  not  too  contrasted  to  admit 
of  its  complets  deinelopement.  It  eeeini  that  ^  the  novel  of 
GIfenarvon  fell  into  the  tumrds  of  the  author,  who  waa 
Mtong^j''  itapresBed  with  its  pernicious  tendmcy-;  and  ia 
erderto  couhtervailita  effect  lA' the  public  mind,  thesJiafls 
of  ridicule  are  here  directed!  against  it.  We  mirselveB,' 
perhaps,  .are  notso  srtrongly  f  ersuaded  of  the  miBcbi^voai 
ofjeptfon  of 'that  eccentric  and  unequal  work  entitled  G\e~ 
narvoni.anjshoiA^  rather  considertheheroind  as prieBentedj 
'^ot  as  an  exampte  to  be  followed,  but  to  be  avoided. 

Ill  the  preiace  it  is  ment^ttned,  that  the  wo^k- hAA  beeif 
fini^ef)  aippng  tb^  various  oacupattons' of  dom^tlc  li[i!»  b/' 
tite  diottor  of  a  ^.wigg  tamil;,  {^ctt^ljj  «n^age4;n  ^e 
dtiiiet  of  her  etalion.  ^otwithatandioe  tJ^'  4mauU;  to 
w^sh  she  iaexpMed froai  such  cauBee  M  iAtarctt|)t[OB,  iWO 
diMHiVef'  edoodh:  pf  merit  in .  her  ^fibrta,  fa  widi  she  wMU 
dg<aJit.«pp;etePDiefare  tbe'pubtic. 
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Worki  bt  tike  Frtif,  S(e. 


■boat  Ode  third  of  tbat  i 
putlj  in  comeqnence  of  recent 
impmtHtiem,  uid  pwtly  from 
tfac  abMooe  of  a  duplicate  leaf, 
iIwibkI  of  Tilne  by  cotmoisseun 
of  old  Eogliih  literatnre:  tlie 
Qake  wu  no  exteniive  purdia- 
■»■,  but  lonie  cnriositiM  were 
aawM  hie  books.  Stasibiu-sfs 
Tirgtr  sold  fbr  £9.  Km.  it  is  sa 
•ar  icidetB  are  peibaps  avare,  m 
Eogliib  Heiametera,  aad  ii 
flbj^y  nimble  for  Ut  siBgularity ; 
■everal  ftmil;  MS3.  brought  va- 
tmu  prices ;  amot^  ttiem  w 
an  w^inal,  by  Dr.  Lodge,  the 
anthor  of  •'  A  Fig  for  Momui," 
and  many  other  poems  and  paui- 
phleti.  It  is  merely  medical  aod 
was  preiented  to  the  then  Coont- 
<n  <n  Annidel. 

We  are  happy  to  lemi  that 
there  is  in  tiie  press,  a  new  edl- 
tiott  of  Tvio'i  Jmadlem  Ddi- 
fm^  by  fidwaid  FUrfin.  It  is 
a  most  admirable  tcanslation — 
tte  first  editicm  was  pafalisbed  in 
UOO,  Mo ;  the  second  in  IffiH; 
fclio ;  and  a  third  in  W&1,  8vo. 
A  fourth  edition  was  printed,  if 
we  mistake  not,  about  twenty 
Tears  ago,  hut  all  but  the  first 
have  manv  inaccuracies. 

Soon'  will  be  published,  in  8vo. 
a  Narrative  of  a  Eesidence  in 
Belgium  during  the  Cami^gn  of 
1815,  and  of  a  Vuit  to  the  Field 
of  Wirteiloi^  by  »>  English  Wo- 

Mft  Whit^  Author  of  "  The 
Systiem  of  Farriery,"  \i  about  to 
publish  a  compendious  Dictionary 
of  the  Veteriiwiy  Art,  containing 
an  uidanation  of  the  terms  used 
iw  Writers  on'.Vetierii^  Medi- 
euie  and  f^ery  1  Willi  a  con- 
cise description  vt  Ibe  diieaseji  of 
horses  andotUtir  domestic  ailiinals; 
as  w^  as  6f  medicine,  t^raHoos,' 
&c.  pnficT  for  tbcir  diseaiet. 


Mr.lUMT^  of  the  JuveOe 
Liltfary,  Piccadilij^  is  preparng 
a  HonUily  Miscellany  ibr'tbe. 
use  of  Schools,  and  for  the  ge- 
neral purposes  of  Education,  no- 
der  the  tide  of  Tabart't  Sduol 
Magaant,  or  Jounud  rf  Eduem' 
Hon.  It  is  intended'  to  be  com- 
pMed  chiefly  of  modem  uat^' 
rials,  for  the  purpose  of  god- 
Decting  as  much  as  possible  die 
bosioest  of  the  Scboot-room  ^oA 
that  of  the  *otire  World.  The 
'tirst  Number  will  appear  on  the 
first  of  March. 

Ponsonby,  the  puUic»ti(»i  of 
whicb  has  unavoidably  been 
delayed,  will,  we  are  informed) 
certainly  appear  in  the  codne  of 
tbe  ensuing  month. 

A  French  GranHnaTf  a  m  tin 
pres  for  Pr^ratory  Scbook  aarf 
Becinners,  on  apian entirehrnewi 
and  so  easy  tbat  tbe  dullest  capa- 
city may  comprehend  and  learn  it 
with  facility.  Hie  lessoss,  A^ 
logues,  and  rocabnlaryj  each  bdiif 
on  tbe  most  familiar  and  aiefiS 
subjects,  cMiBot  fail  to  ensorc  tha 
progress  of  the  learner. 

Id  a  few  days  will  appear,  m 
1  VOL  8VO,  A  View  of  flie  Agri- 
cultural, CmnmerdaL  and  Ften- 
cial  Interests  of  Ceylon,  iritb  bq' 
Appmdix  ctrntaioingsome  at  (fee 
principal  Laws  and  Usages  of  ttfe 
Candians;  also  a  Table  of  Im- 
ports and  ^qwrts.  Port  R^ola- 
tions,  StatancDts  of  Pubhc  Re- 
venae  and  Espenditnre,  &c  Bj 
Anthony  Bertolacd,  Esq,  late 
Comptrotler-Geneial  of^  Cni- 
toms,  and  Acting  Andtk«-0^ 
neral  of  Civi]  Accounts  ia  tW 
colony. 

'  We  are  daily  expecting,  tn  1 
vol.  Bvf,  NairatiTcs  of  the  lives 
of  fheMore'entfentFaOien  oi 
tbe  Three  Rrst  Ceatnries,  iiters- 
ptned  with  co(»oiu  i 
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fVorksUn  the  Press,  Sfe. 


from  dieir  WritiogB,  ■  fomaiar  Ob- 
•ervadoiis  on  tbur  Cbaracteis  aad 
Opinrom,  and  occasional  Ue- 
ferences  to  the  most  remarkable 
EVeats  and  Persons  of  the  Times 
in  which  they  lived. — By  the 
Rev.  Roherl  Cox,  A.M.  perpetual- 
curate  of  Sl  Leonard's  Bridg- 
north. 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjecti, 
by  the  Ke.v.  Clfarlcs  Coleman, 
A.  M.  M.  R.  L.  A.  lately  Curate 
of  Grange,  in  the  Parish  of  Ar- 
magh, Dio«es<  of  Armagh,  are  to 
ajmear  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  of 
Gl^gow,  IS  pn&ting  a  volume  of 
S)iscoDrsea  in  which  be  combats 
at  some  length,  the  argument  de- 
rived from  astronomy,  against  the 
tiutfa  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tioo  ;  and,  in  the  prosecution  of 
b^  reasoning,  he  attempts  to 
dncidate  the  harmony  that  sub- 
sists between  the  doctrines  of 
fcripture  and  the  discoveries  of 
aooem  science.   . 

Early  in  Jamiarv  will  be  pub- 
lished. No.  XLIX.  (being  the  first 
part  of  the  ninth  volnme)  of  An- 
nala  of  Philosophy,  or  Magazine 
erf  Cfaonistrj,  Mineralogy,  Me- 
chanics, Natural  History,  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Arts.  By  Tho- 
iwki  Thumson,  M.  D.  F.  H.  S.  &c. 
On  the  Ist  of  January,  1817, 
vnU  be  pnbhsked,  (to  be  continued 
monthly)  No.  1.  of  TTie  Corre- 
spondent; consisting  of  Letters, 
Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  be- 
tween eminent  Writers  in  France 
and  England.  This  work  u  de- 
signed,l>ypre8entiDg  to  eachna- 
tiona&ithful  picture  of  the  other, 
to  enlighten  both  to  tbeb  true  in- 
terests, promote  a  mutual  good 
understanding  between  them,  and 
jeoder  peace  the  source  of  a  com- 


mon pro^rity.  The  wrkets  wlio 
have  concurred  in  a  design  so  be- 
D^cial  to  both  nations,  are  no 
less  eminent  in  rank  and  chaiactef 
than  in  literary  attaimnent.  Each 
will  write  in  his  own  language, 
and  principally  on  the  afiairs  of 
his  own  country-,  but  the  French 
letters  witjibe  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  the  English  letters  into 
French ;  and  the  whole  will  ap> 
pear,  at  the  same  periods,  in  Engr 
iish  at  London,  and  in  French  at 
Palis.  The  work  will  thus  em- 
brace  the  utmost  possible  variety: 
in  the  authors,  in  the  subjects, 
and  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
treatment.  It  may  also  be  looked 
to  as  the  most  correct  and  authen- 
tic source  of  information,  in  re^ 
spect  to  the  state  of  education, 
laws,  manners,  polUical  iustitd^ 
tioDs,  literature,  arts,  remarkable 
events,  and  important  personages 
in  both  countries ;  anti  may  thus 
serve  to  correct  that  common  ig- 
norance, and  common  distrust  of 
each  other,  which  has  been  too 
successfully  fostered  by  the  policy 
of  the  revolutionary  government^ 
by  the  prejudices  of  many  persona 
in  England,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
absolute  slavery  of  the  contmeB- 
tal  press. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Jolia 
Martin,  who  was  for  more  than 
40  years  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  ' 
Church  in  Keppel  Street,  were 
taken  in  short  hand  by  Mr.  I. 
Palmer,  and  mil  soon  make  their 
appearance  in  2  vols.  8to.  en- 
b«lli*hed  with  a  portrait. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  A.  M.  hai 
nearly  completed  his  work  or 
Female  Scripture  Biography,  with 
an  essay  shewing  vmi  (^risti* 
anify  has  dmie  for  froiuan. 
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LKT  OP  NEW  PUBLICiUIONS, 


'  VtnU.  irhh  (nlJbli  notM  mt  die 
•Md,  iaetiMli^  oMM]'  AfMB  ttdMttUn 
a«4  Mlicr  cditiM*  I  DO  HrterpreUliO. 

A  Mcond  «ditioD  of  V*lpy^«  Bdt- 
Vmt  gTVi^il,  wtthoDt  note*,  u  jutt 
Vnbtltlied. 

Thewetie  Ariflnnetic,  M  flirec 
boak*  i  coDtwnng  the  Oi*(***ee  «f 
aU  Uwt  faM  beea  written  sn  the  tub- 
ject,  fcy  Tbca  vf  Smyrna,  NicotMchiM. 
Jwnbllchiu,  aad  Boetiut;    togethek- 


t«9peetiBg  Perftct.   Amtc^le,  and 


ict,    AMtc^le,  and 
whkhareiiottobe 


Aaad-ii)  the  wnttagi  of  any  Ancient 
«T  Modem  Mathematicians.  like- 
.«1m  a  Spccloien  of  the  manner  In 
Whi<ili  the  Pyttagoreana  pfaikMO- 
Ulacd  about  NnaAen ;  and  a  deve- 
teTMHDt  of  Ifacir  Mystical  and  The- 
ological Aritiunetic,  by  Thomas  Tay- 

'  ATnuulatlon  of  Hie  Six  ftooks  of 
*roblll^  on  tfae  Thaology  of  Plato ; 
to  vliiiib  a  Senath  Book  is  added, 
|B-ot4aF  to  iivpty  the  deficiency  of 
anotberBonk  mttbts  sobject,  wVich 
■wa*  nMtteu  by  Vroclus,  bnt  sfoct 
iMt-;  ^M  a '  tTMulation  of  Prttcloi' 
Blenent*  of  Thndogy,  by  Ikomm 
■  IBnlMk  Id  thCH  voloraea  is  also 
JAClnded,  b;  theMBie,a  TnuidatiOD 
of  the  Treatite  of  Proclns,  on  Provi- 
'dence  and  Fate,  a  Trairalatioti  of  Ex- 
Iracth  tiim  Mb  Treatise,  entitled  Ten 
fUubt*,  'eoncenilnx  i'oridence  ;^nd 
-a  lYawlatioq  of  fstmcts  from  his 
TreatiBe  on  me  Subsistence  of  Evil  j 
ti  preserved  in  tfae  Bfbliotheca 
GnecaafFabHchiB.  In  3  vol.' royal 
Uttt.SM  cobiM  caly  printed. 

FnitterObservattoBs  on  the  State 
«f  tfie  N>tiaii-T  Means  of  Empl^-  j 


'  meat  '«f  LalMr-'-Sinkliig  nmd  and 
HMppHcaUnn — MapariaKi-^PNtec- 
tis*  r«qai>jt«  to  Ae  WAed  and  Af - 
rie|Ut«r«l  Interest*,  &c.  byK.  Pre»- 
tOD,Esg.M.P. 

The  Pamphleteer ;  No,  XVII,  for 
Jannary,  1817,  coetaining  fiime  pam> 
phleti. 

:|-beCltM»kaUoiuiul  ^NoJ£XVllI. 
for  Peceuber,  ISW,contafniiig  a  va- 
ried of  Claiical,  BlbOcal,*  and  Ori- 
ent^ literature. 

-  HedtMiuns  and  Piayen,  selected 
&MBtlii^IM|y8criptH«MbnI4tniST> 
■nd  PioD*  Tract*,  recommended  to 
the  Wty-Anng  Man,  (he  Invalid,  the 
Soldier,  and  the  Seaman,  itbentoeTer 
ttDavoidaMT  precloded  Aom  the 
Home  of  naycr;  by  the  Kat.  J. 
Vatt*.    Seooad  edilien. 

The  Element!  of  Qreek  GiaiinnaT ; 
with  notes,  for  the  Die  of  those  yibi» 
hare  nnfde'sc 


).IXF.A.S. . 


'8."* 

M^iD|:>  Latin  Verses,  by  -the  Iter. 
C.  Bradley,  A.M.  Seoewleditian'^ 
A  Key  may  be  had. 
The  Works  of  GiaimUo  and  Gnstk. 
IS  Selenns,  traiUlated  by  J.  H.  Sar- 
rati,  Professor  of  Chess.  Tleae  tsre 
bactsm  chces  am  eyoMdinKlyacaK* 
and  ti^i^  Tjthuhte.  Jbie  fint  is  in 
Italian,  and  VM  BuhUshed  ^tTuif 
in  1S9T;  the  second  is  in  Xiiernian, 
anjliin*  pnfalishedatLeqwg.lnHtT. 
Tbe  nitme  of  Gtxlants  Seleans  w, 
however, fieHtloul ;  t>r ibli  tte pro- 
dnnion  of  Aagnatai,Iliik4'0f  Bmas. 
wick  LnnenMt^g. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

Thx  mtic«  fvm  ^ville  Kow  does  not  cune  wiUiin  the  hbdbI  distinclioa 


tiBr  Correspondent  is  tnfbrmed,  thai  it  wonld  incar  the  ehnrge.of .  Iba  ad- 
<TeTtisKigidaty.  J 

.   Th^  work  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ctras  probacy  h^*flWfrjkMfce4,wd«iI[]w 
.attended  to.  .   , 

The  Index  to  the  volnme  wluChianow  closed,  witl"«ppear'to  lh«  next 


raiMTBn  Bv  w.  SMITH  AHO  CO.  KINO  n 
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